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ALEXANDER  POPE  was  bom  in  London^ 
May  22,  16889  of  parents  whofe  rank  or  ftation 
vras  never  afcercalned :  we  are  informed  that  they  were 
of  gentle  blood;  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the  head,  and  that  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Efquire, 
of  York,  who  had  likewife  three  fens,  one  of  whom 
had  the  honour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying, 
in  the  fervice  of  Charles  the  Firft;  the  third  was  made 
a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the  fift^in- 
herited  what  fequeftrations  and  forfeitures  had  im  in 
the  family. 

This,  ind  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope ;  who  is  more 
willing,  as  I  have  heard  obferyed,  to  (hew  what  his  fa- 
ther was  not,  than  what  he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he 
grew  rich  by  trade ;  but  whether  in  a  Ihop  or  on  the 
Exchange  was  never  difcovercd,  till  Mr.  Tyers 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was 
a  linen-draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were 
papifts. 
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Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  conftitution  tender  and 
delicate ;  but  is  faid  to  have  ihewn  remarkable  gentle* 
nefs  and  fwectnefs  of  difpofition.  The  weaknefs  of 
liis  body  continued  through  his  life  *  ;  but  the  mildnefs 
of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his  childhood.  His 
voice,  when  he  was  young,  was  (b  pleaflng,  that  he 
was  called  in  fondnefs  the  littU  Kigbtlngale. 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool,  he  was  taught  to  read 
by  an  aunt;  and  when  he  was  feven  or  eight  years  dd, 
became  a  iover  of  books.  He  firft  learned  to  write  by 
imitating  printed  books;  a  fpecies  ofpenmanihip  in 
which  lie  retained  great  excellence  through  his  whole 
life,  though  his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant. 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in  Hamp- 
ftire  under  Tavemer,  a  Romiih  pried,  who,  by  a  me* 
thod  very  rarely  pradiied,  taught  him  the  Creek  and 
Latin  rudiments  together.  He  was  now  firft  regylarly 
initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perufal  of  Ogyll^y's  Hmur^ 
and  Sandys's  Ovid:  Ogylby's  a^iftance  he  never  repaid 
with  any  praife;  but  of  Sandp  he  declared,  in  his 
notes  to  the  litcJj  tliat  Englifh  poetry  owed  much  of 
its  prefeni  beauty  to  his  tranflations.  Sandp  very 
rarely  rrt'.mptcd  original  compofition. 

■^  the  care  of  Tavemer,  under  t\1iom  his  piofi* 
ciency  was  confiderable,  he  was  removed  to  a  ichool 
at  T\\7ford  near  Winchefter,  and  again  to  another 
fchool  about  Hydr--»ark  Corner;  from  which  he  uicd 
fomctimcs  to  ftroU  to  the  playhoufc,  and  was  (b  de* 

*  This  \%c:iknc(ft  was  fo  great,  that  he  conftantly  wore  Ibjt,  m 
]  huvc  been  alfiircd  by  a  nateriLnn  at  Tv.  ickenhuin,  who,  in  lifuof 
him  into  hit  boat,  had  often  felt  thcni.  l\\»  nictbod  of  tdtiogthe 
air  on  the  water,  «ai  to  have  a  rcil^zi  chau  in  the  boat,  iu  which  bn 
lit  with  the  glallci  «kiviii« 
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iij^e^  wttb  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  hft  ^Bvmtd  a 
jLind  of  play  from  Ogylby's  //ro^i  with  ibme  Tcdes  of 
his  own  intennijtedi  which  he  perfutded  his  ^Ifooi* 
fellows  to  afty  with  the  addition  t>f  his  mafter^s  gar-> 
^koer,  who  perfonated  Ajax. 

*  At  the  two  laft  fchook  lie  uled  to  repreTent  him- 
felf  as  having  loft  part  of  what  Taremer  had  taught 
him,  and  on  his  tnafter  at  Twyford  he  had  already  ex- 
cfcifcd  his  poetry  in  a  lampoon.  Yet  under  thofe 
mafters  he  tranilated  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Metmmrpbojes.  If  he  kept  the  fame  proponion  in  his 
ether  exerci(eS|  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  lols 
was  great.  t  *  / 

He  tells  of  himfttf,  ia  his  poems,  |h«t  be  Ufp^i  in 
wmbersi  and  u&d  to  (ay  that  he  coidA  not  remember 
the  time  when  he  began  to  make  verfes^  In  the  ftyk 
-of  fiftion  it  might  have  been  faid  of  him  as  of  Phi* 
4lar,  that,  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  the  he^ /warmed 
Mbmti  bis  mouth. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  father,  who 
was  imdoubtedly  dtfappointed  by  the  fudden  blaft  of 
popiih  profperity,  quitted  his  trade,  and  retired  to 
Binfield  in  Wipdfor  Foreft,  with  about  twenty  thou* 
&nd  pounds;  for  which,  being  confcieotiouflj^ieter-' 
mined  not  to  emruft  it  to  the  goyemmenc,  he  found 
no  better  ufe  than  that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  cheft,  and 
taking  from  it  what  his  cxpences  required ;  and  his 
life  was  long  enough  to  confume  a  great  part  of  it, 
before  his  fon  came  to  the  inheritance* 

To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father  when  he 
was  about  t^^'clvc  years  old;  and  there  he  had  for  a  few 
months  the  afliftance  of  one  Deane,  another  pricft,  of 
whom  he  learned  only  to  conftrue  a  little  of  Tullfs  Of^ 
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Jiceu    How  Mr«  Deane  could  fpead,  with  %  boy  who 
.had  tranflated  fo  much  of  Ovii^  fome  months  orer 
a  fii&ll  part  of  Tullfs  Officis^  it  is  now  vain  to  en- 
quire. 

Of  a  youth  b  fuccefsfully  employed^  and  fo  con- 
fpicuoufly  improved,  a  minute  account  muft  be  natu- 
rally defired ;  but  curiofity  muft  be  contented  with  con- 
fiifed^  imperfect,  and  fometlmes  improbable  intelli- 
gence. Pope,  finding  little  advantage  from  extetnal 
help,  rcfolved  thcnccfon^ard  to  direft  himfclf,  and  at 
twelve  formed  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  he  completed 
with  little  other  incitement  than  the  defire  of  ex- 
cellence. 

His  primary  and  principoj  purpofe  was  to  be  a  poet, 
with  which  his  father  accidentally  concurred,  by  pro* 
pofmg  fubjeds,  and  obliging  him  to  corredt  his  per* 
formances  by  many  revi(als;  after  which  the  old  gen* 
tleman,  when  he  was  fatisfied,  would  (ay,  tbefc  ate 
good  rhymes. 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Engliih  poets  he  foon  dtftin- 
guiihed  the  vcrlification  of  Dr)'dcn,  which  he  confiderod 
as  the  model  to  be  ftudied,  and  was  imprclTed  with 
fuch  veneration  for  his  inftrudcr,  that  he  pcrfuaded 
fom^l/ricnds  to  take  him  to  the  coffee-houfe  which 
Dryden  frequented,  and  plcafed  himfclf  with  having 
feen  him. 

Dr)den  died  May  i,  1701,  fome  days  before  Pope 
was  twelve;  fo  early  muft  he  therefore  have  felt  the 
power  of  harmony,  and  the  zeal  of  genius.  A^Tip 
docs  not  wifti  that  Dr)'den  could  have  known  the  value 
of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  forefcen.  the 
greatncfs  of  his  young  admirer  ? 
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The  carliefl:  of  Pope's  produftions  is  his  Ode  on  Soli^ 
iude^  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in  which  there  is 
notlung  more  than  other  forward  boys  have  attaineia^ 
and  which  is  not  equal  to  Cowley's  performances  at 
the  fame  age. 

His  time  was  now  fpent  wholly,  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. As  he  read  the  Clafficks,  he  amufcd  himfelf  with 
tranflating  them;  and  at  fourteen  made  a  verfion  of  the 
firft  book  of  the  Tiebais^  which,  with  fome  revifion, 
he  afterwards  publifhed.  He  muft  have  been  at  this 
time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a  confiderable  proficient  in 
the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not  long 
pxjbliflied,  and  were  much  in  the  hands  of  poetical 
readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his  own  fkill  in  giving 
Chaucer  a  more  falhionable  appearance,  and  put 
January  and  May,  and  the  ^Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath  ^ 
into  modern  Englifh,  He  tranflated  likewife  the 
Epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Pbaon  from  Ovid,  to  complete  the 
verfion,  which  was  before  imperfeft;  and  wrote  fome 
other  fmall  pieces,  which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  Englifli  poets,  and  pro- 
fefifed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem  upon  Si- 
iencey  after  Rochefter's  Nothing.  He  had  now  formed 
his  verfification,  and  in  the  fmoothncfs  of  his  numbers 
furpafled  his  original :  but  this  is  a  fmall  part  of  his 
praife;  he  difcovcrs  fuch  acquaintance  both  vath  hu- 
man life  and  public  affairs,  as  is  not  eafily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  Windfor 
Forejl. 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to  himfelf 
new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  making  himfelf  ac 
quainted  with  modern  languages;  and  rcmo\cCL  fot  ^. 
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time  to  London^  that  he  might  ftudy  Frenc)!  and 
Italian^  which,  as  he  deiired  nothing  more  than  to 
1^  them,  were  by  diligent  application  (bon  dif- 
patched.  Of  Italian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  made  much  ufe  in  his  fubfequent  ftudies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted  him- 
felf  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  ftyks,  and 
many  fubjeds.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  an 
epick  poem,  with  panegyricks  on  all  the  princes  of 
Europe;  and,  as  he  confefles,  ibougbt  bimfe^  tbi 
greateji  genius  that  ever  was.  Self-confidence  is  the 
firft  requifite  to  great  undcrtak'ings;  he,  indeed,  who 
forms  his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  folitude,  without  know- 
Ing  the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to  errour; 
but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate  himfelf  at  hia 
real  value. 

Mod  of  his  puerile  productions  were^  by  his  ma* 
turer  judgement,  aftewards  deftroyed ;  /tlcander,  the 
epick  poem,  wai>  burnt  by  the  pcrfuafion  of  Atterbury. 
The  tragedy  was  founded  on  the  legend  of  5/.  GcHviive. 
Of  the  comedy  tlicre  is  no  account. 

Conccrniiig  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he  tranilated 
TuUy  on  cU  Age\  and  that,  befidcs  his  books  of  po- 
etry and  criticifm,  he  read  temple's  BJfays  and  Lnh 
CH  human  UnJerftunJin^.  His  reading,  though  his  fii- 
vourirc  authors  are  not  known,  appears  to  have  been 
faliicicntly  exteniive  and  multifarious;  for  his  early 
pieces  (hew,  with  fufficient  evidence,  his  knowledge 
of  b<K>ks. 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  himfelf  eafily  imagtiles 
that  he  Ihall  pleafe  others.  Sir  William  Trumbal, 
who  had  heen  ambaifador  at  Conftantinople,  and 
fccrctary  of  flatej   when  be  retired   from  bufinefs, 
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fixed  bis  rtfidence  ia  the  oei^bourhood  of  Bia* 
field*  Pope^  not  yet  fixteen^  wa$  iqtroduced  to 
the  fiatefinan  of  &xty,  and  fo  difiinguiihed  htmi^^ 
that  their  interviews  ended  in  friendlhip  and  corre- 
fpondence.  Pope  was,  through  hb  whole  life,  am-^ 
bitious  of  fplendid  acquaintance,  and  he  ieems  xq 
have  wanted  neither  diligence  nor  fucced  in  aumftinQ 
^ic  noiice  of  the  great ;  for  firom  his  firft  entrance  inta 
the  world,  and  his  entrance  was  very  early,  he  was 
admitted  to  famfliarit)'  with  thofe  who^  rank  or  fta<r 
Cion  made  them  moil  confpicuous. 

From  the  age  of  iixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  au^ 
thor,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now  wrote  his 
paftorals,  which  were  ih^wn  to  th^  Poets  and  Criticks 
of  that  time ;  as  they  well  deferved,  they  were  read 
with  admiration,  and  many  praifes  were  beilowed  upon 
them  and  upon  the  Preface,  which  is  both  elegant 
and  learned  in  a  high  degree;  theywerei  howeyer, 
not  publiihed  till  five  years  afterward;. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  diftinguiihed  among 
the  Ei^liih  Poets  by  the  early  exertion  of  their  powers; 
but  the  works  qf  Cowley  alone  were  publifh^  in  his 
childhood,  and  therefore  of  him  only  can  it  -be  certain 
that  his  puerile  performances  received  no  improve- 
ment froHi  his  maturer  (Indies. 

At  this  time  began  bis  acquaintance  with  Wycherley, 
a  man  who  feems  to  have  had  among  his  contempo- 
raries his  full  (hare  of  reputation,  to  have  been  eftcemed 
without  virtue,  and  careffed  without  good-humour. 
Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice  ;  Wycherley  wrote  verfes 
in  his  praifc,  which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis  with 
writing  to  himfelf,  and  they  agreed  for  a  while  to 
flatter  one  anqthcr.     It  is  pleafant  to  remark  how  foon 
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and  wliich  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a  bafis  of  fame  ; 
and^  being  delisted  with  rural  poems^  recommended 
to  him  to  write  a  pafloral  com^y,  like  thofe  whidi 
are  read  (b  ei^rly  in  Italy ;  a  defign  which  Pope  pro-  * 
bably  did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  follow  it. 
•  Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet ;  and  think* 
ing  himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  converfation^  beg^  at 
ieventeen,  to  frequent  Will's,  a  coffee-houfe  on  the 
north  fide  of  Ruflel-ftreet  in  Covent-garden,  where 
the  wits  of  that  time  ufed  to  aflemble,  and  where 
Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accuftomed  ta 
preiide. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefatlgably 
diligent,  and  infatiably  curious ;  wanting  health  for 
violent,  and  money  for  expenfive  pleafures,  and  hav- 
ing certainly  excited  in  himfelf  very  flrong  deiires  of 
intelleftual  eminence,  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  over 
his  books ;  but  he  read  only  to  (tore  his  mind  with 
fa^  and  images,  feizing  all  that  his  authors  prefented 
with  undiftinguiihing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite 
for  knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind  like 
his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  at- once  involun- 
tarily improving.  Judgement  is  forced  upon  us  by 
experience.  He  that  reads  many  books  muft  compare 
one  opinion  or  one  ftyle  with  another ;  and  when  he -com- 
pares, muft  neceflarily  diftinguiih,  rejedt,  and  prefer. 
But  the  account  given  by  himfelf  of  his  ftudies  was,  that 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for  amufement, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-feven  for  improvement  and  in- 
^rudtion ;  that  in  the  firft  part  of  this  time  he  defired 
only  to  know,  and  in  the  fecond  he  endeavoured  to 
judge. 

The 
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Tht  Paftociba,  Wluck  had  been  for  fomc  tinMfhwiindl 
about  aiBOQK  pcMU  and  criticks^  were  ai  laft  primiul 
(1709)  in  Toofon's  MiSctihnY^  in  a  voktnae  which 
liipu»  with  the  Paftoials  g£  Philips,  and  aided  with 
thofe  of  Pope. 

The  fiMne  year  was  written  die  jyEgr  m  Criiuijmi 
a  work  which  diij^ys  fuch  extent  of  comprdienfioo^ 
Ufik  nicetf  of  diftindion,  fuch  aoqua'intance  with 
wtaokind,  and  fudi  knowledge  both  of  ancient  and 
Bodem  ktming,  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  omh 
tDitft  ^e  and  longed  experience.  It  was  publtflied 
about  two  years  afterwards  ;  and  being  praif^xi  by  Ad* 
diibn  in  the  Sfe^ot  with  fufficient  liberality,  met  with 
lb  much  favour  as  enraged  Dennis,  *^  who/*  he  fiiys, 
^  found  himfelf  attacked^  without  any  manner  of  pro« 
^  vocation  on  bis  fide,  and  attacked  in  his  peribn, 
^  inftead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a 
^  ftranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  knew 
^  he  was  perfccuted  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  iaw 
^  that  this  was  attempted  in  a  clandeftine  nunncr, 
^  with  the  utnioft  fsirchocd  and  calumny,  but  found 
^  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  affected  hypocrite, 
^  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  the  fame  time  but 
'*  truth,  candour,  friendihip,  good-nature,  humanity, 
*'  and  magnanimity." 

How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  not  eaiily  per* 
ceived,  nor  how  his  pcrfon  is  depreciated ;  but  he 
iecmi.  to  have  known  iomething  of  Pope's  chara&er, 
ki  whom  may  be  difcovered  an  appetite  to  talk  too 
firequcmly  of  his  own  virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  expeded  to 
diiftatc.     He  fuppofcs  himfelf  to  be  aikcd  two  quef- 

tionsj 
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tioiis ;  whecber  tke  Eflkj  will  ^iicoeed^  and  who  dr 
wlttt  is  dieaiiilion 

its  ibccetfiie  admits  to  be  (ecared  hj  the  falie  opi- 
fiioDS  then  prcvak&t: ;  the  anth w  he  ocndiides  to  be 
yomig  dnd  raw, 

^^  Firft,  becaufe  he  difcorers  a  fuffideacy  befoul 
^'  his  little  ability,  and  hath  rafhly  undertaken  a  talk 
^^  infinitely  above  hb  force.  Secondly,  whift  this  lit- 
'^  tie  author  ftruts,  and  afieds  the  didfeuorian  air,  ha 
*^  plainly  ihews,  that  at  the  £une  rime  he  is  under  the 
*^  rod ;  and  while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to  others^ 
'^  is  a  pedantick  flave  to  authority  and  opimon* 
*'  Thirdly,  he  hath,  like  fchool-boys,  borrowed  both 
'^  from  living  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his 
'^  own  mind,  and  frequently  contradifts  himfel£ 
"  Fifthly,  he  is  almoft  perpetualfy  in  the  wrong.** 

All  theie  poiitions  he  attempts  to  provefby  quota* 
tions  and  remarks ;  but  his  defire  to  do  mifchief  is 
greater  than  his  power.  He  has,  however,  juftly  cri* 
tidied  fbme  paflages,  in  thefe  lines  : 

There  are  whom  heaven  has  blefsM  with  ftoie  of  mt, 
Y||  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  wit  and  judgement  ever  are  at  ftrife— 

it  is  apparent  that  wii  has  two  meanings,  and  that  whae 
is  wanted,  though  called  w//,  is  truly  judgement.  So 
far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly  right ;  but,  not  content  with 
argument,  he  will  have  a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs 
over  the  firft  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be*for- 
gotten.  **  By  the  way,  what  rare  numbers  are  here ! 
*'  Would  not  one  fwear  that  thisyoungfter  had  efpoufed 
*'  fome  antiquated  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce 
**  on  account  of  impotence  from  fome  fuperannuated 
^«  iinncr ;  and,  having  been  p — xed  by  btt  fonact 
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•^  {p6u{cy  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepit  age,  ^hich 
•*  makes  her  hobble  fo  damnably."  This  was  the  man 
:whc  would  reform  a  nation  finking  into  barbarity. 

In  another  plaee  Pope  himfelf  allowed  that  Dennis 
liad  detected  one  of  thofe  blunders  which  are  called 
M/i.    The  firft  edition  had  this  line  : 

What  is  this  wit— 

Where  Granted,  fcom'd ;  and  envied  where  acq\iir*d  ? 

•*  How/*  fays  Ac  critick,  "  can  wit  be  fccrrCd  where  it 
^  b  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequently  employed  in 
«*  Hibernian  land  ?  The  perfon  that  wants  this  wit 
•*  may  indeed  be  fcomed,  but  the  fcorn  ihews  the  ho* 
•*  nour  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit.**  Of  this  re^ 
mark  Pope  made  the  proper  ufe,  by  corredting  the 
paflage. 

I  have  prefcrved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reafonable  in 
Dennis's  criticifm ;  it  remains  that  jufticc  be  done  to 
his  delicacy.  **  For  his  acquaintance  (fays  Dennis)  he 
^*  names  Mr.  Wallh,  who  had  by  no  means  the  qualifi- 
**  cation  which  this  author  reckons  abfolutely  neceflary 
*^  to  a  critick,  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was,  like 
**  this  Eflaycr,  a  very  indifferent  poet ;  he  lovedjco  be 
•*  wcU-dreffed ;  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentle- 
^  man  whom  Mn  Wallh  ufed  to  take  into  his  company^ 
•*  as  a  double  foil  to  his  perfon  and  capacity. — Enquire 
*'  between  SutsningbiU  and  Oakingkam  for  a  young,  ihort, 
••  fquab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love, 
•*  am!  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author  to  make 
•'  pcrfonal  rcflcftions  ? — He  may  extol  the  anticnts, 
•*  but  he  has  rcafon  to  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  born 
•*  a  nuxlern  ;  for  \\?A  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents, 
*•  and  his  father  txmfctjucntly  had  by  law  had  the  ab- 
'^ibJutc  diijH>ikl'of  him,  his  life  had  Lcca  no  longer 
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«« tkan  that  of  one  of  his  poemsj  the  life  of  half  a  day. 
^^  — i-Let  the  perfbn  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  no* 
^^  ver  16  contemptible^  his  inward  man  is  ten  times 
*^  more  ridiculous ;  it  being  impoffible  that  his  ooc- 
**  ward  form,  though  it  be  that  of  downright  monkey, 
*'  ihould  differ  fb  much  from  human  ihape,  as  his  un- 
'^  thinking  immaterial  part  does  from  human  under- 
•'  fianding/'  Thus  began  the  hoftility  between  Pope 
and  Dennis,  which,  though  it  was  fufpendedfor  a  ihOTt 
time,  never  was  appeafed.  Pope  feems,  at  firft,  to  have 
attacked  him  wantonly ;  but  though  he  always  profefled 
to  deipife  him,  he  difcovers,  by  mentioning  him  very 
often,  that  he  felt  his  force  or  his  venom. 

Of  this  Eflay  Pope  declared  that  he  did  not  expeft 
die  £ile  to  be  quick,  becaufe  not  one  gentleman  infixtj^ 
even  rfBieral  education,  could  underhand  it.  The  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  education  of  that  time,  feem  to  have 
been  of  a  lower  charafter  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous  impreflioB. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  cenfurer  ;  the  zealous  papifts 
thought  the  monks  treated  with  too  much  contempt, 
and  Erafmus  too  ftudioufly  praiied ;  but  to  thefe  eb- 
je&ions  he  had  not  much  regard. 

The  Effay  has  been  tranflatcd  into  French  by  HamU 
/M,  author  of  the  Comte  de  Grammont,  whofc  verfion  was 
never  printed,  by  Robetbamy  fecretary  to  the  King  for 
Hanover,  and  by  Rejhel;  and  commented  by  Dr.  War- 
burton,  who  has  difcovered  in  it  fuch  order  and  con- 
neffcion  as  was  not  perceived  by  Addifon^  nor,  as  is  (aid, 
intended  by  the  author. 

Almoft  every  poem,  confifling  of  precepts,  is  fo  far 
arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many  of  the  para- 
graphs may  change  places  with  no  agparcnt  inconvem- 
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enoe;  for  o£  two  of  JOMe  ^dons,  depeadiBg  ttpoft 
lome  remote  and  general  principle,  there  is  (eldom  anf 
cogent  reafon  why  one  iKNild  precede  the  other.  But 
ibr  the  order  in  which  thef  ftand,  whatever  it  be,  a  lit- 
tle ingenuity  may  eafily  give  a  reafi>n.  k  is  f^fiUe^ 
Uy%  Hooker,  ibat  kj  long  arcumduQiaH^  fnm  awy  mt 
Snub  ali  iruib  may  bf  iwf erred.  Of  all  homc^^eneom 
truthf,  at  kail  of  all  truths  refpefting  the  fame  geaerd 
^€■^9  in  whatever  fcries  they  may  be  produced,  a  oon- 
catenaticm  by  intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed,  fucfa 
•s,  when  it  is  unce  (hewn,  (hall  appear  natural ;  but  if 
this  order  be  reverfed,  another  mode  of  conneftion 
equally  fpectous  may  be  found  or  made.  Ariftode  is 
Yraifed  for  naming  Fortitude  firft  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
w  that  without  which  no  other  virtue  can  fleadily  be 
pra&ifed  ;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have 
placed  Prudence  and  Juftice  before  it,  fiacc  withrac 
Prudence  Fortitude  it  mad ;  without  Juftsoe,  it  is  oiiA 
chievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perfpicuity,  that  feries  is 
fufficiently  regular  that  avoids  obfcurky ;  and  wheee 
tfaece  is  no  obfeufftyt  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  difcovcr 
method. 

In  the  SfeBstor  was  puUiihed  the  MfffieA^  which  he 
firft  fubmined  to  the  pcrufd  of  Steele,  aad  ootieded 
in  compliance  with  his  criticifnai.  , 

It  is  reafonable  to  infer,  firoai  hb  Letten,  that  the 
verij^  on  the  UnfortwiBie  Lsdf  wexe  written  abMt  the 
tkne  when  his  Efay  was  publiihed.  The  hMft  naoae 
and  adventures  I  have  fought  with  fruitleft  enquiry. 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  hwe  leaned  fiom 
lln  Ruflfhead,  who  writes  with  the  coofideooe  ^  am 
friiaoMUvuilU^iafgrmaUQik    S^  wis  a  womM  of 
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cminfur  nak  ttd  Urgp  fbrtuaey  the  wtfd  of  «o  mafcley 
Vfbo,  kivii^  :givcn  lier  A  proper  educatiott^ciipeftod 
like  other  guaErditJis  thsc  ihe  flxnild  make  tt  ieaft  aft 
equal  mMtdi^  and  fuch  he  propofed  to  her^  bw  feuai 
it  rgeded  in  £ivour  of  a  Jfcuqg  geDtleman  of  ioj&rior 
oonditiofu 

naying  drlcovcred  tse  oorreipoiideiice  between  tbe 
two  lovers,  and  finding  the  yonng  ladj  decermiaed^C0 
sdnde  by  her  own  choice^  he  &tppofed  that  fepanlllon 
mig^  do  what  can  raiely  be  done  by  arguments,  and 
ient  her  into  a  finrdgn  country,  where  ihe  was  obliged 
to  cmxverfc  only  with  thofe  £rom  wh^m  her  uokle  had 
imdni^  to  fear. 

Her  lo^^er  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but  his  let- 
ters were  iaftercepted  and  carried  to  her  guardiaq,  whQ 
dtrefiked  her  to  be  watched  with  jftiil  greater  vigilance; 
tUl  of  this  reftraint  ihe  grew  £o  impatient^  that  ihe 
bribed  a  woman-iervant  to  procure  her  a  fword,  which 
ihe  direded  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  intention  to 
nuie  the  Lady's  charaider,  it  does  not  appear  that  iho 
had  any  claim  to  praiie,  nor  much  ix)  compaflion.  She 
ieems  to  have  been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungovexn* 
able.  Her  iinkle's  power  could  not  have  lafled  long; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  ^ome  in 
time.  But  her  defires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  ihe 
liked  ielf-murder  better  than  fufpence. 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  whoever  he  was, 
is  with  much^  juftice  delivered  to  pofterity  as  a  fdj/e 
CuardUn ;  he  feems  to  liave  done  only  that  for  which  a 
guardian  is  appointed ;  he  endeavoured  to  dire<3:  his 
niece  till  ihe  ihould  be  able  to  dicrft  herfelf.  Poetry 
has  not  <^nbeen  worfc  employed  than  in  dignifying 
the  amorous  fwry  of  a  raving  glrL 

3  "^^ 
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Not  long  after,  he  wrote  the  Rape  of  the  Loct^  tfar 
moft  airy,  the  moft  ing^ous,  and  the  moft  ddight^^ 
fbl  of  all  his  compofitionsy  occafioned  by  a  frolkk  of 
gallantry,  rather  too  familiar,  in  which  Lord  Petre  cue 
<^  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This,  whe- 
ther ftealth  or  violence,  was  fo  much  refented,  thic 
the  commerce  of  the  two  families,  before  very  friendly, 
was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who,  beiDi; 
ieoiftary  to  King  James's  Qyeen,  had  followed  his 
Miftrefs  into  France,  and  who  being  the  author  of  Sbr 
SohwMH  SingUj  a  comedy,  and  fome  tranilations,  was 
entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  Wit,  folicited  Pope  to  ea- 
deavour  a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poeM,  which 
might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.  In 
compliance  with  Caryl's  requeft,  though  his  name  was 
for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the  firft  and  laft  letter, 
C — 1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos  was  written  (1711),  asb 
faid,  in  a  fortnight,  and  font  to  the  offended  Lady, 
who  liked  it  well  enough  to  (hew  it ;  and,  with  the 
ufual  procefs  of  litcrarj^  tranfaftions,  the  author,  dread- 
ftg  a  furrcptitious  edition,  was  forced  to  publifh  it. 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  been  fuch  as  was  ddired  ; 
the  pacification  and  diverfion  of  all  to  whom  it  related, 
except  Sir  George  Brown,  who  complained  with  {omt 
bittemefs  that,  in  the  charafter  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was 
iQade  to  talk  nonfenfe.  Whether  all  this  be  true,  I 
have  fome  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago,  a  niece 
of  Mn.  Fermor,  who  prcfided  in  an  Englilh  Convent, 
mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very  little  gratitude,  ra- 
ther as  an  infult  than  an  honour ;  and  (he  may  be  (up* 
pofed  to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  her  family. 

At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addiibn  me^ 
wwmfJL    Pope,  however,  faw  that  it  was  capable  of 

Improve- 
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fmptmkmdati  nA,  having  luckily  contrived  to  bor* 
row  hk  tUxidMieifj hoax  the  RoJicmciaHs^  imparted  the. 
fcheme  with  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addifbn^ 
who  told  him  diit  his  work^  as  it  itood^  was  a  deUciaus 
Hub  iUngf  aad  gave  hiin  no  encoviragement  to  re- 

t0ltcfa  tt4 

This  hat  beeli  too  haftil/  confidered  as  an  inflance 
g£  Addifbn's  jealoofy ;  for  as  he  could  not  guefs  thd 
conduft  of  the  new  defign,  or  the  poflibilities  of  .^ba- 
fure  o^mpfi&d  in  a  fi&ibn  of  which  there  had  been  no 
eximples^  faa  might  veiy  rea(bnably  and  kindly  per- 
fiiadb  the  tt^or  to  acquiefce  in  his  own  profperity^ 
aod  fyAikf  an  attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  un- 
atceflary  haaard, 

Addiibn's  counfcl  was  happily  rejefted.  Pope  fore- 
law  the  fiiMfe  efflorefcence  of  imagery  then  budding 
m  his  ffiiad,  and  refolved  to  fpare  no  art^  or  induftry 
of  cukivaciotu  The  foft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was 
already  &ootiiig,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  didtion 
were  ready  at  bis  hand  to  colour  and  embellilh  it. 

Hia  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fuccefs.  The  Rape 
€f  iki  L(kk  ftands  forward^  in  the  claOies  of  literature^  '; 
at  fke  moft  ejcquiiite  example  of  ludicrous  poetry. 
Berkeley  congratulated  him  upon  the  difplay  of  powers 
moit'  mily  poetical  than  he  had  fiiewn  before ;  with 
olegance  of  defcription  tijid  juftnefs  of  precepts,  he  had  ^ 
saw  exhibited  boundlefs  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  confidered  the  intermixture  of  the  ma- 
ohiiiery  with  the  adtion  as  his  moft  fuccefsful  exertion 
of  poetical  art.  He  indeed  could  never  afterwards 
produce  any  •  thing  of  fuch  unexampled  excellence. 
Tbofe  performances,  which  ftrike  with  wonder,  arc 
combinations  of  ikilful  geni|is  with  happy  caiualty ; 

Vot.  IV.  C*  ^xA. 
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and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  felicit)',  like  the  difoorciy 
of  a  new  race  of  preternatural  agents^  fliould  happen 
twice  to  the  fame  man. 

Of  tills  poem  the  author  was,  I  diink^  allowed  to 
ei^oy^he  praife  for  a  long  time  without  difturbanoe. 
Many  years  afterwards  Dennis  publiftied  fome  remarkt 
upon  it,  with  ver)'  little  force,  and  with  noefie& ;  for 
the  opinion  of  the  publick  was  already  fettled,  and  it 
wa|%^  longer  at  the  mercy  of  criticifm. 

About  this  time  he  publifhed  the  TewtpU  ofFame^ 
which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  correfpondence,  he 
had  written  two  years  before ;  that  is,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  fb 
much  learning  and  fo  much  obfervation  as  that  woik 
exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  publifhed  fom^  le- 
roarks,  of  which  the  mod  rcafonable  is,  that  fome  of 
the  lines  rcprefent  motion  as  exhibited  hy  fctdpiurt. 
'  Of  the  Epiflle  from  Eloifa  to  AbeUrdj  I  do  not  know 
the  date.  His  firft  inclination  to  attempt  a  compofi- 
tion  of  that  tender  kind  arofe,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me, 
from  his  perufal  of  Prior^s  Nut-broum  Maid.  Hovf 
much  he  has  furpalTed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  neceflaty 
to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  faid  with  juflicc, 
that  he  has  excelled  every  compofition  of  the  fame 
kinO.  The  mixture  of  religions  hope  and  reflgnation 
giv(  Atx  elevation  and  dignity  to  difappointcd  love, 
whici.  ini3j:;cs  merely  natxiral  cnnnot  beftow.  The  gloom 
of  a  convent  ilrikcs  the  imaglnntion  with  far  greater 
force  than  the  iolitut!c  of  a  gro\c. 

•1  his  |>iece  wa?;  however,  ni>t  much  his  fjvourite  in 
his  lattc;  years,  thoi^gh  I  never  hcu J  upon  w  hat  prin* 
ciple  be  Ilij^lucd  it.  • 

-  -  3  -  I» 
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In  the  nextyqir  (1713)  htpuhlifbcdWiHii/or  ^efi  ^ 
of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  fixteen, 
about  the  fame  time  as  his  Paftorals,  and  the  latter 
part  was  added  afterwards  :  where  the  addition  begins, 
we  arc  not  told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  con- 
fefs  their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Landf- 
downe^  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and  influence 
among  the  Tories  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  concluiioh 
of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to  Addifon,  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  politician.  Reports  like  this  are  often  (pread 
with  boldnefs  very  difproportionate  to  their  evidence. 
Why  fhould  Addifon  receive  any  particular  difttirbanc(i 
from  the  lad' lines  of  IVindfor  Foreji  ?  If  contrariety  of 
opinion  could  poifon  a  politician,  he  Would  not  live  a 
day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  muft  have  felt  l^ope*s  force  of 
genius  much  more  from  hiany  other  parts  of  his  works* 

The  pain  that  Addifon  might  feel  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  confefs ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  fo  well 
iiipprefled  his  difcontent,  that  Pope  now  thought  him- 
felf  his  favourite  ;  for,  having  been  confulted  in  the  re- 
vifal  ofCafOy  he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue;  and, 
when  Dennis  publifhed  his  Remarks,  undertook  not 
indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  Nar* 
rative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis ^ 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Addifon  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  this  difingenuous  hoftility ;  for,  fays 
Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  him,  *^  indeed  your  opinion,  that 
*^  *tis  entirely  to  be  negledted,  would  be  my  own  in 
•*  my  own  cafe ;  but  I  felt  more  warmth  here  than  I 
•*  did  when  I  firft  faw  his  book  againft  myielf  (though 
*^  indeed  in  two  minutes  it  made  me  heartily  merry).'^ 
Addifon  was  not  a  man  oh  whom  fuch  cant  of  (enfi* 
'  \)rlity  could  make  much  impreiiion.     He  left  the  pam- 
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phlpt  to  itfclf^  having  difbwned  It  to  Dem^^  aof  per- 
haps did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deferved  orach  by  hit 
officioufhcfs. 

This  year  ^^•as  printed  in  the  GuarHan  the  iromcal 
comparifon  between  the  Paftorals  of  Philips  and  Pope  i 
a  compofition  of  artifice,  criticifin,  and  literatare,  to 
which  nothing  equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fiipc^ 
riority  of  Pope  is  fo  ingenioufly  diflembled,  and  the 
feeblelines  of  Philips  fo  fkilfully  preferred,  that  Steele, 
being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to  print  the  paper  left 
Po]|^  (bould.be  offended.  Addifon  immediately  law  the 
writer*s  defign ;  and,  as  it  feems,  had  malice  enough 
to  conceal  hk  difcovery,  and  to  permit  a  publication 
which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips  ridiculous^  made 
him  for  ever  an  enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  ftnmg 
inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  Painting  with  that  of 
Poetr)',  and  put  himfelf  \mder  the  tuition  of  Jems, 
He  was  near-fighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  na- 
ture fot  a  painter :  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could 
advance,  and  fometimes  perfuaded  his  friends  to  fit.  A 
pidure  of  Betterton,  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  by  him, 
was  m  the  pofleflion  of  Lord  Mansfield :  if  this  was 
taken  from  the  life,  he  muft  have  begun  to  paint  ctr- 
Her ;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pope's  ambition  of 
this  new  art  produced  fome  encomiaftick  veries  to 
Jcn'as,  which  certainly  Ihew  his  power  as  a  poet ; 
but  I  have  been  told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of 
painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regirded  Betterton  with  kind- 
ttcfi  and  ehccm  ;  and  after  his  death  publiihcd,  under 
his  name,  a  vcrtion  into  nuKiern  Engliih  of  Chaucer^a. 
Prologues,  and  one  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  t^as  re- 

lated 
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hxtdhj  Mr.  Harte^  iwre  believed  to  have  been  theper- 
formance  of  Pope  himfelf  by  Fcnton,  who  made  him  a 
gay  o&r  of  five  pouiu}^,  if  he  would  fliew  them  in  tho 
hand  of  Betterton/ 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  attempt^ 
by  which  profit  was  fou^t  as  well  as  praife.  The 
poems  whidbi  he  had  hitherto  written^  however  they 
might  have  difTufed  his  name,  had  made  very  little  ad* 
dttion  to  his  fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  father 
made  him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it 
might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large ;  his  religion^  hin* 
dered  him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  employ* 
menr,  and  he  complained  that  he  wanted-  even  money 
to  buy  book^  ^. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour  of 
the  publick  extended,  by  foliciting  a  fubfcription  tOi^ 
vedioa  of  the  Iliad,  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fome  time,  a  prac- 
tice peculiar  to  the  Englifh*  The  firft  confiderablc 
work,  for  which  tlus  expedient  was  employed,  b  faid  to 
have  been  Dryden's  Virgil ;  and  it  had  been  tried  again 
with  great  fuccefs  when  the  Tatlers  were  collected  into 
volumes. 

There  was  reafon  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt 
would  be  fuccefsful.  He  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  re- 
putation, and  was  perfonally  known  to  almoft  all  whom 
dignity  of  employment  or  fplendour  of  reputation  had 
made  eminent;  he  converfed  indifferently  with  both 
parties,  and  never  difturbed  the  publick  with  his  poli- 
tical opinions ;  and  it  might  be  naturally  expedted,  as 
each  fiidtion  then  boafted  its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great 
men,  who  on  other  occafions  pradifed  all  the  violence 
of  oppofition^  would  emulate  each  other  in  their  en- 
.     -  •  Spcnce, 
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couragement  of  a  poet  who  had  delighted  all^  and  hf 
whom  none  had  been  oifended. 
-  With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  m  Englifli  Ifiad  to  fub- 
*  fcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto,  for  fix  guineas  ;  a 
fufn,  according  to  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  by 
no  means  inconfiderable,  and  greater  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  afked  before.  His  propofal,  however, 
was  very  favourably  received ;  and  the  patrons  of  litera- 
ture wcrebufy  to  recommend  his  undertaking,  and  pro- 
more  his  intcreft.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
fuch  n  genius  ihould  be  wafted  upon  a  work  not  ori- 
ginal ;  but  propofed  no  means  by  which  he  might  live 
without  it.  Addifon  recommended  caution  and  mo- 
deration, and  advifed  him  not  to  be  content  with  the 
praifc  uf  half  the  nation,  when  he  might  be  univcrfally 
ftitoured. 

The  greatnefs  of  the  de(ign,the  popularity  of  the  au« 
thor,  and  the  attention  of  the  litcrar>'  world,  naturally 
rtifed  fuch  expectations  of  the  future  fale,  that  the 
bookfellers  made  their  offers  with  great  eagernefs ;  but 
the  higheft  bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot^  who  became  pro- 
prietor on  condition  of  fupplying,  at  his  own  expence, 
all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  fubfcribcrs, 
or  prcfirnted  to  friends,  and  paying  two  hundred  pounds 
for  every  volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  ftipulated  that  nono 
ihould  be  printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  might  not  be  depreciated  ;  but  Lintot  impreflcd 
the  lame  pages  upon  a  fmall  Folio,  and  paper  perhaps 
a  little  thinner;  and  fold  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for 
half  a  guinea  each  volume,  books  fo  little  inferior  to 
ihe  Quartos,  that,  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  thofe  Folios, 
])eing  afterwards  fliortcned  by  cutting  away  the  top 
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and  bottom^  were  (old  as  copies  printed  for  the  fubicfi- 
ben.  •  , 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  wd  fifty  on  royal  p?per 
in  Folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  of  the  fmall  Folio, 
having  printed  feventcen  hundred  and  fifty  copies, of 
the  firfi  volume,  hej^educed  the  number  in  the  other 
Tohimes  to  a  thoufand. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  relate  that  the  bookieller>  after 
all  his  hopes  and  all  hts  liberality,  was,  by  a  very  unjuft 
and  illegal  a&ion,  defrauded  of  his  profit.  An  edition 
of  the  Englifli  Iliad  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Duode* 
cimo,  and  imported  clandeftinely  for  the  gratification 
of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to  read  what  they  could 
not  yet  afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commo^ 
dious ;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contract  his  F^lio 
at  once  into  a  Duodecimo,  and  lofe  the  advantage  of  an 
intermediate  gradation.  The  notes,  which  in  the 
Dutch  copies  were  placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  large  volumes,  were  now  fubjoined 
to  the  text  in  the  fame  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
eafily  confulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  were  firft  printed,  and  five  thoufand  a  few 
weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed  great  numbers  were  n^- 
ceflTary  to  produce  confiderablc  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals,  and  engaged 
not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  fome  degree  that  of 
his  friends  who  patronifcd  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be 
frighted  at  his  own  undertaking ;  and  finding  himfelf 
^t  firft  embarraflTed  with  diiriculties,  which  retarded 
?nd  opprcffed  him,  he  was  for  a  time  timorai^s  and  un- 
cafy ;   had  his   nights  diluirbed   by  dreams  of  long 
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journeys  throygh  unknown  ways,  and  wiihed,  as  he  faid, 

tbaifomf^dj  would  bang  bim  •.  • 

This  mifcry,  however,  was  not  of  longcountinuancc; 
he  grew  by  degrees  more  acquainted  with  Homcr'f 
images  and  expreffions,  and  practice  increafed  his  fa* 
cility  of  verification.  I|i  a  ftort  time  he  reprefcnts 
himfclf  as  difpatching  rcgtftit%  fifty  vcrfcs  a  day, 
which  would  ihcw  him  by  an  eafy  computation  the  ter* 
mmation  of  his  labour* 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation.  He 
that  alks  a  fubfcription  foon  finds  that  he  has  enemies. 
All  who  do  not  encourage  him  defiune  him.  He  that 
wants  money  will  rather  be  thought  angry  than  poor  ; 
mnd  he  that  wiihes  to  favc  his  money  conceals  his  avarice 
by  his  nulice.  Addifon  had  hinted  his  fufpicion  that 
Pope  was  too  much  a  Tory ;  and  fome  of  the  Tories 
mpeded  his  principles  becaufe  he  had  contributed  to 
the  Guardian^  which  was  carried  on  by  Steele. 

To  thofc  who  cenfured  his  politicks  were  added  cnc* 
nies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called  in  queftion  hif 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  his  qualifications  for  a  trani* 
lator  of  Homer.  To  thefe  he  made  no  publick  oppo^ 
fition ;  but  in  one  of  his  Letters  cfcapes  from  them  as 
well  as  he  can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education,  and  a 
courfc  of  life  of  which  much  feems  to  have  paflcd  in 
cooverfiition,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  ovcrflcmed 
with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt  himfclf  deficient  he 
(ought  affiftancc ;  and  what  man  of  learning  would  re- 
fiife  to  help  him  }  Minute  enquiries  into  the  force  of 
words  are  Icfs  neceflan*'  in  tranflating  Homer  than  other 
poets,  bccaufc  his  politions  arc  general,  and  his  repre- 
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icntations  natunily  with  very  little  dependence  on  local 
or  temporary  cuftomsj  on  thofe  chw  jcablc  fcencf  of 
artificial  life,  which|  by  mingling  original  with  acci- 
dental jiotions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images' 
which  time  effaceS|  produce  ambiguity  in  di^on^  and 
obfcurity  in  books.  To  diis  open  difplay  of  uiudvd- 
cerated  nature  it  muft  be  a^ribed^  that  Homer  has  fewer 
paflages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  eithfr 
in  the  learned  or  in  modern  languages.  I  have  read  of 
a  man,  who  being,  by  his  ignoraace  of  Greek,  com- 
pelled to  gratify  his  curiofity  with  the  Latin  printed 
on  the  oppofite  page,  decUred  that  from  the  rude  fim*' 
plicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered^  he  formed  nobler 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majefty  than  from  the  laboured 
•legancc  of  polifhed  verlions* 

Thofe  literal  tranflations  were  always  at  hand^  aoA 
from  them  he  could  eafily  obtain  his  author's  fenfe 
with  fufficient  certainty :  and  among  the  readen  of 
Homer  the  number  is  very  fmall  of  thofe  who  find 
much  in  the  Greek  more  than  m  the  Latins  except 
the  mufick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical  ^ 
tranflation  of  Eabanus  Wffus^  an  unwearied  writer  of 
Latin  ycrfes ;  he  had  the  French  Homers  of  La  Yalierie 
and  Dacier^  and  the  EngUih  oiCb(^man^  Uobbesj  and 
O^lby.  With  Chapman^  whofe  work,  though  now 
totally  negleftcd,.  feems  to  have  becji  popukir  al- 
moft  to  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  he  had  very  fre- 
quent confultations,  and  perhaps  never  tranilated  any 
paflage  till  he  had  read  his  veriion,  which  indeed  he 
has  been  fometimes  fufpe^led  of  ufing  iadead  of  the 
originaL 
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Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided;  for  the  fijc 
T(duines  would  have  been  very  little  more  ibzn  fix 
poihphlets  without  them.  What  the  mere  peruial  of 
the  text  could  fuggeft^  Pope  wanted  no  affiflance  to 
coUeft  or  methodise ;  but  more  was  neceflary ;  many 
pages  were  to  be  fiUed^  aid  learning  muft  fupply  ma- 
terials  to  wit  and  judgement.  Something  might  be 
gathered  from  Dacier ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  in* 
debr^  to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  acceffi- 
We  to  common  readers.  Euftathius  u'as  therefore  ne- 
ccffarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius,  of  whofe 
work  there  was  then  no  Latin  verfion,  I  fufpedt  Pope, 
if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to  have  been  able ;  (bme 
other  was  therefore  to  be  found,  who  had  lei  Aire  as 
well  as  abilities ;  and  he  was  doubtlefs  mod  readily 
^employed  who  would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  hiftory  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced* 
Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares  himielf 
t  the  commentator  in  part  upon  the  Jtiad;  and  it  appears 
from  Penton's  Letter,  prefcr\ed  in  the  Mufeum,  that 
Broome  was  at  firft  engaged  in  confulting  Euftathius  ; 
but  that  after  a  time,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  he  dc* 
fitted ;  another  man  of  Cambridge  was  then  employed, 
who  foon  grew  wear)*  of  the  \%t)rk  ;  and  a  third,  that 
was  recommended  by  Tbirlty,  is  now  difcovered  to 
harcfbcen  Jorii/t,  a  man  (ince  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  who  complained'  that  Pope,  having  accepted 
and  approved  his  performance,  never  tefti6ed  any  cu- 
riofity  to  fee  him,  and  who  profcffed  to  have  forgotten 
the  terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Fenton  ufes  are  very  metrrantilc  :  I  think  atjirfijigbi 
that  kis  fcrf^nianeit  is  v^ty  commendable^  and  have  Jent 
for  bim  to  finijh  tbe  i  ^tb  l^$ok^  and  So/ind  it  with 

bit 
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AiV  demands  far  bis  trouble.  1  bove  bere  encltfid  ibe^r 
cimen  i  if  tbe  rejl  ceme  before  the  return^  I  mil  kee^ 
tbem  MU I  receive  your  order. 

Broome  tlien  ofiered  hb  iervice  a  fecond  time,  whidt 
was  probably  accepted,  as  they  had  afterwards  a  do&r. 
correfpondence.  Pamell  contributed  the  Life  of  Ho- 
mer, which  Pope  found  fo  harlh,  that  he  lock  great 
pains  in  corrcfting  it ;  and  by  his  own  diligence,  with 
fuch  help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could  procure  him,  in 
ibmewfaat  more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  verfioa 
of  the  lUudj  with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  1712^ 
hi^  tuTnty-fifth  year;  and  concluded  it  in  1718^  his 
thirtieth  year. 

-  When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  lines  a  day,  it  is 
natural  to  iuppofe  that  he  would  have  brought  his 
work  to  a  more  fpeedy  conclufion.     The  //iW,  con*  ' 
taining  lefs  than  fixteen  thoufand  verfes,  might  k|ve 
been  difpatched  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.     The  notes,  compiled  # 
wth  the  aiiiftance  of  his  mercenaries,  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  require  more  time  than  the  text.    Accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  the  progrefs  of  Pope  may  feem 
te  have  been  flow ;  but  the  diftance  is  commonly  very 
great  between  aftual   performances   and    fpeculative 
poifibility.     It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  as  much 
as  has  been  done  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow;  but 
on  the  morrow  feme  difficulty  emerges,   or  Ionic  ex- 
ternal impediment  obftrufts.     Indolence,  interruption, 
bulinefs,  and  pleafiire,  all  take  their  turns  of  retar- 
dation ;  and  everj^  long  work  is  lengthened  by  a  thou- 
fend  caufes  that  can,  and  ten  thoufand ,  that  cannot, 
be  recounted.     Perhaps  no  extenfive  and  multifarious 
pertbrmance  was  ever  effcfted  within  the  term  OT\^\t»\\^ 
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fixed  in  tbc  undertaker's  mind.  He  that  runs  againft 
Timcy  hu  an  antagoniA  noc  fubjeft  to  cafualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  traoflarioPt  tbou^ 
report  fcems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was  fqch  as  the 
world  has  not  often  feen.  The  fubfcribers  were  five 
hundred  and  feventy-five.  The  copies  for  which  fub- 
fcriptions  were  given  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four; 
and  only  fix  hundred  and  fixty  were  printed*  For 
thofe  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay;  he  therefore  re- 
ceivedy  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a  volumey 
five  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four 
fliiUings,  without  dedudtioui  as  the  books  were  fup 
plied  by  Lintot. 

By  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was  relieved 
from  thofe  pecuniary  diilreflb  with  which,  notwith* 
ftanding  his  popularity,  he  had  hitherto  ftruggled* 
Lord  Oxford  had  often  lamented  his  difqualification 
for^blick  employment,  but  never  propoied  a  penfion* 
While  the  tranilation  of  Hmaer  was  in  its  progrefs,  Mr« 
Craggs,  then  fccretary  oi  ftate,  offered  to  procure  him 
a  penfion,  which,  at  lead  during  his  miniftry,  might 
be  enjoyed  with  fccrecy.  This  was  not  accepted  by 
Pope,  who  told  him,  however,  that,  if  he  ihould  be 
preiffed  with  want  of  money,  he  would  fend  to  him  for 
occafional  fupplies.  Craggs  was  not  long  in  power, 
tnd  w|s  never  folickcd  for  money  by  Pope,  who  dif- 
daine#«lD  beg  wlfit  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  fkoivA  of  this  fubfcription,  which  he 
had  too  nrach  difcretios  to  fquander,  he  fecured  his 
future  life  from  want,  by  confiderable  annuities.  The 
eftate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  found  to  have 
been  charged"  wMtive  hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable 
to  Pope,  widch  dottbckis  hit  oanilacioii  enabled  hini 
to  purcliMfc. 


^     O    ^     E.  "tf 

It  caimoc  bt  nnwetcoDie  to  literary  curiofity,  that  I 
deduce  thus  minutely  the  luilory  of  the  Englifli  BUd. 
It  is  certainly*  the  noUeft  verfion  of  poetry  which  the 
woild  has  eirer  ieen;  and  its  publication  muil  therefore 
be  confidered  as  mb  c^  the  great  evena  in  the  aftnals  of 
Learning. 

To  thofe  who  have  Ikill  to  cftimate  the  ezcdknce 
and  difficulty  of  this  great  work,  it  muft  be  rery  de- 
firable  to  know  how  it  was  performed,  and  by  what 
gradations  it  advanced  to  corre&nefs«  Of  fiich  Ih  in- 
celle£kual  process  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely  been 
attainable;  but  happily  there  remains  the  origiad 
copy  of  the  lliad^  which,  being  obtained  by  Boling* 
broke  as  a  curiofity,  defcended  from  him  to  Mallet, 
and  is  now  by  the  felicication  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty  re- 
pofited  in  the  Mufeum. 

Between  this  manufcript,  which  is  written  upon  ac- 
cidental fragments  of  paper,  and  the  printed  edi- 
tion, there  mull  have  been  an  intemiediate  copy, 
that  was  perhaps  deftroyed  as  it  returned  from  the 
pre(s. 

From  the  firft  copy  I  have  procured  a  few  tran- 
fcripts,  and  (hall  e«btlnt  firft  the  printed  lines;  then, 
in  a  fmall  print,  thoie  of  the  manufcripts,  with  all 
their  variations.  Thofe  words  in  the  fmall  print 
which  arc  given  in  Italicks,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy, 
and  the  words  placed  under  them  adopted  i3|  their 
Head. 

The  beginning  of  the  firft  book  ftands  thus : 

The  wrath  of  Pelcus*  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddcfs,  (iiig. 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Plutoltglbomv  reign 
The  (buls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  (lain.  * 
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The  flera  Pcfiikt'  fi^»  O  Ooddeft,  fiog» 
wradi 
Of  «U  the  woet  tfGnm  cbt  fatal  ^Niogt 

Oreciaa 
That  IbrewM  with  wmrurs  dead  the  Fhrjrgyui  pUi% 
heroes 

Jbd  fMfM  tin  dark  6iBv>iiifAerma^t 
fiird  the  Ihady  hell  with  chiefs  untimelj 

Whofe  Umbs»  unboried  dn  the  naked  fhorCt 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  Tuitures  tore» 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  flrove ; 

Such  was  die  fovereign  doom»  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jovi 

Whole  limbs,  unburied  oo  the  hoftile  (hoiei 

Devouring  dogi  and  greedy  vultures  tore^ 

Since  firft  jftri^/n  and  AibUkt  ilrove ; 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  wiQ  of  Jotf  • 

Decki^,  O  Mufe,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 

Sprung  the  fierce  ilrife,  fVoih  what  offended  powtr  ? 

Latona*s  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpread. 

And  hcapM  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 

The  King  of  Men  bis  reverend  prieft  defy'di 

And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd* 

Declare*  O  Goddefs,  what  ofended  Power 
Enflam'd  their  r^^  in  that  iU-mum'd  liour  ; 

anger  fatal,  haplefs 

Fbotbus  himfelf  the  din  debate  procur*d» 

6erce 
T*  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injured  pfiefi  endurM  ; 
For  this  the  God  a  dire  infe^ion  fpread. 
And  heap*d  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead : 
.*|^he  King  of  Men  the  facrcd  Sire  dcfy*d. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dyM. 

For  Chryfes  fought  with  coiUy  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Vigor's  chain  \ 
Supoliant  the  venerable  Father  (lands, 
Apolio's  awf^  eloigns  grace  his  hands. 
By  thefc  he  bcg%  and,  lowly  bending  dowOi 
Extends  tfie  fceptrc  and  the  laurel  crown. 
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far  CkujkM'tavigjbXisf  ftif/^ 

coftly  gifts  to  ^io^ 
Hit  captive  daughter  from  the  Vidor's  chain  ; 
Suppliant  the  venerahle  Father  ftands, 
Apollo*^  awful  enGgns  gfac'd  his  hands. 
By  theie  be  begs,  and  lowly  bending*  d»wa 
^i  goUen  Jtiptre  and  the  laurel  crown^ 
Prefents  the  fceptre 
For  tbi/i  as  infiffu  rf  bU  God  be  ka^ 
The  God  Umi  finds  bis  gfUnJba/ts  sfiari 
The  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began* 


He  fued  to  all,  but  chief  impIorM  for  |jhce 
The  brother  kings  of  Atrens*  royal  race ; 
Ye  kings  and  warriors,  may  your  vows  be  crovm'dp 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  grounds 
May  Jove  reftore  y9u,  when  your  toils  arc  o*cr. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  fhore. 

To  all  he  fued,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus'  royal  race. 
^tfinsofJtreus^  mzy  y OUT  VOWS  be  crown'd* 

Kings  and  warriors 
Tour  labours  J  by  tbe  Q§ds  he  mil  your  labsurs  crowned  ^ 
Ss  may  tbe  Gods  jour  arms  vntb  couquefi  hltfs^ 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 
rm  Udd 

And  crown  your  laiours  nuitb  deferu^d/uectfi  ; 
May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  ihore* 

But,  oh  !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain. 
And  give  Chryfcis  to  thefe  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prcfcnt  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

But,  oh  I  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain, 
And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
Reciivt  mygifn;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  my  prefect  move. 
And  fear  tbe  God  that  deals  his  darts  armntd^ 
avenging  Phccbus,  fon  of  Jove. 


♦  i 
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The  Greeks,  In  fliMty^  dltir  jpilil  iAM  4eeIM 
The  prieft  to  reference,  and  feleafe  the  &ir« 
Not  fo  Atrides ;  he»  ^ith  kingly  pride. 
Repulsed  the  falcred  Sire,  and  thus  reply*d« 

He  faid,  the  Ofecks  tbetr  jotot  aieai  dedari^ 
^kifmhtrftlit  ^  fM^rnv  G'fVili  Hkmt^ 
T*  accept  the  ranfom,  and  releafe  the  fair  f 
JUvert  ibe  frU/t^  mtj/^mk  tbiirjoiH  ^^ffim: 
Not  lb  tbi  tyrmt^  he,  with  kingly  pridi, 

Atridet, 
RepuItM  the  faered  Sire,  and  tbtit  feplyM. 
INot  {a  vhe  tyrant.    DaYDEN«] 

Of  thefe  Unei^  and  of  the  whole  fifft  bOok,  I  anm 
tol4  tiitt  there  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more\iiried, 
and  more  deformed  with  interlineacions. 

The  begfnning  of  the  fecood  book  varies  very  little 
firom  the  printed  page,  and  is  therefore  fet  down  with- 
out any  paralM  :  the  few  flight  differences  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  elaborately  difplayed* 

Now  pleafing  deep  had  feal*d  eaeh  mortal  #ye  i 
Stretefa'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  tie  ; 
Th*  Immortals  flumker*d  en  tlicir  thrones  above. 
All  but  the  ever-watchftti  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Tbecit'  ion  be  bends  his  carc^ 
And  pkifigjS  liic  GieelL^  in  all  the  woes  of  War. 
Then  bids  an  cflipty  piianloai  rtfe  to  fight. 
And  thus  cQmmanis  the  vilk>n  of  the  night  : 

direct  t 
FlyJiencc.  detufivc  dic.im,  and  lighx,  as  ait. 
To  Agamemnon's  rovu!  tent  repair  \ 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th*  embattled  train, 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  duA)  pUin. 
H9W  tell  the  King  'tis  gi\cii  him  to  dcftroy 
DiKiaiecvB  now 

The  lofty  'afti/A  of  wide-cxtcndcd  Troy ; 
toWrs 

tor 
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For  no«r  no  more  die  Gods  with  Fate  €onlei»l; 
At  Jano's  fait  the  heayenly  fadions  end. 
DcftniAion  bwers  o*cr  yon  devoted  wall^ 

hangs 
And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th*  impending  fialL 

In\X)cation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Say,  Virgins,  featcd  round  the  tlirone  divinef 
All-knowing  Goddefles!  immortal  Nine  ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeafar'd  height. 
And  hell*s  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from  your  fight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals  !  loft  in  doubts  below. 
But  guefs  by  rumour,  and  but  boaft  we  know) 
Oh  lay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  deftrudion  came  ! 
To  count  them  ail,  demands  a  thouiand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brads  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Now,  Virgin  Godddles,  immortal  Niue ! 
That  round  Oiympus'  heavenly  fummit  fliine. 
Who  fee  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound. 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  refound ; 
Relate  what  armies  fought  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  foHowM,  and  what  chiefs  comnoand  ; 
(For  doubtful  Fame  diffracts  mankind  below. 
And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 
Without'your  aid,  to  count  th*  unmimber'd  train, 
A  tlojfand  mouths,  a  thoufand  tongues  were  vain. 

Book  V.  V.   I. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides*  foul  infpires. 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  >: 
Above  the  Greeks  his  dcathlefs  fame  to  raife. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  diftiriguifh'd  praifc,  ^ 

High  on  his  helm  cefeftial  lightnings  play, 
His  beamy  Hneld  emits  a  living  ray ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaxc  inceflant  ftrcams  fupplies, 
Like  the  red  ilar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  (kies. 
Vol,  IV.  D  ^>3X 
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But  Fallai  now  T/dtdet*  foul  in^iret* 
Fills  with  her  rmgi^  and  warms  with  all  her  fi/let  f 

force, 
0*er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raiicg 
Above  the  Greeks  hr  wmrrhr*i  £une  to  raife« 

his  deathlefs 
And  crown  her  hero  with  iwnmrtMl  onifc  i  , 

diftiaguifn'd 
Bright /r§m  his  bcomy  creft  the  lightnings  playv 
Migh    on  heim 

From  his  broad  buckler  fla(h*d  the  living  ra/. 
High  on  his  helm  oeleffial  lighlniogs  play. 
His  beamy  fliield  emits  a  living  ray. 
The  Goddcis  with  her  breath  the  flame  fupptiet , 
Bright  as  the  ftar  whole  flres  in  Autumn  rife ; 
Her  breath  divine  thick  dreaming  flames  fuppliest 
Bright  as  the  flar  that  fires  the  autumiuil  flties  : 
^*h'  unwearied  blaze  inceflant  dreams  fuppliet. 
Like  the  red  flar  that  fires  th*  autumnal  fides* 

When  firll  ht  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  iight| 
And  bath'd  in  ocean  (hoots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  Che  chief  beftow'd, 
Sucii  from  his  arnti  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd  ; 
Onward  fhe  drives  him  furious  to  engage, 
W  here  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickeft  rage 

When  frefli  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  fight. 
And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
Bright  as  the  fiar  that  fires  th*  autumnal  Ikies, 
Frelh  from  the  deep,  and  gt!ds  the  feas  and  ikict. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  chief  bellow *d, 
SiKh  fparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow*d« 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  efi^ilgence  flow  *d. 
Onward  (he  di ives  him  btsMwt^  to  engage, 

furious 
Where  the  «w  hktM^  and  where  i)\t  fi^rtrfi  rag^ 
fighc  bums,  thickcd 

I'lie  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  pridl,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father's  days  were  led. 
The  fons  to  toik  of  glorious  battle  br«l  ^ 
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Around  her  diver  throne  the  planctt  glow, 
And  Ihrs  unnumber'd  trembiaig  beams  bellow  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planeu  roil^ 
And  ilars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole: 
Clear  gleams  of  light  o*cr  the  dark  trees  are  fecn, 

o*er  the  dark  trees  a  yellew  flicds,  , 

0*cr  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  #r#fji  they  (bed, 
*  gleam 

verdure 
And  tip  with  filrer  all  the  mgaMam  headi 

fbreft 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head. 
The  \*allics  open,  and  the  forcds  rife. 
The  va'lcs  appear,  the  rocks  in  profpeA  rife. 
Then  (bine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  profpe^  rife^ 
Ail  Nature  ftands  rc\eard  before  our  eyes  ; 
A  flood  of  glor>'  buHls  from  all  the  Ikies. 
The  confcious  fhephcrd,  joyful  at  the  fight. 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  lights 
The  conicious ^-tf/ivi  rtjoith^  m  the  iight 

(hcphcrds  gazing  with  ddight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bleis  the  %ii%id  light. 

glorious 
uieful 
So  many  flames  before  tht  wtyy  blaze, 

proud  Uion 
And  lighten  grimmering  Xanthus  with  tbetr  rays, 
Wide  o'er  the  iiekis  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 
And  tip  the  diiUnt  fpires  with  fainter  beams ; 
The  long  reflexions  ol  tiic  diflant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires. 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  ipires  \ 
A  thoufdnd  fires  at  diUant  ftations  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  |irolpe£t  and  difpcl  the  night. 

Of  thcfe  fpccimens  every  man  who  has  cultivated 
poctn-,  or  who  delights  to  trace  the  mind  from  the 
rudcncfs  of  its  firft  conceptions  to  the  elegance  of  its 
lad,  will  naturally  dclirc  a  greater  number ;  but  moft 
other  readers  are  already  tired,  and  I  «m  not  writing 
only  to  pccu  and  philofophcrt. 

The 
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-  Tbe  lUad  wis  pv^Hihed  volume  by  volume,  as  the 
tranflacion  proceeded ;  the  four  firft  books  appeared  in 
1715.  The  expectation  of  this  work  was  undoubtedly 
high,  and  every  man  who  had  conneded  his  name 
with  criticilm,  or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  in- 
telligence as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  po^^ 
pular  topiclr.  Halifax,  who,  by  having  been  firft  a 
poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had  acquired  the 
right  of  being  a  judge,  was  willing  to  hear  (bme  books 
vrhile  they  were  yet  unpubliihed.  Of  this  rehearfal 
Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  account  *. 

^^  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender 
^*  to  tafte  than  really  poffefled  of  it. — ^When  I  had 
*^  finiihed  the  two  or  three  firft  books  of  my  tranflation 
•*  of  the  Iliady  that  Lord  defired  to  have  the  pleafure 
**  of  hearing  them  read  at  his  houfe — Addifon,  Con- 
**  greve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the  reading.  In 
*^  four  or  five  places.  Lord  Halifax  ftopt  me  very 
*^  civilly,  and  with  a  fpcech  each  time,  much  of  the 
**  fame  kind,  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope ;  but 
^*  there  is  fomething  in  that  paflkge  that  does  not 
*'  quite  pleafe  me.  Be  fo  good  as  to  mark  the  place, 
•*  and  confider  it  a  little  at  your  leifure. — I  am  furc 
"  you  can  give  it  a  little  turn.* — I  returned  from  Lord 
**  Halifax's  with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot ;  and,  as 
"  we  were  going  along,  was  faying  to  the  Dodtor, 
*^  that  my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
**  ficulty  by  fuch  loofe  and  general  obfervations ;  that 
**  I  had  been  thinking  over  the  paflages  almoft  ever 
**  fmce,  and  could  not  guefs  at  what  it  was  that  of- 
^^  fended  his  Lordfhip  in  either  of  them.  Garth 
♦*  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarraffmenc ;    faid,  I  had 

*  Spcnce, 

D  1  ^^  tvox. 
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'^  not  been  long  enough  acquainted  with  Lot4  Htmkjf 
•^  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that  I  need  not  puzzle  myfdS 
•*  about  looking  thofe  places  over  and  over,  when  I 
"  got  home*     *  All  you  need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  leave 
^*  them  juft  as  they  are ;  call  on  Loid  Halifax  two  oc 
*•  three  months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  obfer- 
"  vatioDS  on  thofe  palfages,  and  then  read  them  to  him 
**  as  altered.     I  have  known  him  much  longer  thia 
**  you  have,  and  will  be  anfvvcrablc  for  the  event/ 
'*  I  followed  his  advice ;  waited  on  Lord  Halifax  (bmc 
**  time  after;   faid,  I  hoped  he  would  6nd  his  ob- 
•*  jeftions  to  thofe  paflages  removed ;  read  them  to 
**  him  exaftly  as  they  were  at  firft  :  and  his  Lordlhip 
•*  was  extremely  pleafed  with  them,  and  cryed  out, 
*'  j1}\  now  ihej  are  ftrftSly  rif;bi  :  nothing  can  be  better.*^ 
It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  fufpcft  that 
they  are  defpifed  or  cheated.     Halifax,  thinking  this 
a  lucky  opportunit)'  of  fcc\:ring  iramortalit}-,  made 
fonic  advances  of  favour  and  fome  overtures  of  advan- 
tage to  Pope,  which  he  Iceins  to  have  received  with 
fuIUn  coldncA.     All  our  knowL-dge  of  this  tranfa^ion 
is  derived  from  a  tingle  Letter  (Dec.   i,    I7i4)>  io 
wlrch    Pope  fay^,  "  I   nm  obliged  to  you,  both  for 
**  the  favours  vcc  have  cionv'  nic,  and  thofe  you   in- 
•'  t^nd  nvj.     I  diil.urt  neither  jour  will  nor  your  me- 
*'  morv,  when  it  \^  t#»  do  gcvxl;   and  if  I  ever  become 
**  troublcfome  or  felicitous,  it  mud  not  be  out  of  ex- 
'*  pcctuticn,  but  out  of  gratitude.     Your    Lord(hip 
**  \va\  caufc  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town,  or  con- 
**  tcntedly  in  the  country,  which  is  really  all  the  dif- 
"  fercncc  I  ftt  Wtwctn  an  eaf\    fonunc  and  a  fmall 
<*  one.     It  is  indvCv!  a  high  ftrain  of  generolity  in  you 
«•  to  rhjjik  o:  i:;aking  mc  cafy  all  nn  life,  only  bc- 
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^  cauie  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  divert  you  (bme 
^  few  hours :  but,  if  I  may  l^ve  leave  to  add  it  is  be- 
^^  Oftvfe  you  think  me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country^ 
^'  there  will  appear  a  better  reafon;  for  I  muft  of 
^*  conlequence  be  very  much  (as  I  fincerely  am) 
'*  yours  &c*' 

Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  acceptance, 
^bded  without  cffcd.  The  patron  was  not  accuftomed 
to  fueh  frigid  gratitude,  and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride 
with  the  dignity  of  independence.  They  probably 
were  fufpicious  of  each  othen  Pope  would  not  dedi- 
cate till  he  faw  at  what  rate  his  praiie  was  valued;  he 
would  be  trmiblefome  out  cf  gratitude^  noi  expedation^ 
Halifax  thought  hintifelf  entitled  to  confidence;  and 
would  give  nothing,  unlefs  he  knew  what  he  fhould 
Itoeivef  Their  conmicrce  had  its  beginning  in  hope 
of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on  the  other,  and 
ended  becaufe  Pope  was  lefs  eager  of  money  than 
Halifax  of  praife.  It  is  not  likely  that  Halifax  had 
any  perfonal  benevolence  to  Pope;  it  is  evident  that 
Pope  looked  on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gaining 
him  a  patron;  but  it  deprived  him  of  a  friend.  Ad- 
difon  and  he  were  now  at  the  head  of  poetry  ^nd  criti- 
cifm;  and  both  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  elevation,  that,  like 
the  two  rivals  in  the  Roman  ftate,  one  could  no  longer 
bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  fuperior.  Of  the  gradual 
abatement  of  kindnefs  between  friends,  the  beginning 
is  often  fcarcely  difcernible  by  thcmfelves,  and  th« 
procefs  is  continued  by  petty  provocations,  and  incivi- 
lities fometimes  peevilhly  returned,  and  fomctimes 
contemptuoufly  negleftcd,  which  would  efcape  all  at« 
Vcntion  but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from  any  memory 
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b«t  that  of  reicntment.  That  the  quarrel  of  thofe  twa 
witf  ihould  be  minutely  deduced^  is  not  to  be  expcdtd 
from  a  writer  co  whom,  as  Homer  fays,  nofbrng  Am  m- 
wfCHT  has  reacbedy  and  who  has  na  perfonal  knowk^lgi. 

Pope  doubtlefs  approached  Addifoo,  when  the  re- 
puution  of  their  wit  firft  brought  them  together,  with 
the  refped  due  to  a  man  whofe  abilities  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  who,  having  attained  that  emineoot 
to  which  he  was  himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his  hands 
the  diftributioa  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
fufficicnt  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  Catn^  by  his 
abufc  of  Dennis,  and  with  praiiie  yet  more*dire&,  by 
his  poem  on  the  Dialogues  on  Medals y  of  which  the  im« 
mediate  publication  was  then  intended.  In  all  this 
there  was  no  hypocrify ;  for  he  confefied  that  he  fibund 
in  Addifbn  (bmething  more  plcafing  than  in  any  other 
man. 

It  nuy  be  fuppofed,  that  as  Pope  faw  bimielf  fa- 
voured by  the  world,  and  more  fretjuently  compared 
his  own  powers  with  thofe  of  others,  his  confidence  in- 
cre?.red,  and  his  fubmiflion  IciTened;  atid  that  Addifon 
ftlr  no  delight  from  the  advances  of  a  young  v^it,  who 
might  foon  contend  with  him  for  the  liigiieft  place. 
Every  great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  great nefs, 
has  among  his  friends  thofe  who  olii.icully,  or  infidu- 
ouily,  (|uicken  his  attention  to  offences,  heighten  his 
difguft,  and  ftimulate  his  rcfentment.  Of  fuch  adhe- 
rents  AdJifon  doubtlefs  had  many,  and  Pope  was  now 
loo  high  to  be  without  thcrn. 

From  the  cnuiiion  and  reception  of  the  Propofalsfor 
the  UiaJy  the  kindnefsi  of  Addifon  fccms  to  have  abated, 
Jer>  as  the  painter  once  pleafed  himfelf  (  Auj^  20,  1 7 1 4) 
with  imagining  that  he  bad  rc-c(lablilhcd  their  friend* 

fliip ; 
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Alps  and ii«Otc  to  Pope  that  Addifoa  oiKsr  f^^ 
hiDK^ea^clofe  a  confederacy  with  Swiftj  bi^^^oow 
fatfiffied  with  htg  coDdu&.  To  this  Pope  anfw^ed^  a 
wed^  afiter^  that  his  engagements  to  Swift  were  fiich  as 
his  fervices  in  regard  to  the  fub(cription  demanded^ 
and  that  the  Tories  never  put  him  under  the  necelfijty 
of  aikiag  leave  to  be  gratefuL  But,  fays  he,  as  Mr. 
Addifon  mu/i  ht  the  judge  in  what  regards  bimfdfy  and 
fums  to  bav§  no  very  jufi  one  in  regard  to  me,  Jo  Imu/t 
own  to  you  1  expeS  nothing  Imi  civility  from  bim^  In  the 
fame  Letter  he  mentions  Philips,  as  having  been  bufy 
to  iundle  animoiity  between  them ;  but,  in  a  Letter  to 
Addiibo,  he  exprefles  fome  confcioulheis  of  behaviour^ 
inattentively  ddficient  in  refpeft«. 

Of  Swift's  induftry  in  promotii^  the  fubfcription 
thefe  remains  the  teftimony  of  Keimet,  no  &iend  to 
either  him  or  Pope. 

^'  Nov.  2,1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffce-houle, 
'*  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  con- 
"  fefs,  could  not  but  defpife  him.  When  I  came  to 
*•  the  antichamber  to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr.  Swift 
^^  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufinefs,  and  a&ed 
"  as  mafter  of  requefts. — Then  he  inftrufted  a  young 
**  nobleman  that  the  beji  Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope 
"  (a  papift),  who  had  begun  a  tranflationof  Homer  into 
"  Engliih  verfe,  for  which  be  mujl  bave  them  all  fub* 
"  fcribe ;  for,  fays  he,  the  zuthorjhall  not  begin  to  print 
*^  till  /  bave  a  thoufand  guineas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who  was,  with 
all  his  political  fury,  good-natured  and  officious,  pro- 
cured an  interview  between  thefe  angry  rivals,  which 
ended  in  aggravated  malevolence.  On  this  occafton,  if 
fhe  reports  be  true,  Pope  made  his  complaint  with 
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frankndSi  tnd  fpirit^  as  a  man  undefenredly  Aeg^eAc4 
or  oppofed;  aod  Addifon  affe&ed  a  contemptuous  ua^ 
coHcern,  and,  in  a  ealm  even  voice,  reproached  Popo 
whh  his  vanity,  and,  telling  him  o£  the  improvemem* 
which  his  early  works  had  received  from  his  own  n^ 
marks  and  thofc  of  Steele,  faid,ithat  he,  being  noiw  en- 
gaged in  publick  bufmefs,  had  no  longer  any  care  for 
his  poetical  reputation ;  nor  had  any  other  defirc,  wtdi 
ragard  to  Pope,  than  that  he  (hould  not,  by  too  much 
arrogance,  aUenate  the  publick. 

To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  with  great  keen* 
Bcfs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Addifon  with  perpetual 
dependance,  and  with  the  abufe  of  thofe  qualifications 
which  he  had  obtained  at  the  publick  coft,  and  char^ne 
him  with  mean  endeavours  to  obftruft  the  progrefs  ot 
rifing  merit.  The  contcft  rofe  fo  high,  that  they  parte4 
at  laft  without  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  firft  volume  of  Homer  was  ( 1 7 1 5)  in  time  pub- 
lifted ;  and  a  rival  vcrfion  of  the  firft  Iliad,  for  rivals 
the  time  of  their  appearance  inevitably  made  them,  was 
immediately  prinral,  with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It 
was  foon  perceived  that,  among  the  followers  of  Addi- 
fon, Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the  crittcks  an4 
poets  divided  into  faftions.  /,  fays  Pope,  h,n^  ibi 
f^cn,  tbiit  is^  the  mcb,  on  my  fide  ;  hut  it  is  uvt  um^mmoH 
Jar  the  fmaUci  farty  to  Jupph  by  indujlrj  what  it  "ivjftts  in 
numbers. — 1  appeal  to  tkepecple  a%  my  nghtful judges ,  and^ 
^twile  they  arc  not  inclined  to  ccndemn  me,  Jhall  not  fear 
the  tigb'fiyerj  at  Buttons.  Thi^  opj>ofiiion  he  ini:7ie- 
diatcly  impute.!  to  AdJiff)n,  and  complaineil  of  it  in 
icrm5  fufriciciitly  rcfcniful  to  Cngg^,  their  comm<»n 
friend. 
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When  Addifon's  opinion  was  afked,  lie  de61ai%d  the 
rerfions  to  be  both  good,  but  TickelFs  the  bcft  that 
lad  ever  been  written ;  and  fometimcs  feid  that  thev 
xrere  both  good,  but  that  TickcU  had  more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  fufficiently  irritated ;  his  reputation 
ind  his  intereft  were  at  hazard.  He  once  Intended  to 
print  together  the  four  yerfions  of  Dryden,  Maynwarr 
ing,  Pope^  andTickell,  that  they  might  be  readily 
:ompared,  ^d  fairly  eftimated.  This  qpfign  feems  tp 
i^ave  been  defeated  by  the  refufal  of  Tonfbh,  who  wa3 
:he  proprietor  of  the  other  three  verlions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigorous  cr^ticiCn 
of  Tickell's  tranflation,  and  had  marked  a  copy,  wl\ich 
[  have  fecn,  in  all  places  that  appeared  defeftive. 
But  while  he  was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge, 
his  adverfary  fqnk  before  him  without  a  blow;  the 
voice  of  the  publick  were  not  long  divided,  and 
the  preference  was  univerfally  given  to  Pope's  perfor* 
mance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  clrcumftance  to 
another,  that  the  other  tranflation  was  the  work  of 
Addifon  himfelf ;  but  if  he  knew  it  in  Addifon's  life- 
time, it  does  not  appear  that  he  told  it.  He  left  his 
illuftrious  antagonift  to  be  punifticd  by  what  has 
been  confidered  as  the  moft  painful  of  all  reflec- 
tions, the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrated  in 
vain. 

The  other  circumftances  of  their  quarrel  wefc 
thus  related  by  Pope  *• 

**  Philips  fcemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to  abufe 
f^  me  in  cbfTeerhovifes,  and  converfations :  and  Gildon 
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¥  wrote  4  diiog  tbout  Wycherley,  in  wfaicfa  be  Ind 
^/  abofed  both  me  and  nay  relations  very  graflj* 
V  Lord  Warwick  himfelf  told  me  one  day,  that  it 
^  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well  wid| 
^*  Mr.  Addifon;  that  his  jealous  temper  would  never 
^'  admit  of  a  fettled  fricndihip  between  us :  and,  to 
^  convince  me  of  what  he  had  faid,  afTured  me^  that 
f'  Addifon  had  encouraged  Gildon  to  publilh  thofe 
^'  fcandals,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after  they 
^'  were  publilhed.  The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated 
•'  with  what  I  had  heard,  I  wrote  a  Letter  to  Mr,  Adr 
**  diibn,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted 
^^  with  this  behaviour  of  his ;  that  if  I  was  to  fpcak 
^'  feverely  of  hun^  in  return  for  it,  it  Ihould  bail 
^^  fuch  a  dirty  way,  that  I  fliould  rather  tell  hiniy 
^^  himfelf,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good 
^^  qualities;  and  that  it  Ihould  be  fomething  in  the 
^'  following  manner :  I  then  adjoined  the  firft  iketdl 
^'  of  what  has  fince  been  called  my  fatire  on  Addi* 
**  fon.  Mr.  Addifon  ufcd  me  very  civilly  fver 
"  after/' 

The  verfcs  on  Addifon,  when  they  were  font  to 
Anerbury,  were  confidered  by  him  as  the  naoft  ex- 
cellent of  Pope's  performances;  and  the  writer  was 
advifed,  fince  he  knew  where  his  ftrcngth  lay,  not  to 
fufTcr  it  to  remain  unemployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  fubfcription,  en- 
abled to  live  more  by  choice,  having  pcrfuaded  his 
father  to  fell  their  eftate  at  Binfield,  he  purchafcd^  I 
think  only  for  his  life,  that  houfe  at  Twickenham 
to  which  his  refidence  afterguards  procured  fo  much 
celebration,  and  removed  thither  with  bis  father  and 
pother. 

4  Hct^ 
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'-Here  be  planted  the  vines  and  the  qumcanx  which 
»  verles  mention;  and  being  under  the  neceffity  of 
nakii^  a  (ubterraneous  paflf^^  to  a  garden  on  the 
yrher  fide  gE  the  road^  he  adorned  it  with  foffile  bodies^ 
ind  dignified  it  With  the  title  of  a  grotto;  a  plaot  <£ 
ilence  and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  per« 
bade  his  friends  sbid  himfelf  thtf  cares  and  paffioofe 
xnild  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wiih  or  pleaiure  of  an  £ng>^ 
tfunan,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  fi^icit  tha^ 
:xclude  the  fun;  but  Pope's  excavation  was  requifitt 
IS  an  eotrance  to  his  garden,  and,  as  fcmie  men  try  to 
be  proud  of  their  defe&s,  he  extracted  an  ornament 
Efom  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  produced  a  grotto 
ivhere  neceffity  enforced  a  paflage.  .  It  may  be  fre* 
K|Uently  remarked  of  the  ftudious  and  fpeculative,  that 
they  aie  proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amufements 
ibem  frivolous  and  childiih;  whether  it  be  that  me^i 
confcious  of  great  reputation  think  themfelves  above 
the  reach  of  cenfure,  and  fafe  in  the  admiffion  of  negr 
ligent  indulgences,  or  that  mankind  exped:  from  ele^ 
vated  genius  an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,  and  watch 
its  degradation  with  malicious  wonder,  like  him  who 
haf?ing  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into  the  clouds, 
fiiould  lament  that  ihe  ever  defcended  to  a  perch* 

While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  annually  puh-^ 
liihedj  he  colle&ed  his  former  works  (1717)  into  one 
quarto  volume,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  writ- 
ten with  great  fpritelinefs  and  elegance,  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted,  with  fome  pafTages  fubjoined 
that  he  at  firft  omitted;  other  marginal  additions  of 
the  fame  kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
poems.     Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lofe  half  thw   . 
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Pope  in  bis  editioD  coiiSocbtedly  did  miov  thii^ 
wroog.  Mad  kft  maaj  things  ondoae;  bor  lex  him  not 
lic  defrzodoi  of  his  doe  pruib.  He  wis  the  firft  thic 
knew,  ar  kail  the  firft  that  told,  by  what  he^  the 
text  oA^  be  improved.  If  he  infpeded  the  early 
cdftioos  0egHgeotly,  he  taught  others  to  be  more  ac« 
curate*  In  his  Preface  he  expaxxied  with  great  &3i 
tad  titgkDct  the  charafter  which  had  been  given  of 
Shakefpeare  by  Dr)'den;  and  he  drew  the  publick  at* 
temion  upon  his  works,  which,  though  often  men* 
tioned,  had  been  little  read« 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  lEad^  revolving  not 
to  let  the  general  kindnefs  cool,  he  publilhed  propofals 
r>r  a  tranflation  of  the  Odyfry,  in  five  volumes,  for  five 
goincai.  I  Ic  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  aflb* 
ciatcs  in  his  labour,  being  cither  weary  with  toiling 
upon  another's  thoughts,  or  havbg  heard,  as  Ruffhead 
relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had  already  begun  the 
work,  and  liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than 
rivals. 

In  the  patent,  inAcad  of  faying  that  he  had  tranjlaici 
the  Odyjfey^  as  he  had  faid  of  the  Viad,  he  fays  that 
he  had  undertaien  a  tranflation :  and  in  the  propofals 
the  fubfcription  is  faid  co  be  not  (blely  for  his  own  ule, 
but  for  fhat  of  two  of  bis  friends  who  have  ajjijiid  trim 
in  this  wcrk. 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new  verfion, 
he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of 
Bilhop  Attcrbury,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great 
familiarity,  and  frequent  corrcfpondencc.  Atterbury 
had  honeftlv  recommended  to  him  the  ftudy  of  the 
popiih  controvcrfy,  in  hope  of  his  converfion;  to 
which  Pope  anfwcrcd  in  a  maimer  that  cannot  much 

recum- 
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recommend  his  principles,  or  his  judgement.  In  quef- 
tioni  and  projefts  of  learning/  they  agreed  better.  He 
was  called  at' the  trial  to  giv^^  an  accpunt  of  Atterbury's 
domeflick  life,  and  private  employment,  that  it  might 
appear  how  little  time  he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  had 
but  few  words  to  utter,  and  in  thofe  few  he  made  fe- 
veral  blunders. 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  exprefs  the  utmoft  efteem, 
tenden^fs*,  and  gratitude* :  perbapy  fays  he,  U  is  not 
§nhj  in  this  world  that  I  may  have  caufe  to  rentember  the 
Bi/bop  of  Rocbefier.  At  their  laft  interview  in  the 
Tower,  Atterbury  prefented  him  with  a  Bible. 

Of  the  Odnfftj  Pope  tranilated  only  twelve  books ; 
the  reft  were  the  work  of  Broome  and  Fenton :  the 
notes  were  written  wholly  by  Broome,  who  was  not 
over4iberally  ^rewarded.  The  Publick  was  carefully 
kept  ignorant  of  the  feveral  Ihares ;  and  an  account 
was  fubjoined  at  the  conclufion,  which  is  now  known 
not  to  be  true. 

The  firft  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  thofe  of  Fen- 
ton, are  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum.  The  parts  of  Pope 
are  left  interlined  than  the  Iliad  \  and  the  latter  books 
of  the  Hiad  lc{s  than  the  former.  He  grew  dexterous 
by  praAice,  and  every  flieet  enabled  him  to  write  the 
next  with  more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have 
very  few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  of 
Broome  have  not  been  found;  but  Pope  complained, 
as  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  much  trouble  in  correft- 
ing  them. 

His  contraft  with  Lintot  was  the  fame  as  for  the 

.  Iliad,  except  that  only  one  hundred  pounds  were  to  be 

.  (laid  him  for  each  volume.    The  number  of  fubfcribers 

was  five  hundred  and  feventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight 
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huodreS  and  ninereen;  fo  that  hb  profit,  when  he 
had  paid  his  afliftants,  was  ftill  very  oonfidcrablc.  The 
.ifrork  was  finiihed  in  1725  ;  and  from  that  time  he  re- 
iblved  to  make  no  more  tranilations. 

The  (ale  did  not  anfwer  Lintot's  expe^hition;  and  he 
then  pretended  to  difcover  fomething  of  fraud  in  Pope, 
and  commenced  or  threatened  a  fuit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  Englifh  Odjffey  a  criticifm  was  publifhed  by 
Spence,  at  that  time  Preledor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford ; 
a  man  whofe  learning  was  not  very  great,  and  whofa 
mind  was  not  very  powerful.  His  criticiihi,  however, 
was  commonly  juft;  what  he  thought,  he  thought 
rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by  his 
tooloefs  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the  firl\ 
experience  of  a  critick  without  malevolence,  who 
riiought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  difplay  beauties  as  ex< 
pofe  £uilts;  who  cenfured  with  refped,  and  praifcd 
With  alacrity. 

\nth  this  criticifin  Pope  was  fo  little  oflfended,  that 
he  fought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived 
with  him  from  that  time  in  great  familiarity,  attended 
him  in  his  laft  hours,  and  ccMnpiled  memorials  of  his 
conver(ation.  The  regard  of  Pope  recommended  him 
to  the  great  and  powerful,  and  he  obuined  very  valu- 
able preferments  in  the  Church. 

Not  long  after.  Pope  was  returning  home  from  a  vifit 
in  a  friead^s  coach,  which,  in  paffing  a  bridge,  was 
overturned  into  the  water ;  the  windows  were  clofed^ 
and  being  unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger 
of  immcd'ute  death,  when  the  poftilion  liiatched  him 
out  by  breaking  the  glafs,  of  which  the  fragments 
cut  two  of  his  fiiigrrs  in  fuch  a  manner^  tlut  he  loft 
their  ufe. 
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Voltdre,  who  was  then  in  England,  fenC  him  a  Let- 
ter of  Confbhitioii.  He  had  been  entertained  by  Pope, 
at  his  cable,  ^here  he  talked  with  fi>  much  groflhefs 
ihat  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope 
difcDvered,  by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  fpy  for  the 
Court:,  and  never  confidered  him  as  a  man  wonhy  of 
confidence. 

He  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift,  who 
was  then  in  Englahd,  to  publiifh  three  v<rfumes  of  Mif* 
cellanies,  in  which  amongft  other  things  he  inferred 
the  Mewmrs  of  a  Tarijb  Clerk y  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's 
importance  in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a  Debate  upen 
Black  and  White  Horfesj  written  in  all  the  formalities 
of  a  legal  procefs'by  the  affiftance,  as  is  faid,  of  Mr. 
Fortefcue,  afterwards  Matter  of  the  Rolls.  Before 
thefe  Mifcellanies  is  a  preface  figned  by  Swift  and 
Pope,  but  apparently  written  by  Pope ;  in  which  he 
makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantick  complaint  of  the 
robberies  committed  upon  authors  by  the  clandeftinc 
feizure  and  fale  of  their  papers.  He  tells,  in  tragick 
drains,  how  the  cabinets  of  the  Sick  -and  the  clofets  of  the 
Dead  have  been  broke  open  and  ranfacked ;  as  if  thofe 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of  uncertain 
und  accidental  value,  which  are  rarely  provoked  by 
real  trcafures ;  as  if  epigrams  and  eflays  were  in  danger 
where  gold  and  diamonds  are  fafe»  A  cat,  hunted  for 
his  muik,  is,  according  to  Pope's  accoimt,  but  the  em- 
blem of  a  wit  winded  by  bookfellers^ 

His  complaint,  however,  received  fome  atteftation  ; 
•  for  the  (ame  year  the  Letters  written  by  him  to  Mr. 
Cromwcll>  in  his  youth,  were  fold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to 
Curll,  who  pnnted  them. 

El  V 
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In  thefe  Mifcellanies  t^as  firft  publiihed  the  Art  cf 
Sinking  in  Poetry^  which,  by  Aich  a  train  of  confe- 
qucnccs  as  ufually  paflcs  in  literary  quarrels,  gave  in  a 
Ihort  time^  according  to  Pope*s  account,  occaifion  to 
the  Duncind. 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put  At- 
tcrbur)''s  advice  in  prafticc ;  and  (hewed  his  fatirical 
powers  by  publifliing  the  DnnciaJ^  one  of  his  greateft 
and  moft  elaborate  performances,  in  which  he  endea* 
▼oured  to  link  into  contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom 
he  had  bten  attacked,  and  fome  others  whom  he 
thought  unable  to  defend  thamfelves. 
.  At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor  Theobald, 
whom  he  accufcd  of  ii^ratitude ;  but  whofe  real  crime 
was  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  having  revHed  SbakeJ^tarc 
more  happily  than  himfelf.  This  (afire  had  the  efleft 
in'hich  he  intended,  by  blading  the  characters  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnece(rarily  interpoling  in  the 
quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  fubfequent  edition,  com- 
plained that  for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  ftan'^ing,  ab 
the  bookfellcrs  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his 
capacity^ 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  ^-as  gradual  and  (low  : 
the  pUui,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little  undcrftood  by 
common  readers.  Many  of  the  alluiions  required  il- 
)u(bration  ;  the  names  were  often  cxpreiTed  only  by  the 
imtial  and  final  letters,  and,  if  the>'  had  been  printed 
at  length,  were  fuch  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  fubjeft  itfelf  had  nothing  generally  interefting^ 
for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one  or  another 
fcribblcr  was  a  dunce  }  If  therefore  it  had  been  poffiblc 
for  thofc  who  were  attacked  to  conceal  their  pahi  and 
then  ir/enrment,  the  Dnnciad  might  have  made  its  way 
rcr}' /lowly  in  the  world* 
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This,  however,  was  oot  to  bf  mxptStcd;  every  man 
as  of  importance  to  himfelf,  and  therefore,  in  his  own 
opinion,  to  others;  and,  fuppoilng  the  world  already 
acquainted  with  all  his  pleafures  and  his  pains,  is  per- 
haps the  firll  to  publiih  injuries  or  misfortunes,  which 
had  nevi^r  been  luiowa  unlefs  related  by  him&lf,  and 
at  which  thofe  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for 
Tip  man  fympathifes  with  the  forrows  of  vanity. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Dunciad  is  very  n^iputely  re* 
lated  by  Pope  himfelf,  in  a  Dedication  which  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Middlefex  in  the  name  of  Savage, 

'^  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  Dunces  (for  fo  it  has 
**  been  commonly  called),  which  began  in  th?  year 
"  1 7^7,  and  ended  in  1 730. 

^*  When  Dr,  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  proper, 
^'  for  reafons  fpecified  in  the  Preface  to  their  MifceU 
^^  lanies,  to  publiih  fuch  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had 
i^  ^fually  got  abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  the 
'*  Treafife  rfibe  Bathos^  or  the  jirt  of  Sinking  in  Poefry^ 
**  It  happened  that  in  one  chapter  of  this  piece  the 
**  feveral  pieces  of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  clafTes,  to 
"  which  were  prefij^ed  almoft  ^U  the  letters  of  the 
"  alphabet  (the  greateft  part  of  thp[n  at  random);  but 
"  fuch  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that  art, 
**  that  fqme  one  9?  other  took  every  letter  to  himfelf: 
**  all  fell  into  fo  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a  yeap 
**  or  more,  the  common  newfpapers  (in  moft  of  which 
"  they  had  fome  prqperty,  as  bcipg  hired  writers)  were 
*»*  filled  with  the  moft  ghufive  falfchoods  and  fcurrili- 
^*  ties  they  could  poflihly  devifc ;  a  liberty  no  way 
*Mo  be  wondered  at  in  thofe  people,  and  in  thofc 
**  papers,  that  for  niany  years,  during  the  uncon- 
^^  (rpuled  licenfe  of  the  prefs,  had  afperlitd  aliijoft  all 
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'^  the  great  chiradters  of  the  i^;  and  this  with  im- 
**  punity^  their  own  peribns  and  names  being  utterly 
*'  fecrct  and  obfcure. 

*^  Thb  gave  Mr,   Pope  the  thought,  that  he  had 
**  now  fomc  opportunity  of  doing  good,  by  detecting 
**  and  dragging  into  light  thcfe  common  enemies  of 
**  mankind;  fince,  to  invalidate  this  univerfal  ilander, 
*^  it  fufhced  to  (hew  what  contemptible  men  were  the 
**  authors  of  it.    He  was  not  without  hopes,  that,  by 
*•  maniftfting  the  dulnefs  of  thofe  who  had  only  ma- 
**  lice  to  recommend  them,  either    the   bookfellcrs 
*'  would  not  find  their  account  in  employing  them, 
^  or   the   men  themfclves,    when  difcovered,   want 
**  courage  to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful  an  occupation. 
*^  This  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  Dundad;  and  he 
•*  ttiought  it  an  happicefs,  that,  by  the  late  flood  of 
"  (lander  on  himfclf,   he  had  acquired  fuch  a  pccu- 
"  li .;  rfght  over  their  names  as  was  ncceffary  to  rtiis 
"  dvfgn. 

**  On  the  I2th  of  March,  1729,*  at  St.  James's,  that 
•*  poem  wns  prcfcnted  to  the  King  and  Queen  (who 
^*  had  Lcf  »re  been  pleafed  to  read  it)  by  the  right 
*•  honour  !*le  Sir  Roben  Walpole;  and  fome  days  after 
**  the  whole  imprtflion  was  taken  and  difpcrfed  by 
•*  (evend  noblemen  and  perfons  of  the  firft  diflinc- 
^  tion. 

**  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation,  that  no  people 
•*  arc  fo  impatient  of  cmfure  as  thofe  who  arc  the 
•*  grearcft  flantiertrs,  which  was  woixicrfully  cxempll- 
**  fied  on  th;s  occafion.  On  the  day  the  book  was 
•*  tirt^  vended,  a  crowd  of  amhors  befieged  the  (hop ; 
**  intrrarici^,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  battery,  nay 
•<  ciies  of  rrrafon,  were  all  cmplojxd  to  hinder  the 
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^^  coming-out  of  the  Dunciad:  on  the  other  fide^  thic 
<<  bookfellers  and  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to 
procure  it.  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do 
againft  (o  great  a  majority  as  the  publick?  There 
was  no  ftoppii^  a  torrent  with  a  finger;  fo  out  it 
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^'  Many  ludicrous  circumftances  attended  it*  The 
'^  Dunces  (for  by  this  name  they  were  called)  held 
''  weekly  clubs,  to  confult  of  hoflilities  ^ainfl  the 
**  author;  one  wrote  a  Letter  to  a  great  minifter,  af* 
**  furing  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greateft  enemy  the  go*  * 
'^  vemment  had;  and  another  bought  his  image  in 
^  clay,  to  execute  him  in  e$gy;  with  which  fad  fort 
^'  of  latis£si&ion  the  gentlemen  were  a  little  com- 
"  forted. 

^^  Some  falfe  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl  In 
'  *  their  f rontifpiece,  the  true  one,  to  diilinguifh  it,  fixed 
"  in  its  ftead  an  afs  laden  with  authors.  Then  another 
**  furreptitious  one  being  printed  with  the  fame  afs, 
^'  the  new  edition  in  o&avo  returned  for  diftinAion  to 
**  the  owl  again.  Hence  arofe  a  great  conteft  of 
**  bookfellers  againfl  bookfellers,  and  advcnifemcnrs 
*'  againft  advertifements;  fome  recommending  the  edi- 
"  tion  of  the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  afs ; 
*^  by  which  names  they  came  to  be  diftinguilhed,  to 
"  the  great  honour  alfo  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
"  Dunciad:' 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contemplated 
his  vi^ory  over  the  Dunces  with  great  exultation;  and 
fuch  was  his  delight  in  the  tumult  which  he  had  raifed, 
that  for  a  while  his  natural  fenhbibity  was  fufpendcd, 
and  he  read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emo- 
tion, coniidering  them  only  as  the  ncceflary  eftects  of 
that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 
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It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by  h*^  OMf* 
confcflion,  he  was  the  aggrcflbr;  for  nobody  believes 
that  the  letters  in  the  Bathos  were  placed  at  random; 
and  it  may  be  difcovcred  that,  when  he  thinks  him- 
fclf  concealed,  he  indulges  the  comnK)n  vanity  of 
common  men,  and  triumphs  in  thofe  diftinftions  which 
he  had  afrc<5led  to  dcfpifc.  He  is  proud  that  his  book 
was  prefcnted  to  the  King  and  Queen  by  the  right 
honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpolc;  he  h  proud  that  they 
had  read  it  before;  he  is  proud  that  the  edition  was 
taken  ofT  by  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  the  firft  dif- 
tinftlon, 

The  cciifion  of  '.vhich  he  fpcaks  was,  1  believe,  that 
which,  by  telling  in  th^  text  the  names  and  in  i\v* 
notes  the  chancers  of  thofe  whom  he  had  fatiriftd, 
was  made  intelligible  and  diverting.  The  criticks  l\jd 
now  declared  their  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  the 
coni*n<»n  reader  l>cgan  to  like  it  without  fear;  thofo 
who  were  ftrangers  to  petty  literature,  and  therefore 
unable  to  decyphcr  initials,  and  blanks,  had  now  names 
and  persons  brought  within  th;!ir  view;  and  delighted 
in  the  vifiblc  effeft  of  thofe  flufts  of  malice,  which 
they  had, hitherto  contemplate*!,  as  thot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  ujwn  the  frcfli  provocation  now  given  him, 
renewed  the  enmity,  which  had  for  a  ti.nc  been  ap- 
pealed by  mutual  civilities;  and  publilhcd  remarks, 
f^hich  he  had  till  then  fupprclVed,  upon  the  Ral^  of  the 
I.$rk.  Many  more  grumbled  in  fecnrt,  or  vented  their 
relentiiHut  in  the  ncwfpapers  by  epigrams  or  invec- 
tives. 

Ihickct,  indeed,  Ixring  mentioned  as  loving  Burnet 
with  pious  pa/JioM^  pretemied  that  his  moral  charafter 
wa>  injured,   and  for  fume  time  declared  his  rcfolution 
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|ta  tike  vengeance  with  a  cudgeL     But  Pop«  a^ea&dl 

him,  by  changing  pious  fajfton  to  cordial  friendft^ 
and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently  dtfckums 
the  malignity  of  meaning  imputed  to  the  firft  expie& 
-fioii. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  reprefented  as  diving  for  die 
prize,  expoihilated  with  Pope  in  a  manner  (6  muph 
fuperior  to  all  mean  iblicitation,  xhsu  Pope  was  reduced 
to  fneak  and  ihuffle,  Sometimes  to  deny,  and  Ibmetimes 
to  apologize;  he  £rft  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  then 
afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  Dunciad^  in  the  complete  edition,  is  addrefled 
to  Dr.  Swift:  of  the  notes,  part  was  written  by  Dr. 
Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apologetical  Letter  was  prefixfid, 
figned  by  Cleland,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  Dulnefs,  he  fe^xmu  to 
have  indulged  himfelf  awhile  in  tranqulllit)';  but  his 
fijbfcquent  produftions  prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He 
publifbed  (1731)  a  poem  on  T^t/?^,  in  which  he  very 
particularly  and  feverely  cririciies  the  houie,  the  fur- 
niture, the  gardens,  and  the  entertainments  of  Ti^nov, 
a  0)aa  pf  great  wealth  and  little  tafte.  By  Timm  he 
was  univerfally  fuppofed,  and  by  the  Eari  of  Burling- 
ton,  tp  whfMU  the  poem  is  addrefled,  was  privately  laid, 
(o  ri^ean  the  Du^epf  Cbaodos;  a  man  perhaps  too 
much  delighted  with  pomp  and  ihow,  but  of  a  tem- 
per kind  aiKl  beneficent,  and  ^ho  had  confequently 
the  voice  of  the  publick  in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raifed  againft  the  in* 
gratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was  faid  to 
have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of  Chandos  for 
a  prefent  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  who  gained  the 
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<^portiiiiky  of  infulting  him  by  the  kiiidoQ($  of  hb  • 
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The  receipt  ci  the  thoufimd  poumls  Pope  publickly 
denied;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on  a 
cMraAer  (b  amiable  brought  upon  him,  he  tried  all 
means  of  efcaping.  The  name  of  Clelaod  was  again 
employed  in  an  apology ,  by  which  no  man  was  fatisfied; 
and  be  was  at  laft  reduced  to  fhelter  his  temerity  behind 
dsfioraktiony  and  endeavour  to  make  that  dilbelieved 
which  he  never  had  confidence  openly  to  deny.  He 
wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the  Duke,  which  was 
apfwf  red  with  great  magnanimity,  as  by  a  man  who  ac- 
cepted hia  excufe  without  believing  his  profeifions.  He 
iaki,  that  to  have  ridiculed  his  tafte,  or  his  buildings, 
had  been  an  indifferent  a&ion  in  another  nun ;  but  that 
in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kindncfs  that  had  l>ecn 
Ql^changed  between  them,  it  had  been  lefs  ealily  ex- 
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Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  complaining  of  the  treat- 
Wfmoi  which  his  poem  had  found,  awnj  that  fucb  cri ticks 
€0$  intimifhti  bim^  nay  iJnoJi  perfuMde  bim  to  uritc  no  more^ 
yM€h  is  M  cmflinutU  this  age  d^/crves.  The  man  who 
threatens  the  w6rld  is  always  ridiculous ;  for  the  world 
am  eaiily  go  on  without  him,  and  in  a  (hort  time  will 
(Cafe  ID  mifs  him.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who  ufed 
to  revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all  night  upon  the 
bridge,  fhire  is  noibiMg^  fays  Juvenal,  that  a  man  will 
99t  Mifve  in  bis  own  favour.  Pope  lud  been  flattered 
till  he  thought  himielf  oneof  the  moving  powers  in  the 
fyftem  of  life.  \^licn  he  talked  of  laying  down  his 
pen,  thofe  who  fat  round  him  intreated  and  implored, 
and  felf-love  did  not  fufl'cr  him  to  fufpect  that  they 
fpent  away  and  laughcxi.^ 
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*  The  followingyeardeprived  him  of  Qay^a  fnthT^honi 
he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he  feemed  to  \cf9t  with  * 
niore  tcndemefs  than  any  other  of  his  literary  friends. 
Pope  was  now  forty-four  years  old ;  an  age  at  which 
the  mind  begins  lefs  eafily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and 
the  will  to  jgrow  lefs  flexible,  and  when  therefore  the 
departure  of  an  old  friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not  by  an  unex* 
pedted  death,  for  flie  had  lafted  to  theageof  ninety** 
three ;  but  flie  did  not  die  unlamented.  The  filial  piety 
of  Pope  was  in  the  higheft  degree  amiable  and  exem- 
plary ;  his  parents  had  the  happinefs  of  living  till  he 
was  at  the  fiimmit  of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  wks  at 
eafe  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and 
found  no  diminution  of  his  refpeft  or  tendemefs.  What- 
ever was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  what- 
ever was  his  irritabih'ty,  to  them  he  wass  gentle.  Life 
has,  among  its  foothing  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things 
better  to  give  than  fuch  a  fon. 

One  of  the  pafiTages  of  Pope's  life,  which  feems  to 
deferve  fome  enquiry,  was  a  publication  of  Letters  be- 
tween him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Curlly  a  rapacious  bookfeller  of  no  good 
fame,  were  by  him  printed  and  fold.  This  volume 
containing  fome  Letters  from  noblemen.  Pope  !hcitcd 
a  profecution  againft  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  attended  himfelf  to  ftimulate 
the  refentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and,  knowing  himfelf  in  no  great  danger,  fpoke 
of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence.  He  has,  faid  Curll, 
a  knacKat  verfifyingy  but  tnproft  1  think  myfelfa  match  for 
him.  vRlicn  the  orders  of  the  Houfe  were  examined, 
none  of  tVxQ  appeared  to  have  been  inf im^ed  \  C>xf\ 
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wfot  twt]i  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to  feck  lonM 
other  reiqfd^. 

CurU*s  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in  a 
clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  bandy  brought 
t^d  offi:red  to  (ale  a  number  of  printed  volumes,  which 
hf  found  to  be  Pope's  ^piflolary  ^orrefpondence ;  that 
he  aiked  no  name,  apd  wa^  told  nqoe,  but  gave  the 
price  deaumded,  aqd  thought  himfelf  authorifed  to  ufc 
his  purchafe  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  CurU  g^ve  a  true  account  of  the  tranfadion,  it 
is  rcalbn^lc  to  belie%-c>  becaufe  no  falihood  was  ever 
dcte&ed ;  and  when  fome  years  afterwards  I  mcntiooc4 
it  to  Lintot,  the  foQ  of  Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion 
to  be,  th^  Pope  ];new  better  than  any  body  clfe  how 
CurU  obtained  the  copies,  becaufe  another  parcel  was 
at  the  iame  time  fent  to  himfelf,  for  which  no  prioc 
l|ftd  ever  beep  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  rcfo- 
lution  not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  confccjuently  ngt  tq  d^al 
with  a  namelefs  agent. 

Such  care  had  b^en  taken  to  make  them  publick,  that 
they  were  fent  at  once  to  two  bookfellers  ;  to  Curl U 
who  was  likely  to  fcize  them  as  a  prey ;  and  to  1  .ii)tot« 
who  might  be  expefted  tpgive  Pope  information  of  t,\\c 
(eeming  injury.  J^intot,  I  believe,  did  nothing ;  ami 
CurU  Mid  what  was  expc&ed,  That  to  make  them 
publick  was  the  only  purpofc  n^ay  be  reafonably  fup- 
pofed,  becaufe  the  numbers  offered  to  falc  by  the  pri- 
vate meflengcrs  ihcwcd  that  hope  of  gain  could  not 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  intpreffion. 

It  feems  that  Po{)e,  being  defiroys  of  printing  his 
Ixtters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without  imputa- 
tion of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country  been  done  vcn* 
rarely,  contrived  an  appearance  of  compuUion ;  th.it 
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"whtn  he  could  complain  thkt  his  Letters  ^^en^  furrepti- 
ttoufly  publiflied^  he  might  decently  and  defeniively 
publifli  them  himfelf. 

Pope's  private  correfpondence,  thus  promulgated, 
filled  the  nation  with  praifes  of  his  candour,  tendemefsy 
and  benevolence  9  the  purity  c^his  purpofes,  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  friendihip.  There  were  ibme  Letters 
which  a  very  good  or  a  very  wife  man  would  wiih  Aip- 
prefled;  but,  a^  they  had  been  already  expofed,  it  was 
imprafticable  now  to  retradt  them. 

From  the  perufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr.  Allen  firft  eta* 
ceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him ;  and  with  (b  much 
zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friendfhip  which  he  had  newly 
formed,  that  when  Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicat- 
ing his  own  property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offered 
to  pay  the  coft. 

This  however  P«pc  did  not  accept ;  but  in  time  foli- 
citcd  a  fubfcription  for  a  Quarto  volume,  which  ap* 
pcared  (1737)  I  believe,  with  fufficient  profit.  In  the 
Preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters  were  repofited  in  a 
friend's  library,  faid  to  be  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  that 
the  copy  thence  flolen  was  fent  to  the  prefs.  The  (lory 
was  doubtlefs  recefved  with  different  degrees  of  credit- 
It  may  be  fufpe£ted  that  the  Preface  to  the  Mifcellanies 
was  written  to  prepare  the  publick  for  fuch  an  inci- 
dent ;  and  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  James  Worfdale, 
a  painter,  who  was  employed  in  clandeftine  negotia- 
tions, but  whole  veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared 
that  he  was  the  meflenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  di- 
rection, the  books  to  CurlL 

When  they  were  thus  publifficd  and  avowed,  as  thef 
had  relation  to  recent  fadts,  and  perfons  either  then  Uv-^ 
ing  or  not  yet  forgotten,,  they  may  be  fuppofed^XoVkW^ 
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faahd  readers ;  but  as  the  faAs  were  miiiutey  and  the: 
diaraftersy  being  either  private  or  literary,  were  little 
known,  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  popular 
kindnefs  or  refentment :  the  book  never  became  much 
the  fubjeft  of  converfation  ;  fbme  read  it  as  contempo* 
rarf  htftory,  and  fome  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epiftolary 
Ku^guage ;  but  tho(%  who  read  it  did  not  talk  of  it« 
Not  much  therefore  was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ; 
Itor  do  I  remember  that  it  produced  cither  publick 
praife,  or  publick  cenfurc. 

It  had  however,  in  fomc  degree,  the  recommendation 
cf  novelty.  Our  language  has  few  Letters,  except  thofe 
of  ftatefmen.  Howel  indeed,  about  a  century  ago,  pub* 
liihed  his  Letters,  which  are  commended  by  hlorhoff^ 
and  which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  continue  his 
memory,  Loveday's  Letters  were  printed  only  once ; 
thofe  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  arc  hardly  known.  Mrs. 
MtiUips*s  [OrrWtfV]  are  equally  negle£bed ;  and  thofe 
of  Wnllh  fccm  written  as  cxcrcifcs,  and  were  never  font 
to  any  living  miftrcfs  or  friend.  Pope's  epiftolar)'  ex- 
cellence had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  Engliih  rival, 
living  or  dead. 

Pope  is  feen  in  this  coUcftion  as  connefted  with  the 
other  contemporary  wit*?,  and  certainly  fuffers  no  dif- 
grace  in  the  comparifon  :  but  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  he  had  the  power  of  favouring  himfclf :  he  might 
have  originally  had  publication  in  his  mind,  and  have 
written  with  care,  or  have  afte^^'ards  felcfted  thofe 
which  he  had  moft  happily  conceived,  or  mod  diligent- 
ly laboured  :  and  I  know  not  whether  there  does  not 
'appear  fomething  more  ftudicfi  and  artificial  in  his  pro- 
du^ions  than  the  reft,  except  one  long  Letter  by  Bo- 
?  '  'Sroke,  oom^ofcd  with  all  the  (kill  and  induftry  of 
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a  profefled  author.  It  is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftinguifli, 
affection  ftom  habit;  he  that  has  once  ftudioufljr 
formed  a  ftylc,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
cafe.  Pope  nuy  be  faid  to  write  always  with  his  repu* 
cation  in  his  head ;  Swift  perhaps  like  a  man  who  re- 
membered that  he  was  writing  to  Pope  ;  but  Aibuth- 
not  Kke  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as 
they  rife  into  his  mind. 

Before  thefe  Letters  appeared^  he  publifiied  the  firft 
part  of  what  he  perfuaded  himfelf  to  think  a  lyftem  cf 
Ethicks,  under  the  title  of  an  Effky  on  Man ;  which,  if 
his  Letter  to  Swift  (of  Sept.  14,  1725)  be  rightly  ex- 
plained by  the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years  un- 
der his  confideration,  and  of  which  he  feems  to  have 
defired  the  fuccefs  with  great  folicitude.  He  had  now 
many  open  and  doubtlefs  many  fecret  enemies.  The 
Dunces  were  yet  fmarting  with  the  war ;  and  the  fupe- 
riority  which  he  publickly  arrogated,  difpofed  the  world 
to  wiih  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  this  he  provided. 
His  own  name,  and  that  of  his  friend  to  whom  the 
work  is  infcribed,  were  in  the  firft  editions  carefully 
fuppreffed  ;  and  the  poem,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was 
afcribed  to  one  or  another,  as  favour  determined,  or 
conjedurc  wandered ;  it  was  given,  fays  Warburton, 
to  every  man,  except  him  only  who  could  wTite  it 
Thofe  who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author, 
who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name,  condcrtmed  it 
and  thofe  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  (batter  prai 
at  random,  which  while  it  is  unappropriated  excites  ; 
envy.    Thofe  friends  of  Pope,  that  were  trufted  w 
the  fecret,  went  about  lavilhing  honours  on  the  tf 
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torn  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  fo  muct 
in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  thofc  authors  whom  he  had  perfonally  offendecf; 
and  to  thofe  whoie  opinioii  the  world  confidered  as  de- 
dfive,  axid  whom  he  fuTpeded  of  en\7  or  nialevolence, 
lie  (ent  his  eflfay  as  a  prefent  (>efore  publication,  that 
they  might  dfc'feat  their  own  enmity  by  praiftsj  whtth 
they  could  not  afterwards  decently  retraft. 

With  thefc  |)recaution^,  iff  1733  was  piiblifhcd  the 
firft  part  of  tUe  EJay  on  Man.  There  had  been  fof 
fome  time  a  report  that  Pope  was  bufy  upofi  a  Syftem 
<^  Morality;  but  this  defign  was  not  difcoVered  in  the 
new  poem,  which  had  a  form  and  a  title  i^ith  which  its 
readers  were  unacqu^linted.  Its  reception  was  not  uni- 
form ;  fdmfe  thought  it  a  vefy  imperfeft  piece,  though 
not  without  good  lines.  While  the  ^iuthor  was  un* 
knowb,  (bnle,  zi  will  always  happen,  fivoured  him  ds 
tn  advehttirer,  and  fome  cehfured  him  is  an  intruder ; 
but  all  thought  him  above  negleft ;  the  fale  incrcafcd, 
and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  fubfequent  editions  of  the  firft  Epiftlc  exhibited 
two  memorable  corredions.  At  firft,  the  poet  and  his 
fneiki 

Expatiate  freely  o*er  this  fcene  of  man^ 
A  mighty  nuze  0/ walks  withiui  mftuk. 

Fw  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze»  kut  not  uttb^ut  a  plan  : 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to  dcfcrlbc  or 
to  trace  the  maze. 

Tlie  other  alteration  was  of  thefe  lines ; 

And  fpite  of  pride,  and  h  thy  rcafcn^s  fptte^ 
One  truth  is  dear,  whatever  is,  is  right ; 
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.  tmt  ^viiig  afcerwitds  di&cnrerody  or  been  iliewn^  dut 
*  ^e  inai  i^idi  (ub^fted  in  Jfitt  ifreafm  could  not  be 
.ymjckary  fae  fubilicuted 

And  fplte  oF  pride,  in  erring  reafoffs  filte^ 

Tx>  fuch  overfights  will  th(^  moft  vigorous  miDd  be  li* 
able,  wben  it  is  employed  at  once  upon  argument  and 
poetry* 

The  (econd  and  third  Epiftles  were  publiihed ;  and 
Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and  more  fufpefted  of  writ- 
ing them;  at  Uft,  in  17349  he  avpwed  the  fourth, 
lind  claimed  the  honour  of  a  moral  poet* 

In  the  cokxdufioa  it  is  fufficiently  acknowledged, 
that  the  doftrine  of  the  Effay  on  Man  was  received 
from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  faid  to  have  ridiculed  Pope, 
among  thofewho  enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  havic^ 
adopted  and  advanced  principles  oi  which  he  did  not 
perceive  the  conlequence^  and  as  blindly  propagating 
opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That  thofe  communi- 
cations bad  been  confolidated  into  a  fcheme  regularly 
drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  , 
only  transformed  from  profe  to  verfe,  has  been  report- 
ed, but  hardly  can  be  true.  The  EfTay  plainly  ap- 
pears the  fieibrick  of  a  poet :  what  Bolingbroke  fup- 
plied  could  be  only  the  firft  principles  ;  the  order,  il- 
luftration,  and  embellifliments,  muft  all  be  Pope's. 

Thefe  principles  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  tocjear  from 
obfcurity,  dogmatifm,  or  falfehood;  but  they  were 
not  immediately  examined;  philofophy  and  poetry 
have  not  often  the  fame  readers ;  and  the  Eflay  abound- 
ed in  fplendid  amplifications  and  fparkling  fentences, 
which  were  read  and  admired,  with  no  great  attention 
to  their  ultimate  purpofe ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye. 
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which  did  not  fee  what  the  gay  fcdiage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flouriihed  in  the  funihine  of  npiverfal  ap- 
probation. So  little  was  any  evil  tendency  difcovcred, 
that,  as  innocence  is  unfiifpicious,  many  read  it  for  a 
manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  tranllator.  It  was  firft 
turned  into  French  profe,  and  afterwards  by  Rcfiiel 
into  verfe*  Both  tranflations  fell  into  the  liands  of 
Croufaz,  who  firft,  when  he  had  the  verfion  in  profc, 
wrote  a  general  cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  Rcf- 
ntVs  verfion,  with  particular  remarks  upon  every  pa- 
ragraph. 

Croufaz  was  a  profcffor  of  Switzerland,  eminent  for 
his  treatife  of  Logick,  and  his  Examen  de  Fjrrbenifne^ 
and,  however  little  known  or  regarded  here,  was  no 
mean  antagonift.  His  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which 
philofophy  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  argument  and  difquifition,  and  perhaps 
was  grown  too  defirous  of  deteding  fauhs ;  but  his 
intentions  were  always  right,  his  opinions  were  folid, 
and  his  religion  pure. 

His  inceliant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety 
difpoftd  him  to  look  with  diftruft  upon  all  metaphy- 
ficalfyftcms  of  Theology,  and  all  fchemes  of  virtue 
jukI  happinefs  purely  rational ;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  pcrfuaded  that  the  politions  of 
Pope,  as  they  terminated  for  the  moft  part  in  natural 
religion,  were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from 
rerclarion,  and  to  rcprcfcnt  the  whole  courfe  of  things 
as  a  ncctirar}'  concarenarion  of  indilToluble  fai^ility ; 
and  it  \i  undeniable,  that  in  many  paflagcs  a  religious 
eye  may  cafily  difcovcr  cxprcflions  not  very  favourable 
to  r/.orals,  or  to  liberty. 
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.  About  this  time  Warburton  b^n  to  make  his  ap« 
{>earaDce  ift  the  firft  ranks  of  learning.  He^was  a  man 
of  vigorous  faculties^  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement^ 
iuppiied  by  inceflant  and  unlimited  enquiry,  with  won^ 
derful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had 
not  opprefled  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perfpir 
cacity*  To  every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full 
draught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  com* 
binations,  and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  fcho* 
lar,  the  reafoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his  knowledge  was 
too  multifarious  to  be  always  exad:,  and  his  purfuits 
were  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities 
gave  him  an  haughty  confidence,  which  he  difilained 
to  conceal  or  mollify;  and  his  impatioice  of  op- 
pofition  difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with 
fuch  contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made  his  readers 
commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  againft  the  advo^ 
cate  the  wiihes  of  fome  who  favoured  the  caufe.  He 
feems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  Emperor's  detei'mi- 
nation,  oderini  dum  metuant ;  he  ufed  no  allurements  of 
gentle  language,  but  wiihed  to  compel  rather  than 
perfuade. 

His  ftyle  is  copious  without  feledion,  and  forcible 
without  neatnefs ;  he  took  the  words  that  prefented 
themfelves  1  his  didion  is  coarfe  and  impure,  and  his 
fentences  are  unmeafured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleafed  him- 
felf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits^  and  correfpon^ed 
with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A  Letter  was  produced, 
when  he  had  perhaps  himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  wfeich 
he  tells  Concanen^  "  Dryden  Ipbferve  borrows  for  want 
*^ofUafure^  andVo^tfor  want  cf  genius  :  Milton  out 
*'  of  pride,  and  Addifon  out  of  modejiy'^     hxA  v^V^w 

F  2  T\vto\)^\^ 
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TkooinU  ip^Iiiicd  Sbgkt^un^  m  offioiitioiico  Fopc, 
At  bet  mooes  were  {applied  by  Wtrburcao. 
c    Bdc  the  time  was  now  come  wben  W^bwton  vmM 
m^iuaagt  kk  optiikNiy  aad  Pope  wm  to  find  a  deftn- 
der  m  bim  wlK>bod  oontribmcd  (b  much  to  ^  exakt* 

Tke  anogaiioe  of  Wartmiton  excited  againft  him 
every  oftifioe  of  offence,  and  therefore  it  may  be  (tip- 
pofisd  that  hit  unioQ  with  Pope  was  cenfored  as  hypo- 
crkkai  tnoonOancy ;  but  fiirety  to  think  differently,  at 
aSneiM,  timos,  of  poetical  itterit,  may  be  eafily  allowed, 
flnch  opinioiis  are  often  admitted,  and  difinifled,  with- 
OHt  nice  exmiRation.  Who  if  there  that  has  not  found 
feafon  for  changing  his  mind  about  queftions  of  greatet 
imponanoe^ 

Warbofton,  whatever  was  lus  motive,  undertook, 
wiAout  IbKcitation,  to  lefcue  Pope  from  the  talons  of 
Caoiffia,  by  freeing  him  from  the  imputation  of  fm- 
vourii^  fttifity,  or  r^e&ing  revelation;  and  from 
OKinth  to  momh  continued  a  vindication  of  the  Ejpfy 
4m  Man,  in  the  literary  journal  of  that  time  called  TAr 
iUfublick  (f  Utters. 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendency 
of  his  own  work,  was  gjad  that  the  pofitions,  of  which 
fie  petcdved  himielf  not  to  know  the  full  meanii^ 
could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean 
well.  How  much  he  was  pleafed  with  his  gratuitous 
defender,  the  Allowing  Letter  evidently  ihews : 

^^The  comnaeoccfiicot  of' the  acquatotasee  befwrea  Popa  and 
1^  aftnmod  m^i  arcklfinal :  it  began  ac  the  honUHkc*!  fliop  tf,  the 
o^nrr  ot  the  Inner  TempJc-l^ac,  which  thgr  iu^Bpeoed  to  eacer  at 
the  (iiiK  taHaau 
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«*SI1,  Mafcfc«4,  174J. 

^  I  hjfft  JQK  fccftTtd  fitm  Mr*  IL  two  mort  ot 
^fMrL«Men.    It  ismtfegitsicftiiiirrfiiBai^tl^^ 
^  tlMI  I  wrfte  dus ;  biat  I  cannot  help  thmking  foa  m 
^  pmtiecto  for  your  dmd  Letter,  wKk^  i^  fi>  tt* 
^^  tftmtly  clear,  ftoit^  axKi  nul,   tliaK  X  nunk.  Kt* 
**  Ciou(az  ou£^t  never  to  hare  anocher  anfWer^  and* 
*  deferred  not  fb  good  an  one.    I  can  ooljr  Aj^  7tm 
^  do  lum  too  nnicfc  hoooor,  and  die  too  nmdi  rig^hij^ 
^  (b  odd  as  the  expveffion  feeins ;  for  yoo  Imve  madeT 
'^  my  fy&cm  as  clear  as  I  oug^t  to  have.dott,  mdT 
^  coidd  not.    It  is  indeed  tiie  fans  iyfton  as  taaaat^^ 
^  hxKt  tYhiftrated  witb  a  my  of  yoor  own,  as  tliey  fiy 
^  our  natond  body  b  the  fame  ftiO  when  it  is  gtodfiedl 
^  I  am  fore  I  like  ft  bener  than  I  did  faefwe^  and  fi^ 
^*  wiU  every  man  cVk.    I  know  I  meant  juft  what  yoo 
**  explain ;  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning  fe 
'*  welt  as  yoiu   You  underftand  me  as  well  as  I  do  my- 
'•  fclf ;  but  you  exprefs  me  better  thatt  I  coold  exprdlk 
**  myfelf.     Pray  accept   the  fincereft  acknowloige- 
••  ments.     I  cannot  but  wiih  thcfe  Letters  were  put 
*'  together  in  one  Book,  and  intend  (with  your  Icave^ 
^  to  procure  a  tranilation  of  part,  at  Icaft,  c^  all  Of 
"  them  into  French ;  but  I  Ihall  not  proceed  a  ftep 
**  without  your  confent  and  opiaiQn>  hcJ^ 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  c{  an  exculpatory 
comment,  Pope  tcftified  that,  whatever  mi^t  be  the 
iecming  or  real  import  of  the  principles  which  he  had 
received  from  Bolk^broke,  he  had  not  inteitfionally 
attacked  religion  j  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to 
make  him  without  his  own  confent  an  inftrument  of 
mifchief,  found  him  now  engaged  with  bU  e^c%  o^cc^ 
vn  thcHdc  offjvtlh 

F  s  V^ 
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It  is  known  that  Bollngbroke  concealed  from  Pope 
kb  real  opinions.  He  once  difcovered  them  to  Mr. 
Hooke,  who  related  them  again  to  Pppe^  and  was  toM 
by  him  that  he  muft  have  miftaken  the  meaning  of 
what  he  heard ;  and  Bolingbroke,  when  Pope's  unea- 
finels  incited  hint  to  delire  an  explanation^  declared 
that  Hooke  had  mifunderftood  hinu 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had  drawn  his 
pupil  from  him  ;  and  a  little  before  Pope's  death  they 
had  a  difpute^  from  which  they  parted  with  mutuad 
ftverfion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  dofeft  intimacy 
with  his  conmientator^  and  amply  rewarded  his  kind- 
nefs  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, by  whole  intereft  he  became  preacher  at  Lincoln'* 
Imi^  and  to  Mr.  Allen^  who  gave  him  his  niece  and 
liisedate,  and  by  coniequence  a  biflioprick.  When 
he  died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works  ;  a  Ic- 
racy  whjch  may  be  rcafonably  eftimatcd  at  four  thou« 
land  pounds. 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  EJfay  on  Man  appeared  by  his 
deiire  of  its  propagation.  Dobfon,  who  had  gained 
leputation  by  his  verlion  of  Prior's  SoUmonj  was  em- 
ployed by  him  tp  tpmilate  it  into  Latin  verfc,  and  was 
for  that  purpofe  feme  time  at  Twickenham ;  but  he 
}eft  his  work,  whatever  was  the  rcafon,  unfiniftied ; 
tnd,  by  Bcnfbn's  invitation,  imdertook  the  longer  taik 
pf  Paradifc  Loft.  Pope  then  dcfircd  his  friend  to  find 
a  fcholar  who  Ihould  turn  his  Elfay  into  Latin  profe  j 
t>ut  no  fuch  performance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  Great,  with  that  re- 
option  and  rcfpcck  to  which  his  works  entitled  him, 
jfifd  which  he  had  not  impsurcd  by  ^\  private  uuCcoa- 
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du£t  or  &ftIous  partiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was 
his  friend,  Walpolc  was  not  his  enemy  ;  but  treated 
him  with  Co  much  confideration-  as,  at  his  requeft,  to 
fblicit  and  obtain  from  the  French  Minifter  an  abbey 
for  Mr.  Southcot,  whom  he  confidered  himfelf  as  obliged 
to  reward,  by  this  exertion  of  his  intereft,  for  the  bene- 
fit which  he  had  received  from  his  attendance  in  a  long 
illnefs. 

It  was  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at  Richmond, 
Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  to  vifit  him. 
This  may  have  been  only  a  carelefs  efFufion,  thought  on 
no  more :  the  report  of  fuch  notice,  however,  was  foon 
in  many  mouths ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  mifappre- 
hend  Savage's  account.  Pope,  pretending  to  decline 
what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  his  houfe  for  a  time,  not, 
I  fuppofe,  for  any  other  reafon  than  left  he  ihould  be 
thought  to  (lay  at  home  in  expeftation  of  an  honour 
which  would  not  be  conferred.  He  was  therefore  angry 
at  Swift,  who  reprefents  him  as  refujing  the  viftts  of  a 
^eeriy  becaufe  he  knew  that  what  had  never  been  of- 
fered had  never  been  refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyftem  of  morality,  fuppofed  to  be 
contained  in  the  EJfay  on  Mariy  it  was  his  intention  to 
write  diftinft  poems  upon  the  different  duties  or  con- 
ditions of  life ;  one  of  which  is  the  Epiftle  to  Lord 
Bathurft  (1733)  on  the  Ufe  of  Riches y  a  piece  on  which 
he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  beftowed  *, 

Into  this  poem  fome  incidents  are  hiftorically  thrown, 
and  fome  known  charadters  are  introduced,  with  others 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  far  they  are  real  or 
fidtitious ;  but  the  praifc  of  Kyrl,  the  Man  of  Rofsy  de- 
fcrves  particular  e3^araimtion,  who,  after  a  long  aaJ 
pompous  cnumeratiojq  of  his  publick  works  uud  ^^w-^x 
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charities^  is  &id  to  have  diffufed  all  thofe  bleflings  fcom 
jfw  hundred  a  year.  Wonders  arc  willingly  told, 
and  willingly  heard.  The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl  was  a 
man  of  known  integrity,  and  a£tive  benevolence,  by 
whofe  folicitatioa  the  wealthy  were  perfuaded  to  pay 
contributions  to  his  charitable  fchemes ;  this  influence 
he  obtained  by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
Qtmoft  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
give  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr.  Victor  re- 
ceived from  the  minifler  of  the  place,  and  I  have  pre- 
ierved  it,  that  the  praife  of  a  good  man,  being  made 
more  credible,  may  be  more  folid.  Narrations  of  ro- 
tnantick  and  impradicable  virtue  will  be  read  with 
wonder,  but  that  which  is  unattainable  is  recommended 
in  vain;  that  good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  muft  be 
jhewn  to  be  poffible. 

TTiis  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has  given 
a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ceremony  of 
burning  the  pope,  and  by  mentioning  with  fome  indig- 
nation the  infcriptton  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  firft  publilhed,  the  dialogue, 
having  no  letters  of  dircftion,  was  perplexed  and  oh- 
icure«  Pope  feems  to  have  written  with  no  very  dif- 
tin&  idea ;  for  he  calls  that  an  E/^Jite  to  Bathurfy  in 
which  Bathurft  is  introduced  os  fpcaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  infcribcd  to  Lord  Cobham  his 
Ctaruffers  of  Mtn,  written  with  clofc  attention  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  modifications  of  life.  In 
this  poem  he  has  endeavoured  to  cftablifh  and  exem- 
plify his  favourite  theory  of  the  RuTtn^PaffUn^  by  which 
he  means  an  original  diredion  of  defire  to  fome  parti- 
cular objcft,  zn  innate  affection  which  gives  all  a^ioQ 
a  determinate  and  invariable  tendency,  tod  o|Hrratcs 
ijipoa  the  whole  fy&em  of  life,  cuJhct  o^iAv,  ox  vod\^ 
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ieccetly  by  the  iatervention  of  fome  «ccidem:il  pr  fi^ 
brdtnate  propenfioiu 

OfanypaiEon,  thus  innate  and  intfiftifale^  the  ex* 
iftence  nuy  reafonably  be  doubted.  Human  dura^beri 
jace  by  no  means  conflant ;  men  change  by  changp  c^ 
place,  of  fortunej  of  acquaintance ;  hc^xrijois  atone 
time  a  lover  of  plcafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  moneyl 
Thoie  indeed  who  attain  any  excellence  commonlj 
ipend  life  in  one  purfuit ;  for  excellence  i$  not  ofbo^ 
^ined  upon  eafier  terms.  But  to  the  particular  Cpccifs  of 
excellence  men  are  direfted^  not  by  an  afcendant  planet 
or  prf^ominating  humour,  but  by  the  firft  book  which 
they  read,  fome  early  converfttion  which  they  heard^ 
or  fome  acci4ent  which  excited  ardour  and  emulation^ 

It  muft  be  at  leaft  allowed  that  this  ruling  Paffion,  an- 
tecedent to  reaifoa  and  obfervation,  muft  have  an  objefl: 
independent  on  human  contrivance ;  for  there  can  be 
no  natural  defire  of  artificial  good.  No  man  therefore 
can  be  bom,  in  the  ftri£k  acceptation,  a  lover  of  moneys 
for  he  may  be  born  where  money  does  not  exift :  nor 
can  he  be  bom,  in  a  moral  fen(^,  a  lover  of  his  couiv- 
try  ;  for  fociety,  politically  regulated,  \s  a  ftate  contra- 
diftinguifhed  from  a  ftate  of  ngiure ;  and  V^Y  attentiqp 
to  that  coalition  of  interefts  which  make^  4^  happine& 
of  a  country  is  poflible  only  to  thofe  ^hom  enquiry  and 
refie&ion  have  enabled  to  comprehend  it. 

Tliis  doftrine  is  in  itfelf  pernicious  as  well  as  hift : 
its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a  kind  of  moral 
predeftination,  or  over-ruling  principle  which  cannot 
be  reiiftcd ;  he  that  admits  it  is  prepared  to  comply 
with  every  defire  that  caprice  or  opportunity  ihall  ex- 
cite, and  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  fubmits  only  to  the 
lawful  dominion  of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  te&S\fcfe^^- 
tboriry  of  bis  ruling.  Pajfton. 
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pope  lias  formed  his  theory  with  {o  little  fkill,  that, 
intbeexamples  by  which  he  illuftrates  and  confinns  it, 
JKt  has  confbunded  paffions^  appetites,  and  habits. 
.  To  the  CbaraBten  rf  Men  he  added  foon  after,  in  an 
Epiftle  fuppofed  to  have  been  addrefTed  to  Martha 
Blount,  but  which  the  laft  edition  has  taken  from  her, 
the  CbaraRers  (^  tf^omen.  Thb  poem,  which  was  la- 
boured with  great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion 
with  great  {uccefi,  was  negleAed  at  its  firft  publication, 
as  the  coountntator  fuppofes,  becaufe  the  publick  was 
informed,  by  an  advertifmcnt,  that  it  contained  no  Cba- 
ttMer  drawn  from  the  Life;  an  aflertion  which  Pope 
probably  did  not  expeft  or  wilh  to  have  been  believed, 
and  which  he  foon  gave  his  readers  fuffictent  rcafon  to 
diftruft,  by  telling  them,  in  a  note,  that  the  work  was 
SmperfeA,  becaufe  part  of  his  fubjeft  was  Vice  too  high 
to  be  yet  expoled. 

The  time  however  foon  came,  in  which  it  was  fafe 
to  difplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough  under  the  name 
of  Moffa\  and  her  charader  was  inferted  with  no  great 
honour  to  the  writer's  gratitude. 

He  publilhed  from  time  to  time  (between  1730  and 
1740)  Imitations  of  different  poems  of  Horace,  gene- 
rally witl^  hil^name,  and  once  as  was  fufpcAcd  without 
it.  What  he  was  upon  moral  principles  aftiamed  to 
•own,  he  ought  to  ha%'e  fupprefl'ed.  Of  thcfe  pieces 
it  is  ufclefs  to  fettle  the  dates,  as  they  had  fcldom  much 
relation  to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  m  his 
hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  m  which  the  ancients  are 
familiarifcd,  by  adapting  their  fcntiments  to  modem 
topicks,  by  making  Horace  lay  of  Shakcfpcarc  what  he 
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M^uuiOjr  (aid  of  Ennhis,  and  aocommbdatii^  hit 
iatires  on  Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterera 
and  prodigals  of  our  own  time^  was  firft  pra&iied  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Oldham  and  Ro- 
chefier,  at  leaft  I  remember  no  ihftances  more  aiiri#>fiy. 
It  is  a  kind  of  middle  compofition  between  tranflarioa 
and  original  defign,  which  pleafes  when  the  though 
are  unexpe&edly  applicable,  and  the  parallels  luckf» 
It  ieems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite  amufemcnt; 
for  he  has  carried  it  further  than  any  former  poec 

He  publiihed  likewife  a  revival,  in  fmoodier  mmi* 
bers,  of  Dn  Donne's  Satires,  which  was  recommended 
to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewibury  and  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  They  made  no  great  impreffion  on  the  pub- 
lick.  Pope  feems  to  have  known  their  imbecillity  ♦, 
and  therefore  fupprefled  them  while  he  was  yet  con- 
tending to  rife  in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when 
he  thought  their  deficiences  more  likely  to  be  imputed 
to  Donne  than  to  himfelf. 

The  Epiftle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  ieenls  to  be 
derived  m  its  firft  defign  from  Boileau's  Addrefs  ifoH 
Efprit^  was  publiihed  in  January  i735>  about  a  month 
before  the  death  of  him  to  whom  tt  is  inicribed.  IJE 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  either  honour  or  Peafore  ihould 
have  been  mifled  by  Arbuthnot;  a  man  eftimable  finr 
his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for  hia 
piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  gr^t  comprehenfion,  ikil 
in  his  profeffion,  verfed  in  the  fciences,  acquainted  w 
ancient  literature,  and  able  to  animate  his'  mals  ' 
Jcnowledge  by  a  bright  and  a&ive  imagination; 
^9lar  with  great  hriUiance  of  wit;  ^witj  who. 
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In  ddf  poem  JP^  Jfecms  to  rwkon  wkh  the  pob* 
TUk,  He  vwlkatet  himfelf  fran  emfuces;  and  witk 
A^fJ"J$  fnhef  tbcn  WToyuMt^  cawMfrc^  hit  own  cfauag 
f^luBdlBeft  and  icipcft. 

]bM  dits  poem  are  uiMi'WoiCB  fevcnd  para|ppapw 
vliidi  kid  bKD  btfore  ptiotod  aa  a  firagnaflor,  aft4 
9MVlg  dkm  tka  fitfkka)  Unes  upon  Addiibo^  af  wUdi^ 
die  laft  coofdct  lu|s  bcea  twioa  cocreftcd.    It  was  ac 

iii, 

WbowoQlj  not  fmikif  fiicb  a  iiiaa  tberebe? 
Who  woiU4  not  ki^  if  Addifen  were  he? 

theo. 


Wba  wooU  Mt  grieve  if  foeh  a  onn  diert  be^ 
WlM^  wmiM  aoi  ki«h  if  Addifao  w«f€  be? 

Jlfhiiiif, 

^  .Wliobiicaiiftlaughiffitchamaii  thecebc? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Adieus  were  he  ? 

Ha  was  ai  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord  Hervejr, 
^fho  had  dtftiagnifliod  hinAlf  as  a  fleady  adhcreac 
90  the  Umiiflf;  and,  bong  affoaded  witk  a  contemp* 
«ioaa  mfwrr  to  one  of  his  pamphkts,  had  fummooed 
Ftthmef  to  ft  dncL  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the 
frit  attack^  perhaps  cannot  now  be  eafily  known:  hf 
kftd  written  an  inre&xve  agamft  Pope,  whom  he  calls 
KaM/  Si  tby  hart,  mtd  ms  iky  birih  cifimn;  and  hims 
that  kis  fttker  wasaAtfllm  Totkis  Pope  wroce  a  re- 
ply in  Terfe  aod  pcofe:  the  Terfes  are  ip  this  poem; 
ttd  the  pfofe,  thou^  k  waa  never  kotj  i^  prinM^l 
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wttixmgVb  Letters,  f>uc  t6  a  t!obl  r«id6r ^t^e  pre&nt 
time  etliibits  nothing  tnit  tedious  maligdicy. 

His  faft  Satires^  of  the  general  kind,  were  tw^ 
Dialogues,  named,  from  the  year  in  which  tbey  weM 
publtflied,  SrotMieen  Hundred  MdTbirty^eigbt.  In  thefe 
poems  many  ate  pniifed  and  many  are  reproadied. 
Pope  was  then  entangled  in  the  oppofition;  a  follower  t^ 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  hou(e,  and  die 
firiend  of  many  who  obftraded  and  cenfured  the  oonduft 
cf  the  Miniftcrs.  His  political  partiality  was  too  plainly 
fhewn:  be  forgot  the  prudence  wtth  which  he  pafled^ 
in  hit  earlier  yean,  tmii^red  and  unoffending  thmstfgk 
much  more  violent  conffifts  of  fitftion. 

In  the  firft  Dialogue,  having  an  opportnmty  ^ 
praiftag  AUen  of  Bath,  he  miked  his  leave  to  mentiM 
him  as  a  man  not  illuftrious  by  any  merit  cf  hff  an- 
eeftors,  and  called  him  in  his  verles  iw^^hmm  Aiktu 
Men  arc  leldom  (attsfied  with  praiie  imroduced  or  fol- 
lowed by  any  mention  of  dcfeO:.  Allen  fecms  not » 
have  taken  any  pleafore  in  his  epithet,  xi-hich  was  after- 
wards (bftened  imo  humili  Alien. 

In  the  fecond  Dialogue  he  took  feme  liberty  with 
one  of  the  Foxes ,  among  others;  which  Fbx^  in  a  reply 
Co  Lyttekon,  took  an  opportunity  ^  repaying^  by  re* 
proaching  him  with  the  friendihip  of  a  lampooner^ 
who  fcattered  his  ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and 
againftv^iom  he  hoped  the  refentmentof  theLcgiflatmc 
would  quickly  be  diicharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  WTiitehead,  a  finall  poet,  Wtt 

fummoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem  called  AiMmrs^ 

together  with  Dodflcy  his  publiflier.     Whitehead,  who 

hung  loofe  upon  fociety,  icull^ed  and  efcaped;  but 
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tkfUkfs  ihpp  and  famflj  midc  kb  ^^>peafaiic|  oeoeil 
£iry.  He  was,  howerer,  fbcm  difinifled;  tod  tha 
iHk>1c  procefi  was  probably  intended  father  to  indmi- 
date  Pope,  than  to  punifh  Whitehead* 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  patriot 
with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon  ftatefinen. 
That  he  defified  from  his  anempts  of  refbrmatioo  is 
imputed,  by  his  conunentator,  to  his  defpair  of  pre* 
Tailing  over  the  corruption  of  the  time.  He  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinion,  chat  the  dread  o£ 
his  fktire  would  countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of 
money;  he  plea(ed  himfelf  with  being  important  and 
formidable,  and  gratified  fometimes  his  pride,  and 
ibmetimes  his  reientment;  till  at  laft  he  began  to 
think  he  ihould  be  mftre  (afe  if  he  were  lefs  bufy. 

The  MtfMirs  of  ScrihUmSj  publiihed  about  this 
time,  extend  only  to  the  firft  book  of  a  work  projeded 
in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  who  ufed 
to  aieet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  denominated 
themfelves  the  ScribUrus  Club.  Their  purpofe  was  to 
cenfure  the  abufes  of  learning  by  a  fiditious  Life  <^  aa 
infatuated  Scholar.  They  were  difperfi^d;  the  defign 
was  never  completed;  and  Warburton  laments  its 
mifcarriage, .  as  an  event  very  diiaftrous  to  polite 
letters. 

If  the  whde  may  be  eftimated  by  this  fpecimen, 
which  fixms  to  be  the  production  of  Arbuthnot,  with 
a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of  more 
will  not  be  fliuch  lamented;  for  the  follies  which  the 
writer  ridicules  are  fo  little  praftifed,  that  they  art 
oot  known;  nor  can  the  fatire  be  underftood  but  by 
the  ktfned:  he  raifes  phantoms  of  abfurdit}',  and 
tbm  drives  them  away.  He  cures  difeafes  that  were 
ifefc  ^ 
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For  this  reafbn  this  joint  produdion  of  three  gro^t 
writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from  .mankind; 
U  has  been  little  read^  or  when  read  has  been  forgotten, 
as  no  man  could  be  wifer,  better,  or  merrier,  by  re- 
membering it. 

The  defign  cannot  boafl:  of  much  originality;  for, 
beiides  its  general  refemblance  to  Don  ^uixoie,  theie 
will  be  foxind  in  it  particular  imitations  of  the  HificMry 
of  Mr.  Ouffle. 

Swift  carried  fo  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  fupplied 
him  with  hiqts  for  his  Travels;  and  with  thofe  the 
world  might  have  been  contented,  though  the  reft  had 
been  fupprefled. 

Pope  had  fought  for  images  and  fentiments  in  a  tt^ 
ligion  no;  known  to  have  been  explored  by  many  other 
of  the  Englifli  writers;  he  had  confulted  the  modem 
writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a  clafs  of  authors  whom  Boi* 
leau  endeavoured  to  bring  into .  contempt,  and  who 
are  too  generally  negle&ed.  Pope,  however,  was  not 
alhamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the 
advantages  which  he  might  have  derived  from  it.  A 
finall  feledion  from  the  Italians,  who  wrote  in  Latm> 
bad  been  publilhed  at  London,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  laft  century,  by  a  man  who  concealed  his  name, 
but  whom  his  Preface  Ihews  to  have  been  well  qualifi(^ 
for  his  undertaking.  This  coUeftion  Pope  amplified 
by  more  than  half,  and  (1740)  publilhed  it  in  two 
volumes,  but  injurioufly  omitted  his  predecejlbr'$  pre* 
face.  To  thefe  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the 
mere  text,  no  regard  was  paid,  the  authors  were  ftill 
negledted,  and  the  editor  was  neither  praifed  nor  cen- 
fured. 

He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs;  he  had  planned  a 
work^  which  he  conGdercd  as  fubfequeui  toVv\^  Ejja^ 

on 
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•*  !f  ever  I  write  tny  more  Epiftles  in  Tcrfe,  one  e< 

*'  them  ihall  be  addrefled  to  you.    I  have  long  oob« 

'^  certed  k^  nd  begun  it;  but  1  would  make  what 

^  bears  your  name  «  fiiiMhed  as  my  laft  work  oogfit 

^  w>  be,  that  is  to  fiiy,  more  finilhed  than  any  of  die 

**  reft.     The  fubjed  is  large,  and  will  divide  into  four 

**  Epiftlefy  which  naturally  follow  the  Effiy  m  Man ; 

^  vis.  I.  Of  the  Extent  and  Limits  of  Human  Reafon 

■^  and  Science.    2.  A  View  of  the  ufefiil  and  there- 

^*  fore  atuinable,  and  of  the  uoufcRil  and  therefMe 

^  tmattaimMe,  Arts.    3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Ap« 

•*  plication^  and  Ufe  of  different  Capacities.    4.  Of 

^  the  Ufe  of  Looming^  of  the  Scmice,  of  the  fTorU, 

^  and  of  ff^t.    It  will  conclude  with  a  fatire  againft 

'^'  the  Mifapplication  of  all  thefe,  exemplified  by  Pic- 

**  tures,  Charafters,  and  Examples.^ 

This  work  in  its  fiill  extent,  being  now  affliAed  with 
tn  afthma,  and  findmg  the  powers  of  life  gradually 
dcdintng,  he  had  no  longer  courage  to  undertake;  but, 
from  the  materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added, 
at  Warburton^  requeft,  another  book  to  the  Dmui^^ 
•f  which  the  defign  is  to  ridicule  fuch  ftudies  as  are 
either  hopdefs  or  ufUefs,  as  either  purfue  what  is  un- 
attainable, or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  ufe. 

When  riiis  bode  was  printed  (1742)  the  laurd  had 
been  for  fome  time  upon  the  head  of  Cibber;  a  man 
whom  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  Pope  could  regard 
with  much  kindneis  or  efteem,  though  in  one  of  x\k 
Imitations  of  Horact  he  has  liberally  enough  pnifed 
tiie  Gmtefi  Hufimd.     bxthcDndaJ,  among  other 
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IMt>itbk6  Icrftblen,  h€  had  mentkmed  Cibber ;  who, 
in  his  .^Nifcgj^complaias  of  the  great  poet's  unkiod- 
liefi  as  more  iigurious,  becauje,  (ays  he,  /  never  have  of- 
femdei  bim. 

It  might  have  been  expeded  that  Pope  ihould  have 
beeii^  in  fome  degree,  mollified  by  this  fubmiifive  gen* 
tfenefs ;  but  no  fuch  confequence  appeared.  Thou^ 
he  condefcended  to  commend  Cibber  once,  he  menti* 
oQed  him  afterwards  contemptuoufly  in  one  of  his 
"Satires,  and  again  in  his  Epiftle  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Dunciad  attacked  him  with 
acrimony,  to  which  the  provocation  is  not  eafily  difco- 
venblew  Perliaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing  the 
Laureat,  he  fatirifed  thofe  by  whom  the  laurel  had 
been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambitious  petulance  with 
which  he  affeded  to  ipfult  the  great. 

The  fcverity  of  this  fatire  left  Cibber  no  longer  any 
patience.  He  had  confidence  enough  in  his  own 
powers  to  believe  that  he  could  difturb  the  quiet  of  his 
adverfan*,  and  doubtlefs  did  not  want  infUgators,  who, 
without  any  care  about  the  vidor}',  defired  to  amufb 
themfelves  by  looking  on  the  conteft.  He  therefore 
gave  the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his  rc- 
folution  from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow 
w^ithout  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  adverlar}'  by 
pcrfeverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer  him  by  ftrengch- 

The  inceflant  and  unappeafable  malignity  of  Pope 
he  imputes  to  a  very  diftant  caufe.  After  the  7 tree 
Hiurs  after  Marriage  had  been  driven  off  the  ftage,  by 
the  offence  which  the  mummy  s^nd  crocodile  gave  the 
audience,  while  the  exploded  fcene  was  yet  frefli  in  me- 
mory, it  happened  thai  Cibber  played  Bsus  in  th:r 
R^bear/ul ;  and,  as  it  had  been  ufusl  to  enliven  the  p::c 
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by  the  mention  <^  any  recent  theatrictl  cranfaftionsy  he 
(aid,  that  he  once  thought  to  have  introik'ced  hislofven 
difguifed  in  a  Mummy  and  a  Crocodile,  "  This^** 
fays  he,  "  was  received  with  loud  claps,  which  indi- 
•*  Gated  contempt  of  the  play/*  Pope,  who  was  behind 
the  fcenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the  ftage,  attacked 
him,  as  he  fap,  with  all  the  viralcnce  of  a  H7/  out  of  bis 
fen/a;  to  which  he  replied,  "  that  he  would  take  no 
**  other  notice  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  panicular  a  man 
**  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  played  that  parr, 
•*  he  would  repeat  the  fame  provocation,** 

He  (lic-.vs  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo  zcaloufly  defended ; 
and  •4ds  an  idle  ftory  of  Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power  of 
thought  or  Imguage,  and,  if  fuffered  to  remain  without 
notice,  wouM  have  been  very  foon  forgotten.  Pope 
had  now  been  enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to 
know,  if  his  pafiion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his 
underftanding,  that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with 
CibbcT,  the  V.  oriel  fecks  nothing  but  dlvcrfion,  which 
is  given  r.t  the  cxpencc  of  the  higher  charafter.  When 
Cibl;er  hmpf^one.l  Pope,  curiollry  was  excited ;  what 
Pen.  woviUi  friy  of  Cibber  nobo^ly  enquired,  but  in 
hope  rhnr  Pope's  afperiry  might  Ixrtray  his  pain  and 
leilon  his  dignity. 

F?;-  (hculd  therefore  have  fnffcrcd  the  pamphlet  tj 
fi.uuT  r.utl  d:c,  withoii:  c  nfefTirg  ih.1t  it  ftung  hi:n. 
Tin-  cl::!:v^nruf  of  being  fiie\^-n  as  Ci!)ber*s  antaj^onift 
cvA-.M  n  ver  be  c^^-npenfateii  by  th.e  victun*.  Cibber 
hi<^.  ncrliirtc; :.)  I''fe;  when  Pope  had  exhaufted  all  hi^ 
mai»5^«ritv  upon  him,  he  would  ri(e  in  the  eftccin  both 

his  frier^j  :\nd  his  enemies.     Silence  only  could  hr^vr 
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atde  him  defpieablet  the  blow  which  did  not  appear 
to  be  felt^  woiild  have  been  ftruck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irafcibility  prevailed,  and  he  reiblved  to 
tell  the  whole  Englilh  world  that  he  was  at  war  with 
Cibber ;  and  to  ihew  that  he  thought  him  no  common 
adverfary,  he  prepared  no  common  vengeance;  he 
publiihed  a  new  edition  of  the  Dundad,  in  which  he 
degraded  Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and 
enthroned  Cibber  in  his  ftead.  Unhappily  the  two 
heroes  were  of  oppoiite  characters,  and  Pope  was  un« 
willing  to  lofe  what  he  had  already  written ;  he  has 
therefore  depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Cibber  the 
old  books,  the  cold  pedantry,  and  iluggilh  pertinacity 
of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  intereft,  to 
make  another  change,  and  introduced  Ofbome  con- 
tending for  the  prize  among  the  bookfcllers.  Ofbornc 
was  a  man  intirely  deftitute  of  fhame,  without  fenfe  of 
any  difgrace  but  that  of  poverty.  He  told  me,  whcQ 
he  was  doing  that  which  ralfed  Pope^s  refentment,  that 
he  fliould  be  put  into  the  Dunciad ;  but  he  had  the 
fate  of  Cajfandra ;  I  gave  no  credit  to  his  predidion, 
till  in  time  I  faw  it  accomplilhed.  ^  The  fliafts  of  fatire 
were  directed  equally  in  vain  againft  Cibber  and  Of- 
borne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impenetrable  impudence 
of  one,  and  deadened  by  the  impaffive  dulnefs  of  the 
other.  Pope  confefled  his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but 
he  ^ave  no  pain  to  thofe  who  had  provoked  him.  He 
was  able  to  hurt  none  but  himfelf ;  by  transferring  the 
fame  ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  .iJeftroyed  its 
efficacy  \  for,  by  fhewing  that  what  he  had  faid  of  one  he 
was  ready  to  fay  of  another,  he  reduced  himfelf  to  the 
infignificance  of  his  own  magpye,  who  from  his  cage 
calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 
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Cibbcr,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid  the* 
Lunciad  with  another  pamphlet, which, Pbpe  {zxAjWQmU 
he  as  gocd  as  a  dofe  of  bartjbcrn  to  bim ;  but  his  tongue 
and  his  heart  were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.' 
Richardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his  fiither  the  pain* 
ter  on  a  vifit,  when  one  of  Cibber*s  pamphlets  came 
into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  faid,  Tbefe  things  are  my 
dhirfion.  They  fat  by  him  whilfc  he  pcrufed  it,  and 
few  his  features  writhcn  with  anguiih;  and  young 
Richardfon  faid  to  his  father,  when  they  returned,  that 
he  hoped  to  be  preferved  from  fuch  diverfion  is  hid 
been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope  ♦• 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more  opprcflivc, 
and  his  vital  powers  gradually  declining,  he  no  longer 
drained  his  faculties  with  any  original  compofition,  nor 
propofed  any  other  employment  for  his  remaining  life 
than  the  revifal  and  corre&ion  of  his  former  works ;  in 
which  he  received  advice  and  aififtance  from  Warbur- 
ton,  whom  he  appears  to  have  trufted  and  honoured  in 
the  higheft  degree. 

He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps  without  much 
lofs  to  mankind ;  for  his  hero  was  Brutus  the  Trojan, 
who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fidtion,  eftabliftied  a  co- 
lony in  Britain.  The  fubjcft  therefore  was  of  the  fabu- 
lous age  ;  the  aftors  were  a  race  upon  whom  imagina- 
tion has  been  exhaufted,  and  attention  wearied,  and  to 
whom  tjic  mind  will  not  cafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is 
invited  in  blank  verfe,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with 
great  i.Tiprudcnce,  and  I  think  without  due  conlidera- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  our  language.  The  (ketch  is,  at 
icaft  in  part,  preferved  by  Ruftlicad  ;  by  which  it  ap- 
pear';, that  Pope  was  thoughtlefs  enough  to  model  the 
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Dames  of  his  heroes  with  terminations  not  confiftent 
wiA  Ae  time  or  country  in  which  he  places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year ;  but  perceived 
himfelf^  as  he  expreffes  it,  going  down  the  bill.  He  had 
fbr  at  leaft  five  years  been  affliaed  with  an  afthma,  and 
other  diforders,  which  his  phyficians  were  unable  to 
relieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  confulted  Dr. 
Thomfon^  a  man  who  had,  by  large  promifes,  and 
free  cenfures  of  the  common  praftice  of  phyfick,  forced 
himfelf  up  into  fudden  reputation.  Thomfon  declared 
his  diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy,  and  evacuated*  part  of  the 
water  by  tinfture  of  jalap  ;  but  confefled  that  his  belly 
did  not  fubfide.  Thomfon  had  many  enemies,  and 
Pope  was  perfuaded  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  aihufement  and  conver- 
fation,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  the  air  with  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Marchmont,  he  (aw  his  favourite 
Martha  Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  aiked 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Boling- 
broke, not  liking  his  errand,  croffed  his  legs,  and  fat 
ftill ;  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  yourger  and  lefs 
captious,  waited  on  the  Lady ;  who,  when  he  came  to 
her,  afked,  Wbat^  is  be  not  dead  yet  ?  She  is  faid  to  have 
neglefted  him,  with  ihameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter 
time  of  his  decay ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to 
leave,  (he  had  a  very  great  part.  Their  acquaintance 
began  early ;  the  life  of  each  was  piftured  on  the  other's 
mind ;  their  converfation  therefore  was  endearing,,  for 
when  they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalition  of 
congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  conlidered  her  unwilling- 
nefs  to  approach  the  chamber  of  ficknefs  as  fSemale 
weaknefs,  or  human  frailty ;  perhaps  he  was  confcious 
to  himfelf  of  peevUhnefs  and  impatience,  Qt,  xVvoxx!^ 
G  3  V^ 
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he  was  offended  by  her  inattention,  might  yet  confider 
her  merit  as  overbalancmg  her  fault ;  and,  if  he  had 
fuffi^rH  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could 
have  found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
have  only  Ihnmk  within  himfelf ;  it  was  too  late  to 
transfer  his  confidence  or  fondnefs. 

pi  May  1 744,  his  death  was  approaching  * ;  on  the 
fixth,  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  he  mentioned  four 
days  afterwards  as  a  fufficient  humiliatioiKof  the  vanity 
of  man;  he  afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things 
as  through  a  curtain,  and  in  falfe  colours ;  and  one 
day,  in  the  prefence  of  Dodiley,  afked  what  arm  it  was 
that  came  out  from  the  wall.  He  fiiid  that  his  greatcft 
inconvenience  was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  fometimes  wept  over  him  in  this  ftatc  of 
helplefs  decay;  and  being  told  by  Spencc,  that  Pope,  at 
the  intermiflion  of  his  dclirioufnefs,  was  always  faying 
ibmething  kind  cither  of  his  prcfcnt  or  abfent  friends, 
and  that  his  humanity  fcemcd  to  have  furvived  his  un- 
dcrftanding,  anfwercd,  //  bas/o.  And  zddcdj  I  fuver 
in  my  lift  knew  a  man  that  had  fo  tender  a  heart  fr  kis 
particular  friends  y  or  more  general  friendfhip  for  mankinds 
At  another  time  he  faid,  /  have  known  Pope  thefc  thirty 
years ^  and  value  myfelf  more  in  bis  friendjhip  than — his 
grief  then  fupprcfled  bis  voice. 

Pope  expreffcd  undoubting  confidence  of  a  future 
ftate.  Being  alked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  papift, 
whether  he  would  not  die  like  his  father  and  mother, 
and  whether  a  prieft  fliuuld  not  be  called,  he  anfwered, 
/  do  not  think  it  cjfcntial,  but  it  will  be  very  right ;  and  I 
thank  y^u  for  putting  me  in  mind  cf  it. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given  him  the 
}aft  facramcnts,  he  Giid,  **  I'hcre  is  nothing  that  is  me- 
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**  ritorious  but  virtue  and  friendihip,  and  indeed 
*'  friendihip  icfelf  is  only  a  part  of  virtue.*' 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May, 
1744,  fb  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did  not  difcem 
the  exaA  time  of  his  expiration.  He  was  buried  at* 
Twickenham,  near  his  father  and  mother,  where  a  mo* 
fiument  has  been  ereded  to  him  by  his  comi^ientator^ 
the  Bilhop  of  Gloucefter. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  executors,  firft 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  if  he  Ihould  not  be  living  to- 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  undoubtedly  expecting  them 
to  be  proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame. 
But  let  no  man  dream  of  influence  beyond  his  life. 
After  a  decent  time  Dodfley  the  bookfeller  went  to  fo- 
Kcit  preference  as  the  publilher,  and  was  told  that  the 
parcel  had  not  been  yet  infpe&ed ;  and  whatever  u'as 
the  reafon,  the  world  has  been  difappointed  of  what 
was  refervedfor  the  next  age. 

He  loft,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke  ))y  a 
kind  of  pofthumous  offence.  The  political  pamphlet 
called  ^he  Patriot  King  had  been  put  into  his  hands 
that  he  might  procure  the  impreffion  of  a  very  few 
copies,  to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  author's  di- 
j[e£tion  among  his  friends,  and  Pope  affurcd  him  that 
no  more  had  been  printed  than  were  allowed ;  but, 
foon  after  his  death,  the  printer  brought  and  refigncd 
a  complete  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which 
Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  and  to  retain  in  fecret. 
He  kept,  as  was  obfefved,  his  engagement  to  Pope 
better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend ;  and  nothing 
was  known  of  the  tranfadtion,  till,  upon  the  death  of 
his  employer,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deliver 
the  books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  with  great  indig- 
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nation,  made  a  fire  in  bis  yard,  and  deliyered  the  whote 
imprellion  to  the  flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was  not  Ba* 
tundly  di&ated  by  rcfentmcnt  of  violated  faith ;  re-. 
ientment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  violator  had  beea 
ndore  loved  or  more  trufted.  But  here  the  anger  mi|^ 
have  flopped ;  the  injury  was  private,  and  there  was 
little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbrpke,  however,  was  not  yet  fatisfied;  his 
diirft  of  vengeance  excited  him  to  blaft  the  memory  of- 
the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in  his  laft  ftruggles ; 
mud  he  employed  Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to 
tell  the  tale  to  the  publick,  with  all  its  aggravaticMas. 
Warburton,  whofe  heart  wa$  warm  with  his  legacy^ 
tqd  tender  by  the  recent  feparation,  thought  it  proper 
ibr  him  to  interpofe ;  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to 
▼indicate  the  aftion,  for  breach  of  truft  has  always 
fomcthing  criminal,  but  to  extenuate  it  by  an  apology* 
Having  advanced  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  moral 
obliquity  is  made  more  or  lefs  excufablc  by  the  motivet 
that  produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  purpofc  couM 
have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  promife.  He  could 
not  delight  his  vanity  by  ufurping  the  work,  which, 
though  not  fold  in  Ihops,  had  been  (hewn  to  a  number 
more  than  fufficient  to  prefcrvc  the  author's  claim  ;  he 
could  not  gratify  his  avarice,  for  he  could  nor  fell  his 
plunder  till  Bolingbroke  was  dead  ;  and  even  then,  if 
the  copy  was  left  to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  de- 
feated, ami,  if  left  to  himfclf,  would  be  ufelefs. 

Warburton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great  api>ear- 
ance  of  reafon,  that  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct 
proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who 
plight   perhaps  have  dcftroycd  the  pamphlet,   which 
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Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to  preferve,  even  without  its 
author's  approbation.  To  this  apology  an  anfwer  was 
written  in  a  Leitir  to  the  moft  imfudent  man  Ihring. 

He  brought  fome  reproach  upon  his  own  memory 
by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous  mention  made  in  his 
will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an  afifeded  repayment  of  lus 
benefa&ions.  Mrs.  Bloimt,  as  the  known  friend  and 
favourite  of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the  houfe  of 
Allen,  where  flie  comported  herfelf  with  fuch  indecent 
arrogance,  that  flie  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  fiate 
of  irreconcileable  diflike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever 
barred  againft  her.  This  exclufion  ihe  reiented  with 
ib  much  bittemefs  as  to  refufe  any  legacy  from  Pope^ 
•  unlcls  he  left  the  world  with  a  difavowal  of  obligation 
f  9  Allen*  Having  been  long  under  her  domimon,  now 
tottering  ii>  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  reflft  the 
violence  of  her  temper,  or,  perhaps  with  the  prejudice 
of  a  lover,  perfuaded  that  ihe  had  fg^er^  improper 
treatment,  be  complied  with  her  demand,  and  pollute 
his  will  with  female  refentment.  Allen  accepted  the 
legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the  Hofpital  at  B^th;  ob- 
fcrving  that  Pope  was  always  a  bad.  accomptant,  a^d 
that,  if  to  150/.  he  had  put  a  cypher  more,heh4d 
come  nearer  to  the  truth  ^* 

THE 

*  Thii  account  of  the  differeoce  between  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen.it 
not  fo  circumftantial  as  it  was  in  Johnfon't  power  to  hare  jnade  it. 
Tl^e  particulars  communicated  to  him  concerning  it  be  wai  too  iodP- 
lent  to  commit  to  writing :  the  budneft  of  thii  note  it  to  fupply  bis 
Ofniffiont. 

Upon  an  invitation  in  which  Mrt»  Blouot  was  included,  Mr.  Pope 
nade  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Allen  at  Prior«park«  and  having  occasion  to  go 
to  firi^  for  a  few  days,  left  Mrt.  Blount  behind  him.  in  his  ab- 
fence  Mrt.  Blount,  who  wat  of  the  Romifli  pcrfuafion,  fignified  an 
inclination  to  go  to  the  Popiih  chapel  at  Bath,  and  de&red  ot  l^t« 
AJlea  the  uie  of  M$  chariot /br  the  purpoit;  balbcV>Ckt\tt  ^\  t\^x 
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THfi  peribn  of  Pope  is  wel^known  not  to  luive 
been  fbttned  by  the  niceft  model.  He  kas^  in  his  k« 
count  of  the  Little  Cbti^  compared  himfelf  to  a  fpklery 
and  by  another  is  defcribcd  as  protuberant  behind  and 
before.  He  is  fiud  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  in* 
lancy;  but  he  was  of  a  conftituticm  originally  feeble 
and  wedt;  and  as  bodies  of  a  vender  frame  are  ^eafily 
diftorted^  his  deformity  Was  probibly  in  part  the  efieO: 
of  his  application.  His  ilature  was  (b  low^  that,  to 
bring  him  to  a  level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necef^ 
iary  to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  fiice  was  not  difpleafing, 
and  his  eyes  were  animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diftortion,  'hb 
^tal  fVinftions  were  fo  much  difordered,  that  his  life 
was  a  br^  dljea/e.  His  mod  frequent  aflailant  was  the 
headach,  which  he  ufed  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the 
fieam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently  required. 

Moft  of  what'can  be  told  concerning  his  petty  pecu- 
liarities was  communicated  by  a  female  domeftick  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxfortl,  who  knew  him  perhaps  after  the 
middle  of  life.  He  was  then  fo  weak  as  to  ftand  in 
perpetual  need  of  female  attendance;  extremely  fen- 
fible  of  cold,  fo  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet, 
under  a  ihirt  of  a  very  coarfc  warm  linen  with  fine 

tifne  mayor  of  the  city,  fuggrftcd  the  impropriety  of  baring  his  car* 
|iageicen  at  thcdoor  of  a  place  of  woriliip,  to  which  ai  a  magiftrate 
tm  was  at  leaft  reftrained  from  giring  a  (anftion*  and  might  be  re- 
mired  to  fupprefff  and  theitfbre  defired  to  be  excufed.  hin. 
BimDC  reknted  thii  refnfidt-wid  loid  Pope  of  ir  at  hh  return,  and  (b 
InleAed  him  with  her  rage  that  they  both  left  the  houL*  abruptly. 

An  ioftance  of  the  like  negligence  may  be  noted  in  his  tclarion  nf 
Pope*t  lofe  of  painting,  which  dHfort  much  fwm  the  iai'onuatjon  I 
gave  him  oo  thai  kead.  A  piduft  of  Betfcrtoo,  oenainly  copied  from 
Knelier  by  Pope,  Lord  Mamfidd  once  ihewcd  mc  at  Kcnwood^iiouic, 
-adding  that  it  was  die  only  one  he  ever  (mKhcd,  for  that  cIm  weak* 
jMa^  o^iUr  efcf  wa^ao  obArii6lion  to  tak  «ui  oi  VUc  lADc^ 
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fleeves.  Whea  lie  rofe^  he  wis  invefied  in  boddice 
nutde  of  fttff  canvaisy  being  fcarce  able  to  hold  him&lf 
ereft  till  they  weie  laced^  and  he  then  put  on  a  flannd 
waiftcoat.  One  fide  was  contraded.  His  1^  were  io 
Heikler,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk  with  three  pair  of. 
ftxrkingSy  which  were  drawn  cm  and  off  by  the  maid  ; 
for  he  was  not  able  to  drefs  or  undreishimlelf^  and  nd* 
ther  went  to  bed  nor  rofe  without  help.  His  weakness 
made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  dean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almoft  all  away;  and  he  ufcd  to 
dine  fometimes  with  Lord  Oxford,  privately,  in  a  vel*r 
vet  cap.  His  drefs  of  ceremony  was  black  with  a  tye- 
wig,  and  a  little  fword. 

The  indulgence  and  acoommodation  which  his  fick^ 
iiefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  impleafing  and 
unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetudinary  man.  He  expeAed 
that  every  thing  ihould  give  way  to  his  cafe  or  hur 
mour,  as  a  child^  wbofe  parents  will  not  hear  her  cryj^ 
Jias  an  unrefifted  dominion  in  the  nurfery. 

Cejl  que  T enfant  toujour s  efi  homme^ 
Cefl  que  Fbomme  efi  todjottrs  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  he  nodded  in  company ;  and 
once  numbered  at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince  of 
yVales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  firiendihip  gave  procured 
him  many  invitations ;  but  he  was  a  very  troublefomp 
inmate.  He  brought  no  fervant,  and  had  fb  mai^ 
wants,  that  a  numerous  attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to 
fupply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  for 
another,  becaufe  he  exacted  the  attention,  and  em- 
ployed the  aflivity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands 
were  fo  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footniea  in 
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tJtne  ivoidcd  and  negledcd  him  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Or^* 
ford  dHchargcd  fomc  of  the  fervants  for  their  rdblute 
itfufal  of  his  meflages.  The  maids^  when  they  had 
negleAed  their  bufihcfs,  aHedged  that  they  had  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  conftant  demands 
was  oJF  cofiee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that 
waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burthen- 
feme  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  recompenfe  her  want  of 
ileep;  and  Lord  Oxford's  fervant  declared,  that  in  a 
hoiiie  where  her  bufinefs  was  to  anfwer  his  call,  (he 
Dtr«fuld  not  afk  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  eafily  incident  to  thofe  who, 
fufiering  much  pain,  think  themfelves  entitled  to  what- 
crer  pleafures  they  can  fnatch.  He  was  too  indulgent 
to  his  appetite  ;  he  loved  meat  highly  feafoned  and  of 
ftrong  tafte ;  and,  at  the  intervals  of  the  table,  amu(ed 
himfelf  with  bifcuits  and  dry  conferves.  If  he  fat  down 
to  a  varict)'  of  difhes,  he  would  opprefs  his  ftomach 
with  repletion,  and  though  he  feemed  angrj^  when  a 
dram  was  offered  him,  did  not  forbear  to  drink  it.  His 
friends,  who  knew  the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered 
him  with  prcfents  of  luxur>',  which  he  did  not  fufTcr 
to  ftand  negleftcd.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not  al- 
ways proportioned  to  the  lurtre  of  their  lives.  Han* 
nibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not  perilh  by  a  javelin  or  a 
fword ;  the  flaughten  of  Cannar  were  revenged  by  a 
ring.  The  death  of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his 
friends  to  a  fihcr  faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight 
to  heat  po'ted  lanipreys. 

Tliat  he  1  v.  '  too  well  to  cat,  is  certain ;  but  that 
his  fcnfuulir'.  ihomixd  his  life  will  not  be  hailily  con- 
cluded, v;bcn  it  is  rcmeiiibcral  that  a  conformation  fo 
itrc^ula:  laftvd  fix  and  fifty  )cars,  notwithftanding  fuch 
pertinacious  diligence  of  ftud^  and  metSAUUotu 
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In  all  liis  ifltercourfe  with  mankind^  he  had  great 
delight  ia  artiiicey  and  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his 
purposes  by  indirefb  and  unfufpefted  methods.  /£p 
hardly  drank  Ua  without  a  Jlratagem.  If,  at  the  houfe 
of  his  friends,  he  wanted  any  accommodaticm,  heinras 
not  willii^  to  afk  for  it  in  plain  terms,  but  would 
mention  it  remotely  as  fomething  convenient;  though, 
when  it  was  procured,  he  ibon  made  it  appear  for 
whofe  &ke  it  had  been  recommended.  Thus  he 
teized  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  fcreen.  He 
pra£tifed  his  arts  on  fuch  fmall  occafions,  that  Lady 
Bolingbroke  ufed  to  fay,  in  a  French  phrafe,  that,!^^ 
plaid  the  polUUian  about  cabbages  and  turnips.  His  un- 
juftifiable  impreflioB  of  the  Patriot  King,  as  it  can  be 
imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  muft  have  proceeded 
fix>m  his  general  habit  of  fecrecy  and  cunning ;  he 
caught  an  opportunity  of  a  fly  trick,  and  pleafed  him- 
felf  with  the  thought  of  outwitting  Bolingbroke.*         ^^ 

In  familiar  or  convivial  converlation,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  faid  to  have  re* 
fembled  Dryden,  as  being  not  one  that  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  vivacity  in  company.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  fo  near  his  time,  fo  much  Ihould  be  known  of 
what  he  has  written,  and  fo  little  of  what  he  has  fdd: 
traditional  memory  retains  no  fallies  of  raillery,  nor 
(entences  of  obfervation;  nothing  either  pointed  or 
folid^  either  wife  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only 
ftands  upon  record.  When  an  objeftion  raifed  againft 
his  infcription  for  Shakefpeare  was  defended  by  the  au- 
thority of  Patrick,  he  replied — horrefco  referens — that 
he  would  allow  the  publijher  of  a  DiBionary  to  know  the 
nuaning  ofafingk  word^  lut.no:  oj  i^ojo  zvords  put  to- 
gether. 
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He  was  fretful^  and  eafily  difpieafed^  and  aUowed 
htmiclf  CO  be  capricioufly  refentful.  He  woiild  fome* 
dmes  leave  Lord  C^ord  filently,  no  one  could  tdl 
why,  and  was  to  be  courted  back^y  more  letters  and 
meflages  than  the  footmen  were  willing  to  carry.  The 
table  was  indeed  infefted  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing 
his  peeviihnefs,  could  by  no  intreaties  be  reftrained 
ftom  contradifting  him,  till  their  difputes  were  iharp- 
ened  to  fuch  afperity,  that  one  or  the  other  quitted  the 
houfe. 

He  ibmetimes  condefcended  to  be  jocular  with  (er* 
▼ants  or  inferiors;  but  by  no  merriment,  either  c^ 
others  or  his  own,  was  he  ever  feen  excited  to 
laugl^ter. 

Of  his  domeftick  charafter,  frugality  was  a  part 

eminently  remarkable.     Having  determined  not  to  be 

dependent,  he  determined  not  to  be  in  want,  and  there* 

^re  wifely  and  magnanimouily  rcje&ed  all  temputions 

to  expence  unfuitable  to  his  fortune.     This  general 

care  mull  be  univerfally  approved;  but  it  fometimes 

appeared  in  petty  artifices  of  parfimony,  fuch  as  the 

praAice  of  writing  his  compofitions  on  the  back  of 

ktters,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the 

HuiJ,  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  five  (hilling  were 

iaved;   or  in  a  niggardly  reception  of  his  friends,  and 

fcantinc(sof  encertuinmcnr,  as,  when  he  had  two  gucfti 

in  his  houfe,  he  would  fee  at  fuppcr  a  finglc  pint  upon 

the  table;   and  having  himfclf  taken  two  fmalt  glafifes 

would  retire  and  fay,  GihtUmeny  I Uai/eyou  to  your  wine. 

Yet  he  tells  his  friends,  that  he  Las  a  hcdrt  for  ally  a 

honfi  for  all,  anJ,  u^batrvcr  ibey  maj  tbink^  a  fortune 

ftraU. 

He 
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He  lometimes,  however^  made  a  fplendid  dinner^ 
and  is  (aid  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the  fkill  or  ele- 
gance which  fuch  perfornianccs  require.  That  this 
magnificence  Ihould  be  often  difplayed,  that  obftinate 
prudence  with  which  he  conduded  his  affairs  would 
not  permit;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and  cafual,  a* 
mounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
of  which  however  he  declares  himfelf  able  to  afiign  one 
hundred  to  charity  ♦. 

Of  this  fortune,  which  as  it  arofe  from  publick  ap- 
probation was  very  honourably  obtained,  his  imagina- 
tion ieems  to  have  been  too  full :  it  would  be  hard  to 
.  find  a  man,  fb  well  entitled  to  notice  by  his  wit,  that 
ever  delighted  fo  much  in  talking  of  his  money.  In 
his  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems,  his  garden  and  his 
grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines,  or  fome  hints  of 
his  opulence,  are  always  to  be  found.  The  great  to- 
pick  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty;  the  crimes  with  which 
he  reproaches  his  antagonifts  are  their  debts,  their  ha- 
bitation in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  dinner.  He 
ieems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not  very  uncommon  in  the 
world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  tlie  pleafure  of  contemplating  his  poffeffions, 
ieems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he 
loudly  proclaims  i^qt  to  have  been  obtained  by  any 
praftices  of  meann<ef^  or  fervility;  a  boaft  which  was 
never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets 
have  ever  afpired.      Pope  never  fet  genius  to  fale;  he 

♦  Part  of  it  arofe  from  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
which   he  had  purchafed  either  of  the  laft  Duke  ot  Buckingham* 
ihire,  or  the  Duchefs  his  mother,   and  which  was  charged  on  fome 
cftate  of  that  familr.    The  deed  by  which  it  wa^  ^rAWX^  \v^%  ^o^^ 
ycMif  in  my  cuiipd/m 
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sever  pattered  diofe  whom  he  did  not  love,  or  prmUcd 
tbofc  whom  he  did  not  efteem.  Savage  however  fe» 
marked,  that  he  bepm  a  little  to  relax  his  dignit]^ 
when  he  wrote  a  diftich  for  bis  Higbnifs*s  dog. 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  to  have  increafed 
in  the  advance  of  life.  He  pafled  over  peers  and 
fiatefmen  to  infcribe  his  lUad  to  Congreve,  with  t 
magnanimity  of  which  the  praife  had  been  compleai 
had  his  friend^s  virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  bt 
was  chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  pof- 
fible  to  know;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  hiftory  of 
any  particular  intimacy  between  them.  The  name  of 
Congreve  appears  in  the  Letters  among  thofe  of  h9 
other  friends,  but  without  any  obfervable  diftinftioB 
or  confequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to  ajv 
nex  names  digiiied  with  titles,  but  was  not  very  happy 
in  his  choice;  for,  except  Lord  Bachurft,  none  of  his 
noble  friends  were  fuch  as  that  a  good  man  would 
wifh  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them  known  to  pofte* 
rity :  he  can  derive  little  honour  from  the  notice  of 
Cobham,  Burlington,  or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  focial  qualities,  if  an  eftimate  be  made  from 
his  Letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot  eafily 
be  formed;  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded 
ctTuigcnce  of  general  benevolence,  and  particular  fond- 
ncfs.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  con- 
ftancy,  and  tendcmefs.  It  has  been  fo  long  faid  as  to 
be  commonly  believed,  that  the  true  chara^crs  of  men 
mny  be  found  in  their  Letters,  and  that  he  v.  ho  writes 
to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open  before  him.  But 
the  truth  ia,  that  fuch  were  fimplc  frlcnJfnlps  of  ihc 
ColiUn  Jgc,  and  are  now  the  friendflilps  only  of 
childrciL      Very  few  can  boad  of  \vcan\  \\V\c\v  \>\%^ 
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iuc  by  Often  to  dicikUolVes^  aod  of  which^  by  what- 
evqr  apcido^t  expofed,  they  dO  not  ihun  t  dk&imSt  axui  . 
continued  View;  and>  certaixdy^  what  we  hide  From 
ourielves  we  do  not  i(hew  to  our  frtends.  There  is, 
indeed,  np  tranla&ioa  which  bfiets  ftronget  tempu-> 
tions  to,  fallacy  and  (ophlftidLtion  than  epiftolary  in- 
lercour£b.  In  the  eagemefs  of  converfacion  the  &iSL 
eoiotions  of  the  mind  often  burft  dUt^  befote  they  are 
conjidered;  in  the  tumillt  of  bufinefs,  inteitft  and 
pa(&j(^  have  their  genuine  efTeft;  but  d  friendly  Letter 
is  a  caifn  and  deliberate  performance,  in  the  cool  of  ' 
teifure,  in  the  fiillnefs  of  fblitude,  and  furely  no  man 
lits  dpwn  to  depreciate  by  defigd  his  own  diarafter. 

Ftiendlhip  has  no  tendency  to  fecure  veracity;  fdr 
by  whom  can  a  ma&  fo  much  wifh  to  be  thought  bet* 
ter  than  he  his,  as  by  lum  whofb  kindnefs  he  defires 
to  gain  or  keep?  Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there 
is  ids  conilraint;  the  author  is  not  confronted  with 
his  reader,  and  t^kes  his  chance  of  approbation  anidng 
the  different  difpoiitions  of  mankind;  bUt  a  Letter  is 
addrefled  to  a  fingle  mind^  of  which  the  prejudices 
and  partialities  are  Itnown;  and  muft  th^refote  pleafe, 
if  not  by  favouring  thenl,  by  forbearing  to  oppofe 
thcoi. 

To  charge  thofe  favourable  reprefentations^  which 
men  give  of  their  own  minds,  with  the  guile  o^  hy- 
pocritical falfehood,  wo\ild  (hew  more  feverity  than 
knowledge.  The  writer  commonly  believes  himfelf* 
Almoft  every  man's  thoughts,  while  they  are  general^ 
are  right;  and  moft  hearts  ar^  pure^  while  tempta-- 
tion  is  away.  It  is  ^fy  to  awaken  generous  {cmimenii 
in  privacy;  to  defpife  death  wheh  there  is  no  danger] 
to  glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to  boi. 
Vol.  IV.  H  ^^«Li 
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givtiL  Whife  (udiidets  tit  fenned  they  are  fUtyisI 
klfAoft  does  not  MpeGt  the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be  tfat 
meteor  of  fancy. 

If  die  Letters  of  Pope  are  confidered  merely  it 
oompofitionsy  they  (eem  to  be  premeditated  and  aiiH 
ficial.  It  n  one  thing  to  write,  becaufe  there  is  fome- 
thing  which  the  mind  wiihes  to  difcharge;  and 
another,  to  folicit  the  imagination,  becauie  cere* 
mony  or  vanity  requires  fomething  to  be  written. 
Pope  confeiTes  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with  sf- 
fe&atim  and  amkiiian:  to  know  whether  he  diientangled 
himfelf  firom  thefe  pefvcrters  of  epiftolary  integrity, 
his  book  and  his  life  muft  be  fet  in  compartfbn. 

One  of  his  favourite  topicks  is  contempt  of  his 
ewn  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he  would 
delerve  no  commendation ;  and  in  this  he  was  certainly 
not  finccre,  for  his  high  value  of  himfelf  was  fuffici« 
ently  obferved ;  and  of  what  could  he  be  proud  but 
of  his  poetry?  He  writes,  he  fays,  when  be  has  jnft 
tmthing  tlfe  Udo;  yet  Swife  complains  that  he  was  ne« 
ver  at  leifure  fur  converfation,  becaufe  he  baJ  always 
fomt  p$etical  fcbeme  in  bis  bead.  It  was  pundhially  re* 
quired  that  his  writing-box  (hould  be  fet  upon  his  bed 
before  he  rofe;  and  Lord  Oxfoid's  domcftick  related^ 
that,  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty,  (he  was  called 
from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in  one  night,  to  fup* 
ply  him  with  paper,  left  he  (hould  lofe  a  thought. 

He  pretends  infen(ibility  to  cenfure  and  critici(m9 
though  it  u-as  obferved  by  all  who  knew  him  that  every 
pamphlet  difhirbed  his  quiet,  and  that  his  extreme 
irritability  laid  him  open  to  perpetual  vexation ;  but 
he  wi(hed  to  dcfpife  his  criftcki,  and  therefore  hoped 
that  be  did  dtrfpife  them. 

As 
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•  As  he  hupjliened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the  Court 
pited  litde  attention  t6  poetry^  he  mirfed  in  his  mind 
i  foolifh  difefteem  of  Kings^  2hA  phxdAims  thAt  be 
uvirJieiCBm^s.  Yet  a  little  ttgard  Ihewn  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy;  and  he  had 
BOt  much  to  iay  when  he  was  a&ed  by  his  Royal 
H^inefsi  bow  be  ceuU  leve  a  Prihce  wbik  be  difliktd 
fOgsf 

He  very  frequentl]^  profefles  contempt  of  tiie 
woridy  and  teprefents  himiblf  as  looking  on  man* 
kind^  fomethnes  with  gay  indifference,  as  on  emmets 
of  a  hillock^  below  his  ferious  attention ;  and  (bme* 
times  with  gloomy  indignation,  as  on  monflers  more 
worthy  of  hatred  than  of  pity.  Thtfei^ere  dtfpofil* 
tions  apparently  counterfeitod.  How  could  he  defpife 
thole  whom  he  lived  by  pleafing^  and  on  whofe  ap- 
probation his  efteem  of  himfelf  was  iiiperftruded? 
Why  ihould  he  hate  thofe  to  whole  favour  he  owed 
his  honour  and  his  eafe  ?  Of  things  that  tfenmnate  in 
iMonan  life>  the  wdrld  is  the  proper  judge ;  tbdefpt& 
itt  ientence,  if  it  were  poffible,  iis  not  juft;  and  if  k 
were  juft,  in  not  p(^ble«  Pope  was  fiur  enough  from 
this  unreafonable  temper;  he  was  fufficiently  a/eel i§ 
Fame,  and  his  fault  was,  that  he  pretended  to  negjieft  it* 
His  levity  and  his  fuUennefs  were  only  in  his  Letteni 
he  pailed  through  ccMnmon  life,  (bmetimcs  vexed,  and 
ibmetimes  pleaied,  with  the  natural  emotions  of  cooft* 
men  men. 

His  fcom  of  the  great  is  repeated  too  often  to  ht 
teal ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he  defpifes  | 
and  as  falfehood  is  always  in  danger  of  inconfiilency, 
he  makes  it  his  boait  at  anodiet  time  that  he  livey 
among  them. 

Ha  'li 
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It  Is  evident  that  his  own  ioiportince  (Wells  olten  in 
his  mind.  He  it  afraid  of  writing,  left  the  clerks  ef 
the  Poft-office  ihould  know  his  ftcrets ;  he  has 
enemies ;  he  eonfiders  himletf  as  furrounded  by 
▼erfid  jealoufy  s  W^  '"^  duahy  and  mamy  Sfjftt* 
Jms^  two  QT  tbrte  rf  ms^  fays  he^  fMy  JHU  be  km^ 
iigetber^  tM  t§  plai,  tut  t$  diveri  cur/ehei^  mid  lb 
vxfrld  toop  if  it  plea/es;  and  they  can  live  togedKr, 
mdjbnp  ^abai friends  wiis  may  be^  mffiti  of  all  tkefmb 
m  tike  werld.  All  this  while  it  was  likely  that  dK 
derks  did  not  know  his  hand;  he  certainly  had  m 
more  enemies  than  a  publick  charader  like  his  ia- 
evicably  excites ;  and  with  what  degree  of  friendft^ 
the  wits  might  live^  very  few  were  fo  much  fools  as 
ever  to  enquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  difcontent  he  learned 
from  Swifty  and  exprefles  it^  I  think,  moft  frequently 
in  his  conefpondence  with  him.  Swift's  reientnoett 
was  unreaibnabley  but  it  was  fmccre;  Pope's  was  dK 
mere  mimickry  of  his  friend,  a  fiftitious  part  wUA 
lie  began  to  play  before  it  became  him.  Whtti  lie 
wis  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  a  gbt 
efflwdj  attd  retirement  bad  tbrenm  him  em  the  wcrld^  and 
that  there  was  danger  left  a  ghtt  of  tbe  werld  flmdd 
threw  Um  baek  upenfimiy  end  retirement.  To  this  Swift 
aniwered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet 
either  aded  or  fiiflered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  be* 
come  weary  of  it.  And,  indeed,  it  muft  be  fome  very 
powerful  reafon  that  can  drive  back  to  folitude  him 
tf  ho  has  once  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  fbciety. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there  appears 
fuch  nantm  ncfs  of  mind,  as  makes  them  infenfible  of 
«Dy  excrliwDcc  tli:}t  has  not  (bme  affinity  with  ihcir  own, 

and 
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.and  confines  thfir  efiefm  and  appr9^tioii  to  fo  Cnall  a 
number,  diat  whpeyfir  ihould  form  his  opinion  of  thp 
age  from  their  reprefentation,  would  fuppoie  them  to 
liave  lived  amidft  ignorance  and  barbarity,  unable  to 
find  tmong  their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  in* 
teUigence,  and  perfecuted  by  thofe  that  could  not  un- 
derftand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he  pro* 
liefles  contempt  of  fame,  when;  he  {peaks  of  riches  and 
poverty,  of  fuccefs  and  diiappointment,  with  negligent 
^indifference,  he  certainly  does  not  exprefs  his  habitual 
and  fettled  fentiments,  but  either  wilfully  difguifes  his 
9WI)  chara^er,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  invefts  himfelf 
with  temporary  qualities,  and  falltes  out  in  the  colours 
of  the  prefent  moment.  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys 
imd  (brrows,  a£ted  ftrongly  upon  his  mind;  and  if  he 
differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  carel^flhefs;  he  was 
irritable  and  refentfiil ;  his  malignity  to  Philips,  whom 
he  had  firft  made  ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being 
angry,  continued  too  long.  Of  his  vain  defire  to  make 
Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  any  adequate  reafbo. 
He  was  fomecimes  wanton  in  his  attacks;  and,  before 
Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  ixK  his 
retreat. 

The  virtues  which  feem  to  have  had  mofl  of  his  af- 
fcftion  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of  friendihip,  in 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  other  than  he  de- 
fcribes  himfclf.  His  fortune  did  not  fuffcr  his  charity 
to  be  fplcndid  and  confpicuous;  but  he  affifled  Dodiley 
with  a  hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open  a  Ihop; 
^d  of  the  fubfcription  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  that  he 
t^ifed  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paid  by  himfelf.    He 

H  J  was 
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was  accufed  ef  loriog  money^  but  his  love  was  eiffSS 
oe&  to  gaiiiy  not  folicitude  to  keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendlhip  he  was  zealous  and  ca 
ftant:  his  early  maturity  of  mind  a>mnionly  united  him 
with  incn  older  than  himfdf;  and  therefore,  witho 
attaimng  any  eonfiderable  length  of  life,  he  (aw  maof 
companions  of  his  youth  fink  into  the  gr^ive;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  loft  a  fingle  friend  by  cold* 
nefs  or  by  injury;  thoTe  who  loved  liim  once,  comi* 
xmed  their  kindnefs.  His  ungrateful  mention  of  ADeUi 
in  his  Willi  was  the  efTeft  of  his  adherence  to  one  whom 
he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom  he  naturally 
loved  with  greater  fondnefs.  His  violation  of  the  tmft 
Ttpcfed  in  him  by  Bolingbroke  could  have  no  motive 
inconiiftent  with  the  warmeft  afieftion;  he  either 
thought  the  afticm  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  for* 
got  it,  or  fp  laudable  that  be  expeded  his  friend  to  ap* 
prove  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  fuch  confidence  as  almoft  to 
enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers  intrufted  to  his  execu- 
tors was  fbund  a  defamatory  Life  of  Swift,  which  he 
bad  prepared  as  an  inftrument  of  vengeance,  to  be  ufcd 
if  any  provocation  (houtd  be  ever  given.  About  this 
I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  v.  ho  affured  me^ 
that  no  fuch  niece  was  among  his  remains. 

ITic  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  dial  was  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  in  his  correfpondencc 
with  Racine  he  profeiTes  himfelf  a  finccrc  adherent. 
That  he  was  not  fcrupuloufly  pious  in  fomc  part  of  his 
life,  is  known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications 
of  fcntcnces  taken  from  the  Scripturcn ;  a  mode  of 
nierriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  prof^mc- 
Dc(S|  and    a  witty  man  difdains  for  its  eafmcfs  and 

vulga* 
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▼ulg^rity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he  has  been  be* 
trayedj  it  does  not  appear  that  hb  principles  were  ever 
corrupted,  or  that  he  ever  loft  his  belief  of  Revelation. 
The  pofitions  which  he  tranlinitted  from  Bolingbroke 
he  Sxms  not  to  have  underftood,  and  was  pleafed  with 
an  interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  fuch  exalted  fuperiority,  and  fo  little  mo- 
deration, would  naturally  have  all  his  delinquences  ob« 
ferved  and  aggravated :  thole  who  could  not  deny  that 
he  was  excellent^  would  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not 
perfeft. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imput^  to  the  imwilllngnefi 
with  which  the  lame  man  is  allowed  to  poilefs  many 
advantages,  that  his  learning  has  been  depreciated*  He 
certainly  was  in  bis  qirly  life  a  m^  of  great  literary 
curiofity ;  and  when  he  wrote  his  Effay  an  CritUlfm  had, 
for  his  age^  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  books. 
When  he  entered  into  the  living  world,  it  feems  to  have 
happened  to  him  as  to  many  others,  that  he  was  lefi 
attentive  to  dead  mailers ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy 
of  Paracelfus,  and  made  the  univerfe  his  favourite 
volume.  He  gathered  his  notions  frefh  from  reality, 
not  from  the  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of 
Nature.  Yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  litera- 
ture ever  loft  hb  efteem;  he  always  piofefled  to  love 
reading;  and  Dobfon,  who  fpent  (bme  time  at  his  hoyfe 
rrapflating  his  Efjirf  on  Mcn^  when  I  ailyed  him  what 
learning  he  found  him  to  poflefs,  anfwevvjd.  More  tkan  I 
cxpcaed.  His  freqqcat  references  to  hiftory,  his  allu- 
fions  to  various  kinds  of  lyipwledge,  and  his  images 
icleded  from  art  and  nature,  with  his  obfervations  on 
the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  modes  of  life, 
ibcw  an  intelligence  perpetually  on  the  wing,  excur-» 
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five,  vigorous,  and  diligent,  eager  to  purTue  kflflmr- 
ledge,  and  attentive  to  retain  it. 

From  thi^  curiofity  arofe  the  defire  of  travelling,  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  veries  to  Jervas,  and  whidtt 
though  he  neycr  found  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it, 
did  not  leave  him  till  his  life  declined. 

Of  his  in^elleftual  charader,  the  conftitucnt  and 
fundamenul  principle  was  Good  Senfe,  a  prompt  and 
intuitive  perception  of  confonance  and  propriety.  He 
faw  immediately,  of  his  own  conceptions,  what  was  to 
be  chof|^,  and  what  to  be  reje&ed ;  and,  ip  the  works 
of  others,  what  was  to  be  Ibunned,  and  what  was  to  be 
copied. 

B\it  good  fenfe  alone  is  a  fedate  and  quiefcent  qua- 
lity, which  manages  its  poileffions  well,  but  does  not 
increafe  them ;  it  collefts  few  materials  for  its  own 
operations,  and  preferves  fafety,  but  never  gains  fupre- 
inacy.  Pope  had  likewtie  genius;  a  mii^  aftive,  am- 
bitious^ and  adventurous,  always  invcftigating,  always 
afpiring;  in  its  wide(l  fearches  ftill  longing  to  go 
forward,  in  its  higl^eft  flights  ftill  wifhing  to  be 
higher;  always  imagining  fomething  greater  than  it 
know<:,  always  endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  aflfift  thcfe  powers,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  great 
ftrcngth  and  c.xa<flnc(s  of  memor\\  That  which  he 
h;id  heard  or  read  was  not  cafily  loft;  and  he  had  be- 
fore hi;n  not  only  what  his  own  meditations  fuggcftcd^ 
but  \vh.»t  he  had  found  in  other  writer*-',  that  might 
he  accommodated  to  his  prefcnt  purj>ofe. 

Thefc  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  b\'  inccflant  and 
uji.vcaricd  diligoiuc;  he  had  recourfe  m  every  fource 
of  intelligence,  ami  loft  no  opportunity  of  information ; 
he  confultcd  rhc  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his 
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compoficiomtoliisfnendsy  snd  was  never  oratent  with 
mediocrity  when  exceUencecmdd  be  attained.  He  con- 
lideted  poetiy  as  thebufinefi  of  liis  life ;  and^  however 
he  nd|^t  ieem  to  lament  his  occupadon,  he  followed 
ic  with  conftancy;  to  make  verfes  was  hisfirft  labour^ 
and  to  mend  them  was  his  laft 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  h^  was  never  diverted* 
If  converfition  offered  any  thing  that  could  be  im- 
proved^  he  committed  it  to  paper;  if  a  thought^  or 
perhaps  an  expreffion  more  happy  than  was  commcm, 
rofe  to  his  mind^  he  was  careful  to  write  it;  an  inde^ 
pendent  diftich  was  preferved  for  an  opportunity  of 
infertion ;  and  fome  little  fragments  have  been  found 
containing  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrou^t  upon 
at  fome  c^ier  time. 

He  was  one  of  thofe  few  whofe  labour  is  tlieir  plea* 
fure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negligence,  nor  wearied 
fo  impatience;  he  never  pafled  a  feult  unamended  by 
indifference,  nor  quitted  it  by  defpair.  He  laboured 
)iis  works  firft  to  gain  reputation,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  compoGtion  there  are  different  methods.  Some 
employ  at  once  memory  and  invention,  and,  with  little 
intermediate  ufe  of  the  pen,  form  and  polifh^  large 
malTes  by  continued  meditation,  and  write  their  pro- 
ductions only  when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have 
completed  them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  cuf- 
torn  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of  verfes  in  the 
morning,  and  pafs  the  day  in  retrenching  exuberances 
find  correfting  inaccuracies.  The  method  of  Pope,  as 
may  be  coilefted  from  his  tranflation,  was  to  write  his 
firft  thoughts  in  his  firft  words,  and  gradually  to  am* 
plifv,  decorate^  rc&ify^  and  refine  them. 
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With  fiich  fiunilties,  and  fuck  difpofiiioDS}  he  cs« 
celled  every  other  writer  in  paeiical  fruduct ;  he  wrote 
*in  fuch  a  mtoxier  ts  might  expofi;  him  to  few  hazards. 
He  u(ed  almoft  always  the  C^ne  fidiric  of  verfe ;  and^ 
indeedj  by  thoCe  few  cflays  which  he  made  of  UBf 
odier,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  rcp.utatioo.  Of  thi% 
wuformity  the  certain  confequcncc  was  readinc&aod 
dexterity.  By  perpetual  pradtice^  l«uiguage  had  in 
his  mind  a  fyftematical  arrangemeist ;  h2.viixg  always 
the  fame  ufe  for  words^  he  had  words  fo  felc^ed  aod 
combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  calK  This  increaie  of 
fictlity  he  confefled  himfelf  to  have  perceived  in  the 
progrcfs  of  his  tranflation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  bts  cflufions 
were  always  voluntarj',  and  his  fubjedls  cbofen  by  him-«^ 
fclf«  His  independence  fecured  him  from  drudging  at 
a  taflt,  and  labouring  upon  a  barren  topick  :  he  nevcf 
exchanged  praife  for  money,  nor  opened  a  (hop  of  con^ 
dolence  or  congratulation*  His  poems,  therefore^ 
were  fcarce  ever  temporarj'.  He  futfcrcd  coronationt 
and  royal  marriages  to  pafs  without  a  fong,  and  de«« 
rived  no  opportunities  from  recent  events,  nor  any 
popularity  from  the  accidental  difpofition  of  his 
readen.  He  was  never  reduced  to  the  ncccffity  of  fo- 
licitirgthe  fun  to  fliinc  upon  a  birth-day,  of  calling 
the  ( f  ra  es  and  Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  faying  what 
muUitiides  have  faid  liefore  him.  Wh^n  he  could 
prndi:.-c  nothinp  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  filent. 

His  publications  were  for  tlic  (mw^  rcafon  never 
hafty.  He  is  faid  to  have  fcnt  nothing  to  the  prefs 
fill  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his  inlpection  :  it  is  at 
leaft  certain,  that  he  ventured  nothing  without  nice 
examlnatbn.    He  fuflfered  the  tumult  of  imaginaMoa 
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to  lubfide,  and  tlie  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  fa* 
miliar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured 
of  its  own  produftions,  and  did  not  trail  his  firft  fond* 
nefs.  He  confulted  his  friends,  and  liftened  with 
great  wiUingnefs  to  criticifin ;  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance,  he  confulted  himCblf,  and  let  nodui^ 
pa^  againft  his  own  judgement. 

He  profefled  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Dry* 
den,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  prelented» 
he  praifed  through  his  whole  life  with  unvaried  libe- 
rality ;  and  perhaps  his  charaAer  may  receive  ibme 
illuftration,  if  he  be  poippared  with  his  mailer. 

Integrity  of  underiUi|dix^  and  nicety  of  difceni- 
ment  vcre  qot  allotted  in  ^  leis  proportion  to  Dryden 
than  to  Pope«    The  reftltude  of  Dryden's  mind  was 
fufliciently  ihewn  by  the  diiiniffion  of  his  poetical  pro* 
Judices,  and  the  iieje&ion  of  unnatural  thoughts  and 
rugged  numbers.     But  Drj^den  never  defired  to  apply 
all  the  judgement  that  he  had.     He  wrote,  and  pro* 
feiled  to  write,  merely  for  the  people ;  and  when  he 
pleafed  others,  he  conter^t^  lumfelf.     He  ipent  no 
time  in  fltruggles  to  roufe  latent  powers  ;  he  never  at- 
tempted to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good, 
nor  often  to  n^end  what  he  mufl  have  known  to  be 
faulty.     He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little 
coniideration ;  when  occaiion  or  neceility  called  upon 
him,   he  poured  out  what  the  prefent  moment  hap- 
pened to  fupply,  and,  when  once  it  had  paiTed  the 
prtfs,  ejefted  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no 
pecuniary  intcreft,  he  had  no  further  folicirude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy ;  he  delired  to  ex* 
eel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  beft  z 
he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  the  judge- 

men! 
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lasot  of  his  reader,  wi^d,  expeftiog  no  indulgjaioe 
from  others,  be  ihewed  none  to  himfelf.  He  exanuned 
lines  and  words  with  minute  and  pundtUious  obien;*- 
tion,  and  retouched  every' part  with  indefatigable  di- 
ligence till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgivciu 

F6r  this  rcafon  he  kept  his  pieces  very  kmg  in  hk 
bands>  while  he  conftdered  and  reconlidered  them. 
The  only  poems  which  can  be  fupp^fcd  to  have  been 
written  with  fuch  regard  to  die  times  as  might  haficn 
their  publication,  were  the  two  fatires  oi  ^biny-tigbi  i 
of  which  Dodfley  told  me,  that  they  were  brought 
to  him  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  co- 
pied. "  Almoft  eyery  line,"*  he  faid,  "  was  then 
*^  written  twice  over  ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  tranfcflptp 
'^  which  he  fent  fome  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the 
••  prefs^  with  almoft  every  line  wriuen  twice  over  a 
*•  fecond  time." 

Hi:>  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceafed 
at  their  publication,  was  not  ftriftly  true.  His  pa- 
rental attention  never  abandoned  them ;  ^hat  he  f6und 
ainif;  in  the  firft  edition,  he  filently  corrccled  in  thofc 
that  followed*  He  appears  to  have  rcvifed  the  Kad^ 
iwA  treed  it  from  fome  of  its  imperfeftions ;  and  the 
f//iv  en  Criticijm  received  many  improvements  after 
it>  Tml  appearance.  It  will  feUIom  be  found  that  he 
alr^  ifii  without  adding  cleamcls,  elegance,  or  vigour. 
Pope  \vA  pcdups  the  judgement  of  Dryden  ;  but  Dr)'- 
ri.-n  1  -rMinlv  wanted  the  diligmcc  of  l\)pe. 

In  at:<juirc<l  knowlcilge,  the  lupcTioriiy  mull  btr  allow- 
ed to  Dr)dcn,  whofe  edi:cati<iii  wj>  more  fcholaftick, 
and  who  before  he  became  an  author  had  l>ocn  allowed 
more  time  for  Itudy,  with  l>etier  mtun'^  of  information. 
His  mind  hai  a  larger  rango,  and  he  coUecls  his  images 

and 
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and  illuftntions  from  a  more  extenfive  circumference' 
of  (ctence.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general 
nature^  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions 
of  Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehenfive  fpeculation  ; 
and  thoie  of  Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more 
dignit}'  in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden^  and  more  certainty 
in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  fole  praife  of  either ;  for  both  ex-* 
celled  likewife  in  profe ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his 
profe  from  his  predeceflbr.  The  ftyle  of  Dry4en  is 
capricious  and  varied;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious 
and  uniform;  Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of  his  own 
mind ;  Pope  conftrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of 
compofition.  Dryden  is  fometimes  vehement  and 
rapid ;  Pope  is  always  fmooth,  uniform^  and  gentle. 
Dryden*s  page  is  a  natural  fiel4>  rifing  into  inequali- 
ties, and  diverfified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of 
abundant  vegetation;;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  Ihaven 
by  the  fcythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  conftitutes  a  poet ; 
that  quality  without  which  judgement  is  Cold,  and 
knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which  coIleAs,  com- 
bines, amplifies,  and  animates  ;  the  fuperiority  muft, 
with  fome  hefitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had 
only  a  little,  becaufe  Dryden  had  more ;  for  every 
other  writer  fincc  Milton  muft  give  place  to  Pope ; 
and  even  of  Dryden  it  muft  be  faid,  that,  if  he  has 
brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Dry- 
den's  performances  were  always  hafty,  either  excited 
by  fome  external  occafion,  or  extorted  by  domeftick 
neceflity;  he  compofed  without  confideration,  and 
publiihed  without  correftion,    WTiat  his  mlpd  could 

fupply 
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fupply  ^  caUy  or  gather  in  one  excurfion^  was  til  4m 
he  ibught,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  cau^ 
tion  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condenfe  his  fenr^wy^^y^^ 
to  multiply  his  images^  and  to  accumulate  all  that 
ftudy  might  produce^  or  chance  might  fupply.  If 
the  flights  of  Drj'den  therefore  are  higher.  Pope  cod- 
tinues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Drydcn'a  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular 
and  conflant.  Dryden  often  furpaflcs  expe&atioo,  and 
Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  fre- 
quent aftonifhment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 
This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  coo* 
fidered,  be  found  juft ;  and  if  the  reader  Ihould  fufpeft 
me»  as  I  fufpeft  myfelf,  of  fome  partial  fbndneis  for 
the  memory  of  Dryden,  let  him  not  too  haftily  con- 
demn me ;  for  meditation  and  enquiry  may,  peihapa^ 
jfhew  him  the  reafonablenefs  of  my  determination. 

THE  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  diftinftly 
examined,  not  fo  much  with  attention  to  flight  fiiults 
or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charafter  and  effeft 
of  each  performance. 

It  feems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  initiate  himfelf 
by  Paftorals,  whicht  not  profefl^g  to  imitate  real 
Ufe,  require  no  experience,  and,  exhibiting  only  the 
fimple  operatioA  of  unmingled  paflions,  admit  no  fub- 
tie  reafoniog  or  deep  enquir}\  Pope's  paftorals  are 
not  however  c(»npofcd  but  with  clofe  thought ;  they 
have  refere  :  to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  fcafons  of 
the  year,  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  bft, 
that  \k  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and  death, 

t  a  lot's  fiivourite.  To  tell  of  difappointment 
7,  to  thicken  the  darknefs  of  futurity,  and 

perplex 
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lorplex  the  libyrinth  of  uncertainty,  has  been  always 
delicious  employment  of  the  poets.  His  preference 
ras  probably  juft.  I  wiih,  however,  that  his  fond- 
ue(s  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs 
xc  made  to  lameni  injllence. 

To  diarge  thefe  paftorals  with  want  of  invention,  is 
0  require  what  never  was  intended.  The  imitations  are 
b  ambitioufly  frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means 
ather  to  fliew  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It  is  furely 
iifficient  for  an  author  of  fixteen  not  only  to  be  abk;  to 
x>py  the  poems  of  antiquity  with  judicious  leleftion, 
>ut  to  have  obtained  fuffident  power  of  language,  and 
kill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  feries  of  verfification,  which 
lad  in  Englifli  poetry  no  precedent^  nor  has  fince  had 
in  imiution. 

The  defign  ofWindfor  Farefi  is  evidently  derived 
rem  Cooper^s  Hill,  with  fome  attention  to  Waller's 
>oem  on  7 be  Pari;  but  Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel 
lis  mailers  in  variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  ^i- 
erchanging  defcription,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
)b}e£tion  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan,  of  a  re- 
pilar  fiibordination  of  parts  terminating  in  the  princi- 
Mkl  and  original  defign.  There  is  this  want  in  moft  de- 
cripdve  poems,  becaudb  as  the  fcenes,  which  they 
nuft  exhibit  fucceffively,  are  all  fubfifting  at  the  fame 
ime,  the  order  in  which  they  are  ihewn  muft  by  ne« 
xffity  be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expe£fced  from 
he  laft  part  than  from  the  firft.  The  attention,  there* 
ore,  which  cannot  be  detained  by  fufpenfe,  muft  be 
txcited  by  diverfity,  fuch  as  his  poem  <^ers  to  its 
eader. 

But  the  defire  of  diverfity  may  be  too  much  indulged ; 
he  pans  of  ffln4fir  Forefi  which  deferve  leaft  praife 

are 
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■re  chofe  which  were  added  to  enliven  HlM^  it 

the  iceoe,  the  appearance  of  Father  Thames,  anAilw 
cransfermation  of  Lpi9na.  Addifon  had  in  his  Camfmp 
derided  the  Rivers  that  rife  from  their  eezy  heds  to  tdl 
(lories  of  heroes,  and  it  is  therefore  ftrange  that  Pbpr 
ftould  adopt  a  fiftion  not  only  unnatural  but  lately  cen- 
lured.  The  (lory  of  Lodenm  is  told  with  fweetnefi; 
but  a  new  metamorphofis  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expe- 
dient; nothing  is  eafier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was 
once  a  blooming  virgin^  or  a  rock  an  obdurate 
tjnmt. 

The  Temfk  of  Fmm  has,  as  Steele  warmly  declared,  m 
dmfand  bemiku  Every  part  is  fplendid;  there  is 
great  luxuriance  of  omaments;  the  origmal  vifioD  o^ 
Chaucer  was  never  denied  to  be  much  improved;  the 
allegory  is  very  ikillfiilly  continued,  the  imagery  is 
properly  leleded,  and  learnedly  difplayed :  yet,  with 
all  this  comprehenfion  of  excellence,  as  its  feene  ii 
laid  in  renoote  ages,  and  its  fentiments,  if  the  conclud- 
ing pan^raph  be  excepted,  have  little  relation  to  ge- 
neral manners  or  common  life,  it  never  obtained  much 
notice,  but  is  turned  filemly  over,  and  feldom  quoted 
w  roentiooed  with  either  praife  or  blame. 

That  the  Meffi^  exceb  the  P$Uio  is  no  great  praifei 
if  it  be  oonfidered  from  what  original  the  improvement) 
are  derived. 

The  Verfes  en  the  Ui^oriwmte  luufy  have  drawn  much 
attention  by  the  illaudable  Angularity  of  treatii^  fui- 
cide  with  icfpeft;  and  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
written  in  fenw  parts  with  vigorous  animation,  and  in 
others  with  gentle  tendernefs;  nor  has  Pope  produced 
any  poem  in  which  the  ienfe  predominates  more  o\  cr 
^  dUftion.  But  the  tale  is  not  ikiUfiilly  told;  it  if 
a  nt»t 
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ikit  eafy  to  difcover  the  chara&er  o£  Axiiti  the  Lsuij 
«r  laer  Guardian.  Hiitory  relates  that  ibe  was  about 
to  difparage  herfelf  by  a  marri^e  with  an  inferior ;  ^ 
Pope  praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet 
condemns  the  unkle  td  deteftation  for  hil  pride ;  the 
ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may  be  oppofed  by  the  inte- 
reft,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  unkle,  but  ncvet  by  hisJ 
pride.  On  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet  may  be  affow^  to 
be  obfcure,  but  inconiiflonqr  nfiver  can  be  right  ^. 

The  Ode  for  St.  CeciUa's  Day  tfas  ufideftaXen  at  the 
dcGre  of  Steele:  in  this  the  author  is  generally  Con-* 
fefTed  to  have  mifcarried,  yet  he  has  mtfcisirridd  only 
as  compared  with  Dryden;  for  he  has  far  outgone 
other  competitors  -f .     Drydcrfs  plan  is  better  chofen ; 

hillory 

^  The  accouDt  hereinbefore  ffveh  of  this  lad/  and  her.  catanro** 
phc,  cited  by  Johnfon  from  Ruffhcad  with  a  kind  of  acquiefcence  irf 
the  truth  thereof,  {ttttit  no  other  than  might  have  been  ektratkd 
from  the  verfes  themlelves.  1  have  in  my  poftflion  a  letter  to  Dr* 
John^n,  containing  the  name  of  the  lady,  and  a  reference  to  ai  gen-^ 
tleftian  well  known  in  the  litertry  world  for  hel"  hHlory.  Him  I 
hav^  ieen ;  and,  from  i>  memofarKfum  of  fom^  {lifticiAart  to  the  pur«^ 
pofe  commxinicated  to  him  by  a  lady  of  quality,  he  infermt  me,  that 
the  unfortunate  lady*s  name  \^ai  Withinbury,  tiOrfuptly  praioimoedf 
Winbury ;  that  (be  was  in  love  vrith  Pope,  ahd  t7t>uld  hai^  marrieil 
him ;  that  her  guardian,  though  fte  was  deformed  in  her  perfon^ 
looking  upon  fuch  a  match'  at  ben^h  her,  feti  her  to  a  ^nVttlit^ 
and  that  a  noofe  and  n6t  a  fword  put  an  efld  to  her  life* 

f  This  ode  was  fet  to  mvXxt  by  Mr.  Maurice  Greent  orgaoift  of 
St.  Paut's,  at  an  extrcife  for  his  doctor's  degree,  which  he  took  aC 
Cambridge  id  1730.  Mr.  Pq)e,  to  anfwef  Greene's  purpole,  cofide^ 
Icended  to  make  confiderable  alterations  in  it,  and  at  bin  reqilcft  to 
add  to  it  an  entire  ntw  ftan^a,  \\ti  the  third.  The  Ode,  with  tht 
teufic,  may  be  feen  in  diy  HMtoiy  of  Mtofi^ ;  and  I  bet*  gjf^ the  wonltf 
ai  a  litcnby  curiofitf* 
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biftbry  will  always  take  (Ironger  hold  of  the  attentioQ 
dian  fable :  the  paflions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the 

pleafivcs 

*  ODE  for  St.  Cecilia'i  Day: 

Aa  altered  by  Mr.  Pofe  for  Dr.  Gi  e  t  n  t. 

I. 

Defccnd  }*e  Nine !  defcend  and  fing ; 
The  breathing  inftruments  infpire ; 
Wake  into  voice  each  itient  ftrhig. 
And  fweep  the  founding  lyre ! 
In  a  fadly-pleafing  ilrain 
Let  the  warbling  lute  complain  : 
In  more  lengthen*d  notes  and  flow. 
The  deep,  majeflic9  folemn  organs  blow. 
Hark  \  the  numbert  foft  and  clear. 
Gently  fteal  upon  the  ear: 
Now  louder  they  found, 
Till  the  roofs  ail  around 
^  The  flirill  echoes  rebound  : 

*TilI,  h)-  degrees,  remote  and  fukill. 
The  lirains  decay. 
And  melt  away, 
In  a  dying,  dying  fall. 

11. 

« 

By  mufic  minds  an  equal  temper  kno\r. 

Nor  fwell  too  high,  nor  fink  too  low. 
If  in  the  bread  tumultuous  joys  arife, 
Mudc  her  fofc,  alTualive  voice  applies ; 

Or  wlicii  the  Ibul  is  funk  in  cares. 

Exalts  her  with  enlivening  aiis. 
Warriors  (he  fires  by  fprightly  fcniiuis  ; 
Fours  balm  into  the  lo\cr*i  uounus : 
Pdifftons  no  n  .  :c  the  foul  engage, 
Ev*n  factions  hear  away  their  rage. 

III. 
Amphion  thus  bide  wild  diifcnfion  ccatV, 
And  fo(iieu*d  mortals  learoM  the  aru  ut  |M..cr, 
Amphion  taught  contending  k\ugt^ 
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plcafures  and  pains  of  real  life,  die  fcene  of  Pope  is 
laid  in  imaginary  cxiftence ;  Pope  is  read  with  calm 

acqui- 

fl 
From  various  diicordt  to  create 
The  inuilc  of  a  well-tunM  fbte; 
Nor  flack  nor  (Iraio  the  tender  ftrings, 
Thofe  iifeful  touches  to  impart. 
That  (Irike  the  fubjed't  aofwering  haut. 
And  the  (oft  (ilent  hanoonj  that  fpringt 
From  facred  union  and  con&nt  of  things. 

IV. 

But  when  our  country's  caufe  prorokes  to  arms,  j-^ 
How  martial  mufic  every  bofom  warms! 
When  the  firlt  vcffe!  darM  the  fcas, 

The  Thracian  raisM  his  drain. 
And  Argo  faw  her  kindred  trees 
Defcend  from  Pelion  to  the  main. 
Tranfported  demi^goods  flood  roiind. 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  found, 

Inflam*d  with  glory's  charms ! 
Each  chief  his  fev*nfold  ihield  dilplay'd. 
And  half  imflieath'd  the  ihining  blade  : 
And  feas,  and  rocks,  and  Ikies  rebound, 
To  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms  ! 

V. 

But  when  thro*  all  th*  infernal  bounds. 
Which  flaming  Phlegeton  furrounds. 
Sad  Orpheus  fought  his  confoit  loft : 
The  adamantine  gates  were  barr*d. 
And  nought  was  feen  and  nought  was  heard 
>  Around  the  dreary  coaft ; 

But  dreadful  gleams, 
Difmal  fcreams. 
Fires  diat  glow^ 
•  8hrieks  of  woe, 
SuUcn  moans. 
Hollow  groans. 
And  cries  of  t(Mtur'd  ghoHs ! 
.  1  »  But 


vquicTcdnce^  Dryden  with  turbidcnt  delight  i  Itofe 
bangs  upon  the  car,  aod  Drydciv  &uU  the  paflfei.^ 
the  mind. 

» ,  Both  the  odes  want  the  efiential  conilkuent  of  na- 
trical  compofitiunsy  the  flated  recurrence  of  fotkd 
numbers.  It  may  be  alkged,  that  Pindar  is  iaid  by 
Horace  to  hare  wiirtcn  mmms  kg€f$hiiu:  but  m  vm 

But  hark!  heflrikct  thtgoUealyrea 
AiMlfee?  the  tortur'd  gboftt  reQ>k^ 

See,  ihady  fonDs  advance ! 

And  the  ptle  fpe^ret  dance ! 
The  Furies  fink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
Andioakes  uncuri'd  hang  lift'mag  round  their  beads* 

\L 
By  the  flrtami  t&M  crcr  ioar. 
By  the  frafrant  ^iinh  thst  Uow 

O  Vr  th'  l^fiaa  flow^^  i 
By  tkolii  hifpy  fbuU  thai  dwell 
In  yellow  mcadf  of  ATphoddt 

Or  AmaraatSiine  bowers* 
By  the  heroet*  aroaod  fliadbt, 
Glittering  thro*  the  gloomy  gbdet 
By  the  youths  that  dy*d  for  love. 
Wandering  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
Refiore,  reftore  Eur}*dice  to  life, 
Ohtakc  the  hufiMnd,  or  return  the  wife! 

VIL 
He  feng,  and  hell  coofented 
To  hear  t  he  poet*i  prayer  ; 
Stem  Profeq>ine  rdented. 
And  gave  hua  back  the  bk. 
Thus  foog  codd  prevail 
0*er  death  and  o*cr  heU» 
A  cooqueft  how  hard  and  how  glortous  t 
Tho*  Fate  had  feft  bound  her 
With  Styx  nine  limes  rouad  hei^  . 
Tct  MaGc  and  Love  wcic  Tidoriouiw 
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§aA  hx  l^erfbrmtticesluive  been  trtnfinitted  to  u^,  the 
ncamfig  of  tlult  expreffioa  caimot  be  fixed ;  aad  pef- 
haps  the  like  return  might  properly  be  made  to  a  m^ 
dem  Piadariftt  ta  Mr.  Cobb  receired  firom  Bendefr, 
who,  when  be  found  his  cridciims  upon  a  Greek  Ex- 
Acifey  whidi  Cobb  had  piefented,  touted  cme  «fter 
aaother  by  Pindar's  authority^  cried  out  itt  hft,  PitMr 
Mtf  s  MifilloWy  but  tb&u art  animfident  &ne. 

a  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  infpeAed,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  firft  Aanza  confifts  of  founds  well  diofeli 
indeed^  but  only  founds. 

The  iecodd  conGfts  of  hyperbolical  common-places, 
eafily  to  be  found,  and  pethaps  without  much  difficulty 
CO  be  as  well  expiefled. 

In  the  third,  howeter,  there  are  numbers,  imagea, 
harmony,  and  vigour,  not  unworthy  the  antagonift  of 
Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this — fmt  every  part  cad- 
iiot  be  the  bed. 

The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the  dark  and 
difmal  regions  of  mythology,  where  neither  hope  nor 
fear,  neither  joy  nor  forrow,  can  be  found :  the  poet 
however  faithfiolly  attends  us;  we  have  all  that  can 
be  performed  by  degance  of  diAion,  or  fweetnefs  of 
irerfification ;  but  what  can  form  avail  without  better 
matter  ? 

The  laft  ftanza  recurs  again  to  common-place<« 
The  concluiion  is  too  evidently  modelled  by  that  of 
Dryden;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  both  end  with 
the  (ame  fault,  the  comparifbn  of  each  is  literal  on  one 
£de,  and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  their  own  thought^; 
Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  prafife  of  Mufick, 
was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  ahd  infenfible  of  its 
cffeOs. 
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One  of  his  grcatcft  though  of  his  earlieft  works  is 
the  EJfay  on  CritUifnij  which,  if  he  had  written  no- 
.thing  elfe,  would  have  placed  him  among  the  fiift 
criticks  and  the  firft  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode 
fj^  excellence  that  can  embelliih  or  dignify  didaAick 
compofition,  fclcction  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrange* 
ment,  juftnefs  of  precept,  fplendour  of  illuftratioOt 
and  propriety  of  digreflion.  1  know  not  whether  it  be 
pleafing  to  confider  that  he  produced  this  piece 
at  twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled  it:  he  that 
delights  himfclf  with  obfcrving  that  fuch  powers 
may  be  foon  attained,  cunnot  but  grieve  to  think  that 
life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Eilay 
would  be  unprofirably  tedious :  but  I  cannot  forbear  to 
obfcrve,  that  the  comparifon  of  a  ftudent's  progrcfs  in 
the  Iciences  with  the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alp^, 
is  perhaps  the  bell  that  Knglil}i  poetry  can  ihcw,  A 
funilc,  to  be  pcrfcdt,  muft  both  illuftrate  and  ennoble 
the  fubjedt;  mull  Ihew  it  to  the  unclerftanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  difplay  it  to  the  fancy  with  greater 
dignity;  but  either  of  thcfe  qualities  may  be  fulticicnt 
to  recommend  it.  In  didac\ick  poetr>-,  of  which  the 
great  purpofe  is  indruclion,  a  limile  may  be  praifed 
which  illullrates,  though  it  does  not  ennoble;  in  he- 
roicks,  that  may  be  admitted  which  enno!>les,  though 
it  does  not  illuftrate.  That  it  may  be  complete,  it  is 
required  to  exliibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a 
pleafing  image;  for  a  fimile  is  fuid  to  W  a  ihort  epif  de. 
To  iris  antiquity  was  fo  attentive,  that  circiimftances 
verc  fometimes  added,  which,  having  no  parallels, 
ienrecl  only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produced  what 
Pcnault  ludicroufly  called  €$mpafUQMs  uiib  s  icn£  tjtL 
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In  their  fimilies  the  greateft  writers  have  fpmetimes 
failed;  the  ihip-race^  compared  with  the  chariot-race, 
is  neither  illuflrated  nor  aggrandifed;  land  and  water 
make  all  the  difference:  when  Apollo,  running  after 
Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  greyhound  chafing  a  hare,  there 
is  nothing  gained ;  the  ideas  of  purfuit  and  flight  are 
coo  plain  to  be  made  plainer;  and  a  god  and  the 
daughter  of  a  god  are  not  reprefented  much  to  their 
advantage  by  a  hare  and  dog.    The  (imile  of  the  Alps- 
has  no  ufelefs  parts,  yet  affords  a  flriking  pi£hire  by 
itfelf;  it  makes  the  foregoing  pofition  better  under- 
flood,  and  enables  it  to  take  fafler  hold  on  the  at*, 
tention;  it  aflifts  the  apprehenfion,  and  elevates  the. 
£uicy. 

Let  me  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  the  celebrated  para- 
graph, in  which  it  is  directed  that  the  found Jbouldfeem 
an  echo  to  ibefenfe;  a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowal  to 
have  obfcrved  beyond  any  other  Englifh  poet. 

This  notion  of  reprefentative  metre,  and  the  defire 
of  difcovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the  found  to  the 
fenfe,  have  produced,  in  my  opinion,  many  wild  con- 
ceits and  imaginary  beauties.  All  that  can  furniih  this 
reprcfentation  are  the  founds  of  the  words  confidered 
fingly,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounced. 
Every  language  has  fome  words  framed  to  exhibit  the 
noifes  which  they  exprefs,  2ls  thump j  rattle,  grow/,  hifs^ 
Thcfe  however  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot  maSe 
them  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  ufe  but  when  found 
is  to  be  mentioned.  The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in 
the^daftylick  meafures  of  the  learned  languages  capable 
of  confiderable  variety;  but  that  variety  could  be  ac- 
commodated only  to  motion  or  duration,  and  different 
degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps  expreffcd  by  vcrfcs 
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npid  Of  flow,  without  much  attention  of  the  viitn^ 
when  the  image  had  full  poflelfion  of  hi^fincy;  but 
our  language  having  little  flexibility,  our  veiitrs  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied  refem- 
)>lanGeSy  I  fear,  arife  fometimes  merely  firpm  the  am^« 
biguity  of  words;  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  fome  rda- 
tioa  between  zjbft  line  and  a  fsfi  couch,  or  between 
Ikird  iyilable«  and  bard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  exemplified; 
and  yet  it  may  be  fufpefted  that  even  in  fuch  refem- 
blances  the  mind  often  governs  the  ear,  and  the  founds 
are  eftimated  by  their  meaning.  One  of  the  moft  fuc- 
cefiful  attempts  has  been  to  defcribe  the  labour  pi 
Sifyphus : 

With  many  a  weary  fiep,  and  many  a  sroan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  flone  ; 
The  huge  round  ftonc»  refulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmoaks  along  the  ground. 

Who  docs  not  perceive  the  dope  to  mo\*e  floii  ly  up- 
ward, and  roll  violently  hzcJL}  But  Cbt  the  iamc  num- 
fKU  to  anotlier  fenfe; 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  fong, 

Chear'd  the  rough  road,  we  wiih*d  the  rough  roa4 

long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round* 
Mock*d  our  impatient  fteps,  for  all  wa3  fiury  ground* 

VTt  have  now  fure^y  loft  much  of  the  delay,  and  mudi 
of  the  rapidity. 

Rut,  to  (hew  how  little  the  grcateft  mafter  of  num^ 
bers  can  fix  the  principles  of  reprcfentative  harmony, 
it  will  be  fufiicient  to  remark  thai  the  poet,  who  tells 
iis,  that 
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When  A)WK  ftrive5--thc  wonk  m«¥e  flow. 
Not  lb  when  fwift  Camilb  Ikoxm  tbt  plaio. 
Flies  o'er  di'  unbending  com,  and  ikiins  aleag  dit 
main; 

when  be  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the  pnib 
of  CamilU's  li|;^Ujie(s  c^  foot^  tried  another  ezped- 
iVfifH  upqA^/^mi  and  /am,  and  produced  this 
bk  triplet; 


Waller  was  fqiooth ;  bat  Dryden  taught  to  join 
Tbe  varying  vcrfc,  the  full  rcfounding  line. 
The  long  majeftick  march,  and  eneigy  divine. 


( 


Hecf  are  th^  fwiftncfs  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  nuur^ 
of  ilow-paced  majefty,  exhibited  by  the  lame  poet  im 
the  ^QOic  iequence  of  fyllabks,  except  that  the  exa& 
profodift  will  fiod  the  line  tifwiftnefi  by  one  dme  loo* 
jger  than  that  of  iardimifs. 

]^uties  of  diis  kind  are  commonly  fancied;  and 
when  real  are  technical  and  nugatory^  not  to  be  re- 
jefted^  and  not  to  be  folicited* 

To  the  prai&s  which  hay^  been  accumulated  on  72ir 
Rape  of  the  Luck  by  readers  of  every  dais,  from  the 
pritic^  to  th^  waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
^uUition.  Of  that  which  is  uniyerfally  allowed  to  he 
the  moft  attrg^veof  all  hidicfous  compoiitiQns,  let  it 
rather  be  nwr  enquired  froo^  what  fources  the  power 
of  pleafing  is  derived.  ^ 

Dr.WarburtOR,  who  excelled  in  critiod  perfpicadty, 
has  raoarked  that  the  preternatural  agencs  are  very 
luppily  adapted  to  the  purpefes  of  the  poem.  The 
heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain  attention:  wefliould 
have  turned  away  from  a  conteft  between  Venus  and 
Dianaii    The  employment  of  allegorical  perfons  aU 
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ways  excites  conviftion  of  its  own  abfurdity ;  they 
may  produce  eflfefts,  but  cannot  conduA  aftioas; 
whcp^he  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  diflfolvcs  :  rhus 
Difcord  may  raifc  a  mutiny  ;  but  Difcord  cannot  con- 
dqft  t  march,  nor  bcliegc  a  town.  Pope  brought 
into  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers  and  paf- 
fions  proportionate  to  their  operation.  The  Sylphs 
and  Gnomes  zQi  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table  ;  what 
more  terrifick  and  more  powerful  phantoms  perform 
on  the  flormy  ocean,  or  the  field  of  battle,  they  give 
their  proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been  the 
inventer  of  this  petty  nation ;  a  charge  which  might 
with  more  juftice  have  been  brought  againft  the  author 
of  the  Iliady  who  doubtlefs  adopted  the  religious  fyf- 
tern  of  his  country* ;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names 
of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ?  Has  he 
not  afligned  them  charafVcrs  and  operations  never  heard 
of  before  ?  Has  he  not,  at  leaft,  given  them  their  firft 
poetical  exiftcncc  ?  If  this  is  not  fuScient  to  deno- 
minate his  work  original,  nothing  original  ever  can  be 
written. 

In  this  work  arc  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  two  nioft  engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New 
things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar  things  are  made 
ni:w.  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never  heard  of  before,  is 
prefente!  it)  iii  in  a  manner  (o  clear  and  cjfy,  hat  the 
reader  leeks  tor  no  further  inforinarion,  but  immedi- 
aiel\  mingles  with  his  new  3c«;iriinrince,  adopts  tiieir 
interells,  and  aiteada  their  purfui:s,  loves  a  Sylph, 
and  dete-lls  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar   things  are  mnde  new,   ever)'  para- 

grajih  will  prwvc.     I'he  fuhjtwl  of  the  |>ocm   is  an 

cvcflt  beiow  the  o.nuncn  incidents  of  common  life  ; 

a  aotliin^^ 
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nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not  feen  fo  often  as 
CO  -be  no  longer  regarded ;  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  fe^ 
male-day  is  here  brought  before  us  invefted  with  fo 
much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothitagis  dif- 
guifed,  every  thing  is  ftriking,  add  we  feel  all  the 
appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from  which  we  have  a 
taou(and  times  turned  faftidioufiy  away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to  lau^i 
at  ihe  Utile  unguarded  follies  cf  ibe  female  fex.  '  Itti 
therefore  without  juftice  that  Dennis  chaijges  die 
Rafe  of  the  Lnk  with  the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that 
rcafon  fets  it  below  the  Luirin^  which  expofes  the 
pride  and  difcord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Boilcau  has  made  the  world  much  better  than  he 
found  it ;  but,  if  they  had  both  fucccedcd,  it  were 
eafy  to  tell  who  would  have  dcferved  moft  from  pub- 
lick  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and  humours,  and  (pleen, 
and  vanity  of  women,  as  they  embroil  families  in  dif- 
cord, and  fill  houfcs  with  difquiet,  do  more  to  ob- 
ftrudt  the  happinefs  of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well 
obferved,  that  the  mifery  of  man  proceeds  not  from 
any  fmglc  crulh  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  fmall 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewife,  that  the  ma- 
chinery is  fuperfluous ;  that,  by  all  the  buttle  of  pre- 
ternatural operation,  the  main  event  is  neither  haf- 
tcned  ncr  retarded.  To  this  charge  an  efficacious  an- 
fwcr  is  not  eafily  made.  The  Sylphs  cannot  be  faid 
to  help  or  to  oppofe ;  and  it  muft  be  allowed  to  imply 
fome  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not  been  fuf- 
ficiently  intermingled  with  the  action.  Other  parts 
may  likewife  be  charged  with  want  of  conneftion  ;  the 
game  at  ^mi^re  might  be  fpared,  but  if  the  Lady  had 
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kit  her  hair  while  fhe  was  intent  upon  *  cards,  k 
might  have  been  inferred  that  thofe  who  are  tea 
fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglefting  dm 
important  interefts.  Thofe  perhaps  are  fauks;  hoi 
what  are  fuch  faults  to  fo  much  excellence  ! 

The  Epiftle  of  Eloife  to  Abelard  is  one  of  the  moft 
happy  produdions  of  human  wit :  the  fubjeft  is  fii 
,j|fedicioufly  chofen,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  tvrs- 
i^g  over  the  annals  of  the  worlds  to  find  another 
which  fi>  many  circumftances  concur  to  recommend. 
We  regularly  intereft  ourfelves  moft  in  the  fDrtuoe  cf 
thofe  who  moft  defcrve  our  notice.  Abelard  and 
Eloife  were  confpicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of 
merit.  The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  ad- 
ventures and  misfortunes  of  this  illuilrious  pair  ut 
known  from  undifputcd  hiilory.  Their  fate  does  not 
leave  the  mind  in  hopelefs  dejc^ion ;  for  they  both 
found  quiet  and  confutation  in  retirement  and  piety. 
So  new  and  ib  affefting  is  their  ftory,  that  it  fuper* 
fedes  invention,  and  imagination  ranges  at  full  liberty 
without  draggling  into  fcenes  of  fable. 

The  ftory,  thus  (kilfuUy  adopted,  has  been  dili- 
fjently  impro\'ed.  Pope  has  left  nothing  behind  him, 
which  feems  more  the  effect  of  ftudious  perfeverancc 
and  laborious  revifal.  Here  is  particularly  obfervablc 
the  €mU/a  fgliciiss^  a  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  culti* 
vation.  Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  fenfe,  nor  afpericy 
of  language. 

The  fources  from  which  fentiments,  which  have 
fb  much  vigour  and  efficacy,  have  been  drawn,  are 
(hewn  to  be  the  myftick  writers  by  the  learned  author 
of  the  EJfiiy  on  the  Lifi  and  Writings  tf  ?Bft ;  a  book 
which  teaches  how   the  bro\f  of  Criticifm  may  be 
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finoethed^  and  bow  ihe  may  be  enabled^  with  all  bcr 
leverityt  lo  attraft  and  to  delight. 

1*he  train  of  my  difquifition  has  now  coaduAed  mt 
to  that  poetical  wonder^  the  tranflaticm  of  the  madi 
z  performance  which  no  age  or  nation  can  pretend  tcK 
equal  To  the  Greeks  tran^tion  wa$  almc^  uft* 
known;  it  was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  They  had  no  recourie  to  the  Barbarians  bt 
poetical  beauties^  but  fought  for  every  thing  in  Hi^ 
mer,  where,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  which  they 
might  not  6nd. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  djlfcent  tranflaiorss 
but  1  can  hear  of  no  verfion,  unleis  perhaps  AnguiU 
lara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which  is  read  with  eager* 
nc{s«  The  Iliad  of  Salvini  every  reader  may  difcover 
to  be  punailioufly  exafk ;  but  it  fcems  to  be  the  work 
of  a  linguift  ikilfully  pedantick  ;  and  his  coimtrymen, 
the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  plea&>  rejeft  it 
with  difguft. 

Their  predeccflbrs  the  Romans  have  left  fome 
fpecimens  of  tranilation  behind  them,  and  that  em- 
ployment muft  have  had  ibme  credit  in  which  Tully 
and  Geimanicus  engaged;  but  unlefs  we  fiippolc, 
what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence  were 
verfions  of  Menander,  nothing  tranflated  feems  ever  xxk 
have  rifen  to  high  reputation.  The  French,  inthOi| 
meridian  hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably 
tndufirious  to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the  wi{^ 
dom  of  the  ancients ;  but  found  themfelves  reduced, 
by  whatever  neccffity,  to  turn  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poetry  into  profe.  Whoever  could  read  to  author^ 
could  translate  him.  From  fuch  jcivals  Iktk  can  b^ 
feared. 

6  The 
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The  chff  f  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  tindntaking 
was  drawn  from  the  verfions  of  Dr^'den.  Virgil  had 
borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from  Homer ;  and 
ptrc  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by  his  tranflator.  Pope 
fearched  thfc  pages  of  Dr)'den  for  happy  combinations 
tff  heroic  diftion ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he 
added  much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our 
language  with  fo  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he  hii 
left  in  his  Homer  a  treafurc  of  poetical  elc^nces  to 
potter ity.  His  vcrfion  may  be  faid  to  have  tuned  the 
Englilh  tongue ;  for  fince  its  appearance  no  writer, 
however  deficien|^  other  {VDwcrs,  has  wanted  melody. 
Such  a  ferics  of  lines  fo  elaborately  corrcftcd,  and  Co 
fweetly  modulated,  took  pofleflSon  of  the  publick  ear ; 
the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the  learn- 
ed wondcrcil  at  the  tranflation. 

But  in  the  mod  general  applaufe  difcordant  voices 
Drill  always  be  heard.  It  has  been  objeftcd  by  fome,  who 
wilh  to  be  numbered  among  the  fons  of  learning,  that 
Pope's  verfion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it  ex- 
hibits no  refcmblance  of  the  original  and  charac- 
tcriftick  manner  of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants 
his  awful  fimplicity,  his  artlcfs  grandeur,  his  unaf- 
fected majefty  *•  This  cannot  be  totally  denied  ;  but 
it  muft  be  remembered  that  mcej^tas  qtwdc-^git  dtfendiii 

*  •  Bentlcy  wai  one  of  thflV.  He  n::d  Pope,  foon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Homer,  nart  at  hv.  Meuf*  it  dtfintr ;  xvhen  Pope,  dcfinnif 
of  hit  opinion  of  Che  tnnfhtion,  .tiUfrelfc  J  him  thus  :  **  Dr.  Bent- 
•♦  ley,  I  orikrcd  my  book'cllcr  to  lend  you  yotir  hooki ;  I  hope  yoo 
**  rcceitcd  them/'  Bcnilcy,  who  hud  puipoicly  a\oidcd  iaymg  anf 
thing  about  Homer,  pretended  nut  to  i:nden\ind  htni,   and  ajked, 

*  Books?  l)ookt!  what  boi»k*  r*  '  My  lloii.ct.'  rrplied  Pope,  •  whicli 

*  you  did  me  the  honour  to  tiiinVi  il>e  for.*-*  *  Oh/  laid  Benctcw  *  ay* 

*  now  I  rccoJlcjft— yourtranibtior. :— it  i*  a  pre'iy  poem,  Mr.  Pope; 

*  but  >ou  OiuA  ooi  call  it  IK p.c: .* 

that 
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that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be  forbom. 
Time  and  place  will  always  enforce  regard.  In  efti- 
mating  this  tranflation,  coniideration  muft  be  had  of 
the  nature  of  our  language,  the  form  of  our  metre^ 
and,  above  all,  of  the  change  which  two  thoufand  years 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of 
thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  fame  ge- 
neral fabrick  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verfes  of  the  fame 
meafure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by 
eighteen  hundred  years;  yet  he  found,  even  then,  the 
ftate  of  the  world  (b  much  altered,  and  the  demand  for 
elegance  (6  much  incrcafed,  that  mq^  nature  would  be 
endured  no  longer;  and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of 
borrowed  paffages,  very  few  can  be  Ihewn  which  he 
has  hot  embelliflied. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging  from  barba- 
rity, and  falling  into  regular  fubordination,  gain  ieifure 
to  grow  wife,  and  feel  the  ihame  of  ignorance  and  the 
craving  pain  of  unfatisfied  curiofity.  To  this  hunger 
of  the  mind  plain  fenfe  is  grateful ;  that  which  fills 
the  void  removes  uneafmefs,  and  to  be  free  from  pain 
for  a  while  is  plcafure;  but  repletion  generates  faflidi- 
oufnefs;  a  faturated  intellect  foon  becomes  luxurious, 
and  knowledge  finds  no.  willing  reception  till  it  is  re- 
commended by  artificial  diction.  Thus  it  will  be 
found,  in  the  progrefs  of  learning,  that  in  all  nations 
the  firft  writers  are  fimple,  and  that  every  age  im- 
proves in  elegance.  One  refinement  always  makes  way 
for  another,  and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  ne« 
ceffary  to  Pope. 

I  fuppofe  many  readers  of  the  Englilh  UiaJ^  when 
they  have  been  touched  with  feme  unexpedked  beauty 
of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  origi- 
nal. 
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nal^  vAtrCf  ihs!  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Uoam 
doMk&  owes  to  Kb  tranflacor  many  OvUUn  ginco 
not  ezadly  (uiuUe  to  his  charader;  but  to  hate  ad« 
died  can  be  no  great  cnine,  if  nothing  be  taken  awaj« 
?Jeganct  is  furely  to  be  defired^  if  it  be  not  gained  aC 
die  ezpence  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wiih  to  be 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  tbouiand  cavils  one  anfwer  is  f«fficient;  die 
purpoie  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  criticiiai 
which  would  deftroy  the  power  of  pkafing  muft  ba 
blown  afide.  Pop|  wrote  for  his  own  agie  and  his  own 
Badon:  he  knew  that  it  was  neceflary  to  colour  the 
knagies  and  point  the  fentiments  of  his  author;  hi 
therefore  made  him  graceful,  but  loft  hkn  forae  of  bii 
iublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  vcrfion  is  aecoiiH 
panied,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended  to  many  mk 
ders,  though  they  were  undoubtedly  written  to  Iwell 
the  volumes,  ought  not  to  pafs  without  praiie :  com-' 
■lentaries  which  anra&  the  reader  by  the  pkafiire  o# 
perufal  have  not  often  appeared;  the  notes  of  orhei* 
are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  thofc  of  Pope  to  vary  €»* 
lertainment. 

It  has  however  been  objected,  with  fuficiem  leafbtt^ 
liax  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  much  of  vmSem^ 
iboable  levity  and  aflfcAcd  gaiety;  that  too  many  ap^ 
peals  are  made  to  the  Ladies,  and  she  eafe  which  it 
<b  carefully  preferved  is  fometimes  the  eafe  of  a  triAer# 
£very  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of  inftraftioA 
ks  proper  ftyle;  the  gravity  of  common  cfiticka  oMf 
W  tedious,  but  is  left  defpicablc  than  chiklifti  flHK 


or 


.  Ot6yt  OdTiSh  DO^ng  remains  xoht  ob(erved:  the 
iuak  getafetal  plraife  may  be  given  to  both  tranflatioos^ 
■fid  a  particular  examination  of  either  would :  r^uife  a 
large  volume.  The  notes  were  written  by  Broom% 
who  endeavoured  not  imfuccefsfuUy  to  imiute  his 
mafor. 

Of  the  Dtmciad  the  hint  is  confefTedly  taken  ^oth 
Dryden's  Mac  FJeckme;  but  the  plan  is  fo  enlarged 
and  divcrfified  as  juflly  to  claim  the  praife  of  an  origi- 
nal^ and  affords  perhaps  the  bed  fpecimen  that  has  yet 
appeared  of  peribnal  fatire  ludicrouily  pompous. 

That  the  defign  was  moral,  whatever  the  author 
might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himfelf,  I  ani  ngt 
convinced.  The  firft  motive  was  the  deiire  of  revel- 
ing the  contempt  with  which  Theobald  had  treated  hi^ 
SbakefpearCj  and  regaining  the  honour  which  he  had  lof^ 
by.crulhing  his  opponent.  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk 
enough  to  fill  a  poem^  and  therefore  it  was  necefiary 
to  find  other  enemies  with  other  names^  at  whoic  &36r 
pence  he  might  divert  the  publick. 

In  this  deiign  there  was  petulance  and  malignity 
enough;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very  criminal.  An  au- 
thor places  himfelf  uncalled  before  the  tribunal  of 
Criticiim,  an4  Policies  fame  at  the  hazard  of  difgrace. 
DuhWfs  or  deformity  are  not  culpable  in  themfeives, 
^t  may  be  very  juftly  reproached  when  they  pretend 
CO  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bad  writers  were  to  pafs  without  reprehenfion^  what 
ihould  reftrain  them?  intpune  diem  confumpferU  ingens 
tekpbusi  and  upon  bad  writers  only  will  cenfure  have 
much  effeft.  The  fatire  which  brought  Theobald  and 
Moore  inte  comempt,  dropped  impotent  firom  Bentley^ 
like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

Vot.17^  K  Aft 
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All  truth  is  valuable,  and  &tirical  criticifin  mty  be 
eonfidered  as  ufeful  when  it  rediiies  error  and  impffora 
judgement;  he  that  refines  the  publick  tafte  is  a  pA- 
4kk  benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known;  its  chief 
fault  is  the  groflfnefs  of  its  images.  Pope  and  Swift 
had  an  unnatural  delight  in  ideas  phyfically  impure, 
fuch  as  every  other  tongue  utters  with  unwill- 
ingnefs,  and  of  which  c\'ery  ear  Ihrinks  from  the 
mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offcnfive  as  it  is,  may  be  for- 
given for  the  excellence  of  other  paflagos ;  fuch  as  the 
formation  and  dilTolution  of  Moore,  the  account  of  the 
Traveller,  the  misfortune  of  the  Florift,  ami  the  crouded 
thoughts  and  (lately  numbers  which  dignify  the  con- 
eluding  paragraph.  ^ 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  D««- 
€:ad,  not  always  for  the  better,  require  that  it  ihould 
be  publilhed,  as  in  the  lull  collection,  with  all  its  va- 
riations. 

The  FJfjy  en  Man  was  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
long  conlideration,  bur  certainly  not  the  happicft  of 
Pope's  performances.  The  fubjcct  is  perhaps  not  very 
proper  for  poetry,  and  the  p(»ct  was  not  fufficiv-ntly 
mailer  of  his  fubjeft;  metaph\  Ileal  moraliry  was  to 
hini  a  new  (ludy,  he  was  proud  of  his  acquilitions, 
and,  fuppofing  himfelf  niafter  of  great  fecrets,  was  in 
haftc  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thus  he  tells 
us,  in  the  firft  Kpiftle,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  may  be  deduced  an  order  of  beings  Aich 
as  mankind,  becaufe  Infinite  Excellence  can  do  onlv 
what  is  bcft.  He  fiiuls  out  that  ihefe  Innings  mud  Ix- 
fomcahrc^  and  that  aU  the  quejUon  is  wbeibcr  man  be  in 
a  urcng  jLict\     Surely  if,  according  to  the  poet's  Keib- 
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l^tian  rcafoning,  we  may  infer  that  man  ought  to  be^ 
jxiy  becauife  he  is,  we  may  allow  that  his  place  is  the 
right  place^  becauTe  he  has  it.  Supreme  Wlfdom 
is  DOC  lefi  infallible  in  difpofii^  than  in  creatii^ 
But  what .  is  meant  hy  fomewbere  and  place,  and  wror^ 
place,  it  had  been  vain  to  aik  Pope»  who  probably  had 
never  aiked  himfelf. 

Having  exalted  himfelf  into  the  chair  of  wifBom^ 
he  tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows^  and  much 
that  he  does  not  know  himfelf;  that  we  fee  but  little^ 
and  that  the  order  of  the  univerfe  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehoifion;  an  opinion  not  very  uncoarnicm;  and  that 
there  is  a  chain  of  fubordinate  beings  from  h^aite  to 
tiotbing,  of  which  himfelf  and  his  readers  are  equally 
ignorant.  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which^  with- 
out his  help,  he  fuppofes  unattainable,  in  the  pofition 
that  tbougb  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is  wife. 

This  Eflay  affords  an  egregious  inftance  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  genius,  the  dazzling  fplendour  of  inu- 
gcr)%  and  the  fcduftive  powers  of  eloquence.  Jf ever 
were  penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  fentiment 
to  happily  difguifed.  The  reader  feels  his  mind  full| 
though  he  learns  nothing;  and  when  he  meets  it  in  its 
new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and 
his  nurfe.  When  thefe  wonder-working  fovmds  fink 
into  fenfe,  and  the  dodfarine  of  the  Effay,  difrobed  of 
its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked  excels 
lence,  what  fhall  we  difcover  ?  That  we  are,  in  com- 
parifon  with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and  ignorant^  \ 
that  we  do  not  uphold  the  chain  of  exiflence,  and  that 
we  could  not  make  one  another  with  more  fkill  than 
we  are  made.     We  may  Icam  yet  more;  that  the  arts 
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of  humaa  life  were  copied  from  the  inftinfti^e  open* 
ttons  of  other  animals ;  that  if  the  world  be  made  fit 
nun^  it  may  be  faid  that  man  was  made  for  geeie.  To 
diefe  profound  principles  of  natural  knowledge  tie 
added  fome  moral  inftrudions  equally  new;  that  6jl* 
intcreft,  well  onderftood,  will  produce  focial  concofdi 
that  men  are  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits;  dut 
evil  is  fometimes  balanced  by  good ;  that  human  ad- 
vantages are  unftable  and  fallacious^  of  unceruin  dun* 
tkmy  and  doubtful  effed;  that  our  true  honour  is^  not 
to  have  a  great  part^  but  to  aft  it  well;  that  virtue  only 
is  our  own;  and  that  happinefs  is  always  in  our 
power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehenfive  (earch  may 
rentupe  to  fay  that  he  has  heard  all  this  before;  butk 
was  never  till  now  recommended  by  fuch  a  Uaze  of 
embellilhmenty  or  fuch  fweetnefs  of  melody.  The 
vigorous  contraftion  of  fome  thoughts,  the  luxuriant 
amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  illuftrations,  and 
fometimes  the  dignity,  fometimes  the  foftnefs  of  the 
yerfesy  enchain  philofophy,  fufpcnd  criticifm^  and  op- 
Iprcfs  judgement  by  overpowering  plcafure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet  if  I  had  un- 
dertaken to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  compofitioo 
before  a  rigid  critick,  I  (hould  not  fclcft  the  Ejffa^  m 
Jlfiiii;  for  it  contains  more  lines  unfucccfsfully  laboured^ 
more  harihnefs  of  diftion,  more  thoughts  impcrfcftly 
exprofiSrd,  more  levity  without  elegance,  and  more 
heavincfs  without  (Irength,  than  will  eafily  be  fbond 
in  all  bis  other  works. 

The  Cbaraaers  ofMitian  d  Womm  arc  the  produft  of 
diligent  fpecuhtion  upon  human  life;  much  labour  has 
fcccu  bellowed  upon  thcoii  and  Pope  very  fcldom  la- 
boured 
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bowed  in  Tiin.  Tbat  bis  excellence  mcy  be  properly 
eftimated,  I  recommend  a  campariibn  of  liis  CharaHers 
of  Women  wkh  Boiletu's  Satire;  it  will  then  be  ieeii 
with  hoir  much  more  perfpicacicy  female  nature  is  im 
vcftigatcdy  and  female  excellence  iciefted;  aod  lie 
fmely  b  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boileflu  ihatt  br 
fnnid  inferior.  The  CbaraSers  of  Men^  however^  are 
written  with  morey  if  not  with  deeper,  thought,  aod*: 
exhibit  many  paflages  exquifitely  b^utiful.  The  Otm 
and  tbo  Fbrwer  will  not  eafily  be  eqmHed.  la  the  wit^ 
nieA's  part  are  fbme  defe&s;  the  charafter  of  Atioffa  is 
not  fo  neatly  £niihed  ws  that  cf  Ckdio}  and  (orM  of 
the  female  chara&ers  may  be  found  perhaps  more  ftt^ 
qotntly  among  meil;  what  is  faid  of  Fbilomede  was 
true  of  Frhr. 

In  the  Epiftles  to  h%td  Bathurft  md  Lord  Barling- 
ttm.  Dr.  Warborton  has  endeavoured  to  ftod  a  trahli  of 
thought  which  was  n^er  in  the  writer's  head,  and,  to 
fupport  his  hypothefis,  has  printed  that  firft  wlfcV 
y^2S  publiihed  laff.  In  one,  the  moft  vahiable  paflfage' 
is  perhaps  the  Elogy  on  Good  Senfe,  and  the  other  the 
£nd  oftbt  Dtth  of  Buckingbam. 

The  Epiffle  ta  Arbuthnot^  now  arbitrarily  called 
the  Prologue  to  the  Satires^  is  a  performance  confilKng, 
as  it  feems,  of  many  fragments  wrought  into  one  defign^ 
which  by  this  union  of  fcattcrcd  beauties  contains 
more  ftriking  paragraphs  than  could  probably  have 
been  brought  together  into  an  occafional  work.  As 
there  is  no  ftronger  motive  to  exertion  tKan  felf-dc- 
fence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  fpirit,  or  dignity, 
than  the  poet's  vindication  of  his  own  character.  Thf 
meaxMft  paflagt  is  the  fatire  upon  Sporus. 

Ki  C 
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Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  ntmes  fraoi ' 
the  year,  and  which  are  called  the  Epilogue  io  ibe  Sm* 
thrts^  it  was  very  juftly  remarked  by  Savage,  that  the 
fecond  was  in  the  whole  more  ftrongly  conceived,  aod 
more  equally  fupported,  but  that  it  had  no  fingle  piffih- 
ges  equal  to  the  contention  in  the  firft  for  the  dignity 
of  Vice,  and  tl^e  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  Cor* 

mption. 

The  Imitations  of  Horace  fcem  to  have  been  writ- 
ten as  relaxations  of  his  genius.  This  employment 
became  his  favourite  by  its  ficility ;  the  plan  was  ready 
tp  his  hand,  and  nothing  was  required  but  to  accom- 
modate as  he  could  the  fentiments  of  an  old  author  to 
recent  fafts  or  familiar  images;  b\it  v'hat  is  eafy  is  (el- 
dom  excellent;  fuch  imitations  cannot  give  pleafure 
to  common  readers;  the  man  of  Jearaing  may  be  fome- 
times  furprifed  and  delighted  *by  an  unexpedted  pa- 
rallel ;  but  the  comparifon  requires  knowledge  of  the 
original,  whiph  will  likewife  often  dcteA  drained  ap- 
plications. Between  Roman  images  and  Engliih  man- 
ners there  will  be  an  irreconcileablc  diflfimilitude,  and 
the  works  will  be  generally  uncouth  and  party-co« 
loured;  neither  original  nor  tranflated,  neirlier  ancient 
nor  modem  ^. 

Pope 

*  In  <mc  of  thcfc  poeirs  is  a  couplet,  to  which  belongs  a  Tory 
that  1  once  beard  the  reverend  I)r.  Ridley  relate* 

*  Slandc(  or  poifon  dread  fnini  Dtha*i  rage ; 
Hard  trordi^,  oi  hanging  if"  your  judge  be  •»••.* 

Sir  Francis  Pr.ge,  ajudgewrll  knoAn  in  his  tifi.c,  .nn/'iviri^  :'..  it 
his  naive  iras  meant  to  fill  up  the  hlank,  fcnt  hi»  ilcik  to  Mr.  Pujxr, 
to  complain  of  the  infull.  Tope  told  the  >onng  man,  that  fu 
blank  might  be  Supplied  by  many  luonofvllablei,  o:!;c:  tl.  la  the  juJ);c*» 
A«*'VC:-*but,  liri  uid  tlie  clerk,  t^  judge  fiv^  saa;  :io  o;hcr  vord 
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Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  adjuftcd  to 
each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  conftitute  genius. 
He  had  InventiWj  by  which  new  traim  of  events  are 
formed,  and  new  fcenes  of  imagery  difplayed,  as  in  the 
Rape  $ftbe  L^ck;  and  by  which  extrinfick  and  adven- 
titious  embellilhments  and  illuftrations  are  conneded 
with  a  known  fubjedt,  as  in  the  EJay  on  CritUifm.  He 
had  Imagination^  which  ftrongly  imprefles  on  thef 
writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to  convey  to  the  rea- 
der, the  various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life  and< 
energies  of  paffion,  as  in  Yiis  Eloifa^  Windjor  Fonfi^  and 
the  Etbick  Epiftles.  He  had  Judgement ^  which  felefts. 
from  life  or  nature  what  the  preient  purpofe  requires, 
aod,  by  (eparating  the  eflence  of  things  from  its  con- 
comitants, often  makes  the  reprefentation  more  pow- 
erful than  the  reality :  and  he  had  colours  of  language 
always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with 
every  grace  of  elegant  expreflion,  as  when  he  accom- 
modates his  didtion  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
Homer's  fentiments  and  defcriptions. 

Poetical  expreflion  includes  found  as  well  as  mean- 
ing; A/6iJick^  fays  Dryden,  is  inarticulate  poetry;  among 
the  excellences  of  Pope,  therefore,  muft  be  mentioned 
the  melody  of  his  metre.  Byperufmg  the  works  of  Dry- 
den, he  difcovered  the  moft  perfect  fabricKof  Englifli 
verfe,  and  habituated  himfelf  to  that  only  which  he 
found  the  beft;  in  confequence  of  which  reftraint,  his 
poetry  has  been  ccnfurcd  as  too  uniformly  mufical,  and 

will  make  fcnfc  of  the  paifage,'——*  So  then  it  fecms,*  fays  Pope, 

*  your  mailer  is  not  ouly  a  judge,  but  a  poet :  ss  that  is  the  cafe,  the 

*  o<Ws  are  againd  me.  Give  my  rcfpects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  I 

*  will  not  contend  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  mc,  and  l^  ii>ay 
\  £11  up  the  blank  as  he  pleafcs.' 

K  4  w 
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as  glutting  the  ear  .with  unvaried  fwcctnefs.  I  fvfpcft 
tl)is  obje&ion  to  be  tl)e  cant  of  thoie  who  judge  bj 
principles  rathor  thai^  perception;  and  who  would  cvoi 
themfclves  have  Icfs  pleafure  in  his  works,  if  he  had 
tried  to  relieve  attention  by  fludied  difcord^  or  a0e£ke4 
tp  break  his  lines  and  vary  his  paules. 

But  though  \!^  was  thus  careful  of  Us  verfiftratJMi 
be  did  not  oppreis  his  powers  with  fuperfluous  rigoiii» 
He  (ecms  to  have  thoyght  with  Boileau,  that  the  pcic^ 
ttce  of  wriui^g  might  be  refmed  till  the  difficulty  iuniU 
averbalance  the  advantage-  The  (ronftruftion  of  his 
language  is  not  always  ftri&ly  grammatical  i  with  tha6 
rhymes  which  prefcription  had  conjoined  he  contgittrf 
himfelf,  without  regard  to  Swift's  rcoKmftrancab 
though  there  was  no  dr iking  cooibnancc;  nor  was  be 
very  careful  to  vary  his  terminations,  or  to  rcfuic  ad- 
x9i0iQn  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  (ame  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  cdidl  for  the  exclufion  of  Alexandrines 
and  Triplets  he  paid  little  regard;  he  admitted  them, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fenton,  too  rarely;  he  ufes  them 
more  liberally  in  his  tranilation  than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes;  and  always,  I  think^ 
unfucccfsfully,  except  once  in  the  Rape  oftht  Lock. 

Expletives  he  very  early  cjofted  from  his  vcrics ;  but 
he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet  rather  commodious 
thain  important.  Each  of  the  fix  firil  lines  of  the  Iliad 
might  lofe  two  fyllablcs  with  very  little  diminution  of 
the  meaning;  and  fometimes,  after  all  his  art  and  la* 
hour,  one  vcrfc  feems  to  be  made  for  the  fake  of  an- 
other. In  his  latter  produftions  the  diftion  is  fome- 
times  vitiated  by  French  idioms,  with  whicl^  Boling*^ 
broke  had  perhaps  infcAed  him^ 

I  have 
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I  hare  been  toU  that  the  tMpkt  by  whieh  he  de* 
dar^  h»  ovn  ear  fo  ba  moft  grattfied  was  thit: 

]Lo,  vhers  Mceotls  fieeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  fnows. 

But  the  reafon  of  this  preference  I  cannot  difcover. 

U  is  rcxuarkied  by  Watts,  thai  tharc  is  fana^  t 
liappy  combioatioa  of  words,  or  a  phraie  poetkrs^y 
elegant  in  the  Englilh  langiiage^  which  Pope  has  nor 
inferted  into  his  veriion  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained 
poflcffioii  of  fo  maoy  beauties  of  fpeech,  it  were  delir* 
able  to  knowt  That  he  gleaned  from  authors,  obf9urt 
as  well  as  eminent^  what  he  thought  brilliant  or  ufeful, 
and  preferred  it  all  in  a  regular  coUe&ion,  is  not  uiv« 
likely^  When,  in  his  laft  years.  Hall's  Satires  were 
ibewn  him^  he  wifiied  that  he  had  feen  them  fboner. 

New  fendments  and  new  images  others  may  pro* 
duce;  but  to  attempt  any  further  improvement  of  ver- 
fificatton  will  be  dangerous.  Art  and  diligence  have 
now  done  their  bed,  and  what  Ihall  be  added  will  be 
0ie  eflfbrt  of  tedious  toil  and  needlefs  curiofity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  (urely  (uperfluous  to  anlwer  the 
qneftion  that  has  once  been  alked.  Whether  Pope  was 
9  poet  J  otherwife  than  by  aiking  in  return.  If  Pope  be 
not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  circum- 
Ibribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only  ihew  the  narrow* 
nefi  of  the  definer,  though  a  definition  which  fliall  ex- 
clude Pope  wiU  not  eafily  be  made.  Let  us  look 
round  upon  the  prefent  time,  and  back  upon  the  paff ; 
let  us  enquire  to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  de^ 
creed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  their  produftions  be 
examined,  and  their  claims  dated,  and  the  pretenfions 
pf  Pope  will  bt  no  wore  difputcd.    Had  he  given  the 

worUi 
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worid  only  his  verfioo,  the  mme  of  poet  muft  have 
been  allowed  him:  if  the  wriieir  (^  die  lluul  were  lo 
clals  his  fucceflbrs,  he  would  aflign  a  very  high  place 
to  his  tnnilator^  without  requiring  any  other  evidence 
of  Genius. 

The  followii^  Letter^  of  which  the  original  is  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  communicated  to  me 
by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 

<^  To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Biihop  of  London's  tf 

Fulham, 

••  SIR, 

•*  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  your  Rema^, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged;  and  the  fpeed^ 
with  which  you  difchargpd  fo  troublefome  a  taik,  dou- 
bles  the  o\>ligg^tion^ 

"  I  muft  own,  you  have  pleafed  njc  verj'  much  bjr 
the  coootmendations  fo  ill  bcftowed  upon  me;  but,  I 
aflure  you,  much  more  by  the  frankncfs  of  your  ecu- 
fure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more  kindly  of  the 
two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  fcribbler  to  be 
improved  in  his  judgment  than  to  be  footbcd  in 
his  vanity.  The  grcacer  part  of  thofc  deviations 
from  the  Grreek,  which  you  have  obferved,  I  was 
led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbcs;  who  are  (it 
fcems)  as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
original,  as  they  are  decrycd  for  the  badncfs  of  their 
tranflations.  Chapman  pretends  to  have  rcftorcd  the 
genuine  fcnfc  of  the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places :  and  the 
Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to  Hobbes,  that  they  con* 
fc(%  they  have  corrofted  the  old  Latin  interpretation 


very  often  bf  his  verfion:    For  1117  part,  I  gjSDCTzUj 
took  the  author's  jneaning  to  be  as  you  have  explained 
it;  yet  their  authority^  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  imperfeftnels  in  the  language,  over-ral^  me. 
However,  Sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you  in  the 
right,  becaufe  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion :  (fiwr 
men  (let  them  (ay  what  they  will)  neter  approve  any 
other's  fenfe,  but  as  it  fquares  with  their  own.)    But' 
you  have  made  me  much  more  proud  of,  and  politive 
in  my  judgement,  fince  it  is  ilrengthened  by  youx3« 
I  think  your  critidfins,  which  regard  the  exprelliooK 
very  juft,  and  Jhall  make  my  profit  of  them;  to  give 
you  ibme  proof  that  I  am  in  eameft,  I  will  alter  three 
verfes  on  your  bare  obje£tion,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dry* 
den's  example  for  each  of  them.    And  this,  I  hope, 
you  will  account  no  (mall  piece  of  obedience,  from 
one,    who  values  the  authority   of   one   true   poet 
above  chat  of  twenty  criticks  lor  commentators.    But 
though  I  fpeak  thus^pf  commentators,  I  will  continue  to 
read  carefully  all  J  C%n  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way, 
for  my  own  want  of  critical  underftanding  in  the  ori- 
ginal beauties  of  Homer,     Though  the  greateft  of 
them  are  certainly  thofe  of  the  Invention  and  Defign, 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language :  for  the 
diftinguiihing  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the  con- 
fijnt  of  the  beft  criticks  of  all  nations)  firft  in  the  man- 
ners, (which  include  all  the  fpeeches,  as  being  no  other 
than  the  reprefentations  of  each  perfon's  manners  by 
his  words) :   and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire,  which 
carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonderful  force, 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  fpirit  is  matter  of 
himfelf,  while  he  reads  him.    Homer  makes  you  inte- 
relted  and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at  once; 
whereas  Virgil  docs  it  by  foft  degrees.     This,  Ibt- 
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Ikvc^  is  what  a  tranflator  of  Homer  ovg^lit  pna» 

pally  to  imitact;  and  it  is  very  hard  for  any  traidbttr 

to  come  up  to  it^  becaufe  the  chief  reafoo  why  iB 

tranflaCiQiis  fidl  ihort  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  TCiy 

Gonftraint  they  are  obliged  to  renders  ihem  beary  ai 

di^iritcd. 

*^  The  gnut  beauty  of  Homer's  laf^uige,  aa  1 1^ 
it,  confifts  in  that  noble  fitnplicity  which  runs  thfoog^ 
all  hb  works;  (and  yet  his  diftion,  contrary  to  what 
one  w«uld  imagine  coofiftent  with  limplicityy  is  at  the 
fame  time  very  copious).  1  don't  know  how  I  hate 
run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but  I  find  I  hate 
(aid  too  mucby  as  well  as  fpoken  too  inconfiderately; 
what  farther  dbougho  1  have  npon  this  fubjed,  I  ftill 
be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improve* 
ment)  when  we  meet;  which  b  a  happinefs  I  very 
earneftly  defiFc,  as  I  do  likewife  ibme  opportunity  oif 
proving  how  much  I  think  myfeif  obli^  10  yoof 
ftiendihip^  and  how  truly  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  moft  faithful,  humble  fcrvant, 

A.  PofE.- 


The  Criticifin  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs,  which 
printed  in  The  Vifitor^  is  placed  here,  being  too  minute 
and  particular  to  be  inferred  in  the  Life. 

EVERY  Art  is  bed  taught  by  example.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  propriety  than 
remarks  on  the  works  of  thofe  who  have  moil  excelled. 
I  ihall  therefore  endeavour,  at  this  ^7/7/,  to  entertain 
the  young  ftudents  in  poetry  with  an  examination  of 
Fopc's  Ephapks. 

i  T# 
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To  define  an  epitaph  is  ttfelefs;  eveiy  one  knows 
that  it  is  an  infcrijpdbn  on  a  tomb.  An  epitaph^ 
thdrtfore^  implies  no  particular  charafter  of  writing, 
but  may  be  compofed  in  verfe  or  proft.  It  is  indeed 
commiwly  panegyrical;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  dHftin- 
guiftied  with  a  ftone  but  by  our  friends;  but  it  has  no  ' 
rule  to  reftrain  or  mollify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  ex- 
pcdted  to  bave  leifuro  and  patience  to  perufe. 

I. 

OBCRARLZsEarJcfThMEr,intbeCini99biflFyt6yk0m  ^* 
inSvffex.      ^  .  * 

Doriibt,  the  gnioe  of  courts,  the  Mufc's  |p4e. 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy% 
The  fcourgjc  of  pride,  though  fanftify'd  or  gre^ 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate; 
Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  fcvere  his  lay. 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdom  gay. 
Bleft  (atyriftl  who  touched  the  mean  fo  true. 
As  (how*d.  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bleft  covitier  !  who  could  king  and  country  pleaJc/ 
Yet  (acred  kept  his  friendfhip,  and  his  eafe. 
Bleft  peer  !  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Receding,  and  reflected  on  his  race  ; 
Where  other  Buckliurfts,  other  Dorfets  fhine^ 
And  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  firft  diftich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kind  of 
information  which  few  would  want,  that  the  man,  for 
whom  the  tomb  was  erefted,  dted.  There  arc  indeed 
fome  qualities  worthy  of  praife  afcribed  to  the  dead^ 
but  none  that  were  likely  to  exempt  him  from  the  lot 
of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  wonder  that  he  Ihould 
die*    What  is  meant  byyir*^^  cfn0ttntj  is  not  eafy  to 

fay. 
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An  honeft  C09rticr»  yet  a  patriot  toog 

Juft  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  tnic 

Fill'd  with  the  fenfc  of  age,  the  fire  of  youtbt 

A  fcom  of  wnnglii^*  yet  a  zeal  for  tmth  > 

A  generous  £iitb»  from  fuperftitioa  fm  | 

A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny ; 

Such  this  man  was ;  who  now,  from  earth  rtmoi^i 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov*d. 

In  this  epitaph^  as  in  many  othen,  there  appctity 
m  the  firit  view^  a  fault  which  I  think  fcarcely  any 
beauty  can  compenfate.     The  name  is  emitted.    The 
cad  of  an  epitaph  is  to  convey  (ome  account  of  the 
dead;  and  to  what  purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of  him 
who|b  name  ia  concealed  ?  An  epitaph,  and  a  hiftory 
of  a  namelefs  hero,  are  equally  abfurd^  fince  the  Tir* 
tucs  and  qualities  fo  recounted  in  either  are  fcattercd 
at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropriated  by  gueCs. 
The  name,  it  Is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the  (lone;  but 
what  obligation  has  it  to  the  poet,  whole  verfes  wander 
over  the  earth,  and  leave  their  fuhjeft  behind  them, 
and  who  is  forced,  like  an  unflcilful  painter,  to  make 
his  purpolc  known  by  adventitious  help? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and  con- 
tain*? nothing  Ariking  or  panicuiar;  but  the  poet  is 
not  ro  be  blamed  for  \\\c  dcfcfts  of  his  fubjcck.  He 
faid  perhaps  the  bell  ihat  ct^uM  be  faid.  There  arc 
however,  ionic  defects  which  were  not  made  neccflary 
by  the  charaAtr  in  which  he  was  employed.  There 
is  no  oppoiirion  between  an  tonefi  courtier  and  a  pjirkti 
fur  an  honefi  counter  caniK>t  but  be  a patrut. 

It  was  unfuitablc  to  the  nicety  required  in  fhoit 
compofitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  tlie  word  tcoi 
every  rhyme  fliuuld  be  a  word  of  cmphaCs^  nor  can 
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this  rule  be  fafely  ncglefted,  except  where  the  length  of 
the  poem  makes  flight  inaccuracies  excufable,  or  allows 
room  for  beauties  fufficient  to  overpower  the  effefts  of 
petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  lin^  the  word  fiUed 
is  weak  and  profaic,  having  no  particular  adaptation  to 
any  of  the  words  that  follow  it. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impertinent,  having 
no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  charafter,  nor  with 
the  condition  of  the  man  defcribed.  Had  the  epitaph 
been  written  on  the  poor  conlpirator  *  who  died  lately 

in 

*  Bemardi.    Ong.  E£f* 

The  fliort  note  above  is  a  proof  of  Johnfon's  unwillingnefs  to 
furnifli  iafornaation  from  boots  not  within*  his  reach.  The  **  Bio- 
•*  graphia  Britannica"  contains  an  account  of  Major  fiemanii  to  the 
following  cffcft : 

John  Bemardi,  the  foii  of  Count  Francis  Bemardi,  was  a  Heady 
adherent  to  James  II,  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  daily  increafing  in  this  kingdom  ;  afterward^  when 
Capt.  Rookwood  was  ieized  as  one  of  the  confpirators  in  the  Plot 
to  kill  king  William,  Beraarcii,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Rook- 
wood's,  happening  to  be  in  his  company,  was  apprehended  with  him, 
and  noiwithftandinw  his  moil  folemn  proteftations  of  his  total  igno- 
rance of  the  plot,  they  \^ere  both  carried  to  the  Counter,  and  after- 
wards to  Newgale.  Rookwood  was  tried,  and  convi«5tedof  high  trea- 
foo ;  but  Bemardi,  though,  as  it  is  faid,  he  petitioned  for  it,  was 
never  put  upon  his  trial.  Some  years  afterwards  the  earl  of  Burling- 
ton obtained  a  promiie  from  the  king,  that  Bernardi  Ihpuld,  with 
others  who  had  been  committed  on  the  fame  account,  be  difcharged; 
but  the  king  dying  before  their  enlargement,  the  carl  applied  10  . 
queen  Anne  for  the  fame  purpofe :  die  too  dic'd  before  any  order 
was  made,  and  an  adt  having  paffcd  in  the  rei';n  of  George  I, 
and  another  in  the  reign  ot  George  If,  for  confining  them  during 
the  royal  plcafure,  Bernardi  di.d  in  Newgate,-  20th  Sept.  1736, 
after  an  imprifonment  of  nearly  forty  years. 
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in  prifcm,  after  a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  ycan^ 
without  any  crime  proved  againft  him,  the  fentimeni 
had  been  juil  and  pathetical ;  but  why  (hould  Trumb) 
be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had  nera 
known  reftraint? 

III. 

On  the  Hon.  Simon  Harcocrt,  cnfy  Son  tf  the  Latd 
Ckancellar  Harcourt,  #/  the  Church  of  Stanton^Hir-    | 
iouriin  Oxford/hire^  1720.  1 

To  this  fad  (hrinc,  whoeVr  thou  art,  draw  near, 
Here  lies  the  friend  mod  lov*d,  the  fon  mod  dear  : 
Who  nc*er  knew  joy,  but  fricndfhip  might  divide. 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  dy'd. 

How  vain  is  reafon,  eloquence  how  weak  ! 
If  Pope  muft  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak. 
Oh,  let  thy  once-Iov'd  friend  infcribc  tliy  (lone, 
And  with  a  father's  forrows  mix  his  own ! 

This  epiuph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  artful 
introduftion  of  the  name,  which  is  inferred  with  a 
peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  mud  concur  with 
genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to  attain  twice,  and 
which  cannot  be  copied  but  with  ler\'ilc  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wilh  that,  of  this  infcription,  the  two 
laft  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take  away  from  the 
cncrg}'  what  they  do  nut  add  to  the  fenfc. 


I  Riall  Bot  difmift  chit  note  n  irhnnt  remarking,  that  the  uojuft 
snd  cruel  treatment  of  this  gent  lei  nan  would  fix  a  itigma  on  the 
chancier  uf  the  bell  pritKe,  and  the  bed  admlniAratitm  that  cw 
ruled  a  country. 

ir. 
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IV. 

On  James    Cragos,    Efj; 
in  WeJlmnJier'Abbey. 

JACOBUS    CRAOGS) 

REGI  MAGNA£    BRITANNIAB  A  8ECRETI8 

£T  CONSILIIS  SANCTXORIBVS 

PRIKCIPIS    PARITER    AC    POPULI    AMOR    ET  DELICIAE  ; 

VIXIT  TITULI9ET  IKVIDIA  MAJOR, 

ANNOS  HEV  PAVCOS,  XXXV. 

OB.  FEB,  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statc&nany   yet  friend  to  truth  !  offoulfincere^ 
In  aAion  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  nopromife,  fervM  no  private  end, 
Who  gainM  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himfelf,   by  all  approv*d, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov'd. 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  intended 
for  an  epitaph;  and  therefore  fome  faults  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they  are  torn  from 
the  poem  that  firft  contained  them*  We  may,  how- 
ever, obferve  fome  defefts.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
words  in  the  firft  couplet:  it  is  fuperfluous  to  tell 
of  him,  who  ^zsjincercy  true,  znA  faithful y  that  he  was 
in  honour  tlcar. 

There  feems  to  be  an  oppofition  intended  in  the 
fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious :  where  is  the 
relation  between  the  two  portions,  that  he  gMned  no 
title  and  lofi  noftitndf 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  abfurdity  of 
joining,  in  the   fame    infcription,   Latin  and  Eng- 
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lifli,  or  verfe  and  profc.  If  either  language  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  ufed ;  for  no  rca- 
fon  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  information  Ihould 
be  given  in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  i 
tomb,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any  other  oc- 
cafion;  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  \z 
verfe,  and  then  to  call  in  the  help  of  profe,  has  always 
the  appearance  of  a  very  artlefs  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplifhed.  Such  an  epitaph  refemVlfs 
the  convcrfation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  pan  of  his 
meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part  by  figns. 

V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  Rowe. 
In  lyeJlminJlcr^Abjey. 

Thy  rclirj'jcs,   Rowe,    loiliis  fairiirn  wc  truil, 
And,  !::crvJ,  place  by  Divclcir<  nwfiil  Juft  : 
iicneath  a  rude  and  na«TitlLri  Itonc  he  lies. 
To  whidi  thy  tomhll.all  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  10  tliv  g.iitlelluJe,  and  eridleli  rc!l  ! 
Fl-.ft  in  t!iv  genius,  in  t'n'  love  tOvT  h!cft  ! 
C)!ic  ^:aV. lal  woman  to  thv  fame  fupnli ji 
V/iiit  a  \%!ioIc  thankLU  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcription  the  chivf  fault  is,  that  ;r  belongs 
Kfs  to  Rowc,  Tor  wh.  ;n  it  was  v.rirten,  than  to  Dryden, 
who  \\a:i  buried  near  him;  and  indeed  j^ivcs  very  liule 
information  concerning  cither. 

To  wlllu  ¥cj::c  to  tb)  jhaJij  is  too  mytiiological  to 
be  i.Jmli'...l  i-to  a  chrirtian  temple:  the  ancient  wor- 
flilp  hai  ;iit'ccb:d  almoft  all  our  other  compofitions,  and 
niij^ii-  ihcii;ibrc,  be  contented  to  fparc  our  epitaphs. 

Let 
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Let  fi£tion,,at  leaft,  ceafe  with  life,  and  let  us  be  feri- 
ous  over  the  grave. 

VL 

On  Mrs.  Corbet, 
who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  Breaji  *• 

Here  refts  a  woman,   good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain  reafon,   and  with  fober  fenfe  ; 
No  conqueft  flie,  but  o'er  herfelf  defir'd ; 
No  arts  eflay'd,    but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paffion  and  pride  were  to  her  foul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  Virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unafFefted,  fo  compos'd  a  mind, 
So  firm,  yet  foft,    foftrong,   yctforefin'd, 
Heaven,    as  its  pureft  gold,  by  tortures  try'd  ; 
The  faint  fuftain'd  it,   but  the  woman  dy*d. 

1  have  always  confidcred  this  as  the  moft  valuable  of 
all  Pope's  epitaphs;  the  fubjecl:  of  it  is  a  charadler  not 
difcriminated  by  any  Ihinitig  or  eminent  peculiarities; 
yet  that  which  really  makes,  though  not  the  fplendpr, 
the  felicity  of  life,  and  that  which  every  wife  man  will 
choofe  for  his  final  and  lafting  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he  departs 
weary  and  difgufted  from  the  odentatious,  the  volatile, 
and  the  vain.  Of  fuch  a  charadter,  which  the  dull 
overlook,  and  the  gay  defpife,  it  was  fit  that  the  value 
Ihould  be  made  known,  and  the  dignity  eftablifhed. 
Domeftick  virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occa- 
fions,  or  confpicuous  confequences,  in  an  eve*  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard,  and  enforce  re- 

*  In  the  north  aile  of  the  parifli  church  of  St.  Margaret  Weil- 
ir/milcr. 

L  3  verencc. 
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verence.    Who  can  forbear  to  lament  that&this  amiaUe 
woman  has  no  name  in  the  verfes  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inrcriptionbeezamined, 
it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than  the  reft  There  b  fcaroe 
one  line  taken  from  common  places,  unlcfs  it  be 
that  in  which  cnfy  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  our  awn.  I  once 
heard  a  Lady  of  great  beauty  and  excellence  objeft  to 
the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and  in- 
credible panegyrick.    Of  this  let  the  Ladies  judge. 

VIL 

On  tie  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Digby,  smdofbis 
Sifter  Mart,  ereSledhy  their  Father  the  Lord  Digby, 
in  the  Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfetfiire^  ^1^1* 

Go!  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  nuxJcft  wifdoip,  and  pacific  truth: 
ComposM  in  fuiferings,  and  in  joy  fedate» 
Good  without  noifc,  widiout  pretcnfion  great. 
Juft  of  tliy  word,  in  every  tliought  (incere, 
\Vho  knew  no  wifli  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unaflfeded  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  liuman  kind  : 
Go,  live  !  for  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleft  maid '  attendant  on  his  doom^ 
Penfive  haft  follow'd  to  the  iilent  tomb, 
bteer'd  the  £une  courie  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore. 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
G<s  then,  where  only  blifs  iincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  wliere  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one  ! 

Yet  take  thefe  fears,  Motralitv'i  relief, 
/nd  till  we  (hare  your  joy?,  foigive  our  grief: 
Thcfc  little  lite^,  afione,  a  veifc  receive, 
'  Tii  all  a  fohcr,  ail  a  friend  can  give ! 

This 
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r  Tlus  tpitaph  contains  of  the  i>rother  only  a  general  • 
indifcriminate  charadter^  and  of  the  fifter  tells  nothing 
t)Ut  that  ihe  died.  The  difEculty  in  writing  epitaphs 
is  to  give  a  particular  and  appropriate  praiie.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be 
the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  xbarader  at  aUj  have  little 
that  diftinguiihes  them  fcom  jotbsrs  equally  good  or 
bad,  and  theesfore  nothing  can  be  faid  of  them  twhich 
may  not  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thoufand 
more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  pancgyrick,  that -there  is 
inclofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was  bom  in  one  year, 
and  died  in  another;  yet  many  ufefiiland  amiable 
lives  have  been  fpent,  wbich  yet  leave  little  materials 
for  any  other  menoiorial.  Thefe  are  however  not  the 
proper  fubjefits  of  poetry;  and  whenever  firiendihip,  or 
any  other  motive,  obliges  a  poet  to  write  on  fuch 
fubjefts,  he  muft  be  forgiven  if  he  fometimes  wanders 
in  generalities,  and  utters  the  fame  praifes  over  differ*- 
ent  tombs. 

The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarcely  be 
made  more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how  often 
Pope  has,  i;^  the  few  epitaphs  which  he  compofed, 
found  it  nec^ffary  to  borrow  from  himfelf.  The 
fourteen  epitaphs,  which  he  has  written,  comprife 
about  an  hundred  and  forty  lines,  in  which  there  are 
morp  repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  the  reft 
of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which  make  the  cha- 
rafter  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarce  any  thought,  or  word, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
jjegant,  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.     Th^  conclufion  is 

L  4  the 
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the  fame  with  that  on  Harcourt>   but  is  here  moit 
elegant  and  better  conne&ed» 

VIIL 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
In  Wcftmnjler- Abbey ^  1723, 

Kncller»  by  heaven,  and  not  a  mafter  taught, 
Whofc  art  was  nature,  and  whofc  pifturcs  thoaght  j 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch'd  from  fate 
Whatc'cr  was  beauteous,  or  whatc'cr  was  great. 
Lies  crowo*d  with  Princes  honours,  Poets  lays. 
Due  to  hjs  merit,  and  brave  thirit  of  praife. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear*d  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  ;  and  dying,  fears  hcrfclf  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good,  the  fecond 
not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  \v:th  a  broken  metaphor, 
the  word  crowned  not  being  applicable  to  the  honours 
or  the  laySj  and  the  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from 
the  epitaph  on  Raphael,  but  of  very  harlh  con- 
ftruAion, 

IX, 

On  General  Ulnry  Withers. 
/;;  WeftmirJUr  Abbey y  i  729. 

Here,  Withers,  reft  \  iliou  biavcfu  gcntkft  mind, 
Tliy  country's  friciiJ,  hut  nvjrc  ot'liuinaii  kind. 
O  !  born  to  arms  !  O !  wort!;  in  youth  approved  ! 
O  I  foft  humanity  in  age  be!  r/d  ! 
For  thee  the  iiauly  vctciaii  tir;:^.-.  a  t.ai, 
And  the  gay  ecu: tier  t'ccls  the  l>!i  Il...crc. 

Withers,  a'iicu  !  )ct  not  with  ll.c:  xzi\\^\\. 
Thy  niaitjal  ipiiit,  or  thy  fecial  love  ! 

Auuvia 
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Amkift  c<MTQption»  luxury,  and  rage. 
Still  leave  ibme  ancient  yirtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofc  En^ifii  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  inllance 
oE  common  places,  though  fomewhac  diverfified, 
by  mingled  qualities,  and  the  peculiarity  of  a  pro^ 
feilion. 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  un- 
pleafing;  exclamation  feldom  fucceeds  in  our  lan- 
guage; and,  I  think,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the 
particle  O !  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence^  al- 
ways offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy;  the  value  ex- 
preCed  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men,  raifes  him 
to  efteem;  there  is  yet  (bmething  of  the  common 
cant  of  fuperficial  fatiriils,  who  fuppofe  that  the 
infincerity  of  a  courtier  deftroys  all  his  fenfations, 
and  that  he  is  equally  a  diffembler  to  the  living  and 
the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  fhould  wifli  the  epitaph 
to  clofe,  but  that  I  fliould  be  unwilling  to  lofe 
the  tv^'o  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  bought  if 
they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  that  fot- 
Jow  them. 


On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton. 
At  Eajlhawftead  in  Berkjhircy  1730. 

This  modeft  fionc,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 
May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honcll  man; 
A  poet,  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facrcd  from  the  Proud  and  Great : 

Foe 
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Foe  to  loud  pnifcy  and  friend  to  learned  eafCt 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  be  lookM  on  either  life  ;  and  bere 
Saw  nothing  to  rq;ret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfyM, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  be  dj'd. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed  from 
Crajbaw.  The  four  next  lines  contain  a  fpccics  of 
praife  peculiar,  original^  and  juft.  Here,  therefore, 
the  infcription  fhould  have  ended,  the  latter  part  con* 
tailing  notljiing  but  wh^t  is  comn^on  to  every  gun 
who  is  ^ifc  and  good.  The  charaftcr  of  Fenton  was 
fb  aimable,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wifh  for  fome  poet 
or  biographer  to  difplay  it  more  fully  for  the  advan* 
tags  of  pofterity.  If  he  did  not  (land  in  the  firft  rank 
of  genius,  he  may  claim  a  place  in  the  fecond;  and, 
whatever  criticifm  may  obje&  to  his  writings,  cenforo 
could  find  very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 

XL 

On  Mr.  Gay. 
In  Wejlminfler ' Abbey ^  iTit^ 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affcftions  mild; 
Tn  wit,  A  man  ;  iimpljcity,  a  child  : 
With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Form*d  to  deligiit  at  once  and  lafh  the  age: 
Above  temptation,  in  a  low  ellatc. 
And  uncorruptcd.  ev'n  among  the  Great: 
A  I'a^e  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
UnUam*d  tlirough  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
Thcfe  arc  thy  honours  !   not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dull  \ 
But  that  the  Wortliy  and  tlie  Good  (hall  fay. 
iiii iking  tlicir  pcnfivc  bofoms — lUre  lipi  Gay, 
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As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author^  this  epitaph 
was  probably  written  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  at- 
tention; yet  it  is  not  more  fuccelsfully  executed  than 
the  reft,  for  it  will  not  always  happen  that  the  iuccefi 
of  a  poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The  fiune 
obfervation  may  be  extended  to  all  works  of  imagina- 
tion, which  are  often  influenced  by  caufes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer*s  power,  by  hints  of  which  he  per- 
ceives not  the  origin,  by  fixlden  elevations  of  xnind 
which  he  cannot  produce  in  himfelf,  and  which  fcHnc- 
times  rife  when  he  expe&s  them  leaft. 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  arc  only  echoes  of 
each  other;  gcntie  manners  and  mild  affeSions^  if  they 
mean  any  thing,  muft  mean  the  fame. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid  com- 
mendation; to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not  much  for 
a  poet.  The  zait  of  maUj  and  ihtftmplidty  of  a  cbildj 
make  a  poor  and  vulgar  contraft,  and  raife  no  ideas  d[ 
excellence,  either  intelledhial  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lefs  properly  introduced 
after  the  mention  of  mildnefs  and  geniUnefs^  which  are 
made  the  conftituents  of  his  charafter;  for  a  man  fo 
wild  and  gentU  to  temper  his  rage,  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  unharmonious  in  its  found,  and 
mean  in  its  conception;  the  oppoiition  is  obvious,  and 
the  word  lafh  ufed  abfolutely,  and  without  any  modifi- 
cation, is  grofs  and  improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty  and  free  from  cor- 
ruption  among  the  Great ^  is  indeed  fuch  a  peculiarity  as 
defer\ed  notice.  But  to  be  a  fafe  companion  is  praife 
merely  negative,  arifing  not  from  the  pofTeinon  of  vir- 
tue, but  the  abfence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the  moft 
odious. 

As 
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As  little  can  be  added  to  his  charafter,  by  tflening 
that  he  was  Umenied  in  bis  end.  Every  man  that  &s 
is^  at  leaft  by  the  writer  of  his  epitaph,  fuppofi^d  id 
be  lamented,  and  therefore  this  general  laroencatka 
iioes  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  firft  eight  lines  have  no  grammar;  the  adjec- 
tives are  without  any  fubftantive,  and  the  epitheis 
without  a  fubjedfc.     - 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  is  buried  io 
the  bofi^ms  of  the  worihy  and  the  good,  who  are  diftin- 
guifhed  only  to  lengthen  the  line,  is  fo  dark  that  for 
undcrftand  it;  and  fo  harfli,  when  it  is  explained, 
that  ftill  fewer  approve. 

XII- 

Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  Nk\vton\ 

In  WeJiminjUr^Mbey. 

Isaac  u«.Newtonius: 

Qucm  Immortalcm 

Tcftantur,  Tempus^  Naturj^  Calum  : 

Mortalcm 

Hoc  marmor  fatcrar. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night : 
God  faid,  L  t  Si'xton  be*  And  all  was  liglit. 

Of  this  epitaph,  ihort  as  it  is,  the  faults  feem  not  to 
be  very  few.  Why  part  Ihould  be  Latin  and  part 
Englilh,  it  is  not  cafy  to  difcovcr.  In  ihe  Latin,  the 
oppolition  of  Immirialis  and  McrtuIiSy  is  a  mere  found, 
•r  a  mere  cjuibblc ;  he  is  not  immortal  u\  any  knfc  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  he  is  mcrLi!. 

In  ihc  vcrfcs  the  thought  is  cl)\  ious,  aiiJ  the  words 
ni^it  and  ii^ht  arc  too  ncaily  allicJ. 

XIlL 
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XIIL 

On  Edmund  Duie  of  Buckingham,  who  died  in  ibe 
igih  Tear  of  his  Jge,  1735. 

If  modeft  youtli,  with  cool  rcfleftion  crown'd. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  fave  a  parent's  jufleft  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  finking  ftate ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  alk'd  thy  tear. 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  fhone  approvM, 
The  fenatc  beard  him,  and  his  country  lovM. 
Yet  fofter  honours,  and  Icfs  noify  fame 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  &m'd  and  art. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart ; 
And,  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  given^ 
Fays  the  laft  tribute  of  a  faint  to  heaven. 

This  epitajJh  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the  reft, 
but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon.  To  crown  with  reflec- 
tion is  furely  a  mode  of  fpccch  approaching  to  nonfenfc. 
Opening  virtues  blooming  roundy  is  fomething  like  tau- 
tology; the  fix  following  lines  are  poor  and  profaick- 
Art  is  in  another  couplet  ufed  for  artSy  that  a  rhyme 
may  be  had  to  heart.  The  fix  laft  lines  are  the  beft, 
but  not  excellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performanecs  hardly  de- 
ferve  the  notice  of  criticifm.  The  contemptible  Dia- 
logue between  He  and  She  fliould*  have  been  fuppreffcd 
for  the  author's  fake. 

In  his  laft  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few  things  that  make 
wife  men  ferious,  he  confounds  the  living  man  with  the 
dead: 

Under 
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Under  this  ftonc,  or  under  this  fiU^ 
Or  under  this  turf,  ice 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion,  under 
what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided*  He  forgot  that 
though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a  ftatc  of  unccrtabty, 
yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over  him  till  his  grave  wis 
made.  Such  is  the  folly  of  wit  when  it  b  ill  em- 
ployed* 

The  world  has  but  little  new;  even  this  wretched- 
nefs  leems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  follo«>'iog 
tunelefs  lines : 

Ludovici  Areofti  humantur  ofla 
Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  fub  hac  humo,  feu 
Sub  qaicquid  volait  benignus  haeres 
Sive  hamde  benignior  comes,  feu 
Opportunius  incidens  Viator  s 
Nam  (cire  haud  potuit  futura^  fed  nee 
Tanti  erat  vacuum  iibi  cadaver 
Ut  utnam  cupcrct  parare  vivcnj, 
Vivcns  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit. 
Qua?  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 
Olim  iiquod  baberetis  fcpulchrum. 

Surely  Ariofto  did  not  venture  to  expeft  that  hi> 
trifle  would  have  ever  had  fuch  an  illuftriou)  imitator. 
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CHRISTOPHER  PITT,  of  whom  whatever 
I  ftiall  relate  more  than  has  been  already  pub- 
lilhed,  I  owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr.  War- 
ton,  was  bom  in  1699  at  Blandford,  the  ion  of  a  phj- 
iician  much  eileemed. 

He  was,  in  17 14,  received  as  a  fcholar  into  Win- 
cheftcr  College,  where  he  was  diftinguilhed  by  exercifes 
of  uncommon  elegance;  and,  at  his  removal  to  New 
College  in  1719,  prefented  to  the  eleftors,  as  the 
produft  of  his  private  and  voluntary  (hidies,  a  com- 
pleat  veriion  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did  not  then 
know  to  have  been  tranilated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  early  diligence  which  well  de- 
fcrves  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppreffion  of  fuch  a  work, 
recommended  by  fuch  uncommon  circumilances,  is  to 
be  regretted.  It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries 
with  fuperfluous  books;  but  incitements  to  early  excel* 
lence  are  never  iuperfluous,  and  from  this  example 
liie  danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When 
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When  he  had  rcfidcd  at  his  College  three  years,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Pinpern  in  Dorfetlhirc 
(1722),  by  his  relation,  Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfieldfca  in 
Hampfhire;  and,  refigning  his  fcUowfliip,  continued 
at  Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  he  became  Mafter  of 
Arts  (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  tranflated  y'ida's  Art  of 
Poetrfy  which  Triftram*s  fplcndid  edition  had  then 
made  popular.  In  this  tranflation  he  diftingutihcd 
himfelf,  both  by  its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  ilcil- 
ful  adaptation  of  his  numbers,  to  the  images  cxpreflcd; 
a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced 
and  exemplified. 

.  He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very  pleafing 
by  its  fituation,  and  therefore  likely  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination of  a  poet;  where  he  pafled  the  reft  of  his  life, 
reverenced  for  his  virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  foftncfs 
of  his  temper  and  the  eafinefs  of  his  manners.  Befote 
ftrangers  he  had  foraething  of  the  fcholar's  timidity  or 
diftruft;  but  when  he  becapie  familiar  he  was  in  a  very 
high  degree  chearfiil  and  entertaining.  His  general 
benevolence  procured  general  rcfpeft ;  and  he  paflcd  a 
life  placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for  the 
kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the 
great. 

At  what  time  he  compofcd  his  mifccllany,  publiftied 
in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  neccll'ary  to  know:  thoie 
which  have  dates  appear  to  have  been  very  early  pro- 
dudions,  and  I  have  not  obfcrvcd  that  any  rife  above 
mediocrity. 

.  The  fuccefs  of  his  Vida  animated   him  to  a  higher 
undenaking;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  publilhcd  a 

4  vcrlion 
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In  1748,  and    lies  buried  under  a  (tone  at  ttand« 
ford,  on  which  is  this  infcription  : 

In  memory  of 
Chu.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A, 

Very  cmii  cnt 

for  his  ulenti  in  poetry ; 

and  yet  more 

for  the  univirfal  candour  of 

bis  mind»  and   tbc  primitivo 

(unplicity  of  his  manners. 

lie  lived  innocent. 

and  died  beloved^ 

Apr.  >3'  «748i 
aged  48 « 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a  miniftcr  well 
efteemcd  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  bom 
Septcniber  7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  fliire  of  Rox- 
burgh, of  which  his  father  was  paftor.  His  mother, 
whofe  name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a  por- 
tion of  a  fmall  eftate.  The  revenue  of  a  parifh  in 
Scotland  is  feldom  large;  and  it  was  probably  in  com- 
miferation  of  the  difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomfon 
fupported  his  family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr, 
Riccarton,  a  neighbouring  minifter,  diicovcring  in 
James  uncommon  promifes  of  future  excellence,  under- 
took to  fuperintend  his  education,  and  provide  him 
books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning 
at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  b,  place  which  he  delights  to 
recolleft  in  his  poem  of  Autumn ;  but  was  not  conli* 
dered  by  his  matter  as  fuperior  to  common  boys, 
though  in  thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his  patron  and 
his   friends   with  poetical  compofitions;  with   which 

M  ^  however 
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however  he  fo  little  pleafed  himfelf,  that  on  every  i 
year's  day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  produftions  of 
the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  fchool  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh 

where  he  had  not  refided  two  years  when  his  father 
died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of  their  mother, 
who  raifed  upon  her  little  eftate  what  money  a  mort* 
gage  C9uld  afford,  and,  rcinovinp;  with  her  famUytO 
Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her  fon  rifmg  into  eminence. 

The  defign  of  Thomfon's  friends  was  to  breed  him  l 
miniftcr.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  fchool^  with- 
out diilinftion  or  expeftation,  till,  at  the  ufual  time, 
he  performed  a  probationary  excrcifc  by  explaining  i 
pfalm.  His  diftion  was  fo  poetically  fplendid,  thft 
Mr.  Hamilton,  the  profcflbr  of  Divinity,  reprovod  him 
for  fpeaking  language  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audi* 
ence ;  and  he  ccnfured  one  of  his  cxprel&ons  as  indc* 
cent,  if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  reprcflcd  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclcruftical  cliara&cr,  and  he  probably 
cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  bloflbms  of  poetry, 
which  however  were  in  fomc  danger  of  a  blaft ;  for  fub- 
mitting  his  proJudkions  to  fome  who  thought  them- 
fclvcs  qualified  to  criticifc,  he  heard  c»f  nothing  but 
faults  ;  but,  finding  other  judges  more  favourable,  he 
did  not  fuffcr  himfelf  to  fink  into  dcfpf^rick'nce. 

Mj  eahly  defcovered  that  the  only  Ib^c  vw  which  a 
poet  could  appear,  with  any  hope  of  ui!van:age,  was 
Lon'lon;  a  place  too  wide  for  the  operation  of  petty 
conipctition  -nd  private  ir.aligr.Irv,  where  :re:':t  might 
foon  brr'.»:;x  confpicu('U<J,  ami  \\«>Mld  linil  friends  as 
fooii  ns  it  l.t'ra:..e  reputable  i.»  I  erV-tiul  v,  A  l.ul;^, 
who  v.as  aco'viiit^d  \y\lh  hi"^  iii'.r.ber,  adv  il'.J  hiiu  in 
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tlicjounief^  aikl  promifed  fbme  countenance  or  aflif- 
tance,  which  at  laft  he  never  received;  however,  h6 
juidified  his  adventure  by  her  encouragement^  and  canie 
to  ieek  in  London  patronage  and  fiame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet,  then 
tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  duke  of  Montrofi.  He  had 
recommendations  to  fcveral  perfofis  of  confequencei 
which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief; 
but  as  he  pafled  along  the  ilreet^  with  the  gaping  cu- 
riofity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  was  upon  every* 
thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  cre- 
dentials was  ftolen  from  him. 

His  firft  want  was  of  a  pair  of  fhoes.  For  the  fup-^ 
ply  of  all  his  neceffities,  his  whole  fund  was  his  Winter^ 
which  for  a  time  could  find  no  purchafer;  till,  at  laft, 
Mr.  MiUan  was  perfuaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price;  and 
this  low  price  he  had  for  fonie  time  reafbn  to  regret  { 
bm,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly  un- 
known among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon 
it,  was  fo  delighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  ce- 
lebrating its  excellence.  Thomfoh  obtained  likewife 
the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill,  whom,  being  friendlefs  and 
indigent,  and  glad  of  kindnefs,  he  courted  with  every 
expreflSon  of  fervile  adulation. 

Winter  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  but 
httrafted  no  regard  from  him  to  the  author;  till  Aaron 
Hill  awakened  his  attention  by  fome  verfcs  addrcfled 
to  Thomfon,  and  publiflied  in  one  of  the  pcwfpapers, 
which  cenfured  the  great  for  their  negleft  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomfon  then  received  a  prefent  of  twenty 
guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr* 
Hill: 

M  ^  ''  I  hinrcd 
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^*  I  hinted  to  ycu  in  my  lafl,  that  on  Saturdsjr  i 
'*  ing  i  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A  certaio 
*^  gentleman,  without  my  defire,  f^ke  to  him  cofi* 
^^  ceming  me :  his  anfwer  was,  that  I  had  nerer  cooB 
^'  near  hinu  Then  the  gentkman  put  the  qoeftioo, 
'^  If  he  defired  that  I  ihould  wait  on  him  r  he  re- 
^^  turned,  he  did.  On  this,  the  gentleman  gave  me 
^'  an  imrodn&ory  Letter  to  him.  He  received  me  in 
*^  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil  manner;  aiked  me 
^^  fome  common-place  qutftions;  and  made  me  a  pre- 
^'  fent  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own 
**  that  the  prefent  was  larger  than  my  performance 
**  defervcd;  and  fliall  afcribe  it  to  his  generoiity, 
**  or  any  other  caufe,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
"  addrefs.'^ 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind,  few  would 
venture  at  firll  to  like,  by  degrees  gained  upon  the 
publick ;  and  one  edition  was  very  fpccdily  fucceedcd 
by  another. 

Thomfon's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day 
brought  him  new  friends;  among  others  Dr.  Rundie, 
a  man  afteruards  unfortunately  famous,  fi)ught  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  found  his  qualities  fuch,  that  he  re- 
commended hini  to  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot, 

Winter  was  :».ccoaipan:cJ,  in  many  eilitlons,  not  only 
with  a  preface  and  a  dedication,  but  with  poetical 
praifes  bv  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet  (then  MjLWh)^  and 
iU/;\;, the  fittitiouc  name  ol*  a  lady  once  too  well  known. 
Why  the  deiiirations  are,  to  tVinU*  und  the  other  Sca- 
fons,  contrarlly  ro  cutloin,  let't  uiit  in  the  collecYcd 
worl;* ,  the  re  uier  may  cn*julre. 

The  n.xt  year  (1717';  he  di;V:ni;u*:re.l  i:!;i;ulf  by 
thrwc   jul'li^aticn^;  ot   Summery   in  i*ur:j.;:;.e   tt"  hij 

plan; 
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It  was  obfervedi  however^  that  nobody  was  mudi  if« 
fcftedy  and  that  the  company  rofe  as  from  a  mond 
Icfture. 

It  had  upon  the  ftag^  no  unnfual  degree  of  fucoefiu 
Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon  the  tafte  of  plnfurs. 
There  was  a  feeble  line  in  the  pby  i 

O  Sophonifbay  Sophoni(ba,  O I 

This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggiih  parody; 

O,  Jdmny  Tliomfon,  Jcramy  Thomfon,  O  ? 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

1  have  been  told  by  Savage^  that  of  the  Prologue  to 
Scpbomjba  ^  firft  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  finllh  it ;  and  that  the  concluding 
lines  were  added  by  Mallet. 

Thomfon  was  n6t  long  afterwards,  by  the  influence 
of  Dr.  Randle,  fent  to  travel  with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot, 
tlic  eldeft  fon  of  the  Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young 
enough  to  receive  new  imprcfllions,  to  have  his  opinions 
reftified,  and  his  views  enhrgcd;  nor  can  he  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  wanted  that  curiofity  which  is  iniepara- 
ble  from  an  aftive  and  comprchenfive  mind.  He  may 
therefore  now  be  fuppofcd  to  have  revelled  in  all  the 
joys  of  inrclledtual  luxur)';  he  was  every  day  feafted 
uith  inftniftive  novelties;  he  lived  fplendidly  with- 
out expetice ;  and  might  expeft  when  he  returned 
home  a  certain  eftublifhment. 

At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpolc  had  filled  the  nation  with  clamours 
for  libcny,  of  which  no  man  felt  the  want,  and  with 
cure  for  liberty,  which  was  not  in  danger.  Thomfon, 
in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  found  or  fancied  fb 
many  evils  ariling  from  the  tyranny  of  other  govern- 
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s^  diat  he  refolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem^ 
m  five  pam^  iip<m  Liberty. 

WhUe  he  was  bufy  on  the  firft  book,  Mr.  Talbot 
died;  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
attendance  by  the  place  of  fecretary  of  the  Briefs, 
pays  in  the  initial  lines  a  decent  tribute  to  his 
fliemory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  fpent,  and  the 
author  congratulated  himfelf  upon  it  as  his  nobleft 
work;  but  an  author  and  his  reader  are  not  always  of 
a  mind.  Liberty  called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to 
read  her  praifes,  and  reward  her  encomiail :  her 
praifes  were  condemned  to  harbour  fpiders,  and  to 
gather  duft;  none  of  Thomfon's  performances  were  fo 
little  regarded. 

The  judgement  of  thepublick  was  not  erroneous; 
the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images  muft  tire  in  time; 
an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  pofition  which 
nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  fuper- 
fluous,  muft  quickly  grow  difgufting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear  in  its 
original  ftate;  but,  when  the  author's  works  were  col- 
lefted  after  his  death,  was  fliortened  by  Sir  George 
Lyttelton,  with  a  liberty  which,  as  it  has  a  nianifeft 
tendency  to  leflcn  the  confidence  of  fociety,  and  to 
confound  the  charafters  of  authors,  by  making  one 
man  write  by  the  judgement  of  another,  cannot  he  juf- 
tified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety  of  the  alteration,  or 
kindnefs  of  the  friend. — I  wilh  to  fee  it  exhibited  a^ 
its  author  left  it. 

Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and  fcenis 
for  a  while  to  have  fufpended  h;s  poetry ;  but  he  was 
oon  called  back  to  labour  by  the  death  of  the  Chan- 
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ceUor,^  for  his  pbce  then  became  vacant;  aad  tl 
the  lord  Hardwicke  delayed  for  fome  time  to  gire  ic 
away^  Thomfon's  baOifulncfs,  or  pride,  or  (bme  ocher 
motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him  fmA 
fcdiciting;  and  the  new  Chancellor  would  not  give 
him  what  he  would  not  aik. 

He  now  relapfed  to  his  former  indigence;  but  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  ilruggling  for  popu- 
larity, and  by  the  influence  of*  Mr.  Lyttelton  pro* 
fefled  himfo^f  the  patron  of  wit;  to  him  Thorafon  wat 
introduced,  and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  the 
(late  of  his  affairs,  faid  tbai  they  were  in  a  more  poetksl 
fofiure  than  formerly;  and  had  .a  penfion  allowed  him 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced  (1738) 
the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon^  which  was  much  ihortened 
in  the  rcprefcntation.  It  had  the  fare  which  moft 
commonly  attends  mythological  (lories,  and  was  only 
endured,  but  not  favoured.  It  flrugglcd  with  fuch 
difficulty  through  the  firfl  night,  that  Thomfon, 
coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  fup, 
excufed'  his  delay  by  telling  tliem  how  the  fwcat  of 
his  diflrefs  had  fo  difordcred  his  wig,  that  he  could 
not  come  till  he  had  been  refitted  by  a  barber. 

He  fo  intercftcd  himfclf  in  ki^  own  drama,  that,  if 
1  remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  the  upper  gallerj*,  he  ac- 
companied the  players  by  audible  recitation,  till  a 
friendly  hint  frighted  him  to  lilence.  Pope  counre- 
n  meed  Agamemnon y  by  coming  to  it  the  firfl  night,  and 
was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap;  he 
had  much  roi^ard  for  Thomfon,  ami  once  expreli'ed  it 
in  a  poetical  Epiflle  fcnt  to  Italy,  of  which  however 

3  h« 
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)ui  abated  the^tihie^  by  tranfpliuiting  fomc  of  die  liaet 
into  his  EpifQe  to  Arbuthnot. 

About  this  time  the  Aft  was  paffed  for  liceofing. 
pteys,  of  which  the  firft  operatioa  was  the  prohibition 
<tf  Gufiavus  Vafoj  a  tragedy  of  Mr.  Btooke,  whom  thd- 
publiek  reccxnpenfed  by  a  very  liberal  fublcriptioii^ 
the  next  was  the  rcfufal  of  Edward  and  Eleomray  of- 
fered by  Thomfoiu  It  is  hard  to  difcover  why  either 
play  ihould  have  been  obftruAedi  Thomfon  likewife 
endeavoured'  to  repair  his  lofs  by  a  fubfcriptioB^  oi 
which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  fuccefs. 

When  the  publick  murmured  at  the  unkind  treat- 
ment of  Thomfon,  one  of  the  minifterial  writers  re- 
marked^ that  bt  had  taken  a  Liberty  whieb  was  noi 
t^eeable  tv  Britannia  in  any  Se^fon. 

He  was  foon  after  employed,  in  conjundtion  with 
Mr»  Mallet,  to  write  the  mafque  of  Alfred^  which  Wa4 
a&ed  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefden-houfe. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  Tancred  and  Sigifmunda^ 
the  moft  fuccefsful  of  all  his  tragedies;  for  it  ftill 
keeps  its  turn  upon  tlie  ftage.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was,  cither  by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits 
of  ftudy,  much  qualified  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  had  much  fenfe  of  the  pathetick;  and  his 
difTufive  and  defcriptive  ftyle  produced  declamation  ra* 
ther  than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttclton  was  now  in  power,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  furvcyor-gineral  of 
the  Leeward  Iflands;  from  which,  when  his  deputy 
was  paid,  he  received  about  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publifli  wa-i  flic  CaftU 
rf indolence^  which  was  many  years  under  hi'>  hand,  \/^i 
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was  at  laft  finiihed  with  great  accuraqr*  The  btt 
canto  opens  a  fcene  of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  the  ion* 
ginadon. 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  biit  was  not  long  to  ei^oy  k| 
for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between  London  and 
Kew,  he  caught  a  diforder,  which,  with  (bme  earekfi 
exafperation,  ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his 
fife,  Augufl  27,  1748.  He  was  buried  m  the  church 
of  Richmond,  without  an  infcription ;  but  a  monu- 
flient  has  been  erofted  to  his  memory  in  Weftminflcr- 
abbey. 

Thomfon  was  of  ftature  above  the  middle  fize,  and 
tmrefat  ikan  bari  befiems^  of  a  dull  countenance,  and  a 
grofs,  unanimated,  uninviting  appearance;  (ilent  in 
mingled  company,  but  chearful  among  (elc&  friends^ 
and  by  his  friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  CoriolsMm^ 
which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron  Sir  George  Lyt- 
telton,  brought  upon  the  ftage  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Ciunily,  and  recommended  by  a  Prologue,  which 
Quin,  who  had  long  lived  with  Thomfon  in  fond  inti- 
macy, fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ihewcd  him  i$  Ar,  on 
that  occafion,  no  ador.  The  commencement  of  thu 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Quin ;  who  is  re* 
ported  to  have  delivered  Thomfon,  then  known  to 
him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrcft,  by  a  very 
confiderable  prefent;  and  its  continuance  is  honour* 
able  to  both;  for  fricndihip  is  not  always  the  fequel 
of  obligation.  By  this  tragedy  a  confiderable  fum 
was  raifed,  of  which  part  difcharged  his  debts,  and 
the  reft  was  remitted  to  his  fitters,  whom,  however  re- 
moved from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded 
with  great  tcndcrocls,  as  will  appear  by  the  follow* 
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Ing  Letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much  pteafure^ 
as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  recording  the 
fraternal  kindnefs  of  Thomfon^  and  reflefting  on  the 
friendly  aflUtance  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it. 

^'  Hagley  in  Worcefterlhire, 
"  Odlober  the  4th,  1747* 
^'  My  dear  Sifter, 

"  I  thought  you  had  knowi)  me  better  than  to  in- 
**  tcrpret  niy  filencc  into  a  decay  of  affedion,  eipe* 
**  cially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been  fuch  as  ra- 
^'  ther  to  increafc  than  diminifti  it.  Don't  imagine, 
•*  becaufe  I  am  a  bad  correfpondent,  that  I  can  ever 
*^  prove  an  unkind  friejid  and  brother.  I  muft  do 
**  myfelf  the  juftice  to  tell  you,  that  my  aflfedions  are 
**  paturally  very  fixed  and  conftant;  and  if  I  had  ever 
•*  reafon  of  con^plaint  agalnft  you  (of  which  by  the 
•^  bye  I  have  not  the  leaft  fliadow),  I  am  confcious  of 
*^  fo  many  defedts  in  n>yfelf,  as  difpofe  me  to  be  not  a 
•*  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"  It  gives  me  the  trueft  he^rt-felt  fatisfaftion  to 
**  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  hulband,  and  are  in  eafy 
**  contented  circumftances;  but  were  they  otherwife, 
**  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  tender- 
**  nefs  towards  you.  As  our  good  and  tender-hearted 
**  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any  material  tefti- 
^*  monies  of  that  higheft  human  gratitude  I  owed 
**  them  (than  which  nothing  could  have  given  me 
^*  equal  pleafure),  the  only  return  I  can  make  them 
*^  now  is  by  kindnefs  to  thofe  they  left  behind  them : 
**  would  to  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have 
**  been  a  farther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay, 
f^  and  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  once 

"  more 
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<^  more  a  iiAcr^  who  To  truly  defervcd  my  cftfiem  tti 

^*  love.  But  flie  is  happy,  while  we  iuull  toil  a  little 
**  lon^\cr  here  below :  let  us  however  Uu  it  chcaifuUj 
<*  and  gratefully,  fupported  by  the  plealing  hope  q£ 
♦*  meeting  yet  again  on  a  lafcr  fliurc,  where  to  recol* 
*^  lect  the  ftorms  and  ciifllculties  of  life  will  not  pcr- 
•^  haps  be  inconfiften:  with  that  blif^ful  ftate.  You 
"  did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her  name;  for 
*^  you  muft  needs  have  had  a  particular  tender  friend- 
*'  fliip  for  one  another,  endeared  as  yop  were  by  na- 
^<  ture,  by  having  paffed  the  affeftionate  years  of  your 
<*  youth  together;  and  by  that  grc^t  foftnor  and  cnga- 
*<  gcr  of  hearts,  mutual  hardihip.  That  it  was  in  my 
"  power  to  cafe  it  a  little,  I  account  one  of  the  moft 
•*  exquifite  pleafures  of  my  life, — But  enough  of  thi$ 
<*  melancholy!  though  not  unpleafing  drain. 

<*  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible  and  difmterefte4 
*^  advice  to  NIr.  licU,  as  you  will  fee  by  my  J-ettcr  to 
<*  him:  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  marrying  again^ 
♦^  \ou  may  readily  afic  me  why  I  don^  marry  at  all. 
•*  My  circumrtances  have  hitherto  been  fo  variable 
•^  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating  world,  ;is  inducq 
»*  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a  ftate:  and  now, 
*^  thoJi;h  they  are  more  fettled,  and  of  late  (which 
*•  yuu  will  be  glad  to  hear)  conlldcrably  improveiK  I 
**  begin  to  think  myfelf  ton  tar  advanced  in  life  for 
♦*  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  nor  to  n:cntion  feme 
**  other  petty  reafons  that  are  a;-*:  to  fiartie  the  dcli- 
•*  cacy  of  difficult  old  batchelors.  I  jin,  however, 
«•  not  a  little  fufpicious  that,  was  I  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
•*  Scotland  (which  I  have  fomc  thought  of  doing 
••  kKm)»  I  iui;^*u  poffibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a 
**  thing  no:  ^auly  repaired  if  done  amifs.     I  have  aU 

**    W3V$ 
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•*  ways  been  of  opinion  that  none  make  better  wives 
*'  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who  more  for- 
**  faken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  are  conti* 
•*  nnally  running  abroad  all  the  world  over?  Some  of 
"  them,  it  is  true,  are  wife  enough  to  return  for  a 
**  wife.  You  fee  1  am  beginning  to  make  intereft 
^  already  with  the  Scots  ladies, — But  no  more  of  thin 
•*  infedious  fubjeft. — Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  now 
'*  and  then;  and  though  I  am  not  a  regular  corre- 
*^  fpondent,  yet  perhaps  I  may  mend  in  that  refpcd. 
•*  Remember  me  kindly  to  youi;  hulband,  and  belie\-e 
*^  me  to  be, 

^*  Your  moft  affeaionate  brother, 

**  James  Thomson,^ 

(Addrcffcd)  "  To  Mrs.  Thomfonin  Lanirk.*^ 

The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was-  fervfd,  but  not 
afkivc;  he  would  give,  on  all  occafions,  what  affiftance 
his  purfe  would  fupply;  but  the  offices  of  intervention 
or  folicitation  he  could  not  conquer  his  fluggilhnefs 
fiifficiently  to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others,  how- 
ever, were  not  more  neglected  than  his  own.  He  had 
often  felt  the  inconveniences  of  idlenefs,  but  he  never 
cured  it;  and  was  fo  confcious  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  talked  of  writing  an  Eaftem  Tale  of  fbe  Man 
fvbo  loved  to  be  in  Diftrefs. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unlkilful  and  in- 
articulate manner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or  folemn 
compofition.  He  was  once  reading  to  Dodington, 
who,  being  himfelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was  fo  j 
much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he  fnatched 
the  paper  from  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  did 
not  underftand  his  own  verfes. 

^hc 
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The  biographer  of  Thomfoa  has  remarked,  thic  u 
author's  life  is  beft  read  in  his  works :  his  oblervatka 
was  not  well-timed.  Savage,  who  lived  muchwitk 
Thomfon,  once  told  me,  how  he  heard  a  lady  remadu 
ing  that  (he  could  gather  from  his  works  three  paru  of 
his  charaftcr,  that  he  was  a  greai  Lover j  a  great  Sum* 
mtr,  and  rigoroujly  abftifteni;  but,  faid  Savage,  ht 
knows  not  any  love  but  that  of  the  fcx ;  he  was  pe^ 
haps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  life ;  and  he  iDdulgei 
bimfelf  in  all  (he  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reacL 
Yet  Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moft  eager  pniie  rf 
his  focial  qualities,  his  warmth  and  conftancy  of  friend* 
ihip^  and  his  adherence  to  his  firft  acquaintance  when 
the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had  left  them  be* 
kind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of  the 
higheft  kind :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expreffipg 
his  thoughts,  is  original.  His  blank  vcrfe  is  no  mgic 
the  blank  vcrfe  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than 
the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His 
numbers,  his  paufes,  his  diftion,  are  pf  hjs  owij 
growth,  without  tranfcription,  without  imitation. 
He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always 
gs  a  man  of  genius;  he  looks  round  on  Nature  and  on 
Life,  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bcftows  only  on  a 
poet;  the  eye  that  diftinguiflies,  in  every  thing  pre- 
llnted  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagi% 
nation  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind 
that  at  once  comprehends  the  vaft,  and  attends  to  th^ 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seajons  wonders  th^t  he 
never  faw  In-fore  what  Thomfon  fhevss  him,  and  that 
li;'  nvvv-r  >vt  l.;i<;  felt  what  Thomlbn  inji^retles. 

•  His 
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His  h  one  of  the  works  In  which  blank  yerfe  feems 
J>roperly  ufed;  Thomforfs  wide  expanlion  of  general 
^icws,  and  his  enumeration  of  circumftantial  varieties, 
would  have  beien  obftrufted  and  embarrafled  bj  the 
ftequene  interfetftlon  of  the  fenfe,  which  ?ire  the  necef- 
fiury  efle&s  of  rhyme* 

His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcene$  and  general  e£<^ 
fcfts  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  Nature, 
whether  pleafing  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  Spring, 
the  fplendour  of  Summery  the  tranquillity  of  AuiumHf 
and  the  horror  of  W7«/fr,  take  in  their  turns  poffeffion 
of  the  mind.  The  poet  le^ds  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  as  they  arc  fucceflively  varied  by  the 
viciffitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fo  much  of 
his  own  enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his 
imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  fentiments.  Nor  is  the 
naturalift  without  his  part  in  the  entertainment;  for 
he  is  affiiled  to  recoUeft  and  to  combine,  to  arrange 
his  dtfcoveries,  and  to  amplify  the  fphere  of  his  con« 
templation. 

The  great  defedt  of  the  Seafons  is  want  of  method  j 
but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there  was  any  remedy. 
Of  many  appearances  fubflfling  all  at  once,  no  rule  can 
be  given  why  one  Ihould  be  mentioned  before  another ; 
yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  curio- 
fity  is  not  excited  by  fufpenfe  or  expedtation. 

His  didtion  is  in  the  higheft  degree  florid  and  luxu- 
riant, fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to  his  images  and 
thoughts  both  their  lujire  and  their  Jhade;  fuch  as  in- 
veft  them  with  fplendour,  through  which  perhaps  they 
are  not  always  eafily  difcerned.  It  is  too  exuberant, 
and  fometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear 
mote  than  the  mind. 

VoL.IV.  N  Thcfc 
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Thde  Poems,  with  which  I  was  acquai  td  at  their 
firft  appearance,  I  have  fince  found  altered  and  enlarged 
by  fubfequent  revifals,  as  the  author  fuppofed  his 
judgement  to  grow  more  exad,  and  as  books  or  coq> 
vei&tion  extended  his  knowledge  and  opened  hit 
profpe&s.  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  general; 
yet  I  knoyr  not  whether  they  have  not  loft  part  of  whu 
Temple  calls  their  race;  a  word  which,  applied  to 
wines,  in  vc$  primitive  fenfe,  means  the  flavour  of  the 
foU. 

Liberty^  when  it  firft  appeared,  I  tried  to  read,  and 
foon  defifted,  I  have  ne\xr  tried  again,  and  therefore 
will  not  hazard  either  praife  or  cenfure. 

The  higheft  praife  which  he  has  received  ought  not 
to  be  fuppreft :  it  is  (aid  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the 
Prologue  to  his  pofthumous  play,  that  his  works  con- 
tained 

No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wilh  to  blot. 
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THE  Poems  of  Dr.  WATTS  were  by  my  ifetooi- 
mcndation  inserted  in  the  late  CoUeftion;  the 
readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  whatever  plea- 
fure  or  wearinefs  they  may  fiiul  in  the  perufid  of  Black* 
more,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden* 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  bom  July  17,  1674,  at 
Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  lame  namd,  kept 
a  boarding-fchool  for  young  gentlemen,  though  conv- 
mon  report  makes  him  a  fhoemaker.  He  appears, 
from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons^  to  have  been  nei- 
ther indigtot  nor  illiterate. 

Ifaac,  the  eldeft  of  nine  children,  was  given  to  books 
from  his  infancy  J  and  begin,  we  are  tpld,  to  learn 
Latin  when  he  was  four  years  old,  I  fuppofe,  at  home. 
He  was  afterwards  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
by  Mr.  Pinhorae,  a  clergyrtian,  mailer  of  the  Free- 
fchool  at  Southampton,  to  whom  the  gratitude  b£  his 
fcholar  afterwards  infcribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fo  confpicuous,  that  a 
iiibfcripiion  was  propofed  for  his  fupport  at  the  Uni- 
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rexBtj;  but  he  declared  his  fefdution  to  tike  his  lot 
widi  the  Diflenters.  Such  he  was  as  every  ChriiHai 
Church  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted* 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  tddcmy  tau^bt. 
Iiy  Mr.  Rowe^  where  he  had  for  his  companioos  and 
feUow-ftudents  Mr.  Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte, 
afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Tuam.  Some  Latin  EflaySy 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  as  exerci(es  at  this  aca* 
demy,  ihew  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both  philolbplucal 
and  theological,  fuch  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much 
longer  courfc  of  ftudy. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  Mifcellanies^  a  maker  of 
verfes  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he  appears 
to  kwt  paid  atiMtioo  to  Latin  poetry.  His  Tec&s  ta 
his  brother,  in  the  glyccmck  mei^re,  written  when  ht 
was  ieventeen^  are  mnarkably  cafy  and  elegant.  Sone 
of  his  other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindarick  fbl^ 
then  prevailing,  and  art  written  with  fuch  negledt  of  aU 
metrical  rules  as  is  without  example  among  the  anci- 
ents; but  his  diction,  though  perhaps  not  always  ex* 
adly  purci  has  fuch  copioufnefs  and  fplendour,  as 
ihcws  that  he  was  but  at  a  very  Ittdc  diftancc  froo^exr 
ccUence. 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  impre(s  the  content!  oC 
his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging  them,  and 
by  inierleaving  them  to  amplify  one  fyftcm  with  £iip« 
plements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr.  Rowc,  wh^ 
were,  I  believe,  Independents,  he  communicated  in  his 
nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  %>eA| 
two  years  in  ftudy  and  devotion  at  the  houfe  of  his  Ei- 
ther, who  treated  him  with  great  t..  dcrnclsi  and  had 

the 
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^^^i^kltfft,  indulged  to  fc«ir  parents,  of  livitig  t4>  fee 
YAi  fbd  emkiMt  for  litemturt  ttd  veneraUe  forpi^. 

He  ivas  ibien  mtettained  by  %  Jdhn  Hirfto^p^p  fivfe 
jTetrsi  as  domeitick  tutor  to  his  fon;  wad  m  that  time 
particularly  devoted  hunfelf  to  the  ftudy  cf  the  Hcif 
Scfipturer;  and  being  choien  affiffatnt  to  Dr.  Cham- 
cey,  preached  the  firft  time  on  the  birth-day  that  corn- 
pleated  his  twenty-fourth  year;  probably  confiderii^ 
diat  as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nativity^  by  ^  which  he  en- 
tered on  a  new  period  oFexiftence. 

In  aboirt  thiee  years  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Chatmcey; 
but,  ^fbon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge,  he  was 
iei£ed  by  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  funk  him  to  fuclT 
Weaknefi,  that  die  congregation  thouj^it  all  ^ffiftimt 
neceffinry,  and  appointed  Mr.  Price.  His  health  then 
fttumcd  gradually,  and  he  performed  his  duty,  till 
(1712)  "he  was  feized  by  a  fever  of  fuch  violence  and 
continuance,  that,  from  the  feeblenefs  which  it  brought 
upon  him,  he  never  )pcrfedly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  ftate  made  the  companion  of  his 
frieods  neceflfary,  airi  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of 
Sir  Thomas  Abncy,  who  received  him  into  his  houfe; 
where,  with  a  conftancy  of  friendlhip  and  uniformity 
of  conduSk  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for 
dtitty-fix  years  with  all  the  kindnefs  that  friendship 
6Mld  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  rcfpeft 
6ouId  didate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years  af- 
terwards; but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and  her 
daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died  about 
a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  date  in  which  the  notions 
6f  patronage  and  dependence  were  overpowered  by  the 
perception  of  reciprocal  benefits,  dcfcrves  a  particular 

N  3  memorial; 
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memorial ;  and  I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr« 
Gibbons's  reprefentation^  tQ  which  regard  is  to  be 
paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  he 
knows,  and  what  is  known  likewife  to  multitudes 
beQdes, 

*  ^<  Our  next  obfervation  Ihall  be  made  upon  that 
\^  remarkably  kind    Providence  which   brought  the 
^'  Podor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney*s  family,  and  goo- 
'^  tinued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no 
*^  lefs  than  thirty-fix  years.     In  the  midft  of  his  Cicred 
^^  labours  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  ge- 
^^  neration,  he  is  feized  with  a  moll  violent  and  thmt- 
^^  ening  fever,  which  leaves  him  oppreflcd  with  great 
^^  weaknefs,  and  puts  a  flop  at  lead  to  his  publick  icr- 
'^  vices  for   four  years.      In  this  diftrefling  ieafi)0^ 
^^  doubly  fo  to  his  a&ive  and  pious  fpirit,  he  is  in* 
**  vitcd  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney*s  family,  por  ever  re- 
<'  moves  from  it  till  he  had  finiihed  his  days.     Here 
^^  he  enjoyed    the    uninterrupted   demonftrations  of 
**  thf  trueft  friendfhip.     Here,  without  any  care  of 
^^  his  own,  he  had  every  thing  which  could  contribute 
"  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied 
<*  pqrfuits  gf  his  ftudics.     Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family, 
**  which  for  piety,  order,   harmony,    and  every  vir- 
•*  tue,  was  an  houfe  of  God.     Here  he  had  the  pri- 
*•  vilcge  of  a  country  reccfs,  the  fragrant  bower,  the 
**  the  fprcading  lawp,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other 
**  advantages,  to  fpoth  his  mind  and  aid  his  reftora- 
"  tion  to  health  ;   to   yield   Jiiip,    whenever  he  chofe 
"  them,    mod  grateful   intervals  from   his  laborious 
**  ftudies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  re- 
**  doubled  vigour  and  delight.     Had  it  not  been  for 
<*  this  moft  happy  event,   he  might,   as  tg  outward 
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•*  view,  have  feebly,   it  may  be  painfully,  dragged 

*'  on  through  many  more  years  of  langour,  and  in« 

^*  ability  for  publick  fervice,  and  even  for  profitable 

^'  ftudy,  or  perhaps  might  have  funk  into  his  grave 

*'  under  the  overwhelming  load  of  infirmities  in  the 

f^  midft  of  his  days ;  and  thus  the  church  and  world 

*^  would  have  been  deprived  of  tho(e  many  excellent  (er- 

'^  mons  and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and  publifhed 

'*  during  his  long  refidence  in  this  family.     In  a  few 

^*  years  after  his  coming  hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney 

^^  dies ;  but  his  amiable  confbrt  iiirvives,  who  ihew$ 

^^  the  Dodor  the  fame  refpeA  and  friendihip  as  be- 

^^  fore,  and  moft  happily  ifor  him  and  great  numbers 

*^  befides ;  for,  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  generofity 

^^  ^^d  tnunificenee  were  in  full  proportion ;   her  ^thread 

^^  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond 

^*  that  of  the  Doftor's ;  and  thm  this  excellent  man, 

through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of  her  daughter, 

'*  the  prefent  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like 

''  degree  efteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the 

^*  bene^ts  and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  firft 

f^  entrance  ioto  this  family,  till  his  days  were  num- 

<'  bered  and  finiihed,  and,  like  a  fliock  of  corn  in 

'*  its  feafon,  he  afcended  into  the  regions  of  perfeft 

^'  and  immortal  life  and  joy.*' 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  con* 
iidered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of  fix-and-thirty 
years,  and  thofe  the  years  of  Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family,  his 
life  was  no  otherwife  diveriified  than  by  fucceflive  pub- 
lications. The  ferics  of  his  works  I  am  not  able  ro 
Reduce;  their  number,   aind   their  variety,  fliew  the 

N  4  intenfcnefs 
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incenfeneis  of  his  induftryi  and  the  eAent  df  Uf  m» 
pacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  iirft  authors  that  tavt^  the  IXf* 
fimters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of  lai^yage* 
Whatever  they  had  among  them  before^  Whether  of 
learning  or  acutencfs^  was  conunonly  obfcurcd  aad 
blunted  by  coarfenefs  and  inelegtnoe  of  ftyle.  Ht 
ihewed  them,  chat  zeal  and  purity  might  be  cxptcficd 
and  enforced  by  poliihcd  di&ion* 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher 
c£  a  congregation^  and  no  reader  of  his  works 
can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  his  low  ftature,  which  very  little  exceeded 
five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advamages  of  appear* 
ance,  yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utter* 
aope  made  his  difcourfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  men* 
tioned  the  reputatiod  which  Mr.  Fofter  had  gained  by 
his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hawkefworth, 
who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was 
far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch  hii 
promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  did  not  prccompofe  his  curfory  fermons  ;  but 
havin|^ju(ted  the  heads,  and  iketched  out  fome  paf« 
ticulars,  traded  for  fuccels  to  his  cxtemportry  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  aflift  bis  eloquence  by  any 
gefticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  aftions  have  any 
corrcfpondence  with  theological  truth,  he  did  not  fes 
how  they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclulion  of  weighty  fentences  he  gave 
tunc,  by  a  Ihort  paufc,  for  the  proper  impreffion* 

To  ftatcd  and  publick  inftraAion  he  added  familiar 
vilits  and  perfonal  application,   and  was  careful   to 

improve 
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improve  die  oppommitieft  V(rhith  c<ttiverikti<m  o^ttA 
of  dlSufing  and  increafing  the  it^uenee  of  religion. 

By  his  nararal  temper  he  was  quick  of  refetimient ; 
but,  hj  his  eftahlilhed  and  habitual  pfa£fcice^  he  wai 
gentk,  modeft,  and  inoffetifive.  His  tcndetnefs  ap- 
peared in  his  attention  to  children,  and  to  the  poor. 
To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  frienfl^ 
he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  revenue, 
though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  for 
children,  he  condefcended  to  lay  afide  the  fcholar, 
the  philofopher, .  and  the  wit^  to  write  little  poems  of 
devotion,  and  fyftems  of  inftru&ton^  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  capacities^  from  the  dawn  of  reafon  through 
its  gradations  <^  sdvalxre  in  the  momiiig  of  life» 
Every  man  .acquainted  with  the  common  principled 
of  human  a&ign,  will  look  with  veneration  on  the 
writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at 
another  makings  a  catechiiin  for  children  in  their 
fourth  year.  A  voluntary  defcent  from  the  dignity  of 
fcience  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  leflbn  that  humility  can 
teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capadous,  his  curiofity  excur« 
five,  and  his  induftry  continual,  his  Writings  are  very 
numerous,  and  his  fubjed^s  various.  With  his  theo* 
logical  works  I  am  only  enough  acquainted  to  admire 
his  meeknefs  of  oppofition,  and  his  mildnefs  of  cen- 
fure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but  in  his  mind 
that  ortMoxy  was  united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philofophical  pieces,  his  Logick  has  been 
received  into  the  univcrfities,  and  therefore  wants  no 
private  recommendation :  if  he  owes  part  of  it  to 
JLe  Clerc,  it  muft  be  confidered  that  no  man,  who 

under* 
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undertaken  merely  to  methodife  or  iUuftrate  a  fyfteiii,' 
pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  meuphyfical  difquifitions,  it  was  obfervcd 
l>y  the  l^te  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  confounded  tbc 
idea  of  fiacf  with  that  of  empty  Jpace^  and  did  hoc 
coofider  that  though  fpace  might  be  without  matter^ 
ya  mata^r  being  extended  cogld  not  be  withooi 
fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  me  with  gieiter 
pleafure  than  his  Improvement  of  the  AUndy  of 
which  the  radical  principles  may  indeed  be  found  in 
Locke's  CenduSl  of  the  Underftandingy  but  they  are  fs^ 
expanded  and  ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon 
Idm  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  higheft  degree  ufeM 
and  pleafing.  Whoever  has  the  care  of  inftniding 
others^  may  be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty  Uf 
this  book  is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifes  of  I'heolog)'  as  dift 
tiod  from  his  other  productions ;  but  the  truth  is, 
that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  his  inceflant 
iblicitude  for  fouls,  converted  to  Theology.  As  piety 
ptcda;iiinatcd  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffufcd  over  his 
\i-orks  :  under  his  dircftion  it  may  be  truly  faid,  Tbe^ 
$!o^'\e  PbiUfopbia  ar.cillaturj  philofophy  is  fubfervicnt 
lo  evangelical  inftrudion  ;  it  is  difficult  to  read  a  page 
without  learning,  or  at  lead  wiihing,  to  be  better. 
The  attention  is  caught  by  indirect  inftruftion,  and 
he  that  fat  down  only  to  rcafon  is  on  a  fuddcn  conv 
pcUed  to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1728, 
he  received  from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unfo« 
Ucitcd  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a  I3altor  of 
Div'mity.     Academical  honours  would  have  more  va- 
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lue,  if  ihey  -were  always  bellowed  widi  equal  judge* 
ueut. 

He  oominued  many  years  to  ftudy  and  to  preach, 
and  CO  do  good  by  his  mftru&ion  and  example ;  till 
at  laft  the  infirmities  of  age  difabled  him  from  the 
moic  laborious  part  of  his  minifterial  funftions^  and 
being  no  longer  capable  of  publick  duty^  he  offered 
to  fonit  the  {alary  appendant  to  it ;  but  his  congre* 
gadoh  would  not  accept  the  refignation. . 

By  degrees  his  weaknefs  increafed,  and  at  laft  con- 
fined him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed ;  where  he  was 
worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he  expired 
^ov.  25,  1748,  in  the  fevcnty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  fuch  purity  of  chara&er, 
or  fuch  monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  pro* 
vided  inftru&ion  for  all  ages^  from  thofe  who  are 
lifping  their  firft  leflbns,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of 
K^branche  and  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  corporeal 
nor  fpiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he  has  taught  the 
art  of  reafoning,  and  the  fcience  of  the  ftars. 

Hb  charadler,  therefore,  muft  be  formed  from  the 
multiplicity  and  diveriity  of  hb  attainments,  rather 
than  from  any  fingle  performance ;  for  it  would  not 
be  fiife  to  claim  for  him  the  higheft  rank  in  any  fingle 
denomination  of  literary  dignity ;  yet  perhaps  there 
was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not  have  excelled,  if 
be  had  not  divided  his  powers  to  different  purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  ftood  high  among  the  authors  with  whom 
he  is  now  aflbciated.  For  his  judgement  was  exaft, 
and  he  noted  beauties  and  faults  with  very  nice  dif- 
cemment ;  his  imagination,  as  the  Dacian  Battle 
proves,  was  vigorous  and  adlive,   and  the  ftores   of 
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Yamfkd^  wtit  kqge  h^  which  bis  fmty  Wit  tbte 
lupplied.  His  ear  was  well-tuned,  and  his  diflii 
was  dcgaot  mkI  copious.  But  hb  Admioni  pomtj 
h^  like  that  e^  others  tmfiitisfadory.  Tfer  potttllf 
€{  its  to^iciLs  edfordfes  perpetual  repetitioti,  tlid  At 
£mftity  €if  die  mattet  refedb  the  omameBO  of  figoii* 
dTC  diftioa.  It  is  fuf&ctent  for  Watts  to  haire 
better  than  ocheis  what  no  nian  has  done  Weil,. 

His  poems  on  other  ftil^e£b  fMasn  tiCc 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  amuferaeots  of  a 
Maa  of  Letters,  and  have  diflferent  degrees  of  ralue  as 
they  are  more  Or  lefs  laboured,  or  as  the  occafion  tarn 
inore  or  feTs  favoiiraU^  to  inventioik 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  meaferes,  aid 
too  often  in  blank  verfe  :  the  rhymes  are  not  ahMiyt 
fifficientLy  correfpondenu  He  is  particularly  miiMfff 
in  coining  names  etpreffive  of  chani&en.  His  lim 
afe  commonly  fmooth  and  eafy^  and  his  tlioughrs  al* 
ways  religiouidy  pure ;  but  who  is  then?  that,  to  h 
nzuch  piety  and  innocence,  does  not  wifli  for  a  gretttf 
mcafure  of  fpritelinefs  and  vigour  f  He  is  at  leaft  < 
of  the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  tgnofsnce  i 
be  icfely  plealLxl  ;  and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whofi 
nund  is  difpofcd  by  his  vcrics,  ot  his  profe,  to  imi« 
tatr  him  iti  all  but  his  non-conformity,  to  c<^y  Ul 
benevolence  to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  God^ 
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^^F  the  birth  or  early  part  of  tke  life  of  Ambrose 
\^  Philips  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  ac- 
count.  His  academical  education  he  received  at  St, 
John's  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  fir/l  (blicitcd 
Ae  notice  of  the  world  by  fome  En^lifh  verfes,  in  the 
colb&ion  publiihed  by  the  Univerfity  on  the  death  of 
^Uttn  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  en^loyed,  or  ia  what 
ftation  he  pafled  liis  life,  is  not  yet  difcovered.  He 
■raft  have  publiihed  his  Paftorals  before  the  year 
1708^  becauie  they  arc  evidently  prior  tothofe  of  Pope* 

He  afterward?  (1709)  addreffed  to  the  univerfal  pa- 
Uoo,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  a  foefical  Letter  from  Oh 
pffibagen^  which  was  publiihed  icitbe  TatUry  and  is  by 
Pope  ill  one  of  his  firft  letters  mentioned  with  high 
praJL(c>  aa  the  production  gf  a  man  ivbo  could  write  vctj 
ntdfiy. 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore  ea£ly 
found  accefs  to  Addifon  and  Steele ;  but  his  ardour 
leans  not  to  have  procured  him  any  thing  more  than 

kind 
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kind  words;  fi!ice  he  was  rediKred  to  trtnilatt  fht 
Pirfian  Tales  for  Tonfbn,  for  which  he  wts  afterwarii 
reproached^  with  this  addition  of  contempt,  that  lie 
worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  divided  im 
many  Teftionsy  for  each  o^  which  if  he  icccifci 
half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  were  paid, 
was  very  liberal ;  but  half-a-crown  had  a  mean  ^md. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of 
his  party,  by  epitomifing  Hacket's  Ufi  rf  Arcbkifmf 
l^Uliam.  The  original  book  is  written  with  fodi  it- 
pravity  of  genius,  fuch  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant, 
as  has  not  often  appeared.  The  Epitome  b  firte 
enough  from  afie£bation,  but  hasf  little  fpirit  or  vigour. 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  ftage  Tbi  Dijtrtjt  Mh 
iber^  almoft  a  tranflation  of  RacineS  Amirmuiqn% 
Such  a  work  requires  no  uncommon  powers,  f>ut  the 
friends  of  Philips  exerted  every  art  to  pTX>mote  his 
intereft.  Before  the  appearance  of  the  play  a  whbk 
SpeQdtGTj  none  indeed  of  the  beft,  was  devoted  to  its 
praile ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  afted,  another 
SpcBator  was  written,  to  tdl  what  impreffion  it  madt 
upon  Sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  firft  night  a  (ekd  an* 
dience,  fays  Pope*,  was  called  together  to  ap* 
plaud  It. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  mod  fuccefsful  Epilogue 
that  was  ever  yet  fpoken  on  the  Engliih  theatre.  The 
three  firft  nights  it  was  recited  twice ;  and  not  oolf 
continued  to  be  demanded  through  the  run,  as  it  Is 
termed,  of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled  to 
the  ftage,  where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy 
from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the  Epi* 
loguc  is  ftiU  cxpeftcd,  and  is  fhll  fpoken* 
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The  propriety  ct  epilogues  id  general,  and  oonfe* 
quendy  of  this,  wis  quefboned  by  a  correfpaadent  of 
the  Sfeffaiar,  whofe  Letter  was  undoubtedly  tuimitted 
for  the  lake  of  the  anfwer,  which  foon  followed, 
written  with  much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack 
and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  ftimulate  cu^ 
riofity  and  continue  attention.  It  may  be  difcovered 
ia  the  defence,  that  Prior's  Epilc^e  to  Phadra  had 
a  little  excited  jealoufy;  and  ibmething  of  Prtor^s 
plan  may  be  di£:overcd  in  the  performanoe  of  his 
livaL 

Of  this  difiinguiflied  Epilogue  the  reputed  author 
was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Addifon  ufed  to  de- 
nominate ^  ibe  man  who  calls  me  coufin ;  and  when  he 
was  aiked  how  fuch  a  filly  fellow  could  write  fo  well, 
feplied,  7*^  Epilogue  was  qmte  another  thing  when  I  Jaw 
it  firfi.  It  was  known  in  Tonfon's  family,  and  told 
CO  Oarrick,  that  Addiibn  was  himfelf  the  author  of 
it,  and  that  when  it  had  been  at  firft  printed  with  his 
name,  he  came  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies 
were  diftributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budgel, 
•that  it  mighf  add  weight  to  the  folicitation  which  he 
was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded ;  his  tranflations  from  Sappho 
had  been  publiihed  in  the  SpeSator ;  he  was  an  im- 
portant and  diftinguilhed  aflbciate  of  clubs  witty  and 
political ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  happinefs, 
but  that  he  ihould  be  fure  of  its   continuince. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  firft  notice 
from  the  publick  was  his  Six  Paftorals,  which,  flatter- 
ing the  imagination  with  Arcadian  fcenes,  probably 

•  Spcncc. 
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foimd  mwy  retden*  tnd  might  htve  long  ^tfled  «s  i 
pletfiog  wiiuiemeots  had  ibey  not  been  unhappily  to» 
much  commended. 

The  niftic  Poems  of  Theocritus  ^^xre  &  hif^y  w^ 
hied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  that  t^K^y  atinflbl 
the  imitation  of  Vii^il^  whole  j&ck^ues  (eem  to  hnc 
been  coniidered  as  preqludiag  a|l  attempts  of  the  &ar 
kind;  for  no  fhepherds  were  taught  to  iing  by  any 
iVicceeding  poet^  till  Nemefian  and  Calphumius  ven- 
tured their  feeble  cfibrts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latip 
literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  iboo 
difcovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  fwtina  miglK 
be  compoftd  with  little  difficulty ;  becaufe  the  convcf- 
iation  of  flit^pherds  excludes  profound  or  fefined  Cm* 
timent ;  and^  for  images  and  defcriptions,  Satyn  and 
Faunsy  and  Naiads  and  Dr}'ad$,  were  always  withip 
call ;  and  woods  and  meadou-s^  and  hills  and  rivers, 
fupplied  variety  of  matter ;  which  having  a  natural 
power  to  footh  the  m'md,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  hb  age  with 
the  novelty  of  modern  Paflorals  in  Latin.  Being  noc 
ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding  nothing  in  the  woid 
Eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own 
produftions  jEglc^ues^  by  which  he  meant  to  expre^ 
the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the 
talk  of  goats.  This .  new  name  was  adopted  by  fub- 
fequent  writers,  and  amongft  others  by  our  Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Mantuan 
publiihed  his  BuccUcis  with  fuch  fuccejfs,  that  tliey 
were  foon  dignified  by  Radius  with  a  comment,  aoi, 
as  Scaliger  complained^  received  into  fchools,   and 

taught 
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taught  as  cbi^QaJi ;  his  oomplabi;  was  valai  an^  t^e 
pratticc,  however  iajudicipus,  fpread  far  and  conti-^ 
aued  loQg.  Mautuap  was  read^  a(  leaf);  i^  fpca^  of  the 
inferior  fchools  of  this  kixigdocp;^  to  thai  heguniag  of 
tho  prefew  Qcntury*  TJie  fpe^crs  of  Mam\ian  eai rkd 
their  difcjuifttioos  beyond  the  wuntyy,  to  Q^nfurc  th« 
corruptions  of  the  Church;  sgid  froo^  hin^  Spenfct 
learned  to  enaploy  hw  fwaius  on  tgpick^  of  cpfttrov^rfyi 

The  Italians  foon  trapsfqrfed  Paftoral  Poetry  inw 
their  own  language  :  Sannazaro  wrote  Arcade  in  proif 
and  verie;  Taflo  aad  Guarini  wrote  Fav^l^  Bafcbure^af^ 
or  Sylvan  Dramas ;  and  all  nations  of  fiyrOpQ  ^4 
volumes  with  S'iiyf'Js  and  Damgn,  ^  XbifyJU  aiu) 
?byUis. 

Philips  thinks  itfofiiewMtfiran^  to  eoncelvi  tawf^  h 
OH  ag€  Jo  ad^Rid  t^  th^  M^/ff,  F^JIaral  pQitry  nevff 
c§mis  t9  hfi  much  as  f boughs  n^on.  Hi^  wonddr  ifttj!^ 
very  uafeafonable;  there  had  never,  frota  th^  tifw  of' 
Spenfer,  wanted  writers  to  talk  o^^onally  of  Arcadia 
Md  Strephou ;  and  half  th<  book,  in  which  he  f{ril 
tried  his  powers,  confills  of  dialogues  on  queen  Mary'a 
(i«atb,  between  Jityrus  and  Onryd^n^  qr  Mopfus  and 
Men4^as.  A  feries  or  book  of  Pafl^als,  however,  J 
know  not  that  any  one  had  then  lateJy  publifhed. 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firft  difplay  of 
his  powers  in  four  Paftorals,  written  in  a  very  different 
form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenfer,  and  Pope  togl^ 
Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips  endeavoured  to  be  pa* 
tural.  Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addifon,  an4  by  Ad- 

difon's  companions,  who  were  very  willing  to  pulh 

him  into  reputation.    The  Quardian  gave  an  account 

rf  Paftoral,  partly  crlticil,  and  partly  hiftorical ;  ia 

Vol.  IV*  O  which^ 
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which,  when  the  merit  of  the  modem  is  compared, 
TalTo  and  Guarini  arc  cenfured  for  remote  thoughts 
aid  unnatural  refinements ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Italians  and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetry, 
and  the  pipe  of  the  Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfmitted  by 
lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  from 
Virgil  to  Spenfer,  and  from  Spenfer  to  Philips. 
•  With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope 
was  not  much  delighted  ;  he  therefore  drew  a  compa- 
rifon  of  l^ilips's  performance  with  his  own,  in  which, 
with  an  unexampled  and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony, 
though  he  has  himfclf  always  the  advantage,  he  gives 
the  preference  to  Philips.     The  dcfign  of  aggrandi- 
zing himfelf  he  difguifed  with  fuch  dexterity,  that, 
though  Addifon  difcovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived, 
and  was  afraid  of  difpleahng  Pope  by  publiihing  his 
paper.     Publifhed  however  it  was  {Guard.  40.)  :  and 
from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual 
reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  cither  praifc  or  fat  ire,  there 
was  no  proportion  between  the  combatants ;  but  Phi- 
lips, though  he  could  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  ro 
hurt  Pope  with  another  weapon,  and  charged  hi:n,  as 
Pope  thought,  with  Addifon's  'approbation,  as  dif- 
aflcdtcd  to  the  government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  fatisfied  ;  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was  paid  to  his 
clamours.  He  proceeded  to  groH'er  intuits,  and  hung 
i:p  a  rod  at  Button's,  with  which  he  threatened  to 
chiiiV.r-  Pope,  who  appcirs  to  have  been  extremely 
cxaipe;  :e»l ;  ior  in  the  firli  c\lit!*^n  of  his  Letters  he 
calls  Pliilirs  r.-yi.;/,  and  in  the  1  ift  1-ill  charges  him 
with  detaining  in  his  hands  tiie  fubfcriptions  for 
>Io;ner  deiivcriid  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

4  iCu!j- 
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1  fiippofe  It  was  never  fofpefted  that  he  meant  to 
appropriate  the  money;  he  only  delayed^  and  with 
fufiicient  mcannefs,  the  gtatification  of  him  by  whofe 
profperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  fometimes  fuffer  by  injudicious  kindnefs;  Phi* 
lips  became  ridiculous^  without  his  own  fault,  by  the 
abfurd  admiration  of  his  friends,  who  decorated  him 
with  honorary  garlands  which  the  firft  breath  of  con* 
tradition  blafted. 

When  upon  the  fucceflion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover 
every  Whig  expedted  to  be  happy.  Philips  feems  to 
have  obtained  too  little  notice }  he  caught  few  drops 
of  the  golden  Ihower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what 
fiattery  could  perform.  He  was  only  made  a  Com- 
mii&oner  of  the  Lottery,  (17 17),  and,  what  did  not 
much  elevate  his  charafter,  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  firft  play  muft  naturally  difpofe 
him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  ftage :  he  did  not 
however  foon  commit  himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  an 
audience,  but  contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  already 
acquired,  till  after  nine  years  he  produced  (1721) 
The  Briton,  a  tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its  recep- 
tion, is  now  negledted ;  though  one  of  the  fccnes, 
between  Vanoc  the  Britilh  Prince  and  Falens  the  Romaa 
General,  is  confefled  to  be  written  with  great  drama- 
tick  ikill,  animated  by  fpirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle  though  he  had  been  filent; 
for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  the  fame  year,  on 
the  ftory  of  Humphry  Duke  of  Gloucefter.  This  tragedy 
is  only  remembered  by  its  title. 

His  happieft  undertaking  was  of  a  paper,  called  TAe 
Frettbinierj  in  conjunftion  with  affociatcs,  of  whom  one 
was  Dr.  Boulcer,  who,  then  only  minifter  of  a  parifh 

O  z  in 
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in  Southwirk^  was  of  (6  much  coo&qneiiM  ta  dn 
.govemiuenti  that  he  was  made  firil  biihop  of  Briftol^ 
axid  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland^  where  his  pieiy 
and  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured. 

It  may  eafiiy  be  imagined  that  what  wat  priaced 
under  the  diit£kion  of  Boulter^  would  have  nothiflg  m 
it  indecent  or  Licentious;  its  title  is  to  be  uodcciloQ4 
as  impfying  only  freedom  from  uareafoaabk  prejttdki^ 
It  has  been  reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  litde  tmAi 
nor  can  impanial  criticiim  recommend  it  is  wosthy 
of  revival. 

Boulter  was  cot  well  qualified  to  write  ctiuml 
eflays;  but  he  knew  how  to  pra£bfe  the  UbefaKty 
of  greatBeft  and  the  fidelity  of  friendfliipv  Whca  ks 
was  advanced  to  the  height  of  ecdefialtical  digsscy,  he 
did  not  forget  the  companion  of  his  lsdx>urs.  KjKnr* 
ing  Philips  to  be  Heoderly  fixpported,  he  took  him 
to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune  ;  and,  makong 
him  his  iecretary,  adbded  fiich  preferments,  as  eoabfed 
him  to  reprefent  the  coimiaf  of  Armagh  in  the  iriii 
Parliament. 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  fccretary  to  the 
Ixjrd  Chancellor;  and  in  Auguft  17J3  became  judge 
of  the  Prerogative  Court, 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued  fbme 
years  in  Ireland;  but  at  laft  longing,  as  it  fecms, 
for  his  native  country,  he  returned  (1748)  to  London, 
having  doubfleft  furvived  moft  of  his  friends  and 
enemies,  and  among  them  his  dreaded  antagouiflr 
Pope.  Ho  found  however  the  duke  of  Kcwenftle  ftill 
living,  and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  coRcfted 
into  a  volume. 

Having 
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Honqg  fmirduied  an  annuity  of  four  huodf^d 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  lM^>ed  to  pais  fome  years 
of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity ;  but  his  hope  de- 
cdTed  him :  he  was  ftruck  with  a  palfy,  and.  4ifd 
June  18^  1749^  ^  his  feventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  per&nal  charafter  all  that  I  have  heaid  is, 
that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery  and  ikill  in  the  fivocd, 
and  that  in  converiation  he  was  folemn  and  pompous. 
He  had  great  ieniibility  of  cenfure^  if  judgement  nviy 
he  made  by  a  fingle  fiory  which  I  beard  long  ago 
^om  Mn  I^g,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in 
StafibixUhircu  ^^  Philips/'  faid  he,  ^^  was  once  at 
•*  table^  when  I  aiked  him.  How  came  thy  king  pf 
*•  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to  fay  Fm  goaded  on  bj 
^  b^t  After  which  queftion  he  never  fpoke  again/* 

Of  the  Dijbreft  Mother  not  much  is  pretended  to  be 
his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  fubjeA  of  criticifm : 
his  other  two  tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not  below 
mediocrity,  nor  above  it.  Among  the  Poems  com- 
prifed  in  the  late  coUeftion,  the  Letter  from  Denmark 
may  be  juftly  praifed ;  the  Paftorals,  which  by  the 
writer  of  the  Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  ruftick  Mufc,  cannot  furely 
be  defpicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which 
does  not  exift,  nor  ever  exifted,  is  not  to  be  obje£tcd; 
the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  flatc  is  allowed  to  PaftoraL 
In  his  other  poems  he^cannot  be  denied  the  praife  of 
lines  fometimes  elegant ;  but  he  has  feldom  much 
force,  or  much  comprchenfion.  The  pieces  that  plcafc 
beft  are  thofe  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  PanU>y^  the  poems 
of  ihort  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages 
and  charaAerSj  from  Walpole  the  Jieerer  of  the  realm^ 
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to  mifs  PuUeney  in  the  nurfery.  The  numbers  are 
finooth  and  fpritely,  and  the  didion  is  ieldom  faulty. 
They,  are  not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet  if  they 
had  been  written  by  Addifon  they  would  have  had 
admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when  they 
tare  done  by  thofe  who  cannot  do  greater. 

In  his  tranflations  from  Pindar  he  found  the  art  of 
reaching  all  the  obfcurity  of  the  Theban  bard,  how- 
ever he  may  fell  below  his  fublimity;  he  will  be 
allowed,  if  he  has  lefs  fire,  to  have  more  fmoke* 

He  has  added  nothing  to  Englifh  poetry,  yet -at 
leaft  half  his  book  deferves  to  be  read  :  perhaps  he 
valued  moft  himfelf  that  part  which  the  critk^ 
would  rgeft. 


N\'  EST. 
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GILBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the  writers  of 
whom  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  fufficient 
account;  the  intelligence  which  my  enquiries  have 
obtained  is  general  and  fcanty# 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft;  perhaps 
him  who  publiflied  Pindar  at  Oxford  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  His  mother  was  fifter  to  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  afterwards  lord  Cobham.  His  father, 
purposing  to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  fent  him 
firft  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford ;  but  he  was 
feduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a  commiflion 
in  a  troop  of  horfc  procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  fome  time  in  the  army ;  thougk  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  never  funk  into  a 
mere  foldier,  nor  ever  loft  the  love  or  much  negledt- 
ed  the  purfuit  of  learning ;  and  afterwards,  finding 
himfelf  more  inclined  to  civil  employment,  he  laid 
down  K\z  commifTion,  and  engaged  in  bufmefs  under 
the  lord  Townfliend,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  with 
whom  he  attended  the  king  to  Hanover. 
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His  adherence  to  lord  Townihend  ended  In  nocfaing 
hut  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be  clerk-cxtraor^ 
dinary  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  produced  no 
immediate  profit;  for  it  only  placed  him  in  a  ftate 
6f  expectation  and  right  of  fucceflion,  and  it  was 
very  long  before  a  vacancy  admitted  him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  fettled  himielf 
in  a  very  pleafant  houfc  at  Wickham  in  Kent,  where 
he  devoted  iiimfelf  to  learnings  and  to  piety.  Of 
his  learning  the  late  CoUedtiOn  exhibits  evidence, 
which  would  have  been  yet  fuller  if  the  dillertations 
which  accompany  his  veriion  of  Pindar  had  not  been 
improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has, 
I  hope«  been  extended  hx  by  his  Obfcnmihtn  on  ite 
Itc/afTCclion,  publiihed  in  1 747^  for  which  the  Uni* 
verfity  of  Oxford  created  him  a  Dbftor  of  Laws  by 
diploma  (March  30,  i7a8),  and  would  doubtlcfs  have 
reached  yet  further  had  he  lived  to  complete  what 
h^  had  for  Tome  time  meditated,  the  Evidences  of  tht 
truth  of  the  New  Teftamcnt.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  without  cflfeft  to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayett 
6f  the  publiclc  liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family, 
and  that  on  Sunday  evening  he  called  hi^  fer\-ant» 
into  the  parlour,  and  read  to  them  firft  a  fcrmoR, 
and  then  prlyers.  Crafhaw  is  now  not  the  only  maker 
of  verf$:s  to  whom  may  be  given  the  t\vo  venerable 
panics  of  Pcct  and  Saint. 

He  was  very  often  vifited  by  T.yttclton  and  Pitt^ 
who,  when  they  were  weary  of  faction  and  debates, 
ufcd  at  Wickham  to  find  books  and  quicr,  a  dcccnc 
tiblc,  and  literary  convcrfation.  There  ib  at  Wick- 
ham a  walk  made  by  Pitt ;  and,  what  is  of  fir  more 

iiui>or:ancc. 
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iaiiK>rtaacc»  u  tdckham  ipytttkcm  ftsDeiiPcd  that 
ooBviaioa  which  pfodiic«l  lus  DtfirtsUn  m  St.  P^. 

Thde  two  iUu(farious  friends  had  for  a  wUle  UAcnod 
to  the  bhuKliaimeBts  of  infidelity^  and  when  Wefi^ 
book  was  p«bliflie^  it  was  bou^  by  feoie  ^vfao  did 
not  koow  his  change  of  c^imonj  ia  eKpcfitatioa  of  aew 
ol^e&ioQS  againft  Chnftiaiutyj  and  as  iafidds  do  not 
want  malignity,  they  revenged  the  difa|>poii]aaeat  bf 
calling  him  a  methodift. 

Mr.  Weft's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his  £riends 
endeavoured,  but  without  fuccels^  to  obtain  an  aug* 
mentation.  It  is  reported.^  that  the  educadoa  of  the 
voung  prince  was  offered  to  him,  but  that  he  required 
\  molt  eictei^five  power  of  foperiutetidence  dian  it  was 
thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  hb  revenue  was  impmvtd ;  hft 
Tived  to  have  one  of  the  hienuive  deiidhips  of  the 
Privy  Council  (1752);  and  }ir.  Pitt  at  laft  had  it 
iik  his  |xiwer  to  au)te  bxBU  titafuror  of  QKlfea  Hof- 
pital. 

ift  WIS  now  fiiflkiefltly  Tidi ;  bat  wealth  came  too 
late  to  be  long  e^ijoycd :  nor  conkl  it  fecfure  him  fitom 
Am  cahmaties  of  £fe;  he  loft  (2755)  his  only  fon; 
and  the  year  after  (March  16)  a  4»)ke  of  the  paify 
tWDght  to  tbe  grafVi:  OM  of  the  few  poet9  to  whom 
ihe  frate  img^  be  irahottt  its  tetrors. 

OF  his  trafiilMtofiES  1  ha\'e  otJy  compared  die  firft 
Olyttiprck  Ode  ^ith  die  original,  and  found  my  ex- 
pnedatiott  fufpaffird,  both  by  its  elcg^ce  and  its  ex- 
adhiefs.  He  does  not  confine  himfelf  to  his  author^ 
ttain  of  ftanxts  ;  for  he  faw  that  the  diffepcnc*  of  the 
ianguages  required  a  ilifieimt  mode  of  verfification. 
The  ferft  fttophe  is  cttrincotly  happy  j  in  the  fecond 
3  he 
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lie  has  a  little  ftrayed  from  Pindar's  meaningy  who 
feys ,  if  tbmij  mj  fouly  wijheft  to  fpeak  of  games^  bik 
Mi  in  the  difert/ky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the  fun^  mr 
Jball  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than  thofe^of  Olympia.  He 
b  fometimes  too  panphraftical.  Pindar  beftows  upon 
Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one  word,  iignifies  4r- 
Sghting  in  horfes;  a  word  which^  in  the  tranilatioiy 
generates  theie  lines : 

Hiero*?  Toyal  brows,  wbofc  care 

Tends  the  courfer's  noble  breed* 
PIeas*d  to  nurfe  the  pregnant  mare, 

Fkis'd  to  train  the  youtlifu!  fteed« 

Pindar  fays  of  Pelops,  that  be  came  alone  in  the  ddrk  H 
the  White  Sea ;  and  Weft, 

Near  the  billow-bcalcn  fide 
Of  the  foam-bc(ilver*d  main. 
Darkling,   and  alone,  he  flood  : 

which  however  is  lefs  exuberant  than  the  former  paf- 
lagc. 

A  work  of  this  kind  muft,  in  aminute  examinatioo, 
dilcover  many  imperfections ;  but  Weft's  vcrfion,  fo 
far  as  I  have  confide  red  it,  appears  to  be  the  produA 
of  great  labour  and  great  abilities. 

His  Infiitution  cf  the  Garter  (1742)  is  written  wjtb 
fufficicnt  knowledge  of  ihc  manners  that  prcvailcJ  in 
the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  with  great  ele- 
gance of  didtion ;  but,  for  want  of  a  proccfs  of  events, 
neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  prcfervc  the  reader 
from  wcarincfs. 

His  Imitations  1/  Spcn/ir  are  very  fucccfsfuUy  pcr- 
fornieJ,  Ixjih  %vilh  refpeCt  to  the  metre,  the  language, 
anil  t!:e  nciiiiii  ;  vvA  being  engnged  at  onee  by  the 
excellence  of  the  fentihients,  and  the  artifice  of  the 

eop> , 


-copy,  the  mind  has  two  amufements  together.  But 
fuch  ocynpofitions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  atchievements  of  intelleO:,  becaufe  their  effefl:  is 
local  and  temporary ;  they  appeal  not  to  reafon  or  paf- 
fion,  but  to  memory,  and  pre-ftippofe  an  accideiitltl 
or  artificial  flate  of  mind.  An  Imitation  of  Spenler 
is  nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom  Spen- 
fcr  has  never  been  perufed.  Works  of  this  kind  may 
deferve  praife,  as  proofs  of  great  induftqr,  and  great 
lucety  of  obfervation;  but  the  higheft  praMe,  thepraife 
of  genius,  they  cannot  claim.  The  nobleft  beauties 
of  ;art  are  thofe  of  which  the  efFedh  is  co-extended  with 
rational  nature,  or  at  leaft  with  the  whole  circle  of  po- 
liihed  life ;  what  is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty, 
^he  plaything  of  faihion,  and  the  amufement  of  a  day. 

THERE  is  in  the  Advs^urer  a  paper  of  Verfcs 
given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  Weft's,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It  Ihould  not  be 
concealed,  however,  that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago's 
name  in  Dodfley's  Colle&ion,  and  is  mentioned  as  his 
in  a  Letter  of  Shenftone's.  Perhaps  Weft  gave  it 
without  naming  the  author,  and  Hawkefworch,  re- 
ceiving it  from  him,  thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought 
it,  as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  publick* 
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WILLIAM  COLLLINS  u^s  born  at  CM- 
chefter  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December^  about 
1720.  His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputatiot* 
He  was  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly  infonuod 
me,  adoiittcd  (cholar  of  Winchcfter  College,  where 
he  wa6  educated  by  Dr.  Burton*  His  EngUfli  cxer* 
cifes  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  p^iblick  by  Ibmt 
verfcs  to  a  Lady  weefing^  publifhed  in  Tic  Gintlewmm't 

In  1 740,  he  ftood  firft  in  the  lift  of  the  fcholan  to 
be  received  in  fucceffion  at  New  College ;  but  unhap. 
pily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  \\a>  the  original 
misfonune  of  his  life.  He  became  a  Commoner  of 
Queen's  College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  maintenance; 
but  was  in  about  half  a  year  elcdcd  a  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a 
Baciiclor's  degree,  and  then  fuddcnly  left  the  Univcr* 
finr  i  for  what  realbn  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He 
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But  man  is  not  bora  for  happinefs.  Colling  wka, 
wbUchc^ui^d  t^  live,  felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  w 
fooncT  lived  io  Jludy  than  his  life  was  aflailed  by  moie 
dreadful  calamities,  difeafe  and  infanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,  while  paw 
haps  it  was  yet  more  diftin&ly  imprefled  upon  my  me- 
mory, I  ihall  infert  it  here. 

^^  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  literstmey 
food  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not 
only  with  the  learned  tcMigues,  but  with  the  Itmliaa, 
French,  and  Spaniih  languages.  He  had  employed 
his  mind  chiefly  upon  works  of  fi&ion,  and  fub|efts 
of  fmcy ;  and,  by  indulgii^  (bme  peculiar  habits  o£ 
thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  thofe  flights 
of  imagination  which  pafs  the  bounds  of  nature,  ud 
to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  pafBve  ac- 
quiefcence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved  furies, 
genii,  giants,  and  monfters ;  he  delighted  to  rove 
through  the  meanders  of  inchantment,  to  gaze  on  the 
magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to  rcpofc  by  the  wa- 
ter-falls of  Elyiian  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  charafter  rather  of  his  in- 
clination than  his  genius ;  the  grandeur  of  wildneis, 
and  the  novelty  of  extravagance,  were  always  dcfircd 
by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained.  Yet  as  dili* 
gence  is  never  wholly  loft ;  if  his  efforts  fometimcs 
caufed  harihnefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewife  produced 
in  happier  moments  fublimity  and  fplcndour.  This 
idea  which  he  had  formed  of  excellence,  led  him  to 
oriental  fictions  and  allegorical  imager)* ;  and  perhaps, 
while  he  was  intent  upon  defcription,  he  did  not  fuf- 
ficicndy  cultivate  Icntimcnt.  His  poems  arc  the  pro- 
dudioQS  of  a  mind  not  deficient  ia  fire,  nor  unfurniihed 

with 
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with  knofveledge  either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomcwhat 
obftnifted  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  queft  of  mif- 
taken  beauties, 

**  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions  pious  : 
in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of 
diffipation,  it  cannot  be  expefted  that  any  charafter 
ihould  be  exadly  uniform.     There  is  a  degree  of  want 
by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almoft  deftroyed  ; 
and  long  aflbciation  with  fortuitous  companions  will 
at  laft  relax  the  ftridnefs  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vour of  finccrity.     That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous 
as  he  wras,   palled  always  unentangled  through  the 
(hares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to. 
affinn ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at  leaft  he  preferved 
the  (burce  of  adtion  unpolluted,   that  his  principles 
were  never  ihaken,  that  his  diflinclions  of  right  and 
wrong  were  never  confounded,    and  that  his   faults 
had  nothing  of  malignity  or  defign,   but  proceeded 
from  fome  unexpefted  preflure,  or  cafual  temptation. 
**  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered 
but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.     He  languifhed  fome  years 
under  that  depreffion  of  mind  which  enchains  the  fa- 
culties without  deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the 
knowledge  of  right  without  the  power  of  purfuing  it. 
Thefe  clouds  which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intel- 
ledks,  he  endeavoured  to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  pafled 
into  France;  but  found  himfelf  conltrained  to  yield 
to  his  malady,  and  returned.      He  was  for  fome  time 
confined  in  a  houfe  of  lunatlcks,  and  afterwards  re- 
tired to  the  care  of  his  filter  in  Chicheftcr,  where 
death  in  1756  came  to  his  relief. 

*'  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this 
character  paid  him  a  vifit  at  Iflington,  where  he  was 

v.aiting 
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waiting  for  bis  fiiler»  whom  he  had  diredtd  to  i 
him :  there  was  then  xx)thing  of  diforder  difcernttdc  io 
his  mind  by  any  but  himletf ;  but  he  had  wirhdnmi 
from  ftudy»  and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an 
BngUib  Teftamcnt,  fuch  as  children  carry  to  die 
ichool :  when  his  friend  cook  it  into  his  band>  out  «f 
curioCty  to  fee  what  companion  a  Man  of  X#ettcra  had 
chofeii^  /  bav€  but  one  book,  &id  Collins,  bui  that  is 
ihf  bejr 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  oooc 
delighted  to  converfci  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with 
tendemefs. 

He  was  viiited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  laft  iUneis, 
by  hi$  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  bn^ 
ther ;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with  difapprobation  of  his 
Oriental  ^Eclogues,  as  not  fufficiently  expreflive  of 
AAatick  manners,  and  called  them  his  Iriih  Eclogues* 
He  Ihewcd  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  infcribed 
to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on  the  fuperftitions  of  the  High* 
lands  J  which  they  thought  fupcrior  to  his  other  works, 
but  which  no  fcarch  has  yet  found. 

His  diforder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but  gene- 
ral laxity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency  rather  of  his  vital 
than  intelle&ual  powers.  WTiat  he  fpokc  wanted 
neither  judgen-icnt  nor  fpirit ;  but  a  few  minutes  ex» 
haufled  him,  fo  that  he  was  forced  ro  reft  upon  the 
couch,  till  a  ihort  ceflation  reftorcd  his  powers^  and 
he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began 
to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ;  ami,  with  the  ufual 
weaknefs  of  men  fo  difeafed,  eagerly  fnatched  thac 
temporary  relief  with  which  the  tablj  and  the  bottle 
flatter  and  feduce.  But  his  health  continually  de- 
clined. 
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dined,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthenfbme  to 
himfelf. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  (aid  o^  his  writifigs  may 
be  added^  that  his  dt£kion  was  often  harih,  unikilfuUy 
laboured^  and  injudiciouily  fele&ed.  He  afie&ed  the 
obfbkte  when  it  w^  not  Worthy  of  revival ;  and  he 
puts  his  words  out  of  the  common  order,  (eeming  to 
think,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame,  that  not 
to  write  prole  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines 
commonly  are  of  ilow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded 
with  clutters  of  con{bnants«  As  men  are  often  ef* 
teemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  fo  the  poetry  of  Collins 
may  fbmedmes  extort  praife  when  it  gives  little  plea- 
fure. 

Mr.  Collins^s'iirft  produftion  is  added  herefrom  the 
Peiiical  Calendar. 

TO    MISS    AURELIA    C ^R, 

ON    HER   WEEPIKG    AT   HER    SISTER*S   WEDDING, 

Ccafe,   fair  Aurelia,  ccafe  to  mourh  ; 

Lament  not  Hannali's  happy  flatc  ; 
Yon  may  be  happy  in  your  turn. 

And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret* 

Witli  Love  united  Hymen  Hands, 

And  foftly  whifpcrs  to  your  charms ; 
**  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands^ 

•*  You'll  find  your  fitter  in  his  arms/* 


Vol.  IV.  P  DYER. 
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JOHN  DYER,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  account 
to  jdve  than  his  own  Lettcn^^  publiihed  with 
HugheX  correfpondcncc,  and  the  notes  added  by  the 
editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  bom  in  1 700,  the  fir- 
cond  ion  of  Robert  D}'cr  of  Aberglaihey^  in  Caer- 
martheiilhire,  a  folicitor  of  great  capacity  and  note. 

He  palled  through  Weftminfter  fchool  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then  called  home  to  be 
inftruded  in  his  father's  profelTion.  But  his  father 
died  foon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  but,  having  always  amuled  himfelf  with  draw- 
ing, rcfolved  to  turn  painter,  and  became  pupil  to 
Mr.  Richardfon^  an  anift  then  of  high  reputaition, 
but  now  better  known  by  his  books  than  by  his  pic- 
tures. 

I  laving  ftudicd  awhile  under  his  mafler,  he  became^ 
as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter,  and  wan- 
dered about  South  Wales  and  the  parts  adjacent  ;  bur 
he  mingled  poetry  with  painting,  and  ;;bout  1717 
printed  Oroffgar  Hill  in  Lcwii's  MilVcIlaiv. 

Being, 
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Being,  probtUy^  on&dsfied  with  his  cwn  profid* 
cncy^  he^  like  other  pointers,  travelled  to  Italy ;  and 
coming  back  in  1740,  publifhed  the  Ruins  if  Rome. 

If  his  poem  was  written  ibon  ftftcr  his  return,  he 
did  not  make  much  ufe  of  his  acquifitions  in  painting, 
%vhatever  they  might  be;  for  decline  of  healthy  scbmI 
love  of  ftudy,  determined  him  to  the  church.  He 
therefore  entered  into  orders ;  and,  it  feems,  manried 
about  the  fame  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  E^/er ; 
"  whofe  grand-mother,"  iays  he,  "  was  a  Shak(peare, 
^'  defcended  from  a  brother  of  cvety  body*^  Shak- 
"  fpeare;"  by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  fon  and  three 
daughters  living. 

His  ecclefiaflical  provifion  was  a  long  time  but 
flooder.  His  firft  patron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in 
1741^  Calthorp  in  Leicefterflure^  of  eighty  raunds  a 
year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years,  and  then  exchanged 
it  for  Belchford  in  Lincolnlhire,  of  feventy-five.  His 
condition  now  began  to  mend.  In' 1751,  Sir  Jphn 
Heathcote  gave  him  Coningiby,  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a  year ;  and  in  1 755  the  Chancellor  added 
Kirkby,  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He  complains  that 
the  repair  of  the  houfe  at  Coningiby,  and  other  tx^ 
pences,  took  away  the  profit.  . 
-w-In  1757  he  publilhcd  the  FUece,  his  greateft  po- 
etical work ;  of  which  I  will  not  fuppref^  a  ludicrous 
ftory.  Dodiley  the  bookfeller  was  one  day  mention* 
ing  it  to  a  critical  vi^ter,  with  more  expe^atiofi 
of  fuccefs  than  the  other  conld  eafily  admit.  In  th^ 
converfation  the  author^s  age  was  aiked ;  and  being 
reprefent^d  as  advanced  in  lifcj  H^  'u^iH,  £iid  the 
^nivdWj  be  buried  in  woollen.  .  -    .  ,      .. 

Pa,  :    H« 
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He  did  not  IkMtoed  long  furvive  that  publicatioftt 
Aor  k)Dg  enjoy  the  incrcafe  of  his  preferments  ;  for  io 
i75&hedied. 

Dyer  b  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  digmty  fufficient  to 
require  an  elaborate  crkicifm*  GrpngMr  Hili  is  the 
hippieft  of  hb  produ&ions :  it  is  not  indeed  very  ac- 
curately written ;  but  the  fcenes  which  it  difplays  ait 
ib  pleafingy  the  images  which  they  raife  {o  welcome 
to  the  mindy  and  the  reflexions  of  the  writer  fe 
confooant  to  the  general  fenfe  or  experience  of  man- 
kiiidy  tbtt  when  it  b  once  read,  it  will  be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  Rmtu  rf  Rome  firikes  more,  but 
pleafes  lefs,  and  the  ritle  raifes  greater  expcftation 
than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some  paflages,  how- 
ever, are  conceived  with  the  mind  of  a  poet ;  as  whcOf 
in  the  Mighbourhood  oi  dilapidating  Edifices,  he 
(ays, 

■  At  deaid  of  night 

The  hermit  oft*  *midft  his  orifons,  hearSt 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of  Time  difparting  towers. 

Of  The  Fleece f  which  never  became  popular,  and  i? 
now  univcrfally  neglefted,  I  cm  fay  little  that  is 
likely  to  recall  it  to  attention.  The  woolcomber  and 
the  poet  appear  to  mc  fuch  difcordant  natures,  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  coufie  ibe/crfnU 
with  the  fowl.  When  Djer,  whofe  mind  was  not  un- 
poetical,  has  done  his  utmoft,  by  intercfting  his  reader 
in  our  native  commodity,  by  inttrfpcrfing  rural 
imagery,  and  incidental  digreflions,  by  clonthinj;  fmall 
images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of 
dclulion,  the  meannefs  naturally  adhering,  and  the  ir- 
reverence habitually  annexed,  to  trade  and  manufac- 
Mft,  fuOc  him  under  infuperablc  opprcflion  ;  and  the 

difguft 
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difguft  which  blank  verfe,  encumbering  and  encum- 
beredy  fuperadds  to  an  unpleafing  fubje£t^  foon  repels 
the  reader^  however  willing  to  be  pleded. 

Let  me  however  honcftly  report  whatever  may  coun- 
terbalance this  weight  of  cenfure.,  I  have  beentoldt 
that  Ak^nfide»  who,  upon  a  poetical  queftion,  has 
a  right  to  be  heard^  faid,  ^^  That  he  would  regulate 
'^  his  opinion  of  the  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's 
*^  Fleece ;  for^  if  that  were  ill  received^  he  ihould  not 
^^  diink  it  any  longer  reafbnable  to  expeft  fame  from 
*^  excellence," 
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Mr*  Dolmany  to  whofe  care  he  was  indebted  for  his 
eaf<r  and  leifuret  died  in  1745>  and  the  carc'^cf  his 
Qwn  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  efcape 
it  a  whiky  and  lived  at  his  houfe  with  his  tenants, 
who  were  diftantly  related ;  but,  fixkiing  that  ioiper* 
fed  pofleiiion  ipconvenicuty  he  took  the  whole  eftate 
into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its 
beayty,  tbaa  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plcafures,  ani 
his  ambition  of  rural  elegance  :  he  began  from  thiii 
time  to  point  his  profpc£ks,  to  divcrfy  his  furfacc,  to 
entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ;  which 
he  did  with  fuch  judgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  nude 
his  little  domain  the  cnyy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  ikilful ;  a  place  to  be  vidtcd  by  tra* 
vcllers,  and  copied  by  dcfigners.    WTicthcr  to  plant 
a  walk  in  undulating  curves,   and  to  place  a  bench  U 
every  turn  where  tiferc  is  an  objeft  to  catch  the  view ; 
to  make  water  nm  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  ftag- 
jiatc  where  it  will  be  fccn ;  to  leave  intervals  where 
the  eye  will  be  pleafcd,  and  to  thicken  the  plantaiioo 
where  there  is  foniething  to  be  hidden ;  demands  any 
great  powers  of  mind,  I  will  not  cmjuire  :  perhaps  a 
fullen  and  furly  fpcculator  may  think  fuch  pcrfor- 
nnnces  rather  the  fi>ort  than  the  bulincfs  of  humax\ 
icalon.     But  it  muft  be  at  leaft  confclFcd,  that  to  em- 
iicWxih  the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent  amufcmem  ; 
.ir.il   fomc  pra'.fe  muft  be  allowed,  oy  the  moft  fuper* 
.  ilious  obfcrver,  to  him    who  docs  belt  what    fuch 
iViUkitudes  ^rc  cuntcnding  to  do  well. 

This  praife  was  the  praife  of  Shcnftcnc ;  but,  like 
ill  other  modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without 
;rs  abai^mcnts.     Lyrtclton  was  his  neighbour  and  hi^ 
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islTaly  whofe  empire^  fpactout  and  opulexir,  looked 
iKrith  difdain  on  the  petty  State  that  apfearid  bebmdit. 
For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hagley  afieAed  to  tell 
their  acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying 
to  make  himfdf  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees  the 
Leafowes  forced  themfelves  into  notice,  they  took 
care  to  defeat  the  curiofity  which  they  could  not  fup- 
prefs,  by  conducing  their  vifitants  perveriely  to  in« 
convenient  pcunts  <^  view,  and  introducing  them  at 
the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  dete&  a  deception  ;  in- 
juries of  which  Shenilone  would  heavily  complain. 
Where  there  is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity,  and 
where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly. 

The  pleafure  of  Shenftcme  was  all  in  his  eye;  he 
valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks ;  nothing 
raifed  his  indignation  more  than  to  aik  if  there  wera 
any  fiihes  in  his  water. 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  it ; 
his  care  was  of  hb  grounds.  When  he  came  home 
from  his  walks,  he  might  find  his  floors  flooded  by  a 
ihower  throu^  the  broken  roof;  but  could  (pare  no 
nuxncy  for  its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours  about  him, 
that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's 
fong ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very  dif- 
ferent from  fawns  and  &iries.  He  ^ent  his  eftate  in 
adorning  it,  and  his  death  was  probably  haftened  by 
\m  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  fpent  its  oil  in 
blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer 
he  would  have  been  aflifted  by  a  peniion  :  fuch  bounty 
could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly  bellowed ;  but 
that  it  was  ever  aiked  is  not  certain;  it  is  too  certain 
;hat  ic  never  was  enjovcd,  - 
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Mr*  Dolman»  to  whofe  care  he  was  indebted  for  his 
eafc^  and  leifure,  died  in  17459  and  the  care  cf  his 
Qwn  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  He  tried  to  efcape 
it  a  whiky  and  lived  at  his  houfe  with  his  tenants, 
who  were  diftantly  related ;  but,  fixkiing  that  iaiper- 
&6t  pofleiiion  ipconvenicut,  he  took  the  whole  dbte 
into  his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its 
beayty,  tbaa  the  increafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plcafures,  anA 
his  ambition  of  rural  elegance  :  he  began  from  thi% 
time  to  point  his  profpcAs,  to  diverfy  his  furface,  to 
entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  hi:>  waters ;  which 
he  did  with  fuch  judgement  and  iuch  fancy,  as  made 
his  little  domain  the  enyy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  ikilful ;  a  place  to  be  vifitcd  by  tra* 
vcllcrs,  and  copied  by  defigners,    WTicthcr  to  plan: 
3  walk  in  undulating  curves,   and  to  place  a  bench  ac 
every  turn  where  tScrc  is  an  objeft  to  catch  the  view  j 
to  make  v/atcr  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  ftag- 
jiatc  where  it  will  be  fccn ;  to  leave  intervals  where 
the  eye  will  be  i>leafccl,  and  to  thicken  the  plantaiioo 
where  there  is  foniething  to  be  hidden ;  demands  any 
great  powers  of  mind,  I  will  not  enquire  :  perhaps  a 
(iillcn  and  furly  fpcculator  may  think  fuch  pcrfor- 
rivinces  rather  ihc  fport  than  the  bullncfs  of  humai^ 
I  julon.     But  it  muft  be  at  leaft  confelfcd,  that  to  em- 
iK-liilh  the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent  amufcmcnt ; 
.i:.i!   fonic  pra'fe  muft  be  allowed,  by  the  moft  fuper- 
•  ili«,>iis  obferver,  to  hi:n    who  docs  bcft  what   fuch 
n»uttirudes  ^re  cuntendlng  to  do  well. 

This  praifc  was  the  praife  of  Shenftcne ;  but,  like 
ill  orher  modes  of  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without 
;rs  abjMncnts.     Tutclton  was  his  neighbour  and  hi$ 
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islTaly  whofe  empire,  fpactout  and  bpulest,  looked 
vrith  difiiaia  on  the  petty  State  that  apfeared  bebmdit. 
For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hagley  afifcAed  to  tell 
their  acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying 
to  make  himfdf  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees  the 
Leafowes  forced  themfelves  into  notice,  they  took 
care  to  defeat  the  curiofity  which  they  could  not  fup- 
prefs,  by  conducing  their  viiitants  perveriely  to  in« 
ocmvenient  pcunts  <^  view,  and  introducing  them  at 
the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to  deteft  a  deception  ;  in- 
juries of  which  Shenflone  would  heavily  complain. 
Where  there  is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity,  and 
where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly. 

The  pleafure  of  Shenftone  was  all  in  his  eye ;  he 
valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks ;  nothing 
raifed  his  indignation  more  than  to  aik  if  there  wera 
any  fiihes  in  his  water. 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  it ; 
his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When  he  came  home 
from  his  walks,  he  might  find  his  floors  flooded  by  a 
ihower  throu^  the  broken  roof;  but  could  fpare  no 
money  for  its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expences  brought  clamours  about  him, 
that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's 
fong ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very  dif- 
ferent from  fawns  and  Cities.  He  ^ent  his  eftate  in 
adorning  it,  and  his  death  was  probably  haftened  by 
\m  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  fpent  its  oil  in 
blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer 
he  would  have  been  aflifted  by  a  penfion  :  fuch  bounty 
could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly  bellowed ;  but 
that  it  was  ever  alked  is  not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain 
;hat  it  never  was  enjovcd,  - 
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He  clled  at  the  Leafou^es  of  a  putrid  fevtVy  about 
five  «B  Friday  moniing,  February  1 1 ,  1 763 ;  and 
vas  iiuriod  by  tbe  fide  of  his  brother  in  the  church* 
yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  ob- 
tained the  lady,  whoever  Uhe  was,  to  whom  his  P^- 
tifrsl  BsMad  was  addrefled.  He  is  rcpre(ented  by  his 
fiiend  Diodflcy  «  a  man  of  great  tenderncfs  and  geae* 
lofity,  kiad  to  aU  that  were  within  his  laAucnce ;  faWy 
if  OIKS  oftodbd,  Bot  eafily  appeafed ;  inaQMitive  10 
Qxaoomr*  and  caneleA  of  his  expences  ;  iaiiis  perfai 
Ijujgerthaftthc  middle  fixe,  with  fomething  clua^  in 
his  form  ;  very  ae^igfent  .of  his  doaths,  and  femiiilL* 
able  for  wearing  kis  grey  hair sn  a  particular  manner; 
far  ht  held  that  the  irfhion  was  no  rule  4)f  drefs,  and 
that  ^Try  man  was  to  liiit  his  appearance  to  his  as* 
tural  form. 

His  ittind  was  jD6t  very  cprnpftfaeofivcy  nor  bis  cii- 
riolitT  a£Uve;  he  had  no  value  for  thofe  parts  cf 
knoi  ledge  which  he  had  not  himfdf  cuitivatod. 

H\s  nfewas  unftiuoed  by  any  crime;  the  Elegy  on 
JtJJc,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  relate  an  unfortu- 
oerfic  and  cmminal  amour  of  his  own,  was  knou  n  hy 
his  friends  to  have 'been  fuggcftcd  by  the  ftor}*  of  Mi£s 
Gucifrcy  in  Kichardibn's  Famela. 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  charader,  from  the  pc- 
niTil  cf  his  Letters,  \\m  this  : 

**  I  have  read  too  an  odtavo  volume  of  Shenftonc*9 
**  ixtters*  Poor  man !  he  was  ilways  wifhing  for 
^  money,  for  fime,  and  other  diftinftions ;  and  his 
**  whole  phikyfophy  coniifted  in  living  againll  \\\%  will 
"  in  rttireiiKnt,  and  in  a  place  which  his  taftc  had 
"  adorned ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people 
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^'of  xiiKe  came  to  tot  bdA  camvoaiA  it :  ias  cone*- 
^^  fpondence  is  about  nothing  elfe  but  this  piauE  toad' 
"  hit  own  ivridngs,  with  two  or  tfaree  icigUboudng 
"  dergftntn,  who  wrote  verfes  too.* 

His  poems  coniift  of  elegies^  odes  aod  baUadt,  hot- 
xnofoos  £dlies  and  monl  pieces. 

His  concoptififlL  of  ^ta  Eisgf  bt  his  in  his  PiTprr 
▼eryjudtcioufly  and  difcrbabiatcljr  <:xplaiaed.  b  k^ 
aooording  to  his  jocounc^  the  efiuficm  of  «  fian&anpk** 
tivemind,  fometimes  pbaad^'e^  and  allnijrs  iedooa, 
and  thepefere  fiiperior  to  tiie  glitcer  of  £i]g^  orna- 
ments. His  cpupofiokns  fidt  fxot  ill  to  this  de&np- 
t4oB.  His  topioks  of  praife  arc  the  dooieftic  virtoes^ 
uad  iik  thougjhts  are  pure  and  fimfdc ;  bwt^  wainJuig 
combioation,  they  want  variety.  The  peace  of  SbH^ 
(ude,  the  innocence  of  inadivaty^  and  sht  ttneniied 
iecuaty  of  an  bumUe  fbtion,  am  fill  bnt  a  Sew  pages; 
That  of  which  the  eiience  is  unifamnty  waU  he  ftxn 
defcribed.  His  Elegies  have  therefore  too  much  re- 
feoiblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  requires^ 
fmooth  and  eafy ;  but  to  this  praife  his  claim  is  not 
conftant :  his  didion  is  often  liarihy  impropeij  ;and 
afieAed ;  his  words  ill^^oiaed,  or  iU^choieay  and  his 
phrafe  unfkilfuUy  inverted. 

The  Lyrick  Poems  are  almoft  all  of  the  light  and 
airy  kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along,  with- 
out the  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From  thefe, 
however.  Rural  Elegance  has  fome  right  to  be  excepted. 
I  once  heard  it  praifcd  by  a  very  learned  lady ;  and 
though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thou^ts  dif- 
fiifed  with  too  piuch  vecboiity,  yet  it  cannot  be  de* 
•  ^  nied 
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Bied  to  oCMitain  boih  philolbphical  argument  tnd  p^ 
cticilfpirit. 

Of  die  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent;  tht  Siflirk 
pkafes  me  beft,  which  has  however  more  of  the  epi« 
pwn  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  Pq/tarsI  BsIUiJ  dcmmd  par* 
ticular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  paftord ; 
an  intelligent  reader,  acquainted  with  the  (ones  of 
fed  life,  fickens  at  the  mention  of  the  crtmk^  the/q^, 
ib^Jbcefj  and  the  kuls,  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
bri^  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  (elcAion, 
and  he  ought  to  ihew  the  beauties  without  the  grofs- 
ndb  of  the  country  life.  His  ftanza  feems  to  have 
been  diolen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  Dtjpmrwg  Sbep^ 
hird. 

In  the  firft  part  are  two  pafiages,  to  which  if  any 
mind  denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no  acquaintance 
with  love  or  nature  : 

I  prix*d  every  hoar  tbat  went  by* 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas*d  me  before  ; 
But  now  they  are  paft,  and  1  figh. 

And  [  grieve  that  1  priz*d  them  no  more. 

When  foirM  the  fiiir  nymph  to  ferego* 

What  anguifh  1  felt  in  my  heart  i 
Yet  I  thought — ^but  it  might  not  be  fo, 

'Twas  with  pain  that  (he  fiiw  aie  depart. 

She  gaa*d,  as  I  ilowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  diicern ; 
So  fwcctly  Ihe  bade  me  adieu^ 

I  thought  that  ihe  bade  me  return. 

In  the  fccond  this  paflage  has  its  prettinefsy  thou^ 
i:  Ic  not  cqiul  to  the  former  : 

1  hav^ 
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Of  die  Mbnl  Poems  the  firft  is  the  CboU9§ffkr^ 
ada^  from  Xesophoo.  The  numbers  are  foooth, 
die  di&iao  ekganty^and  die  diDUghts  juft ;  hot  focne- 
diing  of  vigour  perhsps  is  ftill  to  be  wifhed,  which 
it  might  have  had  hf  brevity  ami  compreflieu.  His 
faie  rfDeScs:y  has  an  ah*  of  pAtty,  but  not  a  very 
pointed  general  moral.  His  blank  veries,  tho(c  that 
can  read  them  maf*  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank 
veiies  of  his  neighboors.  L^ve  and  Hgrnmr  is  derived 
from  the  old  ballad^  Did  jom  nst  becrr  ef  a  Sparajh 
Lady — I  wilh  it  well  enough  to  wifh  it  wcir  in  rhyme. 

The  SclKol-miftrefs^  of  which  I  know  not  what 
claim  it  has  to  ftand  among  the  Monl  Works,  is 
furely  the  moft  pleafing  of  Shenftone's  performances. 
The  adoption  of  a  particutar  ftyle^  in  light  and  (hott 
compoiitions,  contributes  much  to  the  increafc  of 
pleafure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  tuo  imita- 
tions, of  nature  in  the  (entimencs,  of  the  original  au- 
thor in  the  ftylc,  and  between  them  the  mind  is  kept 
in  perpetual  emplojTnenr. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenftone  is  cafineis 
and  fimplicity ;  his  general  dcfeft  is  v^^ant  of  compre- 
heniion  and  variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  flored 
with  knowledge,  whether  he  could  have  been  great, 
I  know  not ;  he  could  certainly  have  been  agreeable. 
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TH  E  following  life  was  written,  at  my  requeft, 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  better  information  than 
I  could  eafily  have  obtained ;  and  the  publick  will 
perhaps  wiih  that  I  hftd  folicited  and  obtained  more 
fuch  favours  from  him.* 

"  Dear  Sir, 

In  confequence  of  our  different  converfations  about 
authentick  materials  for  the  Life  of  Young,  I  fend 
you  the  following  detail.  It  is  not,  I  confefs,  imme- 
diately in  the  line  of  my  profeffion ;  but  hard  indeed 
is  our  fate  at  the  bar,  if  we  may  not  call  a  few  hours 
now-and-thcn  our  own. 

Of  great  men,  fomcthiug  muft  always  be  faid  to 
gratify  curiofity.  Of  the  great  author  of  the  Nigbl 
Jbougbts  much  has  been  told  of  which  there  never 
could  have  been  proofs ;  and  little  care  appears  to 
have  been  taken  to  tell  that  of  which  proofs^  with 
little  trouble,  might  have  been  procured. 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  born  at  Upham,  near 
Wincheftcr,  in  June,   1681.     He  was  the  fou  of  Ed- 
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wafd  Young,  at  that  time  Fellow  of  Winchcftcr  Co^ 
lege  and  Rector  of  Upham  ;  who  was  the  fon  of  Jc. 
Young  of  Woodhay  in  Bcrkftiire,  ftyled  by  Wood 
gcMtUmsH.  In  September  1682  the  Poet's  father  was 
collated  to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham  Minor,  In  the 
church  of  Sarum,  by  bifliop  Ward.  When  Ward's 
faculties  were  impaired  by  age,  his  duties  were  ncctf^ 
ikrily  performed  by  others.  Wc  learn  from  Wood, 
that,  at  a  viiitatlon  of  Sprat,  JuWthe  izth,  1686, 
the  prebendar)'  preached  a  Latin  fcrmon^  after^-ards 
publiflled,  with  which  the  Hiflu>p  was  fo  plcafcd,  that 
he  told  the  Chapter  he  wa  toiicorncd  to  find  the 
preacher  had  one  of  the  worll  prv.  b. mi  in  their  church. 
Some  time  after  this,  in  conlb(|u,.  ncc  uf  his  merit  and 
reputation,  or  of  the  intercd  of  I  i*;d  Bradford,  to 
whom,  in  170a,  he  dedicaUHl  two  volumes  of  k^- 
mons,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  king  W'illijm 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  prcterr.\l  to  the  deanery  oi 
Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  ir.  17:0,  \d\<^  \w  v,.. 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  vu^fVi  to  tlir  ia:.-  Qijc.-n. 
who  honoured  him  bv  ftandiu:--  i^-cdmi.tli  .r  ro  ^hc  Wc^. 
His  fellowftiip  of  Wincheiler  i./  r.-li^rr^'u  in  i..\Oiir  o\ 
a  Mr.  Harris,  who  marricu  1;'.>  crly  virv;tVKer.  'l\\ 
Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a  fi:.::  illrur'?,  i:;  17c;,  ... 
the  lixty-thinl  year  of  hU  :\<y.  On  the  ?::rJay  a:*:r. 
his  deccafe  Bilbop  Burnet  {u 'i!.  I  a-  i:;e  ri:'v.\i:-.\ 
and  began  his  fermon  with  Uving,  **  D<  \l\  Ua<  bee  -. 
"  of  luc  walking  round  u  ,  ar.J.  ir  ;Iv:;i-.^  !»-.  loh  ;:pon 
•'  breach  upon  us,  and  ha^  now  carried  a  a  a;.  i!:e  l:.\ul 
'*  of  this  body  with  a  ftruke  ;  f*  :*..;:  he.  \\\\:m\  ;  .vu 
'*  faw  a  week  ago  difttibutin^  xb:  '..;■.  :::;.::vTic  ,  i- 
**  now  bud  in  the  duft.     But  he  HVA  lis .:»  in  the  man^ 
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^^  iexcdteitt  diitAions  he  Im  left  us^  both  how  to  live 

The  Dean  placed  his  (oh  upon  the  foundation  at 
Winchefter  College^  where  hd  had  himfelf  been  edu- 
tated*  Ac  this  fchool  Edward  Young  remained  till 
the  eledion  after  his  eighteenth  birth-day^  the  period 
at  which  thofe  upon  the  foundation  are  ifuperanntiated; 
Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early  in  life, 
er  his  quafters  had  not  fkill  enough  to  difcover  in  their 
pupil  toy  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited  re^ 
Ward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  afforded  them  an  op« 
portunicy  to  beflow  upon  him  the  reward  provided  for 
iAeric  by  William  of  Wykeham ;  certain  it  is,  that 
to  an  Oxford  fellowihip  our  Poet  did  not  fucceed^ 
By  chance,  or  by  choice.  New  College  does  not  num- 
ber among  its  FelloWs  him  who  wrote  the  Night 
noygbts. 

.  On  the  13th  of  Oftober,  1703^  he  was  entered  an 
Independent  Member  of  New  College,  that  he  might 
live  at  little  expence  in  the  Warden's  lodgings,  who 
^as  a  particular  friend  of  his  father,  till  he  Ihould  be 
qualified  to  (land  for  a  fellowihip  at  All-fouls;  In  a  few 
months  the  warden  of  New  College  died.  He  then 
lemoved  to  Corpus  College.  The  Prefident  of  this 
Society,  from  regard  alfo  for  his  father,  invited  him 
thither,  in  order  to  leflen  his  academical  expenccs* 
In  1708,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law  fellowihip  at  All- 
fouls  by  Archbiihop  Tenifon^  into  whofe  hands  it 
came  by  devolution. — Such  repeated  patronage,  while 
it  juftifies  Burnet's  praife  of  the  father,  reflects  credit 
on  the  condudl  of  the  fon.  The  manner  in  Which  it 
was  exerted  feems  to  prove,  that  the  father  did  not 
leave  behind  him  much  wealth. 
Vol-  IV.  Q^  Qvy. 
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On  the  i^d  of  April,  1714,  Young  U^hiBit^ 
gree  of  Batchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and  his  Do&or's 
d^ree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford^  he  difcovered,  it 
is  faid,  tn  inclination  for  pupils.  Whethw  he  ever 
cooimenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has  hitherto 
boafted  to  have  received  his  academical  inftruftion 
from  the  author  of  the  Night  "Jbougbis. 
'  It  is  certain  that  his  college  was  proud  of  Urn  n» 
leis  as  a  fcholar  than  as  a  poet;  for,  m  1716,  when 
the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Library  was  laid, 
two  years  after  he  had  taken  his  Batchelor's  degree, 
he  was  appointed  to  fpeak  the  Latin  oration.  This  is 
at  kalt*  particular  for  being  dedicated  in£n^ihf# 
tbi  LsdUs  ef  ibi  Codrington  Family^  To  thefe  Ladies 
he  fays,  ^^  that  he  was  unavoidably  flung  into  a  fin* 
gularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write  an  epifUe-dedica* 
tory  void  of  common-place,  §nd  fuch  an  one  as  was 
never  publiihed  before  by  any  author  whatever:— 
that  this  practice  abfolvcd  them  from  any  obligation 
of  reading  what  was  prefcnted  to  them  ; — and  that  the 
bookfeller  approved  of  it,  bccaufe  it  would  make  peo- 
ple ftarc,  was  abfurd  enough,  and  perfectly  right/* 

Of  this  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own 
edition  of  his  works ;  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  by 
Curll  and  Tonfon,  in  174 1,  is  a  letter  from  Young 
to  Curll,  if  Curll  may  be  credited,  doted  December 
the  9th,  17399  wherein  he  fays  he  has  not  leifure  ta 
review  what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  *'  I  have 
*<  not  the  EpiftU  to  Lord  Lanfdowne.  If  you  will  taka 
**  my  advice,  I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the 
^<  oraiton  on  Codrington.  I  think  the  coUedion  wiH 
<«  fell  better  without  them/* 

i  There 
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iThMve  who  tehee,  that,  when  firft  Young  ftnmd 
lummf  ind^wodot,  and  his  own  mafter  at  All-fouls, 
he  was  not  the  ornament  to  religion  and  morality 
which  he  afterwards  became^ 

The  aotfaority  of  hbfiither,  indeed)  had  ceded  (bme 
time  before  by  his  death ;  and  Young  was  certainly 
not  alhamrd  to  be  patronized  by  the  infiunous  Whar- 
ton* Bilt  Whartxm  befriended  in  Yom^  perhaps, 
tile  ipet,  and  patticidarly  die  tragedian.  If  virtuous 
mthors^miift  be  patr^ii2ed  ^y  by  virtuods  peers, 
who  Ihidl  point  diem  out  ? 

Yet  Pope  is  find  by  Ruffhead  to  have  told  War- 
burton,  that  ^^  Youi^  had  mtach  of  a  fublime  genius, 
though  wWldut  common  fcnfe;  fo  diat  his  genius, 
liaving^  guides  was  perpetually  liable  to  degqaerate 
into  bombaft*  This  made  him  pafs  %f09UJb  jnub^  the 
j^ort  of  peers  and  poets :  but  his  having  a  very  good 
heart  enaUied  him  to  fupport  the  clerical  charafter 
when  he  aflumed  it,  firft  with  decency,  and  after* 
vnurds  with  honouir/* 

They  who  think  HI  of  Young's  morality  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong ;  but 
Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opinion  of  Young's  warmth 
and  ability  in  the  caufe  of  religion^  Tindal  ufed  to 
Ipend  much  of  his  time  at  All-fouls.  '^  The  other 
•'  boys,**  iaid  the  atheift,  "  I  can  always  anfwer,  be- 
'^  cauie  I  always  know  whence  they  have  their  argu- 
^  ments,  which  I  have  read  an  hundred  times ;  but 
*'  that  fellow  Young  is  continually  peftering  me  with 
'*  ibmething  of  his  own/' 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  cenfurcrs  of  Young  may 
be  reconcileablc.  Young  might,  for  two  or  three 
years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in  which  his  na- 
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tural  principles  would  not  fuffer  him  to  wallow  long^ 
If  this  were  fo,  he  has  left  behind  hini  not  only  his 
evidence  in  favour  of  virtue^  but  the  potent  teilinuxif 
of  experience  againft  vice. 

We  mall  foon  fee  that  one  of  his  earlieft  produc- 
tions was  more  ferious  than  what  comes  from  the  ge- 
nerality of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  afcribed  the  good  fortune  of  Ad^bfim 
to  the  Poem  to  bis  Majc/fyy  prefented,  with  a  fppf  of 
verfes,  to  Somers  ;  and  hoped  that  he  alfo  might  fear 
to  wealth  and  honours  on  wings  of  the  fame  kind. 
His  firft  poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne  called 
vp  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  fons  of  the  Earls  o( 
Northampton  and  Aylelbury,  and  added,  in  one  dar, 
ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order  to  rccoo- 
tile  the  people  to  one  at  leaft  of  the  new  Lords,  he 
pnhliflied,  in  1712,  //n  EpiftU  to  the  Right  IhncMrahk 
Cccry  l^rd  luinJdTumc.  In  this  conipoluion  the  poet 
pours  out  his  panegyrick  with  the  extravagance  of  a 
\ounjr.  man,  who  thinks  his  prclcni  flock  of  wealth 
will  never  be  exhauflcd. 

The  poem  feems  intended  alfo  to  reconcile  the  pub- 
lick  to  the  hitc  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to  he 
dons.*  by  Ihcwini;  that  men  are  flain  in  war,  and  that 
in  peace  harvtjii  v\ivc,  and  ionmerce  fwilh  ktr  jaiL 
If  rhis  be  hiunanity,  is  it  politicks  ?  Another  pur- 
polV  of  this  cpiftle  appears  to  have  l^een,  to  prepare 
•the  pv.bl'ck  tor  the  reception  of  fomc  tragedy  of  his 
o'\n.  I  li^  I  otdfliip's  patronage,  he  fays,  will  not  let 
hi»;';  M'l^rn:  his  fajjion  for  the  Jlage  ; — and  the  particttllr 
p:;ii'l  bellowed  on  Otbello  and  Uroonoko  looks  as  if  fomc. 
fuch  charatter  as  Zjrga  was  even  then  in  contcmoh- 
UM\.    The  affetlionate  mention  of  the  death  of  his 
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friend  Hacrifon  of  New  College,  at  the  clofe  of  this 
poem,  is  ^  iajftance  of  Young's  art,  which  difplayed 
itfelfib  wonderfully  fome  time  afterwards  in  the  Nigkt 
TJbongby^  of  making  the  publick  a  party  i^his  pri- 
vate forrow. 

Should  jultice  c^U  won  you  to  cenfure  this  ppem^ 
it  ofg^  at  leaft  to  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  in- 
.^st  it  into  hb  works ;  and  that  in  the  letter  to  Curll^ 
^  we  have  feen,  he  advifes  its  omiflion.  The  book- 
iellersy  in  the  late  body  of  Englifli  Poetry,  ihould  have 
iliftinguiihed  what  was  deliberately  rejefted  by  the  re- 
fpc&ivc  authors.  This  I  ihall  be  careful  tp  do  with 
regard  to  Young.  "  I  think,"  fays  he,  "  the  follo\y- 
^*  ing  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the  moft  excufe- 
*'  able  of  all  that  I  have  written  ;  and  I  y/ifh  k/s  apolo^ 
^*  was  needful  for  thefe.  As  thenMis  no  recalling  what 
^*  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here  republifhed  I  have 
**  revifed  and  corrcdted^  and  rendered  them  as  pur  don- 
**  able  as  it  was  Jn  my  power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  fhut  only  againft 
literary  finners  ?  > 

When  Addifon  publiflied  Cato  in  17 13,  Young  had 
the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory  copy 
of  verfes.  This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author 
of  the  Nigbt  Thoughts  did  not  rcpublifh. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  the  Lajl  Day,  Ad- 
difon did  not  return  Young's  compliment ;  but  The 
Eriglijhman  of  OAohcr  2(),  1713,  which  was  probablf 
written  by  Addifon,  fpeaks  handfomely  of  this  poem. 
The  Lq/i  Day  was  publiflied  foon  •  after  the  peace. 
The  vice-chancellor's  imprmatur,  for  it  was  firft  printed 
at  Oxford,   is  dated  May  the  19th,    1713.     From  the 

Exordium  Young  appears  to  have  fpcnt  fomc  time  on 
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the  compofition  of  it.  While  other  bardi  witb  Mri- 
iain^i  biro  fit  tbiir  fouls  an  firt^  he  dmrs,  he  fiijs» 
t  deeper  fcene.  Marlborough  had  been  confidered  hf 
Britain  A  her  bero ;  but^  when  the  La/t  Daj^  wns  pid>- 
lifhed,  femalo  cabal  had  blafted  for  a  time  the  Unudi 
of  Blenbrim.  This  ferious  poem  was  finiihed  1^ 
Young  as  early  as  lyiOy  before  he  was  thtrt^t  ^ 
part  of  it  is  printed  in  the  Tatler.  It  was  iniccSMi  to 
the  Queen,  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  ibmeuircafixi» 
be  did  not  admit  into  his  works.  It  tdls  her,  dot 
his  only  title  to  the  great  honour  he  now  does  himictf 
is  the  obligation  he  formerly  received  from  her  royal 
indulgence. 

Of  this  pbligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unleft 
he  alluded  to  her  being  his  godmother.  He  is  faid 
indeed  to  have  be%  eu^aged  at  a  fettled  (lipcnd  as  a 
writer  for  the  court.  In  Swift's  **  Rhapfody  on  poetry" 
arc  thcfe  lines,  fpeaking  of  the  court—— 

Whence  Gay  was  binilh*d  in  diigrace, 
Whare  Pope  will  never  (how  his  face. 

Where  Y mud  torture  his  inrention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lofe  his  penilon. 

That  Y  means  Young  is  clear  from  four 

other  lines  in  the  fame  poem. 

Attend*  ye  Popes  and  Younc;s  and  Giys, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  llicw  \our  bays ; 
Your  pancgy ricks  licrc  provide  5 
Yoo  cannot  err  on  flattery's  lidc. 

Yet  who  fliall  fay  with  ccruinty,  that  Young  was  a 
pcnfioncr  ^  In  all  modern  periods  of  this  counir)\  have 
not  the  writers  on  one  fide  been  a'gularly  called  Hire- 
lings and  on  the  other  Patriots  ? 
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** '  Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly  political. 
It  fpeaks  in  the  higheft  terms  of  the  late  peace ; — it 
fives  her  Majefty  praife  indeed  for  her  victories^  but 
lays  that  the  author  is  more  pleafed  to  fe^  her  rife 
from  this  lower  world,  fearing  above  the  clouds, 
paffing  the  firft  and  fecond  heavens,  and  leaving  the 
fixe^  ftars  behind  her ; — nor  will  he  lof^  her  there, 
fcut  keep  her  ftill  in  view  through  the  boundlefs  fpaces 
on  the  other  fide  of  Creation,  in  her  journey  towards 
eternal  blifs,  till  he  behold  the  heaven  of  heavens 
open,  and  angels  receiving  and  conveying  her  iliU  on- 
ward from  the  firetch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires 
in  her  purfuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Queen  was  foon  called  away  from  this  lower 
fforld,  to  a  place  where  human  praife  or  human  flattery 
(tven  lefs  general  than  this  are  of  little  confequence. 
If  Young  thought  the  d^^lration  contained  only  the 
J>  praife  of  truth,  he  fhould  not  have  omitted  it  in  his 
ivorks.  Was  he  confcious  of  the  exaggeration  of 
party  ?  Then  he  ihould  not  have  written  it.  The 
poem  itfelf  is  not  without  a  glance  to  politicks,  not- 
withitanding  the  fubjeft.  The  cry  that  the  church 
was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  fubfided.  The  Laji  Day, 
written  by  a  layman,  was  much  approved  by  the  mi* 
niftry,  and  their  friends, 

Before  the  Queen's  death,  The  Force  of  Religion,  or 
Vanquijhed  Love,  was  font  into  the  world.  This  poem 
is  founded  on  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  and 
her  hulband  Lord  Guildford  in  1554 — a  ftory  chofen 
for  the  fubjedt  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund  Smith,  and 
wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe.  The  dedication  of 
it  to  the  countefs  of  Saliibury  does  not  appear  in  his 
Qwn  edition.     He  hopes  it  may  be  fome  e^cufc  for 

0.4  ^       ^^^^ 
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his  prefumption  thtt  the  ftory  could  noc  hive  tai 
read  without  thoughts  of  the  Countcis  of  Saliifaurf, 
though  it  had  been  dedicated  to  another.  ^'  To  be- 
**  hold,"  he  proceeds,  **  a  perfon  only  virtuous, 
*^  in  us  a  prudeat  regret ;  to  behold  a  perfoQim/f  t 
^  able  to  the  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious 
^^  nation ;  but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  a  count efs  of  5rii(> 
'^  bury,  gives  us  pleafure  and  impro%'emenc ;  it  worik 
^*  a  lore  of  miracle,  occafions  the  biafs  of  our  natiHe 
^^  to  fall  off  from  (in,  and  makes  our  very  fenfes  and 
^'  afieftions  converts  to  our  religion,  and  pronaoten 
^^  of  our  duty."  His  flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other 
fex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  leaft  as  well  adapted. 

Auguft  the  27th,  17 14,  Pope  writes  to  his  friend 
Jervas,  that  he  is  juft  arrived  from  Oxford — Atl 
every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the  Queen's  deatb, 
but  that  no  panegyricfei^are  ready  yet  for  the  King. 
Nothing  like  friendihip  had  yet  taken  place  bctwedl 
Pope  and  Young ;  for,  foon  after  the  event  which 
Pope  mentions.  Young  publtihed  a  poem  on  the 
Queen's  death,  and  his  Majefty's  acceflion  to  the 
throne.  It  Is  infcribed  to  Addifon,  then  fccrctary  to 
tlie  Lords  Juftices.  WTutcvcr  was  the  obligation 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  the  poet 
appears  to  aim  at  fomcthing  of  the  fame  fort  from 
George.  Of  the  poem  the  intention  fcenis  to  have 
Ken,  to  (hew  that  he  had  the  fame  extravagant  ftrain 
ot  pniifc  for  a  King  as  for  a  Queen.  To  difcovcr,  at 
the  very  outfet  of  a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  Guds 
bUTs  hi 5  new  fubjcfts  in  fqch  a  King»  is  fomcthing 
Hiore  thun  praile.  Neither  was  this  dcviiicd  one  of 
h;>  .,\LUj':aific ;\'is.     Wc  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's 
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Tdung's  fttfacr  had  been  well  moqaAtUfd  irit&  Ladjr 
Anne  M^iarton^  the  firft  wife  of  Hiorxias  Whatfton^ 
Efq;  afterwards  Marquis  of  Wliimm— a  Lady  ccle- 
•brated  for  her  poetical  ta)etics  by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  thr  Dean  of  Saniln^s  vifitation  fermon,  already 
memioned,  were  added  fome  verfes  **  by  that  excel* 
^  lent  poetefs  Mrs  Anne  Wharton,**  upon  itsUcin^ 
tfttnilated  into  Engliih,  at  the  inftance  of  Waller,  by 
Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  ennobled,  did 
not  drop  the  Ton  (^  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during 
the  ihort  time  he  lived.  Young  found  a  patron,  and 
in  his  didblut^  deicpndant  a  friend  and  a  bompamon. 
The  Marquis  died  in  April  1715.  The  beginning  of 
the  next  year  the  young  Marquis  fet  out  upon  his  tra- 
vels, from  which  he  returned  in  about  a  t^'elvemondu 
The  beginning  of  17 17  carried  him  to  Iiehmd ;  where, 
^ys  the  Biographia,  ^^  on  tlie  fcere  of  hk  extraordi- 
#  nary  qualities,  he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  being 
**  admitted,  though  under  age,  to  take  his  feat  in 
"  the  Houfe  of  Lords." 

With  this  Unhappy  charafter  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  Letter  to  Richard- 
ion  on  Original  Compojition^  it  is  clear  he  was,  at  feme 
period  of  his  life,  in  that  country.  **  I  remember,'* 
fays  he,  in  that  Letter,  fpeaking  of  Swift,  "  as  1 
^^  and  others  were  taking  with  him  an  evening  walk, 
**  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin^  he  ftopt  fliort ;  we  paflcd 
•*  on ;  but,  perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,  I  went 
^^  back,  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  flatue,  and  eameftly 
**  gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  upper- 
**  moft  branches  was  much  withered  and  decayed. 
*^  Pointing  at  it,"  he  faid,  "  I  Ihall  be  like  that  tree,  I 
**  Ihall  die  at  top/^ — Is  it  not  prob|ible,  that  this  vifit 
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10  AtltnGl  Hm  paid  when  he  hid  an  opportunicy  cf 
goii^  thither  with  hit  avowed  friend  and  patron  ? 
.  From  Tbi  Engli/lmmn  it  appears  that  a  tragedj  bf 
Youi^  was  in  the  theatre  fo  early  as  lyi^.  Yet  £»» 
firii  was  not  brought  upon  Drury^Lane  Sug(till  1719. 
It  was  infcribed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  ^'  beoufe 
f  <  thp  late  inftjuices  be  had  received  of  his  Grace's  un- 
^^  dderved  and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  ibat 
'^  coniequenGey  foreign  to  the  theatre,  had  taken  from 
/^  hini  the  privilege  of  chufing  a  patron.**  The  De» 
dication  he  afterwards  fuppreffed. 

B^firU  was  followed  in  the  year  1721  by  The  Bin 
wnge.  Left  at  liberty  now  to  chufe  his  patron,  he 
dedicated  this  fsunous  tragedy  to  the  Duke  of  Whar* 
ton.  ^'  Your  Chrace/'  (ays  the  Dedication,  ^^  has 
'^  been  pleafed  to  make  yourfrif  acceffary  to  the  fol- 
<<  lowing  fcenes,  not  only  by  fuggeftii^  the  mol 
'^  beautiful  incident  in  them,  but  by  making  aU  pc# 
*^  fiblc  provifion  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole." 

That  his  Grace  fliould  have  fuggeilcd  the  incident 
to  which  he  alludes,  whatc\'er  that  inctdv-nt  be,  ii 
not  unlikely.  The  laft  mental  exertion  of  the  lu- 
perannu^tcd  young  man,  in  hii  quaners  at  Lcrid:*, 
in  Spain,  was  fome  fcenes  of  a  tragedy  on  the  flur}'  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Drydcn  dedicated  Marriage  a  la  Mode  to  WHiarton's 
infamous  relation  Rochefter ;  whom  he  ucknowledgcs 
not  only  as  the  defender  of  his  poetry,  but  as  tht 
promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young  concUuics  his  ad- 
drefs  to  Wharton  thus— **  My  prefent  torrune  is  his 
*'  bounty,  and  my  future  his  care  ;  whitli  I  will  \cr4- 
*'  turc  to  fay  uill  be  always  remcnil)crcd  to  his  hii- 
'•  nour,  I'.nvc  he,   1  knuw,  intended  bi'^  i?;oneru:.'y  a^ 

'•  I. 
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^^  aneMMitgemtiit  to  merit,  tlioofj^ 
'^  pardonable  ptrdality  to  odc  who  bean  Ima  b  fin* 
'^  cere  a'duty  and  refped,  I  happen  to  leodve  the  be- 
^^  Befit  of  it.''  That  he  ever  had  fiich  a  patron  as 
Wharton^  Young  took  all  the  pams  in  his  power  to 
conceal  from  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedicatioQ 
firom  his  works.  He  ihould  have  remembeied^  that 
he  at  the  fame  time  concealed  his  obligation  to  Whar« 
ton  for  the  moft  bemO^  incident  in  what  is  fiirdy  not 
his  leaft  beautiful  compofition.  The  paflage  juft 
quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards  addrefled  to  Wal^lcj, 
literally  copied : 

Be  this  thy  partial  fmilc  fro^n  ccnfurc  free ; 
HTwas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  \xx  his  Love  of  Fami^  com* 

.  plains  grievoufly  How  often  dedications  wajh  am  jEtUcf 

iitJtbite,  was  painting  an  aipiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in 

perilhablc  profe.    Pope  was,    perhaps,  beginning  to 

defcribe  the  /corn  and  wonder  of  his  days^  in  lading 

verfe. 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  charaftcr,  had  Young 
Ih^ied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would  have  known 
how  little  to  have  truiled.  Young,  however,  was 
ceruinly  indebted  to  it  for  fomething  material ;  and 
the  Duke*s  regard  for  Youngs  added  to  his  Lujl  ^rf 
Praife^  procured  to  All-(buls  CoUege  a  donation, 
which  was  not  forgotten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedi- 
cated The  Revenge. 

It  will  furprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  feoond  Atkins, 

Cafe    136,    Stiles  verfus   the   Attorney  Geamd,    14 

.--March  1 740 ;  as  authority  for  the  Life  of  a  Poet.    But 

Biographers  dt-not  always  find  fuch  certain  ^ides  as 

the 
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the  jiHt^  :^  thofe  whofe  Hvcs  they  write.   -Oum 

tiAlot  .iiiir4wicke  was  to  ^ccrmine  whether  two  an 

xmut$f  gcwted  by  the  Duke  of  Whartoo  to  Young, 

.  vcffe  for  4egal  coniiderations.    One  was  dated  the  Z4ih 

fof  ^][arch  I7i9>  and  accounted  for  his  Grace's  bounry 

in  a  ftyle  princely  }uk1  commendable,  if  not  legale 

^'  cofituienag  that  the    publick    good   is   advanced 

^^  hy  xbc  encouragement  of  learning  and  tlie  polite 

'^  artS|  and  being,  pleafed  therein  with  the  aitCT.iiti 

**  of  Dr.  Young,  in  confidcration  thcrcuf,  and  •  :*  ti: 

**  love  he  bore  him,  &c.*'     The  other  w      ;:::*.cd  the 

loth  of  July,  1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  fworc*-.  r  :^r  quitted 
the  Exeter  family,  and  refufed  an  jLiiuiry  of  ioqL 
which  had  been  offered  him  for  hi^  life  it  he  would 
continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  upon  the  preffing 
folicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  anJ  his  Grace's 
afTuranccs  of  providing  for  him  in  a  much  more  am- 
ple manner.  It  alfo  appeared  that  the  Duke  had 
given  him  a  bond  for  Oco/.  dared  the  i  ^th  of  March 
1721,  in  conlidcration  of  his  taking  t'evcraljournics, 
and  being  ar  great  exoences,  in  order  to  he  chi»fen 
member  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  at  the  Duke's  do- 
hre,  and  in  roniideration  of  his  nor  tnkinii;  two  livings 
cf  2cr/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All-luuK  College,  on 
his  Graa^'s  promifes  of  ferving  and  advancing  him  in 
the  world. 

Of  his  advc-nttires  in  the  Exeter  family  I  im  unable 
to  give  any  account.  The  attempt  to  get  into  Parlia- 
mrru  wa^  at  Cirencefter,  where  Vouni^  lh>od  a  lun- 
tJKtl  oIri^i(^n.  llis  Grace  dilV<v.er».t!  in  him  talertti 
f'.T  oraNirv  :is\\».*l|  as  for  poctrv.  N«t  \'..^s  ili:<  »udi;e- 
i.y.'l*.   ^'»''''^;'-     Voun;!;,  af:er  he  tO(ik  ^rd'Ts,  lucaiiK' 

a  NvTV 
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a  Teiy  popuhf  preacher,  and  was  much  RiHnwti)  fi^r 
the  grace  and  animation  of  his  delivery.  By  his  ora- 
torical talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  atconling  to 
the  Biographia,  deferred.  As  he  was  preachini;  in 
his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he  phiinly  i>crccive<l  ir  was 
out  of  his  pg^'cr  to  command  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience. This  fo  aflTedcd  the  feelings  of  the  preacher, 
that  he  fat  back  in  the  pulpit,  and  burft  into  tears. 
«-But  wc  muft  purfue  his  poetical  life. 
«  In  1 7 1 9  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addilon,  in  a  I  .ct- 
ter  addrelTed  to  their  common  friend  Tickell.  For  the 
fecrct  hiftory  of  the  following  lines,  if  they  contain  any, 
it  is  now  vain  to  feck : 

InJ9yonceji':n*d^  in  forrow,  now,  for  yrars — 
Partner  in  grief»  and  brotlier  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verfe,  tliy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  tliat  he  wnA 
Young  ufcd  to  "  communicate  to  each  oilier  whatev<  r 
**  verfes  they  urote,  even  to  the  leafl  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  Parapbraff  on  J*ati  oj  the  li(^U  uf 
Jtb.  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedictucd,  had  iicm  Vi\\\'^^ 
by  means  of  the  feds,  been  ciaalificil  for  u  [iutro'i.  <>< 
this  work  the  autLor's  opinion  may  be  kjiowfi  f:ofij  Lii 
Letter  to  Curll :  *'  You  Hem,  in  the  Co]l'*;.f  i'.-  y«yu 
"  propofe,  to  havL  omitted  whkit  i  iK'i.i^  1..:.;  *  i.ini 
**  the  firft  place  iu  it;  1  nieun  a  '■Ifunjii^u^ti  jtvn:  I'lti 
"  '^fj^i^y  prinred  by  Mr.  Tonfo!i."  'i  ii'.  \m/-\-  ..?iv'.^ 
which  was  only  fuflercd  to  'iX\'\vyiXV  *:i  'J  onivT  «.  v  .'•.^ 
while  it  fpeiiks  with  uiiisfaction  *A  \\\  \n*[^\i*  i.  =  .f* 
mtfnt,  fee-.iy.  to  niukc  an  .^iRiiuv.l  Ufiij^j^It.  t«^  «I<  .if/r 
from  retiremeir..  iiut  every  oti-- v^lio  iini;  ii.  '■/'  <  ■ 
does  mv    firig  froir.  joy.     h  I',  udd:*;!;'-:?,  iii  ;.«; '.'/'? 
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hum  Arab  «f  fltttery,  to  a  Chancellor,  of  whom  he 
clearly  appears  to  have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  impoffiblc  to  fix 
the  dates  without  the  afliftance  of  firft  editions,  whid^ 
as  you  hadoccaiioo  to  obferve  in  your  account  of  Drt- 
den,  are  with  difficulty  foiind.  We  muft  then  have 
referred  to  the  Poems,  to  difcover  when  they  were  writ- 
ten. For  thefe  internal  notes  of  time  we  ihould  not  have 
teferred  in  vain.  The  firft  Satire  laments  that ''  Guilt's 
*'  diief  foe  in  Addifon  is  fled."  The  fccond,  addf  effing 
btmfelf,  afksy 

Is  thy  ambition  fweating  for  a  rhyme, 
1*hoa  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indfcd. 

The  Satires  were  originally  publiihed  (eparately  in 
folio,  under  the  title  of  Tbe  Univerfal  Pajfton.  Tbde 
pafTagcs  fix  the  appearance  of  the  firft  to  about  1725, 
the  time  at  which  it  came  out.  As  Young  Icldom  ftf« 
fcred  his  pen  to  dr}'^  after  he  had  once  dipped  it  in 
poetry,  we  may  conclude  that  he  began  his  Satires  (bon 
after  he  had  written  the  Paraphrafe  en  Job.  The  laft 
Satire  was  certainly  finiflied  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  17 24.  In  December  1725  the  King,  in  his  paf* 
fage  from  Hclvoctfluys,  efcapcd  with  great  difficulty 
from  a  ftorm  by  landing  at  Rye ;  and  the  conclufion 
of  the  Satire  turns  the  eicape  into  a  miracle,  in  fuch 
an  encomiaftick  ftrain  of  compliment  as  poetry  too  uf* 
ten  feeks  to  pay  to  royalty. 

From  the  fixth  of  diefe  poems  we  learn, 

Midft  empire's  ch:yins,  how  Carolina's  heart 
GlowM  wsdi  the  love  of  tirtne  and  of  art : 

fioce  the  ^rattful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet^ 

Her 


*'  way  to  prefermciits  tnd  hononn ;      1  tlult  AeW« 
^^  tains  a  dutiful  admiration  of  her  father^  fimiljr } 
<*  but  divides  her  lavtmrs,  and  generally  Kvcs  wiA  ker 
^  BEiother's  rdatioiis.'*    Poetry ,  it  is  tnie,  did  not  krf 
Young  to  prefehnents  or  to  honours ;  bur  was  ihcM 
Boc  fomeihing  Uke  bli ndiiefs  in  the  flattery  which  he 
fomctimes  forced  her^  and  her  fifttr  Proft^  to  utter)  ^ 
She  was  always ^  indeed,  taught  by  him  io  encerttin  a  \ 
moft  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ;  but  furely  YouBg, 
though  nearly  related  to  Poetry^  had  no  connexion  with 
her  whom  Plato  makes  the  mother  of  Love.    That  he 
could  not  well  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty 
appears  clearly  from  th^  frequent  bounties  which  hb 
gratitude  records,  and  froga  the  wealth  which  he  left 
behind  lum.    By  The  Unhfr/al  P^ffion  he  acquired  no 
vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three  thoufand  pounds.    A 
confiderable  fum  had  already  been  (^K^allowed  up  in  the 
South-Sea.     For  this  lofs  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an 
author.    His  Mufe  makes  poetical  ufe  more  than  once 
of  a  Smtb-Sia  Dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manufcript  Ancc- 
dotes»  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Raivlhfon^  that  Young, 
upon  the  publication  of  his  Univerjlil  Pqffionj  received 
from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  two  thoufand  pounds ;  and 
that,  when  one  of  his  friends  exclaimed,  'Ixvo  thoufani 
founds  for  a  poem !  he  faid  it  was  the  bed  bargain  he 
ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem  was  worth  font 
thoufand. 

This  ftory  may  be  true ;  but  it  fccms  to  have  been 
raifcd  from  the  two  anfwers  of  Lord  Burghlcy  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  Spenfer's  Life. 

After  infcribing  his  Satires,  not  without  the  hope 
of  preferments  and  honours^  to  the  Duke  of  Dorfer, 
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Mr.  DifdingtOD,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton^  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Germain^  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to 
plain  panegyric.  In  1726  he  addrefled  a  poem  to  Sir 
ILobert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title  fufficiently  explains 
the  intention.  If  Young  was  a  ready  celebratory  he 
did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choofe,  to  be  a  lafting 
0U^  The  IttftabMent  is  among  the  pieces  he  did  not 
admit  into  the  number  of  his  excu/eabk  wrUings. .  Yet 
it  contains  a  couplet  which  pretends  to  pant  after  the 
power  of  beftowing  immortality : 

Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme. 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name  ! 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  (eems  to  have  been 
continued,  poffibly  increafed,  in  this.  Whatever  it 
was,  the  poet  thought  he  deferved  it ; — for  he  was  not 
alhamed  to  acknowledge  what,  without  his  acknow* 
ledgement,  would  now  perhaps  never  have  been  known : 

My  brcaft,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 
The  ftreams  of  royal  bounty,  turned  by  thee, 
Refrelh  the  dry  domains  of  pocfy. 

If  the  purity  of  modern  patriotifm  term  Young  a  pen- 
fioner,  it  muft  at  leaft  be  confeffed  he  was  a  grateful 
one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ulhered  in  by 
Young  with  OceaUy  an  Ode.  The  hint  of  it  was  taken 
from  the  royal  fpeech,  which  recommended  the  in- 
creafe  and  encouragement  of  the  feamen ;  that  they 
might  be  invited,  rather  than  compelled  by  force  and 
violence,  to  enter  into  tbefervice  of  their  country  ;^z  plan 
which  humanity  muft  lament  that  policy  has  not  even 
yet  been  able,  or  willing,  to  carrj^  into  execution.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  original  publication  were  an  Ode  to  the 
King,  Pater  Patria,  and  an  EJfjy  on  Lyrick  Poetry.     It 
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is  but  juftice  to  confefs,  that  he  prefer\'ed  neither  of 
them ;  and  that  the  ode  itfelf,  which  in  the  firft  edition, 
and  in  the  laft,  confifts  of  icventy-three  ftanzas,  in  the 
author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty-nine.  Amoog 
the  omitted  paflages  is  a  Wijby  that  concluded  the 
poem^  which  few  would  have  fufpeded  Young  of  form- 
ing ;  and  of  which  few^  after  having  formed  it,  wouU 
confefs  fomething  like  their  ihame  by  fupprcffion. 

It  flood  origirally  fo  high  in  the  author's  opinion, 
that  he  intituled  the  Poem,  "  Ocean,  an  Ode.  Cw- 
eluding  with  a  IVi/bJ*  This  wiih  confifts  of  thineca 
ftanzas.     The  firfl  runs  thus  : 

O  may  IJlfal 

Along  the  vaU 
Of  humble  life,  fecure  from  foes  I 

My  friend  finccre, 

My  judgment  clear. 
And  gentle  buiinels  my  repofc  I 

The  three  laft  flanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for  juft 
rhymes;  but,  altogether,  they  will  make  rather  a  curi- 
ous page  in  the  life  of  Young. 

IVophelic  fchemes. 

And  golden  dreams, 
!May  I,  unfanguine,  cad  away  ' 

Have  what  I  bjzr. 

And  live,  not  .Vi/:\ 
Enamoured  of  the  prefent  dav  ' 

My  hours  my  own  * 

My  faults  unknown  ' 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ' 

Then  leave  one  Uan 

Of  honed  Jumf ' 
And  fcoin  the  laboured  monument ' 
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Unhurt  my  um 

Till  that  great  turn 
When  mighty  Nature's  fclf  fliall  die, 

Time  ceafe  to  glide. 

With  human  pride, 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity  ! 

It  is  whimfical  that  he,  who  was  foon  to  bid  adieu 
to  rhyme,  Ihould  fix  upon  a  meafure  in  which  rhyme 
abounds  even  to  fatiety.  Of  this  he  faid,  in  his  EJfay 
0n  Lyrick  Poetry,  prefixed  to  the  Poem, — "  For  the , 
**  more  harmony  likewife  I  chofe  the  frequent  return 
*^  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under  great  difiiculties. 
**  But  difficulties,  overcome,  giye  grace  and  pleafure, 
*^  Nor  can  I  account  for  xhcpleafure  of  rhyme  in  general 
^*  (of  ^hich  the  moderns  are  too  fond)  but  from  this 
^*  truth."  Yet  the  moderns  furely  deferve  not  much 
cenfure  for  their  fondnefs  of  what,  by  his  own  con- 
feffion,  affords  pleafure,  and  abounds  in  harmony. 

The  next  paragraph  in  his  ejfay  did  not  occur  to  him 
when  he  talked  of  that  great  turn  in  the  ftanza  juft 
quoted.     "  But  then  the  writer  muft  take  care  that  the 
^^  difliculty  is  overcome.     That  is,  he  muft   mak' 
**  rhyme  confiftent  with  as  perfeft  fenfe  and  expreflior 
**  as  could  be  expcdted  if  he  was  perfedtly  free  fro: 
^*  that  fhacklc." 

Another  part  of  this  Effay  will  convi6t  the  followi 
ftanza  of,  what  every  reader  will  difcover  in  it,  " 
**  voluntary  burlefque." 

The  northern  blaft. 

The  fliattcred  maft, 
The  fyrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

The  breaking  fpout, 

The^^rj  gone  out^ 
The  boiling  ftreight,  the  monfter's  fhock, 
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But  would  the  Englifh  poets  fill  quite  fo  many 
volumes,  if  all  their  produftions  were  to  be  tried,  like 
thisy  by  an  elaborate  cflay  on  each  particular  (pccics  of 
poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  fpecimens  ? 

If  Young  be  not  a  Lyric  poet,  he  is  at  leaft  a  critic 
in  that  fort  of  poetry ;  and,  if  his  Lyric  poctrj-  can  be 
proved  bad,  it  yxzs  firft  proved  fo  by  his  own  criticilm. 
This  furcly  is  candid. 

Milboumc  was  ft  vied  by  Pope  tbe  fair  eft  of  Cnta, 
only  bccaufe  he  exliibitcd  his  own  vcrfion  of  Virgil  to 
be  compared  with  Dryden*s  which  he  condemned,  zrA 
with  which  ever)'  reader  had  it  othen*'ifc  in  his  power 
to  compare  it.  Young  was  fjrcly  not  the  moft  unfair 
of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a  Lyric  compofition  an  effar 
on  Ljric  Poetry  fo  juft  and  impanial  as  to  condcmo 
himfclf. 

We  fhall  foon  come  to  a  work,  before  which  ite  find 
indeed  no  critical  Eflay,  but  which  difdains  to  flirink 
from  the  touchftone  of  the  fcvcrcft  critic ;  and  which 
certainly,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  fay.  if  it 
contains  fome  of  the  worft,  contains  alfo  fomc  of  the 
beil  things  in  the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  *•  Ocean,"  when  be 
was  almoll  fiftv.  Young  entered  in*  y  Orders,  in 
April  '  728,  not  long  after  he  put  on  the  gown,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  George  the  Second. 

The  tragedy  of  Tbi  Brctbers^  which  was  already  ia 
rchcarfal,  he  immediately  withdrew  from  the  ftagc. 
The  managers  reh;;ncd  it  with  fome  rcluckance  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  new  clergyman.  The  P^pilogue  to  Tb€ 
ErotbeiSj  the  only  appendage  to  any  of  his  three  plays 
which  he  ad;ied  himfelf,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  <»ric  nf 
the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  hiftmcai  EpiU^e.  Find- 
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ing  that  GmitU  dreadful  ckfe  bis  narrmv.  fcene  dtnied^ 
he,  in  t  manaery  continues  the  tragedy  in  the  Epilogue, 
and  9|^e$  how  Rome  revenged  the  fhade  of  Deme- 
trius, and  puniihed  Perfeus/w'  this  nigbfs  deed. 

Of  Young's  caking  Orders  (omething  is  told  by  the 
biographer  of  Pope,  which  places  the  eafinefs  and 
fimplicity  of  the  poet  in  a  lingular  light.  When  he 
determined  on  the  Church,  he  did  not  addrefs  himfelf 
to  Sherlock,  to  Atterbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  thebeft  in* 
ftru&ions  in  Theology,  but  to  Pope ;  who,  in  a  youth- 
ful firolick,  adviied  the  diligent  perufal  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  With  this  treaiure  Young  retired  from  inters 
Tuption  to  an  obfcure  place  in  the  fuburbs.  His  poe« 
tical  guide  to  godlinefs  hearing  nothing  of  him  during 
half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have  carried 
the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and  found  him  juft 
in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruffhead  calls  4sn  irretrievable 
derofigeiuent. 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  (hidy  which  made 
him  think  a  poet  the  fureft  guide  in  his  new  profeffion, 
left  him  little  doubt  whether  poetry  was  the  fureft  path 
to  its  honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  indeed  after 
he  took  Orders,  he  publilhed  in  profe,  1728,  A  true 
Efiimate  of  Human  Life,  dedicated,  notwithftanding  the 
Latui  quotations  with  which  it  abounds,  to  the  Queen ; 
and  a  fermon  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intituled, 
An  ApoUgyfor  Princes^  or  tbe  Reverence  due  to  Govern- 
ment. But  the  "  Second  Difcourfe,**  the  counterpart 
of  his  "  Eftimate,*'  without  which  it  cannot  be  called 
**  a /nre  eftimate,"  though  in  1728  it  was  announced 
as  ^^  foon  to  be  publiihed,"  never  appeared ;  and  his 
old  friends  the  Mufes  were  not  forgouen.    In  1 730  he 
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reltp(ed  to  poetry^  and  fent  into  the  world  Imperinm 
Filagi :  a  Naval  Lyric ^  written  im  Imitation  of  PitkLr'i 
Spirit  J  occafioned  by  His  Majefiy^s  Rettirn  from  Httfover^ 
September  1 729,  and  the  Jucceeding  Feace.  It  is  ioicribed 
to  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told, 
that  the  Ode  is  the  moft  fpirited  kind  of  Poetry,  and 
that  the  Pindaric  is  the  moft  fpirited  kind  of  Ode. 
•*  This  I  fpeak/*  he  adds,  with  fufficient  candour,  "  at 
•*  my  own  very  great  peril.  But  truth  has  an  eternal 
•^  title  to  our  confellion,  though  we  are  fure  to  fuffer 
•*  by  it."  Behold,  again,  ibefaireft  of  poets.  Young's 
Jmperium  Felagtj  as  well  as  his  tragedies,  was  ridiculed 
in  Fielding's  Tcm  Thumb ;  but,  let  us  not  forget  that 
it  was  one  of  his  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  Kight 
Thoughts  deliberately  refufed  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he  publiihed 
two  Epiftles  to  Pope,  conccrjiu:^  the  Authors  of  the  Age^ 
1 730.  Of  thcfc  poems  one  occalion  fcems  to  have  been 
an  apprchenfion  left,  from  the  livclincfs  of  his  fatircs, 
he  fliould  not  be  deemed  fufiicicntly  ferious  for  pro- 
motion in  the  Church. 

In  July  1730  he  was  prefcntcd  by  his  College  to  the 
reftory  of  Wclwyn  in  Heriforddiire.  In  May  1 73 1  he 
mirried  Lady  Elizabeth  Lcc,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Litchfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  connexion 
with  this  Lady  arofe  from  his  father's  acquaintance, 
already  mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  who 
wjs  coheirefs of  Sir  llcnry  Lee  of  Diichley  in  Oxfurd- 
fliire.  Poetry  hid  lately  been  taught  by  Adtiifon  to 
afpire  to  the  arms  of  nobility,  though  not  with  extra- 
ordinary happirieis. 

\\'e  nuiy  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now  etivc 
hiir.fvlt*  up  ir.  fomc  mcuiurc  to  the  comforts  of  his  new 
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coniiexiony  and  to  the  expe£bation$  of  that  preferment 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at 
leafty  to  die  manner  in  which  they  had  fo  frequently 
been  exerted. 
The  next  production  of  his  Mufe  was  Tbe  Sea-piccf^ 

in  two  odes. 

« 

Youi^  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  £*-? 
tempore  Epipram  on  Voltaire ;  who,  when  he  was  in 
England,  ridiculed,  in  the  company  of  the  jealous 
Englifh  poet,  Milton's  allegor}'  of  Sin  and  Death 

You  are  fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin. 

From  the  following  pafTage  in  the  poetical  Dedication 
of  hb  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  it  feems  that  his  extem- 
poraneous reproof,  if  it  muft  be  extemporaneous,  for 
what  few  will  now  afHrm  Voltaire  to  have  delerved  any 
reproof,  was  fomething  longer  than  a  diftich,  and 
fomething  more  gentle  than  the  diftich  juft  quoted. 

No  ftjangcr,  Sir,  though  bom  in  foreign  climes. 

On  Dorfet  downs,  when  Milton's  page, 

With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage, 
Thy  rage  provokM,  who  footh'd  with  gentle  rhymes  ? 

By  Dorfet  do^jcns  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Dodington's 
feat.     In  Pitt's  Poems  is  An  Epijile  to  Dr.  Edward 
Toungy  at  Eajlbury  in  Dorfctjlme,  on  the  Review  at , 
Sarum,  1722. 

While  with  your  Dodlnpton  retired  you  fit, 
Charm'd  with  his  {lowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  &c. 

Thomfon,  in  his  Autumn,  addreffing  Mr.  Dodlng- 
ton,  calls  his  feat  the  feat  of  the  Mufes, 

Where,  in  the  fecret  bower  and  winding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  thcv  twine  the  bay. 
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Whatever  names  belong  to  thefe  fadts,  or,  if  the 
namesbethofe  generally  (uppofed,  whatever  heighccD* 
ing  t  poet's  forrow  may  have  given  the  fa^  ;  to  tk 
forrow  Young  felt  from  them,  religion  and  monlky 
arc  indebted  for  the  Ni^bi  Thoughts.  There  is  t  pks* 
fure  furc  in  fadnefs  which  mourners  only  know  ! 

Of  thefe  poems  the  two  or  three  firft  have  beca 
perufed  perhaps  more  eagerly  and  more  frequently 
than  the  reft.  When  he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or 
fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking  up  the  pen  was 
anfwered ;  his  grief  was  naturally  either  diminiflied  or 
exhaufted.  We  ftill  find  the  fame  pious  poet ;  but  wc 
hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  Narcifla,  and  lefs  of  the 
mourner  whom  we  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  confumption  at  Lyons,  in  her 
way  to  Nice,  the  year  after  her  marriage ;  that  is,  when 
poetr)'  relates  the  fad,  in  kcr  bridal  hour.  It  is  more 
than  poetically  true,  that  Young  accompanied  her  to 
the  continent. 

1  ticw,  1  fnatcirj  her  from  the  ri^ld  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

But  in  vain.  Hsrr  funeral  was  attended  with  the  dif- 
ficulties painted  in  fuch  animated  colours  in  Nig.hr  the 
Third.  After  her  c?ca:h,  the  rcir.ainJcr  of  t  u*  part;, 
palled  the  enfuing  winter  at  Nice. 

The  poet  fcems  porhars  in  rhdV  L.>r.;poV,:'onH  to 
dwoll  with  more  nul./iciic iy  on  i!.c  li; ..: :i  o:*  Y\  llar.-i.-r 
and  NarciiTa,  than  of  his  wife.  Dut  li  i^  *nl\  Ut  this 
reafon.  He  \k1i»>  run'?  and  r.\:i*!s  n^.nv  r. 'v::rl>v:r,  tV.r.t 
in  Ku:  y:J t  -/  i.v.;'/  I*::::.:,;.!.:  .:-;!  N.:r.  ::  i  .;re  cfren 
liu  :,;;., Ik. 1, .,  ■  :  u\:-^\\  \\.,\\:.\\\:k\.  I'o  rvv\/uci  :  :i::c-il.:- 
tioiii    ov\r  •':  e  ;.i:'/'.i):'s  v  ^fe,  ::^.e   :::w:-.iorv  iTV.iii  !m\c 
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brought  him  one  child,   Frederick^  now  living,  to 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domeftick  grief  is,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  be 
thanked  for  thefe  ornaments  to  our  language,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  common  hardine& 
to  contend,  that  worldly  difcontent  had  no  hand  in 
thefe  joint  productions  of  poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am 
I  by  no  means  fure  that,  at  any  rate,  we  ihould  not  have 
had  fomething  of  the  fame  colour  from  Young's  pencil, 
notwithftanding  the  livelinefs  of  his  fatires.  In  io 
long  a  life,  caufes  for  difcontent  and  occafions  for  grief 
muA  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  his 
Mufe  was  not  fitting  upon  the  watch  for  the  firft  which 
happened.  Nigbt  Thoughts  were  not  uncommon  to 
her,  even  when  firft  fhe  vifited  the  poet,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither  for  gravity 
nor  gloominefs.  In  his  Lafi  Day^  almoft  his  earlieft 
poem,  he  calls  her  the  melancbolj  Maidy 

whom  difmal  fccncs  delight. 


Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  fccond  book  of  the 
fame  poem,  he  fays   — 

-—Oh  \  permit  the  gloom  of  folemn  night 
To  facred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day  ! 

Wlien  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton  is  faid 
by  Spence  to  have  font  him  a  human  fkull,  with  a  can- 
dle in  it,  as  a  lamp ;  and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have 
ufcd  it. 

What  he  calls  "  The  true  eftimate  of  Human  Lifc,^ 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  exhibits  only  the 

wrong 
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wroi^  fide  of  the  ttpeftry ;  and  being  aiked  why  ke  dil 
not  ihow  the  rights  he  is  laid  to  have  replied  he  cooU 
]iot~chougfa  by  ochers  it  has  been  told  me  thm,  dii 
was  finifliedy  but  that  a  Lady's  monkey  toie  it  ia  picsQ 
before  there  exifted  any  copy. 

Solly  is  it  altogether  fair  to  drefs  up  the  poer  for 
the  man^  and  to  bring  the  gloomine(s  of  the  Ni^ 
Tb$9igbis  to  prove  the  gldominefs  of  Youngs  and  te 
ihcw  that  his  genius,  like  the  genius  oPSwift,  was  ia 
ibme  meafuie  the  fuUen  infpiration  of  difcontent  } 

From  them  who  anfwer  in  the  affirmative  it  ftadd 
not  be  concealed  that,  though  Invijibilia  nam  decipimi 
was  inicribed  upon  a  deception  in  Young's  gtoond^ 
and  Amhuianiis  in  bortw  audiimnt  vocem  Dei  on  a  build* 
ing  in  his  garden,  his  parifli  was  indebted  to  the  good 
humour  of  the  author  of  the  Nigbi  l^kmgbts  for  an  sf^ 
fembly  and  a  bowling  green. 

Whether  you  think  with  mc,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
famous  De  m^riuis  nil  mfi  bonum,  always  appeared  to 
me  to  favour  more  of  female  wcaknefs  than  of  manly 
reafon.  He  that  has  too  much  feeling  to  fpcak  ill  cf 
the  dead,  who,  if  they  cannot  defend  thcmfclvcs,  arc 
at  leaft  ignorant  of  his  abufc,  will  not  hefitatc  by  the 
moft  wanton  calumny  to  deftroy  the  ciuict,  the  reputa- 
tion, the  fortune  of  the  living.  Ccnfurc  i^  not  heard 
beneath  the  tomb  any  more  than  praife.  Dc  m^rtms 
fiilnifiverum — De  vivis  nil  tiijthrum — would  approach 
perhaps  much  nearer  to  good  fenfe.  After  all,  the 
few  handfuls  of  remaining  dud  which  once  com* 
pofcd  the  Ixxiy  of  the  author  of  the  Ni^f*i  Voi/gifs^ 
feel  not  much  concern  whether  Young  jvifles  now  for 
a  man  of  forrow,  or  for  a  /  !!c<v  of  iufimtejejL  To  this 
favcur  muH  come  the  whole  family  of  Yorick.— His 
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immortal  part,  wherever  that  now  dwells,  is  (till  lefs 
fblicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  fbn  of  worth  and  fcnfibility  it  is  of  fome 
little  con&quence  whether  contemporaries  believe,  and 
pofterity  be  taught  to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and 
reprobate  life  caft  a  Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening 
of  his  father's  days,  faved  him  the  trouble  of  feigning 
ft  chtrafter  completely  deteftablc,  and  fucceeded  at  laft 
in  bringing  his  ^rey  hairs  with  farrow  to  the  grave. 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  fatisfied  with  in- 
venting perhaps  a  melancholy  difpofition  for  the  father, 
proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argument  in  fupport  of 
their  invention,  and  choofes  that  Lorenzo  ihould  be 
Young's  own  fon.  The  Biograpliia  and  ,ivcry  account 
•«f  Young  pretty  roundly  aflert  this  to  be  the  fadt ;  of 
the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  which  the  Biographia  it- 
felf,  in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable  evidence. 
Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a  fbrange  turn  of  mind, 
who  will  hereafter  perufe  the  Ni^ht  Thoughts  with  lefs 
iatisfaftion;  who  will  wiih  they  had  ftill  been  de- 
ceived ;  who  will  quarrel  with  me  for  difcovcring 
that  no  fach  charafter  as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  dif- 
graced  human  nature,  or  broke  a  father's  heart.  Yet 
would  thefe  admirers  of  the  fublime  and  terrible  be  of- 
fended, Ihould  you  fet  them  down  for  cruel  and  for 
lavage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  furviving  fon,  if  it 
be  untrue,  in  proportion  as  the  charader  of  Lorenzo 
is  diabolical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proofs  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  firft  line  to  the  laft  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
no  one  expreflion  can  be  difcovered  which  betrays  any 
thing  like  the  father.    In  the  fecond  Night  I  find  an 

expreffion 
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exprcfiMm  which  betrays  fomething  die ;  thit  L^ 
Tcnzo  was  his  friend :  one,  it  is  poifibkt  of  hkkh 
mer  companions  ;  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton*s  fa. 
The  Poet  ftyles  him  gay  Friend — an  appellttioo  bk 
¥cry  natural  from  a  pious  incenfed  fither  to  fuch  a  Is- 
ing  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  his  ion. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  has  ikctched  this  dreadU 
portrait,  from  the  iight  of  fome  of  whofe  featuia  tk 
artilt  liimfelf  muft  have  turned  away  with  horror.-^ 
fubje&  more  ihocking,  if  his  only  child  really  (at  n 
him,  than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael  Angelo ;  npoi 
the  horrid  ftory  told  of  which,  Young  compofiad  a 
ihort  Poem  of  founeen  lines  in  the  early  pan  of  Ida 
life,  which  he  did  not  think  defer\*ed  to  be  republifliol 

In  the  firft  Nigbi^  the  addrefs  to  the  Poct*s  fuppc&i 
(on  is, 

Lorenzo,  Fortune  makes  licr  court  to  thee. 

In  the  fifth  iV/gi&/— 

And  bums  Lorenzo  ftill  for  the  fublime 
Of  life  ?  to  hang  his  airy  neft  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  pidhire  of  the  fon  of  the  rcftor  of  Wclwjn  ? 

Eighth  Nigbi^ 

In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  travelled  far}— 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  fon. 

In  Ni^bt  five-* 

So  wept  I^rcnzo  hir  ClarifEi*s  fate. 

Who  fr2\':  tlui  anr,cl  boy  on  whom  he  dotes. 

And  ilicd  to  civc  !i:iii,  oq)han*d  in  his  birth  ' 

At  the  iKjjinning  of  the  fifth  Si^ti  we  find — 
L  »"»♦•'.  \f^  recriminate  is  »v:l^, 
1      .    -  ':      ::i..  is  vain  who  writes  for  pralfc 

But, 
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But,  to  cut  fliort  all  enquiry ;  if  any  one  of  thefe 
pafTages,  if  any  paffage  in  the  poems  be  applicable, 
my  friend  fliall   pafs  for  Lorenzo.     The  fon  of  the 
author  of  the  I^igbt  Thoughts  was  not  old  enough,  when 
they  were  written,   to  recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father. 
The  Night  Thoughts  were  begun  immediately  after  the 
mournful  event  of  1741.     The  firft  MfZ^/j  appear  in 
the  books  of  the  company  of  Stationers,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  Robert  Dodfley,  in  1742.     The  Preface  to 
Night  Seven  is  dated  July  the  7th,  1 744.     The  mar- 
riage, in  confequencc  of  which  the  fuppofcd  Lorenzo 
was  born,  happened  in  May,  1731.     Young's  child 
was  not  born  till  June  1733.     In   1741  this  Lorenzo, 
this  finllhed  infidel,  this  father  to  whofe  education 
Vice  had  for  fome  years  put  the  laft  hand,  was  only 
eight  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  fort,  fo  open  to  contra- 
diction, fo  impoflible  to  be  true,  who  could  propa- 
gate ?  Thus  eafily  arc  blaflcd  the  reputations  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers  I  have 
mentioned.  If  he  was  not  his  fon,  which  would  have 
been  finely  terrible,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  coufin? 
Thefe  are  queftions  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
anfwer.  For  the  fake  of  human  nature,  I  could  wilh 
Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the  creation  of  the  Poet's 
fancy — no  more  than  the  Quintius  of  Anti- Lucretius, 
quo  nomine,  fays  Polignac,  quemvis  Athewn  inUUige. 
That  this  was  the  cafe,  many  expreflions  in  the  N.ght 
Thoughts  would  feem  to  prove,  did  not  a  paflage  in 
Night  Eight  appear  to  Ihcw  that  he  had  fomebody  in 
his  eye  for  the  ground- work  at  leaft  of  the  painting. 
Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  may  be  feigned  charafters ;  but 

a  writer 
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%  writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he  only  ghres 

the  initial  letter. 

Tell  not  Califta.     She  will  laugh  thcc  dead. 
Or  fend  thcc  to  her  hermitage  with  L — . 

The  Biographia,  not  fatisfied  with  pointing  out  the 
ion  of  Young,  in  that  Ton's  lifetime,  as  his  fkthcr^s 
Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into  the  hillory  of  the 
Ion,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  col- 
lege at  Oxford  for  mifbehaviour.  How  fuch  anec- 
dotes,  were  they  true,  tend  to  illuftrate  the  life  of 
Young,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcovcr.  If  the  ion  of  the 
author  of  the  Nigtt  Thoughts  was  indeed  forbiddco 
his  college  for  a  time,  at  one  of  our  Univeriitics,  the 
author  of  Paradife  Loft  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  hate 
been  difgracefully  eje&ed  from  the  other.  From  ju- 
venile  follies  who  is  free  ?  But,  whatever  the  Bio- 
graphia  choofcs  to  relate,  the  fon  of  Young  experi- 
enced no  difmifCon  from  his  college  either  lafting  or 
temporary. 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  iecood 
youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame  time  the  expe- 
rience of  that  which  is  pad,  he  would  probably  fpcnd 
it  differently — who  would  not  ? — he  would  certainly 
be  the  occafion  of  lefs  uneafinefs  to  his  father.  But, 
from  the  fame  experience,  he  would  as  cenainly,  in 
the  fame  cafe,  be  treated  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet;  poets,  with  reverence  be  it 
fl>oken,  do  not  make  the  beft  parents.  Fancy  and 
imagination  feldom  deign  to  (loop  from  their  heights ; 
always  (loop  unwillingly  to  the  low  level  of  common 
duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar  life,  they  purfue  their 
rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken  of  moruls,  and  defccnd 

not 
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not  to  etith  but  when  obliged  by  necefSty.  The 
prole  of  ordinary  occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of 
-poetry. 

He  who  is  conne&ed  with  the  Author  of  the  Nigbt 
noitgbis  only  by  veneration  for  the  Poet  and  the  Chrif- 
tiftn  may  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  Young  is  one  of 
thofe^  concerning  whom,  as  you  remark  in  your  account 
of  Addifon,  it  is  proper  rather  to  fay  '^  nothing  that  is 
«<  falfe  than  all  that  is  true/'  # 

But  the  fon  of  Young  would  almoft  fooner,  I  know, 
pafs  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf  vindicated,  at  the 
cxpence  of  his  ftther's  memory,  from  follies  which, 
if  it  was  blameable  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,^ 
it  is  furely  praiie-worthy  in  a  man  to  laiq^nt,  and  cer- 
taiply  not  only  unneceflary  but  cruel  in  a  biographer 
to  record. 

Of  the  Nigbt  Tbougbhy  notwithftanding  their  au- 
thor's profefled  retirement,  all  are  infcribed  to  great  or 
to  growing  names.  He  had  not  yet  weaned  himfelf 
from  Earls  and  Dukes,  from  Speakers  of  the  Houfe  of 
Comftions,  Lords  Commii&oners  of  the  Treafury,  and 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  In  iV/j/?/  Eight  the 
politician  plainly  betrays  himfelf 

Think  no  poft  needful  that  demands  a  knave, 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  (hifdng  bands. 
So  P-i^  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yec  it  muft  be  confeffcd,  that  at  the  concluuon  of 
Nigbt  Nine,  weary  perhaps  of  courting  earthly  patrons, 
he  tells  his  foul. 

Henceforth 
Thy  pairen  he,  tvhofc  diadem  has  diopt 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  ;  Eterniry  thy  pi:/e  ; 
And  leave  ih?  racers  of  ihc  vvc:ld  th:.it  own. 
Vol  IW  S  Tt>.^ 
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The  Fourth  Nigbs  was  addrcffed  by  *?  a  snuchsft- 
"  debtcd  Mufe"  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Yorkc,  now 
Lord  Hardwickc  ;  who  meant  to  have  laid  t^e  \lak 
under  ftiU  greater  obligations,  by  the  living  of  ShcnficU 
in  Eflex,  if  it  liad  become  vacant. 

The  firft  Nigbt  concludes  with  this  paffage 

Dark*  though  not  blind,  like  thec^  Meonides  ; 
Or  Milton,  thee.     Ah  !  could  1  reach  your  firain  ; 
Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own  ! 
Man  too  he  fuiig.     Immortal  maa  i  iing. 
Oh  had  he  prcfl  his  theme,  puriued  the  track 
Which  opens  out  of  darkncls  into  day  ! 
Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  lire. 
Soared,  where  1  fink,  and  fung  immortal  man- 
How  had  it  bled  mankind,  and  rcfcucd  me  ! 

To  the  author  of  thcfe  lines  was  dedicated,  in  1756, 
the  firft  volume  of  an  EJfay  oh  tke  H^ritiwgs  and  Graui 
cf  Pep:,,  which  attempted,  whether  juftly  or  not,  to 
pluck  from  Pope  his  IVwg  of  Fire,  and  to  reduce  him  to 
a  rank  at  Icaft  one  degree  lower  than  the  firll  clafi  U 
Englilh  poets.  If  Young  accepted  and  approved  the 
dedication,  he  countenanced  this  attack  upon  the  fame 
of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his  Mufe. 

Part  of  "  papcr-fparing"  Pope's  Third  Book  of  th? 
O^hjfevj  dcpohted  in  the  Mufcum,  is  written  upon  irx 
back  of  a  Letter  fii^ned  E.  Imiftg^  which  is  clearlv  the 
hand-writing  of  our  Young.  The  Letter,  dated  cxilv 
May  the  id,  feems  oulcurc;  but  there  can  belittle 
i\ouhx  that  the  friendlhip  he  reqiielh  u.is  a  literary  one, 
and  tliat  he  had  th.e  highell  literary  oj^lnion  cf  Pope. 
Tiv:  ur'^wiei:  was  a  ikl-I^uc,  I  a.i*  tt-Kl. 

**  D.a: 
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"Dear  Sir,  May  thjc  id, 

^*  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not  if  you 
**  have  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me.  But, 
^*  be  that  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  inftance  of  your 
**  friendihip  I  mentioned  in  my  laft ;  a  friendlhip 
^*  I  -am  very  fenfible  I  can  receive  from  no  one  hut 
^*  yourfelf.  I  ihould  not  urge  this  thing  fo  much  but 
*'  for  very  particular  rcafons ;  nor  can  you  be  at  a  lofs 
**  to  conceive  how  a  trifle  of  this  nature  may  be  of  fe- 
**  rious  moment  to  me ;  and  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the 
*^  great  advantage  of  your  advice  about  it,  I  ihall  not  be 
**  fo  abfurd  as  to  make  any  further  ftipp  without  it.  I 
**  know  you  are  much  engStged,  and  only  hope  to  hear 
**  of  you  at  your  entire  leifure. 

^*  I  am.  Sir,  your  moft  faithful 

**  and  obedient  fervant, 

'^E.   YOUNG/* 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  fays,  in  Night 
Seven: 

Pope,  who  could'ft  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead  ? 

Ether  the  EJfayy  then,  was  dedicated  to  a  patron  who 
dWapprovcd  his  doftrinc,  which  I  have  been  told  by 
the  author  was  not  the  cafe ;  or  Young,  in  his  old 
age,  bartered  for  a  dedication  an  opinion  entertained 
of  his  friend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he 
muft  have  been  beft  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three  fhort 
paffages,  which  Hand  almoft  together  in  Night  Four, 
ihould  not  be  excluded.  They  afford  a  pidture,  by 
his  own  hand,  from  the  ftudy  of  which  my  readers 
may  choofe  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  features 
of  his  mind,  and  the  complexion  of  his  life. 

9t  Ah 
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Ahme!  the  dire  effea 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  longi  «    , 

Of  old  fo  gracioos  (and  let  that  fuffice}, 
Mf  vny  mafter  knows  me  not. 

Tve  been  fo  long  remembef  d.  Tin  forgot. 

When  in  his  courtiers*  ears  I  pour  my  pUint, 

7  hey  drink  it  as  the  NeAar  of  the  Great ; 

And  fqueeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow, 

♦ 

Twice-told  the  period  fpent  on  ihibbom  Troy, 
Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I  tffifgc. 

♦ 

]f  this  fong  lives,  Pofterity  flull  know 
One,  tliough  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred. 
Who  thought  ev*n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late ; 
Nor  on  his  fubtle  dcatli-bed  plann*d  his  fcheme 
For  future  vacancies  'in  chdrch  or  ftate, 

Dcduft  from  the  writer's  age  twice  told  the  period  fffwi 
onjhbbcrn  Troy^  and  you  will  ftiil  leave  him  more  than 
40  when  he  fate  down  to  the  miferabic  licgc  of  cowri 
favour.     He  has  before  told  us 

*'  A  fool  at  40  is  a  fool  indeed.^ 

After  all,  the  ficge  fccms  to  have  Ixren  raifed  only  in 
t  on{l([uencc  of  what  the  General  thought  his  Jeath-ked. 
\W  rhefe  extraordinary  l^ocnis,  written  after  he  was 
li\tv ,  of  which  I  have  l>cen  led  to  (\\y  fo  much,  I  ho{>e, 
l)\  tlic  u  ilh  of  doing  julUce  to  the  living  and  the  de.»d, 
it  v.:'i3  tlie  ticfire  of  Young  to  l>e  principally  known. 
i  Ic  1  niiilcJ  the  four  volumes  which  he  publilhcd  him- 
l.ir,   'Ihc  Works  oj  tbe  /iutbor  ^/  tbe  JSi^lt  fboii^b/t. 

%  While 
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While  It  IS  femembered  that  from  the(e  he  ezduded 
many  (^  his  wridngs,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
rejeded  pieces  contained  notlung  prgudicial  to  the 
#ni(e  oi  virtuey  or  of  religion*  Were  every  thii^  that 
Young  ever  wrote  to  be  publifhed,  he  would  only  ap* 
pear  perhaps  in  a  lefs  refpeAable  light  as  a  poet,  and 
UKire  defpicableas  a  dedicator  :  he  would  not  pais  for 
a  worie  chriftian,  or  for  a  worie  man« — This  enviable 
praile  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be  claimed  by  every 
writer  ?  His  dedications,  after  all,  he  had  perhaps  no 
right  to  fupprefi.  They  all,  I  believe,  fpeak,  not  a 
little  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  favours  re- 
ceived ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  author,  who  has 
once  folemnly  printed  an  acknowledgement  of  a  fa- 
vour, Ihould  not  always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  difcredit  of  Young,  as  a 
poet,  that  of  hb  Nigbt  Thoughts  the  French  are  parti- 
oilarly  fond  ? 

Of  the  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerky  dated 
1740,  all  I  know  is,  that  I  find  it  in  the  late  body  of 
Englifh  Poetr}%  and  that  I  am  fort}'  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithftanding  the  farewell  which  he  (eemed  to 
have  taken  in  the  Night  Thoughts  of  every  thing  which 
bore  the  leaft  refemblance  to  ambition,  he  dipped  again 
in  politics.  In  1 745  he  wrote  Reflexions  on  tbepublick 
Siiuation  of  the  Kingdom^  addrejjcd  to  the  Duke  of  iVrtc- 
atfiU — indignant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

—  a  pope-bred  Piiaccling  crawl  alhorc. 
And  whiftle  cut-t!iroats,  with  thofe  fwords  that  fcrap'i 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  fulleiiancc. 
To  cut  his  paiTagc  to  tlie  Britilh  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Night  Tbouzht. 
Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as  the  conclufion  of 
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the  Night  77}0Ugbis,  though  he  did  not  gather  It  wkb 
his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe's  Di%Mi 
Meditations  is  a  Letter  from  Young,  dated  January  ijw. 
1752,  addrefled  to  Archibald  Macauly,  Efq;  thanking 
him  for  the  book,  which  he  fays  "  he  ihall  never  lay 
**  far  out  of  his  reach  ;  for  a  greater  demonftration  of 
**  a  Ibund  head  and  a  finccrc  heart  he  never  faw/* 

In  1753,  when  The  Brothers  had  lain  by  him  above 
thirty  years^  it  appeared  upon  the  ftage.  If  any  part 
of  his  fortune  had  been  acquired  by  fcr\'ility  of  adula- 
tion, he  now  determined  to  dcdud  from  it  no  incon* 
liderablc  fym,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gofpel.  To  this  fum  he  hoped  the  pro- 
fits cSThe  Brothers  would  aiiioun:.  In  his  calculatioo 
he  was  deceived ;  but  by  the  bad  fucccfs  of  his  play 
the  Society  was  nor  a  lofcr.  The  author  made  up  the 
fu:n  he  origin:illy  intended,  which  was  a  thoufand 
pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was  a  profe 
publication,  entituled,  The  dntdur  net  f^ituUuSj  infix 
Letters  to  a  Friend  on  tie  iJfc  in  Vi'^uc.  TVx  conclu- 
(:on  is  dated  November  29,  1754.  In  x\\\:  third  Letter 
is  dclcribed  the  death-bed  of  the  .?*^;',;-.v;.-^\  ;;:^;c',  inge* 
vtcus^  accomplijbed^  anJ  mcjl  u^r^trhcj  Altr.ns^nt.  His 
lull  words  were — **  My  prin.  iplL«!  hav.*  polfonjd  my 
**  friend,  my  extravaj;ince  h.i^  :)egj;.ired  i:iy  boy,  my 
*'  i:nIvindnL.rs  has  murdered  :uy  v. ife  I"  Hither  Alta- 
mor.t  and  Lorenzo  were  the  twin  pr«icluai'»n  of  fancy, 
cr  Y(>;i[iir  wa>  unhiv  ky  cnougli  10  kiiuw  t'.vo  characters 
who  hop/  P')  little  rdlmblanee  to  v:.\:\\  oi!v.  r  in  pcifcc- 
ti'.!i  t)t  \\iekciinLr>.  Rtj^ort  has  been  aeei:iio::ied  to 
call  Alt:::Tiont  Lord  Lullon. 
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^e  Old  MaiCs  Rilaffcj  occafianed  by  an  Epiftle  ro 
Walpote,  if  it  was  written  by  Young,  which  I  much 
*  doubt,  muft  have  been  written  \tvj  late  in  life.  It  has 
JkmOk  feen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mifcellany  publilhed  thirty  ; 
years  before  his  death. — In  1758,  he  exhi^ite  d  TIk  \^Ll 
MMfts  Btlaffe  in  more  than  words,  by  again  becoming 
a  dedicator,  and  publifhing  a  fermon  addreifed  to  the  * 
King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  profe  on  Original  Compcfitioftj 
addrefled  to  Richardibn  the  author  of  Clarijfaj  appeared 
in  1759.  Though  he  defpairs  "  of  breaking  through 
*^  the  frozen  obftru£tions  of  age  and  carets  incumbent 
**  cloud,  into  that  flow  of  thought  and  brightnefs  of 
*'  exprefiion  which  (ubjedts  fo  polite  require ;''  yet  is  it 
more  like  the  production  of  untamed,  unbridled  youth, 
than  of  jaded  fourfcore.  Some  fevenfold  volumes  put 
lum  in  mind  of  Ovid's  fevenfold  channels  of  the  Nile 
at  the  conflagration, 

—  ■  oftia  feptcm 

Pulvcrulenta  vocant,  feptem  fine  fluminc  vatles. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus's  iron  money, 
which  was  fo  much  lefs  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that  it 
required  bams  for  ftrong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to 
draw  five  hundred  poundsr. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land,  we 
rauft  travel,  he  fays,  like  Jofeph's  brethren,  far  for 
food  ;  we  muft  vifit  the  remote  and  rich  anticnt?.  But 
to  inventive  genius  may  fafely  ftay  at  home ;  that, 
like  the  widow's  crufe,  is  divinely  replcriifhed  from 
within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous  delight.  He  afl^s 
why  it  fhould  feem  altogether  impoffible,  that  Heaven's 
lateft  editions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  moft 
correal  and  fair  ?    And  Jonfon,  he  tells  us,  was  ver^{ 

S  4  Vv.^^^> 
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learned,  as  Sampfon  was  very  ftrong,  to  hb  tmn  hvt. 
Blind  to  the  natute  of  tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all  aa- 
tiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried  himfelf  under  it. 

Is  this  ^^  care's  incumbent  cloud/'  or  '*  the  from 
"  obftruftions  of  age  ?'* 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  fevercly  cenfure<f  for  hit ''  611 
^^  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty  and  hv* 
'^  monious  as  the  fpheres,  into  childifh  ihackles  and 
'^  tinkling  (bunds ;  for  putting  Achilles  in  petticoats 
^^  a  (econd  time ;"— .but  we  are  told  that  the  dying 
fwan  talked  over  an  Epic  plan  with  Young  a  few 
weeks  before  his  deccafe. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was, 
as  he  confeflfes,  that  he  might  ereft  a  monumental  mar- 
ble to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend.  He,  who  em- 
ployed his  pious  pen  for  almoft  the  taft  time  in  thus 
doing  juftice  to  the  excmphri'  death-bed  of  Addifim, 
might  probably,  at  the  clofc  of  his  own  life,  afibrd  no 
unufcful  leflbn  for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  poftfcript  he  writes  to  Richardfon,  that  he 
will  fee  in  his  next  how  far  Addifon  is  an  original. 
But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  ftand  in  the  laft  edition,  as 
fent  by  Lord  Melccmbe  to  Dr.  Toung^  not  long  before  bii 
Lordjhip^s  d^ath^  were  indeed  fo  fent,  but  were  only  an 
iiunxluftion  to  what  was  there  meant  by  The  Mufti 
latiji  S/ark.  The  poem  is  ncceflary,  whatever  may  bt 
its  merit,  fmce  the  Preface  to  it  is  already  printed, 
J.ord  Melccmbe  called  his  Tufculum  La  Trappe. 

"  I.ovr  thy  countrr,  wifh  it  well, 

Not  with  loo  intcnfe  a  care, 
1  is  enough,  thif,  when  it  fell, 

'I  tiou  its  ra:;k  didft  not  Qure, 

Envvs 
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EiwyVceiifare,  Flattery's  praiic. 

With  unmov'd  indiffisrence  view ;  i. 

Learn  to  tread  Life's  d^pgerous  maze. 
With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  ftrong  deiire  an4  fear. 

Life's  wide  ocean  truft  no  more ; 
Strive  thy  little  bark  to  fteer 

With  the  tide,  but  near  th^  fbore. 

Thus  prepar'd,  thy  fliorten'd  fail 

Shall,  whene'er  the  wind^  increafe, 
Seizing  each  propitious  gale. 

Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Pe;|ce. 

Keep  thy  confcience  from  offence* 

And  tempeftuous  pafEons  free. 
So,  when  thou  art  cdl'd  from  hence, 

Eafy  fhall  thy  paflage  be  ; 

Eafy  fhall  thy  paflage  be, 

Chcarful  thy  allotted  flay. 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thcc ; 

Hope  fhall  meet  thee  on  the  way  ; 

Truth  fhall  lead  thee  to  the  gate,  * 

Mercy's  fclf  fhall  let  thee  in. 
Where  its  never-changing  fUte 

Full  pcrfeaion  fhall  begin." 

The  Poem  was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

''  La.Trappe,  the  27th  Oft.  l^6l. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you  (m  your 
**  amufement ;  I  now  fend  it  you  as  a  prefent.  If  yovt 
**  pleafe  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  willing  that  our  friend- 
**  fhip  fhould  be  known  when  we  arc  gone,  you  will 
*'  be  pleafed  to  leave  this  among  thofe  of  your  own 

*•  papers 
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**  papers  that  may  poffibly  fee  th*  light  by  t  poft- 
^'  humotfs  publication.  God  fend  us  heakh  while 
**  we  ftay,  and  an  cafy  journey  ! 

**  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

"  Yours,  moft  cordiall}^ 

"  Melcombe.** 

In  1762,  a  fliorttime  before  his  death.  Young  pub- 
lifhed  Rifignation.  Notwithftanding  the  numner  in 
which  it  was  really  forced  from  him  by  the  world,  cri- 
ticifm  has  treated  it  with  no  common  fcverity.  If  it 
Ihall  be  thought  not  to  deferve  the  higheft  praife,  on 
the  other  fide  of  fourfcorc,  by  whom,  except  by  New- 
ton and  by  Waller,  has  praife  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  hiftory  of  Re/tgnatioM. 
Obferving  that  Mrs.  Bofcawen,  in  the  midft  of  her 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  the  admiral,  derived  confolation 
from  the  pcrufal  of  the  Nig/jf  Thoughts,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu propofiad  a  vifit  to  the  author.  From  convcrfing 
with  Young,  Mrs.  Bofcawen  derived  ftiil  further  confo^ 
lation  ;  and  to  that  vifit  (he  and  the  world  were  in- 
debted for  this  poem.  It  compliments  Mrs.  Montagu 
in  the  following  lines : 

Yet.  write  I  miift.     A  r,n(?v  frr^. 

How  fhamcful  her  rc.jn.ti  " 
My  brain  in  lahonr  with  ili'li  rlumv, 

litr's  tccinih^  with  the  bwit  ' 

i\rA  again 


A  friiiiv!  vo;j  h;:vc,  anJ  T  the  K»:r.  •; 

\\'!r>ri:  i»rii(!ciit  Ml  aiUrcfs 
Will  hriug  tf»  \ut  tljo'r-  Iioaling  i!ici.. 

\\  hicli  di^J  ..1  \oi!r  dilluU. 
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He  had  perfomed  no  duty  for  the  laft  three  or  four 
years  of  his  life^  but  he  retained  his  intelledbs  to  the  laft. 

Much  is  told  in  the  Biograpbis,  which  I  know  not 
to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of  his  burial--of  , 
the  mafter  and  children  of  a  charity-fchool,  which  he 
founded  in  his  pariih,  who  neglcded  to  attend  didr 
benefaftor's  corpfe;    and  of  a  bell  wbii^  was  not 
cauied  to  toll  fo  often  as  upon  thofe  occaiions  bellt 
uiually  tolL     Had  that  humanity,  which  is  here  la- 
▼iihed  upon  things  of  Utde  confequence  either  to  the 
livii^  or  to  the  dead,  been  ihewn  in  its  j)ropcr  place 
to  the  living,  I  fliould  have  had  lefs  to  fay  about  Lo- 
renzo.    They  who  lament  that  thefe  misforttmes  hap- 
pened to  Young,  forget  the  praife  he  beftows  upoo 
Socrates,  in  the  Preface  to  Nigbt  Seven,  for  refenting 
his  friend's  requeft  about  his  funeral. 

During  fome  part  of  his  life  Young  was  abroad, 
Vut  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  particulars. 

In  his  feventh  Satire  he  fays, 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  liave  feen      • 
Spread  o'er  with  ghaftly  Ihapcs  which  once  were  men. 

And  it  is. known  that  from  this  or  from  fome  other 

fold  he  once  wandered  into  the  enemy's  camp,  with  a 

claiiic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  intently  ;  and 

had  fome  difficulty  to  prove  that  he  was  only  an  abfent 

poet,  and  not  a  fpy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  naturally 
inquire  to  what  it  was  owing,  that,  though  he  lived 
almoft  forty  years  after  he  took  Orders,  which  included 
one  whole  reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  an** 
other,  he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  the  lead  prefer* 
ment.  The  author  of  the  Nigl't  Thoughts  ended  his 
days  upon  a  Living  which  camf  to  him  from  his  Col- 
lege 
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lege  without  any  favour,  and  to  whicb  he  probably  hid 
ap  eye  when  he  determined  on  the  Church^  To  fiitis^ 
curioficy  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  bx 
fromeafy.  The  parties  themfelvcs  know  not  ofscoy 
at  the  inftant,  why  they  are  negle£ted,  nor  why  dicf 
are  preferred.  The  neglcdt  of  Young  is  by  ibnt 
afcribcd  to^Msi  having  attached  himfelf  to  the  Prince  cf 
Wales,  and  to  his  having  preached  an  oflenlive  icrmon 
at  St.  James's,  It  has  been  told  mc,  that  he  had  two 
hundrd  a  year  \m  the  late  reign,  by  the  patronage  ef 
Walpok ;  and  that,  whenever  the  King  was  rcmiaded 
of  Young,  the  only  anfwer  was,  he  has  a  pcnfifm.  AH 
the  light  diroun  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following 
Letter  from  Seeker,  only  fervcs  to  ihcw  at  what  a  late 
period  of  life  the  author  of  the  Ki^bt  ThM^bts  (cX'h 
cited  preferment. 

"  Dcanry  of  St.  Paul's,  July  S,  i  ;  ;i. 
"  Good  Dr.  Youna:, 

"  I  have  long  womlcrcd,  that  more  fuirabk*  notk.- 

*  of  your  great  niL-rit  hath  no:  hccn  taken  by  pcrfwiii 

*  in  power.     But  how  to  rcnudy  the  umilTion  I  kr 

*  not.     No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given  ii.c 

*  to  mention  things  of  this  nuure  to  his  Majei: y. 

*  And  therefore,  in  all  likelihood],  the  only  omle- 

*  qucnce  of  doing  it  wouUl  be  weakening  the  !:r:Ie 
^  inllucncc,  which  clfe  I  may  poflTibly  have  on  f  ;ii.c 
'  other  occalions.     Your  fortune  r.iid   your  repu:a- 

*  lion  fet  you  above  the  need  of  ailvancement ;  and 
'  your  fentiments,  ahove  that  et^ncvrn  tor  it,  on  yt»ur 

*  o\\i\  account,  which,  on  ili.it  kA  the  Public,  Ij 
'  llr.ccrcly  felt  by 

•*  Your  lovinj;  Brother, 

**  Tmo\  Can  I.- 
Ac 
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Ac  laftj  at  the  2gp  of  fourfcore,  he  was  appointed^  ia 
1761,  Clerk  of  the  Clofet  to  the  Princefs  Dowager. 

One  obftacle  muft  have  flood  not  a  little  in  the  way 
of  that  prefermient  after  which  his  whole  life  pantt^d. 
Though  he  took  Orders,  he  never  intirely  ihook  off 
Pcditics.  He  was  always  the  Lion  of  his  mafter  Mil- 
tODy  f(Kving^  to  get  free  lis  binder  parts.  %  this  con- 
duA,  if  he  gained  fome  friends,  he  made  many  ene* 
mies. 

Again,  Young  was  a  poet;  and  again,  with  reve- 
rence be  it  fpoken,  poets  by  profeffion  do  not  always 
make  the  heft  clergjnien.  If  the  author  of  the  Night 
Tb^tsgbts  compofed  many  fermons,  he  did  not  oblige 
the  publick  with  many. 

Belides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young  was  fond 
of  holding  himfclf  out  for  a  man  retired  from  the 
world.  But  he  feemcd  to  have  forgotten  that  the  fame 
vcrfe  which  contains  oblitus  meorumy  contains  alfo 
cblivifcaidus  £ff  illij.  The  brittle  chain  of  worldly 
friendfhip  and  patronage  is  broken  as  cfl'cctually,  when 
one  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other 
does.  To  the  veffcl  which  is  failing  from  the  fhorc, 
it  only  appears  that  the  fnore  alfo  recedes ;  in  life  it  is 
truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world,  will  find 
himfelf,  in  reality,  deferted  as  faft,  if  not  faiier,  by 
the  world.  The  publick  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the 
coxcomb  treats  his  miftrefs— to  be  threatened  vflth  dc- 
fertion,  in  order  to  increafe  fondncfs. 

Young  feems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word.  Not- 
withftanding  his  frequent  coniplaints  of  being  nc- 
glcc'tcJi,  no  hand  was  rc::c!:jJ  out  to  ])iill  hi:ii  troiu 
th.it  rcrircniL-nt  of  which  ho  deciarovl  himfclf  cna- 
moiiroJ.     AIcxandvT  aJii^nod  no   inil::,:.    ibr  th;:  r-wii- 
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dence  of  DiogeneSy  who  boafted  his  furly  (atis£iftiod 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domeftick  manners  and  petty  habits  of  die 
Author  of  the  Nigbt  Tbougbis^  I  hoped  to  have  gircB 
you  an  account  from  the  beft  authority ; — ^but  who  fliaB 
dare  to  (ay^  To-morrow  I  will  be  wife  or  virtuous,  or  to- 
morrow I  will  do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon  enquiring 
for  hb  houfekceper,  I  learned  that  ihe  was  buried  two 
days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  Ler  abode. 

In  a  Letter  from  Tfcharner,  a  noble  foreigner,  to 
Count  Haller,  Tfchamer  fays,  he  has  lately  fpent  fbor 
days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  where  the  author  taftes  all 
the  eafe  and  pleafure  mankind  can  defire.  **  Every  thing 
^<  about  him  ihews  the  man,  each  individual  being 
**  placed  by  rule.  All  is  neat  without  art.  He  is 
**  very  pleafant  in  convcrfation,  and  extremely  polite." 

This,  and  more,  may  poflibly  be  true ;  but  Tfchar- 
ner*s  was  a  firft  vifit,  a  vifit^of  curiofirv  and  acimira- 
tion,  and  a  vifit  which  the  author  expcded. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wanden 
among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was  Ficlding*5  Par* 
fin  Adams.  The  original  of  that  famous  painting  was 
William  Young.  He  nx)  was  a  clergyman.  }  \c  fup- 
portcd  an  uncomfortable  cxiftcncc  by  tranflating  for 
the  bookfellcrs  from  Greek ;  and,  if  he  was  not  his 
own  friend,  was  at  Icaft  no  man's  enemy.  Yet  the  fa- 
cility vSnih  which  this  report  has  galnci!  ]>cllcf  in  the 
world,  argues,  were  it  no:  fulticicnrly  known,  that 
the  auihor  of  the  Nigt:  Tbcug' ts  bore  loaic  rcfemblance 
to  Adams. 

The  attention  Young  bcf^owtd  u;>«'n  »he  jh-- 
rufal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imi:.i::o:i.  When  any 
padige  pleafcd  hV.i,  he  a^^p^rs  to  have  fol.lwJ  i!«*\\n 
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the  leaf.  On  theic  paflages  he  bellowed  t  fecond 
reading.  But  the  labours  of  man  are  too  frequently 
vain.  Before  he  returned,  a  fecond  time,  to  much  of 
what  he  had  once  approved^  he  died.  Many  of  his  books, 
which  I  have  (een,  are  by  thofe  notes  of  approbation 
fo  fwelled  beyond  their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  not 
fliut. 

What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  foar  in  hmt ! 
Earth's  higheft  ftation  ends  in  Here  be  iiis  I 
And  iuft  to  duft  concludes  her  nobleft  fong. 

The  author  of  thefe  lines  is  not  without  his  bicjacet. 

By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  fon,  it  contains  none  of 
that  praile  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad  or  the 
fbolifli  merit ;  wluch^  without  the  direftion  of  a  ftone 
or  a  turf,  will  find  its  way,  fooner  or  later,  to  the 
delerving. 

M.  S. 

Optimi  parentis 

Edwardi  Young,  LL.  D. 

Hujus  Ecclefiae  re£l.  • 

Et  Elizabethae 

fa^m.  praencb. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantifliniae 

Pic  &  gratiflimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  pofuit      ^ 

F.  Y. 

Filius  fuperftcs. 

Is  it  not  ftrange  that  the  author  of  the  l^igbt  Thoughts 
has  infcribed  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  la- 
mented wife  ?.  Yet  what  marble  will  endure  as  long  as 
the  poems  ? 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  I  have  been 
able  to  colloft  of  Young.     That  it  may  be  long  before 

Vol.  IV.  T  anv 
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any  thing  like  wluit  I  have  juft  tnnfcribed  be 
for  you,  is  the  fincerc  wtih  of. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

LiBcfilBUInn,  HERBERT  CftOFT.  JlS. 

Sept.  1780.  '  ' 

P.  S!  This  account  of  Young  was  feen  by  yoo  ia 
manufcripty  you  know.  Sir ;  and,  though  I  could  doc 
prevail  on  you  to  make  any  alterations,  you  iufifled  oa 
ftriking  out  one  paflage,  only  becaufe  it  (aid,  chat,  if 
I  did  not  w.ifli  you  to  live  long  for  your  fake,  I  did 
for  the  fake  of  myfelf  and  of  the  world.  But  this 
poftfcript  you  will  not  fee  before  it  is  primed  ;  and  1 
will  fay  here,  in  fpite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myici£  ho- 
noured and  bettered  by  your  friendfhip^-and  that,  tf 
I  do  credit  to  the  church,  after  which  I  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  exchange 
ihc  bar,  though  not  at  fo  late  a  period  of  l:fc  i> 
Young  took  Orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no  fnuj 
mcafurc.  xo  my  having  had  the  happinefs  of  callir^: 
the  author  of  TAf  RambUr  my  friend. 

Ox  :j.  H.  cr 


O  r  Youag's  Poems  it  is  dirificult  to  give  any  ge- 
neral charadcr ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of  manner . 
one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  rifomhl.ince  to  another. 
He  began  to  write  early,  and  continued  long ;  and  it 
ditTcrent  times  had  different  modes  of  poetical  excel- 
lence in  view.  His  numbers  aro  fometimes  finooch, 
and  foiiu'tinu**;  rugged  ;  his  ftylc  is  fometimes  con- 
catenated,  and  fometimes  abrupt;  fometimes  diffufive, 
and  fomorimes  c^mcife.  His  plan  fcems  to  have  ftartevi 
in  his  miiul  .1:  the  prcfcnt  moracnt,  and  hi^  thoughts 
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tppdar  the  eflleft  of  chance,  fometimes  adverfe,  and 
fometimes  lucky,  with  very  little  operation  of  judge* 
ment. 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  experience  im- 
proves, and  who  obferving  their  own  faults  become 
gradually  corrcfl:.  His  Poem  on  the  Laft  Day,  hi$ 
firft  great  performance,  has  an  equability  and  propri- 
ety, wkidh  he  afterwards  either  never  endeavoured  or 
never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few 
arc  moan,  yet  the  whole  is  languid;  the  plan  is  too 
much  Itottended,  and  a  fucceffion  of  images  divides 
and  weakens  the  general  conception;  but  the  great 
reaibn  why  the  reader  is  difappointed  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man  more 
than  poetical,  by  fpreading  over  his  mind  a  general 
obfcurity  of  facred  horror,  that  opprefles  diftindtion, 
and  dizains  expreflion. 

His  ftory  of  Jane  Grey  was  never  popular.  It  is 
written  with  elegance  enough,  but  Jane  is  too  heroic 
to  be  pitied. 

The  Vniverfal  PaJJion  is  indeed  a  very  great  per- 
formance. It  is  faid  to  be  a  ferics  of  Epigrams  :  but 
if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author  intended  :  his  endeavour 
was  at  the  produdkion  of  ftriking  diftichs  and  pointed 
fentences  ;  and  his  diftichs  have  the  weight  of  folid 
fentiment,  and  his  points  the  Iharpnefs  of  refiftlcfs 
truth.  His  characters  are  often  feledted  with  difcern- 
ment,  and  drawn  with  nicety  ;  his  illuftratious  are 
often  happy,  and  his  reflections  often  juft.  His 
fpccics  of  latirc  is  between  thofe  of  Horace  and  of  Ju- 
venal ;  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without  his  laxity 
of  numbers,  and  the  mor.ility  of  Juvenal  with  greater 
variation  of  images.     He  play:,  indeed,  only  on  the 
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furfacc  of  life;  he  never  penetrates  the  rcccfles  of  the 
mindy  and  therefore  the  whole  power  of  hb  poetry  a 
exhaufted  by  a  (ingle  perufal ;  his  conceits  pletfe  only 
when  they  furprife. 

To  tranflate  he  never  condefcended,  unlefs  fats  F«* 
raphrafe  M  Job  may  be  confidered  as  a  verfion;  ia 
which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  unfucce(sful ;  he  in- 
deed favoured  himfelf,  by  chufing  thofe  parts  which 
moft  eaiily  admit  the  ornaments  of  Englifli  poetry. 

He  had  leaft  fuccefs  in  his  lyrick  attempts,  in  which 
he  feems  to  have  been  under  fome  malignant  influence: 
he  is  always  labouring  to  be  great,  and  at  laft  is  only 
turgid. 

In  his  Night  Tbcugbts  he  has  exhibited  a  very  wide 
difplay  of  original  pytry,  variegated  with  deep  le- 
fledbions  and  ftriking  allulions,  a  wildemefs  of  thought, 
in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  fcarters  flowers  of  every 
hue  and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  po- 
ems  in  which  blank  verfe  could  not  be  changed  for 
rhyme  but  with  difadvantage.  The  wild  diffulion  of 
tl>e  fentiments,  and  the  digreffivc  fallies  of  imagiw 
tion,  would  have  been  comprefled  and  reftraincd  by 
confinement  ro  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work 
is  not  exaftnefs  but  copioufnefs ;  particular  lines 
are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is  in  the  whole,  and 
in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  afcritxrd 
to  Chincfc  plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vart  extent 
and  endlcfs  dlverlitv. 

His  lail   pocni  was  the   Rf/jgftaiicn;    in  which  he 

made,  as  Ik- was  acvuftomcd,  an  experiment  of  a  new 

moJe  of  urltin^r,  and   fucccedcd   K'tter  than   in    his 

Ucci:»t  c»r  his  Mordent.     It  was  vcr\-  falfclv  reprcfentcd 
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IS  a  proof  of  decaying  faculties.  There  is  Young  in 
^very  ftanza^  fuch  as  he  often  was  in  his  highell  vigour. 
I  His  tragedies  not  making  part  of  the  Colleftion^  I 
lad  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Steevens  recalled  them  to  my 
lioughts  by  remarking,  that  he  feemed  to  have  one 
avourite  cataftrophe,  as  his  three  Plays  all  concluded 
vith  laviih  fuicide ;  a  method  by  which,  as  Dryden 
"emarked,  a  poet  eafily  rids  his  fcene  of  perfbns  whom 
le  wants  not  to  keep  alive.  In  Bufiris  there  are  the 
l^eateft  ebullitions  of  imagination ;  but  the  pride  of 
Bufiris  is  fuch  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the 
vhole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raife  either 
rrief,  terror,  or  indt^^tion.  The  Revenge  approaches 
nuch  nearer  to  human  praAices  and  manners,  and 
iierefore  keeps  pofleffion  of  the  (Uge :  the  firft  dcfign. 
eaxi%  fuggefted  by  Othello;  but  the  refle&ions,  the 
ocidencs,  and  the  didtion,  are  original.  The  moral 
>b(ervacions  are  fo  introduced,  and  (b  exprefled,  as  to 
lave  all  the  novelty  that  can  be  required.  Of  The 
Brpibers  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay  nothing,  (ince  no- 
:hing  was  ever  faid  of  it  by  the  Publick. 

It  muft  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that  it  a- 
x>unds  in  thought,  but  without  much  accuracy  or 
!eled:ion.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illuftration,  he 
^urfiies  it  beyond  expe&ation,  fometimes  happily,  as 
A  his  parallel  of  ^ckjilver  with  Pleafure,  which  I 
aave  heard  repeated  with  approbation  by  a  Lady,  of 
^hole  praife  he  would  have  been  juftly  proud,  and 
xrhich  is  vtxy  ingenious,  very  fubtle,  and  almoft 
^xa£t ;  but  fometimes  he  is  lefs  lucky,  as  when^  in 
lis  Night  Thoughts,  havjng  it  dropped  into  his  mind, 
:hat  the  orbs,  floating  in  fpace,  might  be  called  the 
'b\tcr  of  Creation,  he  thinks  on  a  clufbr  of  grapes, 
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OF  DAVID  MALLET,  having  no  writtqi  me- 
morial, I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account  than 
filch  as  is  fupplied  by  the  unauthorifed  loquacity  of 
common  fame,  and  a  wcvy  flight  perfonal  knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Macgrcgors,  a 
clan,  that  became,  ^bout  fixty  years  ago,  under  the 
conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  fo  formidable  and  fo  infamous 
for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  annullod 
by  a  legal  abolition  ;  and  when  they  were  all  to  deno* 
minate  themfclves  anew,  the  father,  I  fuppofe,  of 
this  author,  called  himfelf  Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  parents, 
compelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  High  School  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  a  mean  office,  of  which  he  did  not  afterwards 
delight  to  hear.  But  he  furmounted  the  difadvantages 
of  his  birth  and  fortune ;  for  when  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tcofe  applied  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor 
to  educate  his  fons,  Malloch  was  recommended ;  and 
J  never  heard  that  he  dilhonoured  his  credentials. 

T  4  Wiien 
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When  his  pupils  iwferc  fcnt  to  fee  the  worid,  thry 
were  entrufted  to  his  care ;  and  having  conducted  chcm 
found  the  common  circle  of  modiih  travels,  he  re- 
turned with  them  to  London,  where,  by  the  infio- 
ence  of  the  family  in  which  he  redded,  he  naturally 
gained  admiflfion  to  many  perfonsof  the  higheft  rank, 
and  the  higheft  character,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  ftaicf* 
mem 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace  the 
(erics.  His  firft  produ&ion  was  Willtam  and  Margaret  * ; 
of  which,  though  it  contains  nothing  very  (Iriking  or 
difficult,  he  has  been  envied  the  reputation ;  and  pbh 
giarifm  has  been  boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  publiihed  the  Emwtfim 
(1728);  a  defultory  and  capricious  view  of  fudi 
fccnes  of  Nature  as  his  fuicy  led  him,  or  his  know* 
ledge  enabled  him,  to  defcribe.  It  is  not  devoid  of 
poetical  fpirit^  Many  of  the  images  are  (Iriking,  and 
many  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant.  The  caft  of  dic- 
tion fccms  to  be  copied  from  Thomfon,  whofe  Seafim 
were  then  in  their  full  bloflbm  of  reputation.  He  has 
Thomfon's  beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  Verbal  CritUifm  (1733)  was  written  to 
pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  fubjeft  which  he  either  did  not 
underftand  or  willingly  mifreprefented ;  and  is  little  more 
thananitpprovement,or  rather  expanfion,  of  a  fragment 
which  Pope  printed  in  a  MifccUany  long  before  he 
engrafted  it  into  a  regular  poem.  There  is  in  this 
piece  more  pertnefs  than  wit,  and  more  confidence 

♦  Mallet'f  WiliiMm  ioui  MMTgani  was  printed  in  Aaron  Hiirt  PUim 
J)t4ifr,  N'^  56,  July  24,  1724.  In  its  original  date  it  vat  very  dif. 
fereni  Uom  what  it  it  in  tlic  laft  coiuoQ  of  hit  worki*    Or^.  Edii. 

than 
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than  knowledge.  The  Tcrfificttioii  is  tolerable,  nor 
can  criticiim  allow  it  a  higher  [^nufe. 

Hb  firft  tragedy  was  Eurj^ce^  a&cd  at  Drury-Lane 
in  1731 ;  of  which  I  know  not  the  receptipn  nor  the 
merity  but  have  heard  it  mentioned  asameaa  per- 
formance. He  was  not  then  too  high  to  accept  a  Pro* 
logue  and  Epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which 
can  be  much  conunended. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pronun- 
ciation fo  as  to  be  no  longer  diftinguiihed  as  a  Scot,  he 
feems  inclined  to  difencumber  himfelf  from  all  ad- 
herences  of  his  original,  and  took  upon  him  to  change 
his  name  from  Scotch  Mallocb  to  Engliih  Mallei^  with- 
out any  imaginable  reafon  of  preference  which  the  eye 
or  ear  can  difcover.  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of 
difirefpeA  to  his  native  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was 
remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom 
Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  vifited  familiarly, 
publifhed  his  Efay  on  Man^  but  concealed  the  author  ; 
and  when  Mallet  entered  one  day.  Pope  aiked  him 
flightly  what  there  was  new.  Mallet  told  hin^,  that 
the  ne^xft  piece  was  fomething  called  an  Efay  on  Man, 
which  he  had  infpeded  idly,  and  feeing  the  utter  in- 
ability of  the  author,  who  had  neither  ikill  in  writing 
nor  knowledge  of  his  fubjedt,  had  toffed  it  away.  Pope, 
to  pimiih  his  felf-conceit,  told  him  the  iecret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  prepared 
( 1 740)  for  the  prefs.  Mallet  was  employed  to  prefix  t 
Life,  which  he  has  written  with  elegance,  perhaps  with 
fome  afie£tation;  but  with  fo  much  more  knowledge 
of  hiftory  than  of  fcience,  that  when  he  afterwards  un» 
dertook  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remark- 
ed, that  he  might  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough 
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was  a  genenl^  ts  ke  had  forgotten  chat  Baooa  wva 
philofbpher. 

When  the  Priiide  c^  Wafes  was  driyen  horn  the 
palace,  and,  fetting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  appoSn^ 
tioQy  kept  a  feparate  Couit,  he  endeavoured  to  cncfcaft 
his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of  literature,  and  made 
Mallet  hts  under-fecretary,  with  a  falary  of  two  huo* 
dred  pounds  a  year  :  Thomfim  likewife  had  a  penfioo; 
and  they  were  aflbciated  in  the  compofttioii  of  the 
Mafque  of  Alfred^  which  in  its  original  ftace  was  pbyed 
at  Cliefden  in  1 740 ;  it  was  aftcnvards  almoft  whollj 
changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  ftageat 
Drury-Lanc  in  1 751,  but  with  no  great  fuccefs. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  converfatton  with  Grarrick,  di^ 
courfing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was  then  exerting 
upon  the  Life  of  Marlborough j  let  him  know  that  in  the 
ieries  of  great  men,  quickly  to  be  exhibited,  he  (houM 
find  a  nicb  for  thtr  hero  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  pro- 
fcfled  to  wonder  by  what  artifice  he  could  be  intro 
ducal ;  but  Mallet  let  him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous 
anticipation,  he  Ihould  fix  him  in  a  confpicuous  place. 
"  Mr.  Mailer,"  fays  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of  exul- 
tation, "  have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the  ftage  •" 
Mallet  then  confcllcd  that  he  had  a  drama  in  his  hand>. 
Garrick  promilcd  to  aft  it :  and  Alfred  was  prtxluceJ. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Lite  of  the  duke  o;" 
Marlborough  Ihcws,  with  ftrong  ccmvidion,  how  litti.* 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  porthumous  renown.  U'luii 
he  died,  it  was  foon  determined  that  his  ftory  IhouM 
be  delivered  to  poftcriry ;  and  the  papers  fuppoted  tu 
contain  the  necelir/y  ir.torination  w^re  delivered  to  ihc 
!:)rd  Molefworrh,  N^hu  had  Iwen  his  favourite  in  Flan- 
den.     ^^'hcn  MoLuvonh  dial,  the  fume  pai>ers  ^crc 
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transferred  with  the  (ame  defigpi  to  Sir  Richard  Sccek, 
who  in  foiae  of  his  exigences  put  them  in  pawn.  Thef 
then  remained  with  the  old  dutcheis^  who  in  her  will 
affigned  the  ta0L  to  Glover  and  MaUeip  with  a  reward 
of  a  thouiand  pounds,  and  a  prohibitiop  to  iniert  any 
verfes.  Glover  rejeded,  I  fuppoie,  with  difilain  the 
legacy,  and  devolved  the  whole  work  upon  I^Ud ; 
who  luul  from  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough  a  penfion 
to  promote  his  induftry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dif- 
coveries  which  he  made ;  but  left  not,  when  he  ^d, 
any  hiftorical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  fervice  he  puUilhed 
Mujlafba^  with  a  Prologue  by  Thomfon,  not  mean, 
but  fkr  inferior  to  that  which  \yt  had  received  firom 
Mallet  for  Agamemnon.  The  Epilogue,  faid  to  be  writ- 
ten  by  a  friend,  was  compofed  in  hafte  by  Mallet,  in 
the  place  of  one  promiied,  which  was  never  given* 
Thb  tragedy  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  mailer. 
It  was  aded  at  Drury-Lane  in  1739,  axKl  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  was  never  revived. 

In  i  740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  menti- 
oned, the  mafque  of  Alfred^  in  conjunction  with 
Thomfon. 

For  (bme  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  reft.  After  a 
long  interval,  his  next  work  was  Amynior  and  Theodora 
(1747),  a  long  ftory  in  blank  verfe ;  in  which  it  can** 
not  -be  denied  that  there  is  copioufhefs  and  elegance 
of  language,  vigour  of  f^ntimcnt,  and  imagery  well 
adapted  CO  take  pofleflion  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank 
verfe.  This  he  fold  to  V^aillant  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  firft  fale  was  not  great,  and  it  is 
now  loft  in  fbrgetfulnefs. 

Mallet,  by  addrefs  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his  de- 
pendance  on  the  Prince,  found  his  wa^  to  Bolvci^^ 
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htckei  i  xmn  whofe  pride  and  petulance  made  hk 
kindnefs  difficult  to  gain^  or  keep,  and  whom  Mallet 
^  was  content  to  court  by  an  aft,  which,  I  hope,  was  un- 
willingly perfbrmed.  When  it  was  found  that  Pope 
had  clandeftinely  printed  an  unauthoriicd  number  of 
the  pamphlet  called  The  Patriot  tSngj  Bolingbroke,  in 
a  fit  of  ufelefs  fury,  refolved  to  blaft  his  memor)-,  and 
employed  Mallet  (1747)  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vo^eance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not  fpirit, 
to  refufe  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded,  not  long  after, 
with  the  legacy  of  lord  Bolingbroke*s  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written  during 
the  oppofition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to  Franklin,  as 
he  fuppofed,  in  perpetuity.  Thcfe,  among  the  reft, 
were  claimed  by  the  will.  The  queftion  was  referred 
to  arbitrators ;  but,  when  they  decided  againft  Mallet, 
he  refufed  to  yield  to  the  aw^d ;  and  b)'  the  help  of 
Millar  the  bookfeller  publiihed  all  that  he  could  iind, 
but  with  fuccefs  ver)'  much  below  his  expeftation. 

In  1 753,  his  mafquc  of  Britannia  was  aftcJ  at  Drury- 
Lane,  and  his  tragedy  of  £/t7rtf  in  1763;  in  \\hich 
year  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  book  of  Kntrics 
for  Ihips  in  the  port  of  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war,  when  the  nr.rion 
was  exafpcr-ted  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  was  eiuployc^d  to 
turn  the  publick  vengeance  upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a 
letter  of  accufation  under  the  charafter  of  a  Pui.n  Man. 
The  paper  was  with  great  induftry  circulated  and  dif- 
perfed  ;  and  he,  for  his  fcafonable  intervention,  had  a 
connderable  penfion  bcftowed  upon  him,  which  he  re- 
tained to  his  death. 

Towapis  the  eml  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife 
to  France ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  his  health  cic- 
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dining,  he  returned  alone  to  England,  and  died  in 
April  1765. 

He  was  twiee  married,  and  by  liis  firft  wife  had 
feveral  children.  One  daughter,  who  married  an 
Italian  of  rank  named  Cilefia,  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
jibniday  which  was  afted  at  Drury-Lane.  His  fecond 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  ileward,  who 
had  a  confiderable  fortune,  which  ihe  took  ctre  to  re* 
tain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  ftature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly 
formed ;  his  appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was 
agreeable,  and  he  iiiflered  it  to  want  no  recommenda* 
tion  that  drefs  could  give  it.  His  converiation  was 
elegant  and  eafy.  The  reft  of  Jiis  charafter  may,  with- 
out injury  to  his  memory,  (ink  into  (ilence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  clafs. 
There  is  no  fpecies  of  compofition  in  which  he  was 
eminent.  His  Dramas  had  their  day,  a  fliort  day, 
and  are  forgotten :  his  blank  verfe  feems  to  my  ear 
the  echo  of  Thomfon.  His  Life  of  Bacon  is  known 
as  it  is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no  longer 
mentioned.  His  works  are  fuch  as  a  writer,  buftling 
in  the  world,  Ihewing  himfelf  in  publick,  and  emerg- 
ing occafionally  from  time  to  time  into  notice,  might 
keep  alive  by  his  perfonal  influence  ;  but  which,  con- 
veying little  information,  and  giving  no  great  plea- 
fure,  muft  foon  give  way,  as  the  fuccefllon  of  things 
produces  new  topicks  of  converfation^  and  other-  modes 
of  amufement. 
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A    K   E    N    S    I    D    E. 


MARK  AKENSIDE  wis  bora  on  the  nimh  of 
November,  1 72 1 ,  at  Newcaftlc  upon  Tync.  His 
father  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the  Prclb)terian  fed ; 
his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumfden.  He  received 
the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-fchool 
of  Newcaftle  ;  and  was  afterwards  inftrufted  by  Mr. 
Wflfon,  who  kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh, 
that  he  might  qualify  himfcif  for  the  office  of  a  dif- 
fcnting  minifter,  and  received  fomc  afliftance  from  the 
fund  which  the  DilFenters  employ  in  educating  young 
men  of  fcanty  fortune.  But  a  wider  view  of  the  world 
opened  other  fcenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes :  he 
determined  to  ftudy  phyfic,  and  repaid  that  contribu- 
tion, which,  being  received  for  a  d liferent  purpofc,  he 
juftly  thought  it  difhonourablc  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  refulved  not  to  be  a  ciulLruIr.g 
minifter,  he  ccafcd  to  be  a  Diflenrcr,  1  km/.v  ntn.    He 
certainly  retained  an  unncceflary  and  outr.^.i^.^'js  Zv.ul 
4  V^\ 
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for  whit  he  called  aod  thought  liberty  ;  a  zeal  which 
fomecioies  di%uifes  from  the  world,  aod  not  rarely  from 
the  Qund  whidi  it  poflefies,  an  envious  defire  <^  plua- 
dering  wealth  or  degrading  greatnefs ;  and  of  which 
the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation  and  anardiyy  an 
impetuous  eagerncfs  to  fabvert  and  cGBifound^  wick 
very  little  care  what  flnll  be  ^:ablsihed« 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thoie  poets  who  bum  felt  very 
early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  thofe  (hidenrs 
who  have  very  early  ilored  their  memories  with  ientk* 
ments  and  images.  Ibfanyof  his  performances  were 
produced  in  his  youth ;  and  his  girateft  work^  tig 
PUafwns  of  Inmginatim^  appeared  in  1 744.  I  haye 
heaid  Dodiley,  by  whom  it  was  publiflied,  relate,  that 
when  the  copy  was  oflfered  Ikim,  the  price  demanded  - 
for  it,  which  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  be- 
ing foch  as  he  was  not  lacUned  to  give  precipitately, 
he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked  into 
it,  advifed  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  offer ;  for 
ibis  was  no  every-day  writer. 

In  1741  he  wens  to  Leyden,  in  purfuit  of  medical 
knowledge;  and  three  years  afterwards  (May  16, 1744) 
became  doftor  of  phyfick,  having,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Dutch  Univerfities,  publifhed  a  thefis, 
or  differtation.  The  fubjeft  which  he  chofe  was  tbe 
Ortpnal  and  Grazalb  of  the  Human  Fatus ;  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  departed,  with  great  judgement,  from 
the  opinion  then  eftablifhed,  and  to  have  delivered 
that  which  has  been  lince  confirmed  and  received. 

Akeniide  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every  notion 
that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  connefted  with 
the  found  of  liberty,  and,  by  an  excentricity  which 
fuch  difpofitions  do  not  eahly  avoid,  a  loverof  contri- 
dictioa, 
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diftioDy  and  no  friend  to  any  thing  cfiabliihed.  He 
adopted  Shaftelbury's  fooliih  aiTertion  of  the  eficKf 
of  ridicule  for  the  difcovery  of  troth.  For  thb  he  wai 
attacked  by  Warburton^  and  defended  by  Dyfia: 
Warburton  afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  ac  the 
end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  long  and  eager  difcuflion  of  this  idle  quef- 
tion,  may  eafily  be  colledked.  If  ridicule  be  applied  to 
any  pofition  as  the  teft  of  trath^  it  will  then  become  a 
queftion  whether  fuch  ridicule  be  juft ;  and  thb  caa 
only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth,  as  the  tci 
of  ridicule.  Two  men,  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the 
other  a  fmcied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while  equally  ex* 
po(ed  to  the  inevitable  coAfcquences  of  cowardice,  coo- 
temptuous  cenfure,  and  ludicrous  reprefcntation ;  and 
the  trae  date  of  both  cafes  muft  be  known,  before  it 
can  be  decided  whofe  terror  is  rational,  and  whofe  is 
ridiculous;  who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  defpifed. 
Both  are  for  a  while  equally  expofcd  to  laughter,  but 
both  are  not  therefore  equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died  before  he 
had  finifhed,  he  omitted  the  lines  which  had  given  oc- 
cafion  to  Warburton's  ohjedkions. 

He  publifhcd,  foon  after  his  return  from  Leydcn 
(1745),  his  iirft  colle£tion  of  odes ;  and  was  impel* 
led  by  hb  rage  of  patriotifm  to  write  a  vcr\'  acrimoni- 
ous epiftle  to  Pultcney,  whom  he  (tigmatizes.  under 
the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profcllion,  he  firft  com- 
menced phyfician  at  Northampton,  where  Dr.  Stone- 
houl'c  then  practifcd,  with  fuch  reputation  and  fuc- 
ccis;  that  :i  firangcr  was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  u^H>n 

him. 
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likn;  Akenfidc.  tried  the  ccmteft  a  while ;  uAi  hmbtg 
deafened  the  place  with  damocirs  for  Ubertyi  removed 
to  Hampftead^  where  he  refided  more  than  two  yearly 
and  then  fixed  himfelf  in  London^  the  proper  place  for 
a  man  of  accompliihments  like  his. 

At  Loiulon  he  was  known  as  a  pbet^  but  was  ftill  ttt 
make  his  way  as  a  phyfician ;  and  woold  periMips  have 
been  reduced  to  great  exigences,  but  that  M(r«  DfHaOf 
with  an  ardour  of  friendfhip  that  has  not  inany  exani- 
pies,  allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thus 
fupported,  he  advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputa- 
tion, biit  nei^er  attiincki  any  great  exteht  of  piraftice, 
or  eminence  of  popularity.  A  phyfician  in  a  great  citf 
feems  to  be  the  mbre  play-thing  of  Fortune ;  his  de- 
gree of  reputation  is,  for  the  mod  part;  tbtally  cafuaf : 
they  that  employ  hini,  khow  not  his  excellence ;  they 
that  rejeft  him,  know  lk)t  his  deficiefice.  ^y  ^  acutd 
obfervef,  who  had  looked  on  the  traniaftidhs  of  thi 
tnedicd  World  for  Half  a'ccntury,  a  Very  curious  hook 
might  be  written  on  the  Foriatie  of  Pbjficians. 

Akenfidc  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  his 
t)wn  fuccefs  :  he  placed  himfelf  iii  view  by  all  the  com- 
moii  methods ;  he  became  d  Fellow  of  the  ftoyai 
Society ;  he  obtained  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  wai 
admitted  iilto  the  College  of  Fhyficiaiis ;  he  wrotd 
little  poetr}'^  but  publilhed,  ffonl  time  to  tinle,  medical 
bflays  and  obfervations ;  he  became  phyfician  to  St* 
Thomas*s  Hofpitdl  •  he  tcld  tlie  OulftonisUi  Lechirei 
in  Anatomy ;  but  begin  to  give,  for  the  Crolihian 
Lefture,  a  hiftory  of  thtf  revival  of  Learning,  from 
Which  he  fooii  defifted ;  and,  in  converfation,  he  verjr 
eagerly  forced  himfelf  into  notice  by  an  ambitious 
bftentation  of  elegance  and  literature* 

Vol.  IV.  U  WV^ 
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:*  Hb  Difeonrft  <m  cbe  DTfentery  (1764) 
derdd  ts  -m  veiy  confpicuom  (pecimen  cf  L«tiiunr, 
which  entitled  him  to  the  fiune  height  of  pitee  UMog 
Ae  feholatt  as  he  poflMM  before  flxnong  the  wits ;  nA 
he  mij^t  perhaps  hare  rifen  to  a  greater  elevitkm  of 
diarafter,  but  that  his  (ladies  were  ended  with  his  fife, 
^apan^fever^  June  23, 1770,  in  the  forty- 
year  of  hU  age. 


AKENSIDE  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  didaOxck 
4Dd  lyrick  poet.  His  great  work  is  the  PUaJwra  ^ 
Imaginatkn ;  a  performance  which,  publilhed,  as  k 
waSy  at  the  age  of  twenty-tliree,  raifcd  expeftacioos 
that  were  not  aficnii'ards  very  amply  fatisfied.  It  has 
imdoubtedty  a  juft  claiaa  to  very  particular  notice^  as 
an  example  of  great  felicity  Of  genius,  and  uncommoa 
amplitude  of  acquifitions,  of  a  young  mind  ftorcd  with 
images,  and  much  cNcrcifcd  in  combining  and  com- 
paring them. 

With  the  philofojihical  or  religious  tenets  of  the 
author  I  have  nothing  to  do :  my  bufmcfs  is  with  his 
poetry.  The  fubjcdt  is  wcll-chofcny  as  it  includes  alt 
images  that  can  llrike  or  plcafc^  and  thus  comprifes 
ever)-  fpecies  of  poetical  delight.  The  only  ditiiculty  if 
in  the  choice  of  examples  and  IHiii^railcns,  and  it  is  doc 
eafy  in  fuch  exuberance  of  matter  to  find  the  middle 
point  between  penury  and  faiiay.  The  pans  fceni 
arti6cially  difpofcd,  with  fuificienr  coherence,  fo  as 
that  they  cannot  change  their  places  without  injury 
to  the  general  dcilgn. 

His  images  are  dii'playcd  wi:h  fuch  luxuriance  of  cx- 
prcfUon,  tha:  thev  ate  tuddtiv,  Uke  Budcc\  Moo:i,  by 
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%Viil  of  Ligbt;  they  are  fdrrtis  fantaftically  loft  under 
tuperfluity  of  drcfs.  Pars  minima  efl  ipfa  Pttella  fid. 
Tht  words  are  mokijflied  till  th^  fenfc  is  hardly  per- 
ceived ;  attention  deferts  the  mind,  and  fettles  in  the 
ttr.  The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay  dlTufion, 
Ametimes  amazed,  and  fometimes  delighted  ;  but,  af- 
ter many  turnings  in  the  flowery  labyrinth,  cBmes  put 
fls  he  went  in.  He  remarked  little,  and  laid  hold  oa 
nothing. 

To  his  vcrfificatfon  juftice  requires  that  praife  fhould 
not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fabrication  of  his  lines 
lie  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  other  writer  of  blank 
"vtxix^ ;  his  flow  is  fmooth,  knd  his  paufes  are  mufical ; 
'but  the  tronc^itenation  of  his^erfes  is  commonly  too 
long  continued,  and  the  full  clofe  does  not  recur  with 
ibffictent  frequency.  The  fenfe  is  carried  on  through 
^  long  intertex:urc  of  complicated  claufes ;  and  as  no* 
thing  is  dtftinguiflied,  nothing  is  remembered. 

The  extaiption  which  blank  verfe  affords  from  the 
Heceflity  of  doling  the  fenfe  with  the  couplet,  betrays 
luxuriant  and  adive  minds  into  fuch  felf-indulgencc, 
that  they  pile  image  upon  image,  ornament  upon  or- 
inament,  and  are  not  eafily  perfuaded  to  clofe  the  fcnie 
at  all.  Blank  terfe  will  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often 
found  inidefcription  exuberant,  in  argument  loquaci- 
ous, and  in  narration  tireibme. 

His  didion  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  profaick, 
tad  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is  to  be  com- 
taended  as  having  fewer  artifices  of  difguft  than  mofl: 
of  his  brethren  of  the  blank  fong.  He  rarely  either 
recalls  old  phrafes  or  twifts  his  metre  into  harfli  inver- 
fions.  The  fenfe  however  of  his  words  is  drained  ; 
when  be  views  the  Ganges  from  Alpine  beiihts ;  thnt 
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h^£mn  moimuins  Uke  die  Alps.  And  the  |Mdirit 
fuidy  intrudes,  but  when  was  blank  verfo  widioac 
pedantry  ?  tirhoi  he  tells  how  Ptamts  ablUve  /Ar/rfri 
rmMdcffime. 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry  diat 
he  intexided  to  revife  and  augment  this  work,  bat  died 
before  h^  had  completed  his  dcfign*  The  refMmed 
work  as  he  left  it,  and  the  additions  which  he  had 
made,  are  very  properly  retained  in  the  late  coUedioib 
He  feems  to  have  fomewhat  contrafted  his  diffiiiioQ ; 
but  I  know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  dofenejs 
what  he  has  bft  in  fpendor.  In  the  additional  book^ 
the  Tate  (f  Sokm  b  too  long. 

One  great  defeft  of  his  poem  is  very  properly  cen- 
fured  by  Mr.  Walker,  unlels  it  may  be  (aid  in  his  de- 
fence, that  what  he  has  omitted  was  not  property  b 
his  pbn.     ^^  His  picture  of  man  is  grand  and  beaun* 
*^  ful,  but  unfinilhed.     The  immonaliry  of  the  foul, 
*^  which  is  the  natural  confcqucnce  of  the  appetites  and 
^*  powers  (he  is  invefted  with,  is  fcarcely  once  hinted 
**  throughout  the  poem.     This  deficiency  is  amply 
**  fupplied  by  the  mafterly  pencil  of  Dr.  Young ;  who, 
^'  like  a  good  philofopher,  has  invincibly  proved  the 
*'  inunorcality  of  man,  from  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
*^  ceptions,  and  the  meannefs  and  mifery  of  his  ftate ; 
"  for  this  reafon,  a  fjw  pailages  arc  feledtcd  from  the 
**  NigM  Tboughtif  which,  with  thofe  from  Akenfide, 
^^  fiH^m  to  form  a  complete  vii^  of  the  powers,  fitua- 
•*  tion,  and  end  of  man.'*    Exerciftsfor  hnfrwfmcnt  in 
El^oiiicnf  p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  confidered ;  but  a 
ihort  confidcfation  will  difpatch  them.     It  is  not  eafy 
rogucfs  why  he  addicted  himielf  lb  diligently  to  lyrick 
5  \j«\xx^ 


^oetry^  bating  neithar  dK  esfe  and  lurinefs  rf  die 
lighter,  dot  the  xdiemenoe  and  defatMQof  the  grander 
ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon  his  harp^ 
%is  fomier  pofwers  ieem  to  deiert  Ilim ;  inc  int  n»^ 
longer  his  Jiuicuriance  of  cxpreffioii,  Bcur  Tariccy  of 
Images.  His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  hit  woids  indo* 
gmt.  Yet  Ciich  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that,  baring 
written  with  great  vigour  and  poi^nanqr  la^EfiJIt  t$ 
Qnrm,  he  transformed  it  afterwards  into  an  ode  JB£^ 
jgraceful  only  to  its  author^ 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  find;  theleft» 
ciments  commonly  want  force,  natoie,  or  novelty; 
tbe^UftipB  is  iQDAetimeshaIihanduncallti^tfaeftu^n 
iU-conffaufted  and  uppka&nt,  apd  the  rhymes  ijf^ 
fimant^  or  .unflgilfvdiy  dffyoShd^  top  difiant  firom  odk 
Other,  Of  arranged  with  too  little  regard  ^  e^bbj^ttbe^ 
Kpfe^  and  thejdTore  peipkni^  to  the  car,  whk^inj^ 
ftort  compofition  has  not  time  to  grow  familiar  w^, 
an  innovation.  ^ 

To  examine  Ibch  compofitions  fii^ly,  cannot  be  wt^' 
mured;  they  have  doubdefs  brig^xmr  and  darker 
|Nirts :  but  when  they  are  once  found  to  be  generally 
jflun,  all  fbrther  labour  may  be  fpared ;  for'  to' whtt 
1^  en  ^  work  be  criticifed  that  win  iM  be  liad  ? 
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TttOMAS  GRAY,  the  fon  of  Mr.Phnip  Grt^^ 
z  fcrivener  of  London,  was  born  In  CornhI\ 
?Iovember  26,  1716.  His  grammatical  education  k 
received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus^  bk 
mother's  brother,  then  afllftant  to  Dr,  George ;  anj 
^hcnhcleft  fchool,  in  1734,.  entered  a  pen lioncr  « 
Peterhoufc  in  Cambridge. 

The  trarifition  from  the  fchool  to  the  college  Is,  to 
nfloft  young  fcho]ars,  the  time  from  which  they  date 
their  years  of  manliood,  liberty,  and  happinefs ;  buc 
Gray  fccms  to  have  been  very  little  delighted  widi 
academical  gratifications ;  he  Ilkcd  at  Cambridge  net* 
ther  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fmhion  of -ftudv,  and  lived 
fuUenly  on  to  the  time  when  his  attendance  on  Icftures 
was  no  longer  rcquircil.  As  he  intended  to  profe(s  the 
Common  Law,  !ic  tocik  no  c^*j;rcc. 
I^W'h*::  he  had  I  ecu  at  Cambridge  about  five  vear5, 
Mr.  Horace  \\'.ilj'ole,  whofc  tricmlftiip  he  had  gained 
at  I-ton,  invltcu  l.ini  to  travel  with  him  as  his  corn- 
par  ion.  'I  lu'v  wandered  through  Fiance  into  Italy  ; 
aiAl  Gray's  Lct:trs  con  ain  a  very  pleaiing  account  of 
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auuxj  puts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  £riendihip$ 
BTC  eafily  difl<dvcd :  at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and 
parted;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to. have  it 
told  that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If  we  look  however 
without  prejudice  on  the  wodd^  we  ihall  find  that 
men^  whofe  con(cioufjie&  of  their  ^awn  merit  fets 
them  above  the  compliances,  of  fervility, .  ore.  apt 
enough  in  their  aflbciatioji  with  fuperiors  lo  wat^ 
their  own  dignity  with  traoblefome  and  punctilious 
jealoufy,  and  in  the  fervour  of  indepei)daope  co  ejuiGt 
that  attentioa  whidi  they  refiafe  to  pay^t  Part  they 
ilidy  whatever  was  the  quarrel ;  and  the  reft  of  their 
travels  was  doubtlefs  more  unplea(ant  to  ^m  both^ 
Gray  continued  his  jpurhcy  in  a  mani^er  iy^ti^-^^^O 
his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  occafional  fervanb 

He  returned  to  Ei^land  in  September  174I9  and  io 
about  two  months  afterwards  buried  his  fiitber ;  whip 
hady  by  an  injudicious  wafte  of  money  upon  a  new 
^loufe,  fo  nouch  leflened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought 
hioilelf  too  poor  to  (tudy  the  law.  He  therefore  re* 
tired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  foon  after  became  Ba- 
chelor of  Civil  Law ;  and  where,  without  liking  the 
place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  profef&ng  to  like  tliem> 
ke  pafled,  except  a  Ihort  reiidonce  at  London,  the  reft 
of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  Weft,  the 
fon  of  a  chancellor  gf  Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  h^ 
appears  to  have  fct  a  high  value,  and  who  deferved 
his  efteem  by  the  powers  which  he  fhews  in  bis  Let- 
ters, and  in  the  Ode  to  May^  which  Mr.  Mafon  has 
prefer\'ed,  as  well  as  by  the  fincerity  with  which,  when 
Gray  fcnt  him  part  of  jlgrippina^  a  tragedy  that  he 
had  juft  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probably 

U  4  inter- 
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iomroepted  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  and  which  tht 
jttdgement  of  every  reader  will  confirni.  It  was  err- 
bunly  no  lofs  to  the  Englifli  (lage  that  Apippina  was 
never  finilhed. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  feems  fjrft  to  have  applied 
hunfelf  ferioyfly  to  ppetry ;  for  in  this  year  were  pro- 
duced die  Ode  to  Springs  his  Prof^ed  ofEton^  and  his 
Ode  to  jUvirftty.  He  began  likewife  a  Latin  poenii  ii 
^mcipiU  coiitandl. 

it  may  be  coUefted  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Ma- 
ibn^  that  his  firft  ambition  was  to  have  excelled  ia 
Latin  poetry :  perhaps  it  were  re^fqnablc  to  wifli  that 
he  had  profecuted  his  defign ;  for  though  there  u  ai 
pirefent  fixne  embarraffinent  in  his  phrafe,  and  foam 
harflmefi  in  his  Lyrick  numbers,  his  copioufiiefs  cf 
language  is  fuch  as  very  few  poffcfs ;  and  his  lines, 
even  when  imperfedk,  difcover  a  writer  whom  praftice 
would  quickly  have  made  ikilfuL 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhoufe,  ycvf  little  fblicitous 
what  others  did  or  thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind 
and  enlarged  his  views  without  any  pthcr  pur;K>fe  than 
of  improving  and  amufing  himfclf ;  when  Mr.  Mafon, 
being  elefted  fellow  of  Pcmbrokc-hall,  brought  him 
a  companion  who  was  afterwards  to  \k  his  editor^  and 
whofe  fondnefs  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a  zeal 
of  admiration,  which  cannot  be  reifonal^ly  expected 
from  the  neutrality  of  a  ftranger  and  the  coldncfs  of  a 
critick. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  C1747)  an  ode  on  the 
Death  of  Mr.  WalfoUU  Cat ;  and  the  year  aftcrv  ards  at- 
tempted a  poem  of  more  importance,  on  Uavcrnrrunt 
gnd  EducattM^  of  which  the  fragments  which  remain 
have  manv  excellent  lines. 
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His  next  produftion  (1750)  wu  bis  far-fameA 
EUgy  in  ibe  CbunihyMrd,  which^  finding  its  way  into  « 
Magazine^  firft,  I  believe,  made  him  known  to  die 
publick. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about  this  timtt 
gaveoccafion  to  an  odd  oompofition  called  a  Long  Simj^ 
which  adds  little  to  Gray's  chaira&er» 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  pul^ihed  (1753)9  widi 
defigns  by  Mr.  Bentley,  and,  that  they  might  ia 
ibme  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only  one  fide  of 
each  leaf  3vas  printed.  I  believe  the  poems  and  the 
plates  recommended  each  other  lb  well,  that  the  whol^ 
impreffion  VW  Iqoq  bought,  This  year  he  loft  lus 
mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  fome  young  men  oC 
thecoUege,  wbofe  chambers  were  near  his,  divpito^i 
themfelves  \\1th  difiurbing  him  by  frequent  and  trett? 
blefome  noifes,  and,  as  is  faid,  by  pranks  yet  inore 
ofieniive  apd  contemptuous.  This  infblenoe,  havii^ 
endured  it  a  while,  he  reprelented  to  the  governors  of 
the  fbciety,  among  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends  ; 
and,  finding  his  complaint  little  regaided,  removed 
himfelf  to  Pembroke-hall. 

In  1757  he  publiihed  The  Progrtfi  ef  Poetry  gnd  Tbe 
Bard  J  two  compofitions  at  which  the  readers  of  poetry 
Kere  at  firft  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amazement. 
Some  that  tried  them  confeflcd  their  inability  to  ua* 
derftand  them,  though  Warburton  faid  that  they  were 
underftood  a^  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shak- 
fpeare,  which  it  is  the  faihion  to  admire.  Garrick 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praife.  Some  hardy  cham- 
pions imdenook  to  reibue  them  from  negle^  and  ia 

aihort 
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t  Aott  fitne  toitny  wfcre  oonteat  to  be  (hews  bemist 
wludi  they  cbuid  DOt  fee. 
Gny's  fcpiltatioD  was  now  £6  high,  thit,  tfter  the 

death  of  Gibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  refufiog  thi 
liDrel,  which  was  then  beftowed  oq  Mr.  Whitthcad. 

His  cutiollty,  not  loag  after,  drew  him  mwmy  firooi 
Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Muftum,  where  hi 
ft£ded  near  three  years,  reading  and  tTBoferibiag; 
•ftd>  ft^  far  as  can  be  difcovered,  very  little  iflfafied 
hf  two  odes  on  Obiivion  and  Obfcurity^  in  which  hii 
Lyrick  petibrmances  were  ridic\ded  with  modi  ooo* 
lempt  and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Profeltbr  of  Modem  Hiftory;«l  Cambridp 
died,  he  was,  as  he  fays,  ccckered  andfpirited  up^  till  he 
ifltcd  il  of  lord  Bute,  who  fent  him  a  civil  rdfui^ ;  and 
#Ve  place-  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket^  the  tutor  of 
Sir  James  Lowther. 

His  conftiiut&on  was  weak,  and  believing  that  his 
health  was  promoted  by  cxercife  and  change  of  place, 
he  undertook  (1763)  a  journey  into  Scotland,  ct 
which  his  account,  fo  far  as  it  extends,  is  \ct\  cu- 
tions  and  ek^ant :  for  as  his  comprchcmion  was  am* 
pie,  his  curiofity  cxrcndcil  ro  all  the  works  of  art,  ill 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  nionunicnts  of 
ptft  events.  He  natur^illy  conrraiited  a  tVicndlhip  \%  ith 
Dr.  Beattie,  whom  ho  found  a  ptKrt,  a  philofophcr, 
tnd  a  good  man.  The  MaretVi-.al  College  at  Abcr? 
dcen  ofiered  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  v^\  L:iws,  which, 
having  omitted  to  t.ike  it  at  C;::i:l  ridgj,  he  thoughi 
it  drccnt  to  refute. 

What  he  had  fi-rinerly  fi»licitid  in  vain,  was  at  laft 
given  him  without  fulicitation.  Tlu  Profcllurtlup  ol" 
Hillary  bwcanio  r.i^iin  vacan:,  :i:id  lu  received  (^irnS) 

1.1 
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tpa  oflbr  of  it  from  the  duke  of  Qraftoo,  He  aceepttd| 
and  retained  it  to  bis  death  $  always  defigning  k&ures^ 
but  never  reading  ^hem;  uaeafy  lu:  hisi  negle&  #{ 
duty,  and  appeafing  his  uneafidefs  with  defigps  of 
refarmation^  and  with  a  refolution  which  he  believed 
himfelf  to.  have  made  of  refigning  the  ofl|ce»  if  hft 
found  himfelf  unable  to  difcharge  it.  i 

111  hec^lth  made  another  jbufneir  neceflary,  'ahd  htt 
▼ifited  (1769)  Wtftihoteland  and  Ctimberfamd.  H6 
|hat  reads. his  epiftolary  narration  wiihes^  that  to 
travel,  s^ld  to  tell  his  travels^  had  bee^  more  6f  his 
cmpbymeht ;  but  it  is  by  ftudying  at  home  that  vft 
mfiA  detain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelligettce 
and  improvement^ 

His  travels  and  his  ftudies  were  now  near  their  end. 
The  gout,  of  which  he  had  fuilained  many  weak  kl$* 
tacks,  fell  upon  his  iiomach,  and,  yielding  t6  no  me^ 
^icines,  produced  ftrong  convulfions^  which  (July  3#^ 
1771)  terminated  in  death. 

His  charafter  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  ds  Nfir.  Mafbii 
has  done,  from  a  Letter  written  to  my  friiend  Mr.  Bof- 
well,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  redor  rf  St.  Gluvtaj 
in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as  willing  a&  his  warmeft  ivell* 
wilher  to  believe  it  true. 

^^  Perhaps  he  was  the  mod  learned  man  in  Europe. 
^^  He  was  equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and 
'^  profound  parts  of  fcience,  and  that  not  fuperfi* 
\^  daily  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every  branch  of 
*'  hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read  all  the 
'^  original  hiftorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ; 
i^  and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticifm,  metaphy- 
^^  lies,  morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his 
*'  ftudy  ;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were  his  fa- 
2  ♦*  vourite 
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^'  Toiirite  tmuieiiients ;  and  he  had  a  fine  tafte  m 
^*  pamcing,  printly  architefturc,  and  gardening.  VTA 
^^  fuch  a  fund  of  knowledge,  his  conveiiation  owft 
^  ha^e  been  equally  inftrufting  and  entertaining ;  buc 
^'  he  was  alfo  a  good  man,  a  man  of  virciic  and  hu« 
^*  manicy.  There  is  no  diarafter  without  fome  (pcck| 
*^  fome  imperfedion ;  and  I  think  the  greateft  defeft 
^*  in  his  was  an  afieftation  in  delicaey,  or  rather  cf* 
*'  feminacVy  and  a  vifible  faftidioufnefs,  or  contcnpc 
*'  and  difdain  of  his  inferiors  in  fcicnce.  He  aUb 
*'  had,  in  fome  degree,  that  weaknefs  wliich  difgufted 
«  Voluiw  (b  much  in  Mr.  Congre  .\-  -  though  he 
M  feemed  to  val^ie  others  chiafly  accoru&ng  to  the  pior 
'^  gre(s  they  had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  ooold 
^'  not  bear  to  be  conddered  himfelf  merely  as  a  roan  cf 
f^ letters;  and  though  without  birth,  or  fomme,  or 
*'  ftajt^OBt  his  dcfirc  was  to  be  looked  uppn  as  a  pri* 
«<  yate  independent  gfsntlefpan,  who  read  for  his  amuiet 
^^  ment.  Perhaps  it  may  be  (aid.  What  iignifies  (q 
^^  much  knowledge,  when  it  produced  fo  little  ?  Is  it 
^'  wwth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial 
^  but  a  few  |iocms  ?  Bm  let  it  be  confidcrcd  that  Mr. 
*>  Gray  was,  to  others,  at  leaft  innocently  emplo)'cd ; 
<^  to  himfelf,  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  paflcd 
*<  agreeably ;  he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  ac- 
<<  quifition  in  fcience  i  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his 
^*  heart  foftened,  his  virtue  ftrcngthencd ;  the  world 
'<  wd  mankind  were  ihewn  to  him  without  a  maik  i 
^*  and  he  was  taught  to  conlider  every  thing  as  trifling, 
**  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wife  man,  except 
<«  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue,  in 
**  thu  fta;e  wherein  God  huth  placed  us." 

To 
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-TV)  this  dharafter  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a:  nfcrre  par- 
ticular account  of  Gray's  (kill  in  zoology.  He  faai 
Tcmarked^  that  Grzfs  effeminacy  was  affeded  moft 
t^0re  tbofe  whom  be  did  not  wijb  to  pleafe ;  and  that  he 
is  imjuftly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his  kAc 
reafon  of  preference^  as  he  paid  his  efteem  to  none 
whom  he  did  not  likewife  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  il%ht  infpeftioa 
c»f  his  Letters  in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged 
me,  is,  that  his  mind  had  a  large  grafp ;  that  his  cu* 
riofity  was  unlimited,  and  his  judgement  cultivated  i 
that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved 
at  all,  but  that  he  was  faftidious  and  hard  to  plealc. 
His  contempt  however  is  often  employed,  where  I 
hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon  fcepticifin,  and  tn^^ 
fidelity.  His  Ihort  account  of  Shaftefbury  I  witt 
infert. 

,  '^  You  (ay  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord  Shaftefbury 
^^  came  to  be  a  philofopher  in  vogue ;  I  will  tell  you : 
**  firft,  he  was  a  lord ;  fecondly,  he  was  as  vain 
*'  as  any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly,  men  are  very 
^'  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  underftand ; 
•*  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at  all,  pro- 
f  ^  vided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  believr  it ; 
*^  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road,  even  when 
^^  that  road  Ic^s  no  where ;  fixthly,  he  was  reckoned 
^^  a  fine  writer,  and  feems  always  to  mean  more  than 
•*  he  {aid.  Would  you  have  any  more  reafons  ?  An 
*'  intery^al  of  above  forty  years  has  pretty  well  deftroyed 
'^  the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners ; 
^^  vanity  is  no  longer  intercfted  in  the  matter  ;  for  a 
^^  new  road  is  become  an  old  one.'' 

Mr. 


•  l/^^hbCm  his  added,  ftom  hit  Mm  luxMHcdge^ 
tint  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of 
say.;  and  chat,  out  of  the  little  that  he  had,  he 
wry  willing  to  help  the  neceffitous. 

As  a  wriier  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not 
write  his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and  then  correft  dienit 
bat  laboured  every  line  as  it  arofe  in  the  train  of  com* 
pofitkm ;  and  he  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that 
he  OQuld  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy 
moments  I  a  fantafttck  foppery,  to  which  my  kindnefi 
far  a  man  of  learning  and  of  virtue  wtihes  him  to  hate 
(uperior* 
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hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name,  if 
I  confefs  that  I  contemplate  it  with  lc(s  pleafurc  than 
his  life. 

His  ode  on  Sfring  has  fomething  poetical,  both  in 
the  language  and  the  thought ;  but  the  language  is 
too  luxuriant,  and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new. 
There  has  of  late  arifen  a  prafticc  of  giving  to  adjec- 
tives derived  from  fubftancivcs,  the  termination  of 
participles;  fuch  as  the  cultured  plain,  the  dijijffd 
bank  j  but  I  was  forr\'  to  fee,  in  the  lines  of  a  fcholaf 
like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring.  The  morality  is  na- 
tural, but  too  ftale ;  the  conclufion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  doubtlefs  by  its  author 
confidcred  as  a  trille,  but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In 
the  firft  (lanza  tbe  azure fltnvers  that  hlozLj  (hew  rcfo- 
lutely  a  rhyme  is  fometimcs  made  when  it  cannot  eafilv 
be  found.  Selimay  the  G/r,  is  called  a  nymph,  with 
fomc  violence  both  to  langv.agc  and  fenfc;  but  there 

is 
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is  good  life  fltt|d«  gf  it  wl^ep  it  is  dooc ;  for  of  tbt 
two  lines, 

What  female  bDait  can  gold  defpiie  ^ 
Whatcarfsarcrfctofilh? 

the  firft  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  an^  the  (econd 
only  to  the  cat.  The  fixth  ftanza  contains  a  melan- 
chdy  truth,  that  afavmte  bos  na  friend;  but  the  laft 
ends  in  a  pointed  fentence  of  no  relation  to  the  pur* 
pofe ;  if  what  gUfterid  had  been  goU^  the  cat  would 
not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if  ihe  had,  would 
not  kfs  have  been  drowned. 

The  Pro/pea  if  Etm  allege  fuggefts  nothing  to 
Gray,  which  every  beholder  does  not  equally  think 
and  feeL  His  fupplication  to  father  Thames ^  to  tdl 
him  who  drives  the  hoop  or  tofles  the  ball^  is  ufilefi 
and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no  better  means  of 
knowing  than  himfelf.  His  epithet  tuxom  health  is  nqc 
elegant ;  he  feems  not  to  underftand  the  word*  Gray 
thought  his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  re- 
mote from  common  ufe  :  finding  in  Drj^den  honey  re- 
doleni  of  Springs  an  cxprefTion  that  reaches  the  utmoft 
limits  of  our  language,  Gray  drove  it  a  little  more 
beyond  common  apprchenfion,  by  making  gales  to  be 
redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

Of  the  Ode  on  Adverftty^  the  hint  was  at  firft  taken 
from  0  Diva  J  gratum  qua  regis  Aniium  ;  but  Gray  has 
excelled  his  original  by  the  variety  of  his  fcntiments, ' 
and  by  their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at 
once  poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not  by  flight  objec- 
tions violate  the  dignity. 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  mc  to  the  wonderful 
Wonder  of  Wonders ^  tlie  two  Sifter  Odes ;  by  which, 
though  cither  vulgar  ignorantc  or  common  fenfc  at 
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firil  umvorfilljr  reeded  them,  nmny  htve  Jxdi  flki 
perfuaded  to  think  themfelves  delisted.  I  am  one  of 
tfaolc  that  are  willing  to  be  ploi&dy  and  chettliM 
would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  firft  ftanza  of  tiw 
Frogreft  vfFoitry. 

Gray  feems  in  his  rapture  to  coiifomid  the  images 
^fpreadingfiund  ami  runmt^  water.  A  Jtte4m  afmiifd 
may  be  allowed ;  but  where  does  Mafitk^  huweiq 
Jmooth  andftrang^  after  having  vifited  the  verdami  vak$^ 
tmo!  dffton  tbefieef  Qmain^  fo  as  that  ruks  and  madtBag 
graves  rebellow  to  the  rcarf  If  this  be  faid  of  Mafiek^ 
&  is  nonfenfe ;  if  it  be  (aid  of  Water ^  it  is  pnrKtng  to 
the  purpofe. 

The  fecond  ftanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car  and  Jore's 
cagle^  is  unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticifib  dif* 
^ains  to  chafe  a  fchool-boy  to  his  common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likcwifc  be  objefted,  that  it  b 
drawn  from  Mytholog}^  though  fuch  as  may  be  moft 
eafily  aflimilated  to  real  life.  Idalia's  vehet^grcem  has 
ibmething  of  cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn 
from  Nature  ennoulcs  Art ;  an  epithet  or  meuphor 
drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray  is  too  food 
of  words  arbitrarily  compounded.  Mjny-rwihilu^ 
was  formerly  cenfured  as  not  an.UogicaI ;  we  may  (ay 
many-JfcUed^  but  Icarccly  many-  potiing.  This  ftaaza, 
however,  has  fomeching  plcafing. 

Of  the  fecond  ternary  of  ftanzas,  the  flrft  indeavours 
to  tell  fomethingy  and  would  have  told  it,  had  it  zkx 
been  cro(red  by  Hyperion :  the  fecond  dcfcribcs  well 
enough  the  univcrfal  prcvr.lcnce  of  Poetry  ;  bur  I  am 
afraid  that  the  conclufion  will  not  rife  from  the  prc- 
mills.  The  caverns  of  the  North  anJ  the  plains  of 
Chili  arc  not  the  relldcnccs  of  CUry  andgeacrcus  Shame. 
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JBut  that  Poetry  and  Virtue  go  always  together  is  an 
opinion  fo  pleafing^  that  I  can  forgive  him  who  refolves 
to  think  it  true. 

The  third  ftanza  founds  big  witl^  t)clpbij  and  Egean, 
and  Iliffuiy  and  Meander ^  and  ballozved  fountain  and 
folemn  found ;  but  in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  pf 
cumbrous  fplendor  which  we  wiih  away.  His  pofition 
is  at  laft  felfe :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
fix)m  whom  he  derives  our  firft  fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy 
was  over- run  by  tyrant  power  and  coward  vice;  nor  was  - 
our  ftate  much  better  when  we  firft  borrowed  the 
Italian  arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firft  gives  a  mythological 
birth  of  Shakfpeare.  What  is  faid  of  that  mighty 
genius  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  faid  happily  :  the  real  cf- 
fc^  of  this  poetical  power  are  put  out  of  fight  by  the 
pomp  of  machinery.  Where  truth  is  fufiicient  to  fill 
the  mind,  fiftion  is  worfe  than  ufelefs ;  the  counterfeit 
debaies  the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindnefs,  if  we  fuppofe  it 
caufed  by  ftudy  im  the  formatioh  of  his  pcJem,  a  fup- 
pofition  lurely  allowable,  is  poetically  true,  and  hap- 
pily  imagined.  But  the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  two 
courfersj  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  which 
any  other  rider  may  be  placed. 

The  Bard  appears,  at  the  firft  view,  to  be,  as  AI«  . 
garotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the 
prophecy  of  Nereus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  fuperior  to 
its  original ;  and,  if  preference  depends  only  on  the 
imagery  and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judge- 
ment is  right.  There  is  in  The  Bard  more  force,  more 
thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to  copy  is  lefs  than 
to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily  produced 
ta  wrong  time.  The  fiftion  of  Horace  was  to  the 
y0L.  IV,  X  '^otvvww 
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Romans  credible ;  but  its  revival  difgufts  as  widi  ap> 
parent  and  unconquerable  falfehood.     Increduhi  mB. 

To  feleft  a  fingular  event,  and  fwell  it  to  a  giant*! 
bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of  fpedtres  and  predic- 
tions, has  little  difficulty ;  for  he  that  forfakes  the  pro- 
btble  may  always  find  the  manxUous.  And  it  \m 
little  ufc ;  we  are  aflefted  only  as  we  believe ;  we  ne 
improved  only  as  we  find  fomething  to  be  imitated  or 
declined.  I  do  not  fee  that  The  Bard  promotes  any 
truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  ftanzas  are  too  long,  efpecially  his  epodes ;  the 
ode  is  finifhed  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  meafureSi 
and  confequently  before  it  can  receive  plcafurc  from 
their  confonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  firft  ftanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  et^ 
lebrated ;  but  technical  beauties  can  give  prailc  edy 
to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  raft 
abruptly  upon  his  fubjeA,  that  has  road  the  ballad  of 
Johnny  Armjlrov^y 

Js  there  evei  a  nu2n  In  nH  ScctLn^l-^ 

The  initial  refcmblances,  or  alliterations,  ruin^  ndh* 
le/s,  helm  or  batiberk^  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  pocia 
that  endeavours  at  fuhlimity. 

In  the  fecond  ft;in/.a  the  Bard\%\VQ\\  dcicribed; 
but  in  the  third  we  h.ive  the  puerilities  of  obibletc 
mythology.  W'h-jn  we  arc  told  that  CadzvaiU  titftl'i 
ibe  Jhrmy  n/tin,  and  tliat  M:drei  made  ku^e  Plinlimmn 
Imv  his  ckud'top\i  bcaJy  attention  rtcoils  from  the  re- 
petition of  a  t^lc  that,  even  when  it  was  firft  heard, 
wm;  hcnrJ  with  Icnrn. 

The  ijcavh:^  of  the  whulirj^  Jkctt  he  borrowed,  as  he 
nwns,  from  the  nonhern  IVirds ;  but  their  texture, 
hnw  4. ;  er,  w  .-is  vciy  \^ro^cTly  the  work  of  female  powers, 
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as  tlie  art  of  fpinning  the  diread  of  life  in  another  my- 
thology. Theft  is  ahvays  dangerous  ;  Gray  has  made 
weavers  of  his  (laughtered  bards^  by  a  fiftion  outrage- 
ous and  incongruous.  They  arc  then  called  upon  to 
lVem)€  tbi  warp^  and  weave  the  woof^  perhaps  w  ith  no 
great  propriety;  for  it  is  by  crofling  tlie  ww/"\vith  the 
n/tfr^  that  men  weave  the  web  or  piece ;  and  the  firft 
Ikie  was  dearly  bought  by  the  admiffion  df  its  wretched 
correfpondent,  Give  ampie  room  and  verge  enough.  He 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  ftanza  of  the  fecond  ternary  is  commend- 
ed, I  think^  beyond  its  merit.  The  perfonification  is 
indiftinft.  Tbirji  and  Hunger  arc  not  alike ;  and  their 
features,  to  make  the  imagery  perfeft,  ihould  have 
been  difariminated»  We  are  told,  in  the  fame  flanza, 
how  lowers  are  fed.  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for 
particular  faults ;  yet  let  it  be  obfervcd  that  the  ode 
might  have  been  concluded  with  an  aftion  of  better 
example  ;  but  fuicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  cx- 
pence  of  thought. 

Thefc  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumnlations 
of  ungraceful  ornaments;  they  ftrike,  rather  than 
pleafe ;  the  images  are  magnified  by  affectation ;  the 
language  is  laboured  into  harfhnefs.  The  mind  of  tlio 
Writer  feems  to  work  with  unnatural  violence.  DotibUy 
double^  toil  and  trouble.  He  has  a  kind  of  ftrutting 
dignity,  and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and 
his  ftruggle  arc  too  vifiblc,  and  there  is  too  lit  tic  ap- 
pearance of  eafe  and  nature. 

To  fay  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjiift  :  a 
man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great  induftiy, 
could  not  but  produce  fomething  valuable.  When  he 
plcafes  Iciift,  it  can  only  be  laid  that  a  good  deiign  was 
ill  diredtcd. 

XT'* 
2  rvv:. 
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His  ttwflations  of  Northern  and  Welih  Poeorj  de- 
ierve  praife ;  the  imagery  is  preferved,  perhaps  often 
improved ;  but  the  language  b  unlike  the  lac^uage  d 
other  poets. 

In  the  charader  of  his  El^  I  rgoice  to  concurwidi 
the  common  reader ;  for  by  the  conmion  fenfe  of  r» 
ders  uncorrupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all  the 
refinements  of  fubtilty  and  the  dogmatiliji  of  kam- 
ing,  muft  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical  bo> 
nours.  The  Cburcb^ard  abounds  with  images  whick 
find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind,  and  with  {enttmeots  to 
which  every  bofom  returns  an  echo.  The  four  ftanzis» 
beginning  Tit  even  ibefe  tones,  are  to  me  original :  I 
have  never  feen  the  notions  in  any  other  place  ;  yet  he 
that  reads  them  here  perfuades  himfelf  that  he  Ihi 
always  felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  k 
had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  ufelefs  to  praife  him. 
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GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  the  fen  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton  of  Hagley  ia  Worcefter* 
fliire,  was  bom  ia  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
where  he  was  fo  much  diftinguilhed,  that  his  exercifes 
were  recommended  as  models  to  his  fchool-fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Chrift-church,  where  he  re- 
tained the  fame  reputation  of  fuperiority,  and  difplayed 
his  abilities  to  the  publick  in  a  poem  on  BUnbeim. 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe  and  profe. 
His  Progrefs  of  Love,  and  his  Perfian  Letters^  were 
both  written  when  he  was  very  young ;  and,  indeed, 
the  charafter  of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in  both. 
The  Verfes  cant  of  fliepherds  and  flocks,  and  crooks 
drefled  with  flowers ;  and  the  Letters  have  fomething 
of  that  indiftinft  and  headftrong  ardour  for  liberty 
which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he  enters 
the  world,  and  always  fufFers  to  cool  as  he  pafles  for- 
ward. 

He  (laid  not  long  at  Oxford ;  for  in  1 728  he  began 
bis  travels,  and  faw  France  and  Italy.    WTien  he  re- 
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turned,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  parUament,  and  fooadil* 
tir.guiflied  himfelf  among  the  moft  eager  opponents  di 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  his  father,  who  wds  Coor 
iulfljoner  of  the  Admiralty,  always  voted  with  ik 
Court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttclton  vn 
fccn  in  cvcrj^  account  of  ever)'  debate  in  the  Houfi:  rf 
Commons.  He  oppofcd  the  (landing  army ;  he  op- 
polcd  the  excifc;  he  fupported  the  motion  for  pcilu- 
oning  the  King  to  remove  Walpole.  His  zea!  wa 
confidercd  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  violent,  but  ii 
acrimonious  and  malignant ;  and  when  \^'alpo!c  was 
at  laft  hunted  from  his  places,  every  etVort  was  nude 
by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  lud,  to  cxduck 
L)  ttclton  from  the  Secret  Committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven  from 
St.  James's,  kept  a  fcparatc  court,  and  opened  kls 
arms  to  the  opprn^nis  of  rhc  minlQrv.  NIr.  Lyncl- 
Ton  licrnnic  his  k-crcMrx*,  :i:v.l  was  luppofcd  t(^  h::\- 
gr^'.i    i:  lii^MV.  •  in  tl:j  i!:r '"^:o::  ^t*  hiN  coudud.     11: 
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ipended  him  among  the  other  patriots.  This  drew 
upon  him  the  reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  hou{e» 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lam* 
pooner  {o  unjuft  and  licentious.  Lyttelton  fupported 
his  friend,  and  replied,  that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to 
be  received  into  the  familiarity  of  fo  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he  married  (1741) 
]^ifs  Lucy  Fortefcue  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  he  had 
a  fon,  the  late  lord  Lyttelcon,  and«  two  daughters, 
and  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  connubial  felicity :  but  human  pleafures 
are  fhort ;  ihe  died  in  childbed  about  five  years  after* 
wards,  and  he  folaced  his  grief  by  writix^a  long  poem 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himfelf  to  perpetual 
folitude  and  forrow ;  for,  after  a  while,  he  was  content 
to  feek  happinefs  again  by  a  fccond  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rich ;  but  the  experiment  was 
unfucccfsful. 

At  length,  after  a  long  ftruggle,  Walpole  gave  way, 
and  honour  and  profit  were  diilributed  among  his  con** 
querors.  Lyttclton  was  made  ( 1 744)  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Trcafury  \  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in 
iupporting  the  fchcmcs  of  the  miniftrj'. 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  fo  much  engage  him  as 
to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of  more  im- 
portance. He  had,  in  the  pride  of  juvenile  confi- 
dence, with  the  help  of  corrupt  converfation,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity ;  but  he  thought 
the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doul>t 
or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  himfelf  ferioully  to 
the  great  queftion.  His  ftudies,  being  honeft,  ended 
in  conviiiion.     He  found  that  religion  was  true,  and 
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what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to  teach  (1747)1 
by  OvjervatiMS  on  the  Cortoerfim  of  St.  Paul ;  a  txeatife 
CO  which  infidelity  has  never  been  aUe  to  fabricate  a 
fpecious  anfwer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  hap* 
pincls  of  feeing,  and  ezprefled  liis  pleafure  in  a  lener 
which  dcferves  to  be  infened. 

'^  I  have  read  your  rtligious  ntatifc  with  infinite 
^^  pleafure  and  ^tisfiiftion.  The  ftyle  is  fine  and  dear, 
'^  the  argunients  clofe,  cogent,  and  irrefiftiblc.  May 
^^  the  King  of  kings,  whofe  glorious  caufe  you  have  fo  | 
^^  well  defended,  reward  your  pious  labours,  and  gnus 
*'^  that  I  may  be  found  worthy,  through  the  mcriu  of 
^'  Jefus  Chr\ft,'to  bean  eye-wiinefs  of  that  happineis 
*^  which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  bellow  upon 
<<  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  ihall  never  cxafe  glorif\'- 
«<  ing  God,  for  having  endowed  you  with  foch  ufcful 
^'  talents,  and  giving  me  fo  good  a  fon. 

"  Your  affedkionatc,  father, 

"  Thomas  LYrrELros."" 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751),  by  the  death  of  hi$ 
father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  u  i:h  a  large  eft  arc, 
which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not  augment,  he  was 
carer  il  id  adorn,  by  a  houfe  of  great  cLgance  and  cx- 
pence,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration  of  his 
park. 

As  he  continued  his  afriviry  In  parliament,  he  was 
graiKiaUy  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  ir.d  preferment ; 
antl  ucioriiliigly  was  made  in  time  (1754)  cofi'ercr  and 
privy  counlcljor:  this  place  he  exchanged  next  year 
Un  ;hc  grcui  otlicc  of  chancellor  of  the  Kxrhccjucr ; 
an  oti'uc,  howe\er,  that  required  fome  quaiiiicaions 
which  he  loon  ncrcvivcd  hinilelf  to  want. 

1  he  \XAv  after,  bis  ciirioliiy  led  him  into  Wales ;  oif 
which  he  lui  ^ivcn  an  accpx^ooXi  ^\\\^^^  t^s\vii\  >kvOcl 
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fso  muck  sffediatkm  of  delight,  to  Archibald  Bower, 
z  man  of  whom  he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more  fa** 
vourable  than  he  {earns  to  have  deferved,  and  whom, 
having  oncpeTpoufed  his  intereftand  fame,  he  never* 
was  pcrfuaded  to  difown.  Bower,  whatever  was  his 
moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities ;  attacked  as 
be  was  by  an  nniver&l  outcry,  $md  that  outciy,  as  ic 
,&ems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he  l^pt  his  ground ;  at  laft, 
when  his  defences  began  to  fail  him,  he  fallied  oqc 
upon  his  adverlkries,  ^  his  adver&ries  retreated.  • 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  publiihed  his  Diabgnei 
^ihe  DhuI^  which  were  very  eaginly  read,  though  the 
produ&ion  rather,  as  it  feems,  of  leifure  th^n  of  ftudy, 
rather  effuiions  than  compofitions.  The  name^  of  his 
perfons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their 
converfation ;  and  when  they  have  met,  they  too  ofbOK 
part  without  any  conclufion^  He  has  copied  Fenelan 
more  than  FontmeUe^ 

When  they  were  firft  publiflied,  they  were  kindly 
commended  by  the  Critical  Reviewers  -,  and  poor  Lyt- 
telton, with  humble  gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note 
which  I  have  read,  acknowledgements  which  can  never 
be  proper,  fince  they  mud  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or 
for  juftice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign,  the  in- 
aufpicious  ^commencement  of  the  war  made  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  miniftry  unavoidable.  Sir  George  Lyttel- 
ton, lohng  with  the  reft  his  employment,  was  recom- 
pcnfed  with  a  peerage;  and  reftcd  from  political  turbu- 
iencc  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

His  laft  literary  produftion  was  his  Hijiorj  of  Henry 
ike  Secend^  elaborated  by  the  fearchcs  and  deliberations 
of  twenty  years,  and  publilhed  with  luch  anxiety  as 
4>Dly  k'ojuty  can  dictate. 
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Tke  (lory  of  this  publication  is  remirkablc  Tks 
whole  work  was  printed  twioe  over,  a  great  part  of  it 
throe  times,  and  many  iheets  four  or  five  times.  The 
book{ellers  paid  for  the  iirft  impreffion;  but  tht 
charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the  prefs  were  it 
the  expence  of  the  author,  whofe  ambitious  accuracy 
is  known  to  have  coft  him  at  leaft  a  thoufiuul  pounds. 
He  began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  appeared 
in  1764,  a  fecond  edition  of  them  in  1767,  a  third 
edition  in  1768,  and  the  cnnclufion  in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  conlidcrable  abi!i- 
ties,  and  not  unacquainted  with  ietccrs  or  with  life, 
undertook  to  pcrfuadc  Lytcclcon,  as  he  had  pcrfuadcd 
himfelf,  that  he  was  maftcr  of  the  fccret  of  punchu- 
tton  ;  and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  he  wis  employed, 
I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point  the  pages  of  Hetuy 
ibf  Second.  The  book  was  at  laft  pointed  and  prir.:rJ, 
and  four  into  the  >v  >r)J,  1  \ttclton  took  monv\  'Vr 
his  copy,  of  \vh:..h,  \\!v*n  nj  haJ  paid  the  Pun/.r^ 
he  prob;ibly  r.uc  the  reil  away;  for  lu  was  very  i> 
bcral  to  iho  iiuri^onr. 

When  time  bronphr  the  1  lilV^ry  zo  a  thi'd  cditicn, 
Riid  was  eith.r  i1c;kI  or  difV.ir.ijvl ;  aiul  the  lup^rln. 
rcndenre  of  tvjn^j^riphy  und  initKhi:iti<»n  was  e«>ir.- 
f^iitiiJ  to  :i  r.;.m  i>  iiMinlly  a  roinh-m iker,  bur  i\\  :\ 
knn\M^  (*'•  ilie  ;!\1«-  I't  IXjjtor.  S>iutiiin^j  uneinivm*^ 
wj";  T'^'>il''v  «\::\*'.(1,  aril  T.  ::iei!i:ivjr  uaci>in.;:on 
I'  ^-i  •■  ■.  ii  *!•»  i  t\ '^  to  tlv  p.i.:h»r*-  e«!iiio!i  i^  ap- 
;    r.  ■•■.!,    'i^*  'h\:  \\    "-li  h.:J  h  :r*;i\  iVtn '..Lfuri,  .1  I;i: 

I'lii  '  i"'l':  •  '\  :*r  1  l-.ir!*»;r'-  'h  :•:  rwwii  he  an  e:-,J. 
[  t»ri!  I    V -l'-  :-  -u.!  ::  -  ..  ih/  ^p.\.:r.in\-  ot   a  rtron^ 
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framej  and  a  meagre  face:  he  lafted  howevei:  fixty 
years,  and  was  .then  feized  with  his  laft  illnefs.  Of 
his  death  a  very  af!e£ting  and  inftrudive  account  ha$ 
been  given  by  his  phyfician;,  which  will  fpare  me  the 
pJk  of  his  moral  charadber^ 

**  On  Sunday  evening  the  fymptoms  of  his  Iwdlhip's 
^^  diforder,  which  for  a  week  pad  had  alarmed  us^, 
f*  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his  lordihip  believe4 
f^  himfelf  to  be  ^  dying  man.  From  this  time  he 
f  fufFered  by  reftlcflhefs  rather  ?han  pain;  though  his 
**  nerves  were  apparently  much  fluttered,  his  mental 
•'  faculties  never  feemed  ftrongcr,  when  l\o  was  tho- 
f  ^  roughly  awake. 

"  His  lordfliip^s  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints 
f  *  feemed  aloiie  qot  equal  to  the  expected  mournful 
f  *  event ;  his  long  want  of  fleep,  whether  the  confe- 
^*  quencc  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is 
f  *  more  probable,  of  caufes  of  a  different  kind,  acr 
^*  counts  for  his  lo^s  of  ftrength,  and  for  his  death, 
*^  very  fufficiently, 

**  Though  his  lordfhip  wilhed  his  approaching  dif- 
f*  folution  not  to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it  with 
^*  refignation-  He  faid,  *  It  is  a  folly,  a  keeping  me 
*f  in  niifery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  life  ;  yet  he 
^*  was  ealily  perfuadcd,  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  others, 
**  to  do  or  take  any  thing  thought  proper  for  him. 
**  On  Saturday  he  had  been  remarkably  better,  and 
"  we  were  not  without  fome  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

**  On  Sunday,  ahout  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his 
^*  lordfliip  fent  for  rne,  and  faid  he  felr  a  great  hurry, 
**  and  wilhed  to  have  a  little  convcrllition  with  me  in 
"  order  to  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open 
"'  the  fountain  of  that  hpart,  from  whence  goodnefs 
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*'  had  fo  long  flowed  as  from  a  copious  fpring.  •  Doc» 
^*  tor,*  faid  he,  ^  you  fhall  be  my  confeflbr :  when  I 
**  firft  fet  out  in  the  world,  I  had  friends  who  oh 
♦^  deavoured  to  Ihake  my  belief  in  the  Chriitian  it- 
^'  ligion.  I  faw  difficulties  which  flaggered  me;  but 
^*  I  kept  my  mind  open  to  convidion.  The  evidences 
^^  and  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  ftudied  with  attentioo, 
**  made  me  a  moft  firm  and  perfuaded  believer  of  the 
^*  Chriftian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule  of  my 
*'  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future  hopes.  I 
^*  have  erred  and  finned ;  but  have  repented,  and  nc%-ct 
*<  indulged  any  vicious  habit.  In  politicks,  and  pub- 
**  lick  life,  I  have  made  publick  good  the  rule  of  my 
'^  conduft.  I  never  gave  counfels  which  I  did  not  at 
**  the  time  think  the  belt  I  have  feen  that  I  was 
'^  fometimes  in  the  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  defign« 
•*  ediy.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  todoaH 
*'  tke  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for  a  moment 
•*  cuuld  indulgo  malicious  or  unjuft  dcligns  upon  any 
**  pcrfon  whatfocvcr. 

♦*  At  another  time  he  faid,  '  I  muft  leave  my  foul 
•*  in  the  fame  ftaic  it  was  in  before  this  illnefs ;  I  find 
•*  this  a  vcr)'  iuconvi^nient  tiiuc  fgr  lolicitudc  about 
***  any  thing.' 

'*  On  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of  death 
•*  cMTic  on,  he  fiiid,  *  1  Ihiill  die;  but  it  will  nc>t  l>e 
»•  vour  fault/  Winn  lord  and  lady  Valeatia  c;unc  to 
•'  iic  Ills  h^rdlhip,  he  guve  ih;Mn  his  ll>lemn  iKnidit'^ 
♦*  tirn,  iwA  laid,  *  lie  c;ocx^  b*  viiruous,  niv  lor.: ; 
♦^  vvui  r.ivit  cotne  to  this/  Thus  iic ''ominueil  giving 
•^  his  cl^  ipo  hcnctliclion  to  nil  ar<^u:ui  him.  On  Wvit^ 
•*  day  r.uuiiiiii,  .i  li'.r.d  inrcrval  j;t»\:  lornc  Tmall  1. ^j  *., 
*'  butth'-lc  vuukiliiju  in  ihc  wYcair.;^;  uvA  he  o:r.!::-.u-d 
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'*  dyingj  but  with  vciy  little  uneafincfs,  till  Tuefday 
•*  morning;  Augufl  22,  when  between  feven  and  eight 
^^  o'clock  he  expired^  almoft  without  a  groan.'* 

His  loriihip  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and  the  follow- 
ing inicriptioa  is  cut  on  the  fide  of  his  lady's  monu- 
ment: 

*^  This  unadorned  ftone  was  placed  here 
**  Dj  the  particular  delire  and  exprefs 
*^  dircAions  of  the  Right  Honourable 
**  George  Lord  Lyttelton, 
•*  Who  died  Auguft  22,  1773,  *R^^  64.** 

Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of  a  man  of 
literature  and  judgement^  devoting  part  of  his  time 
to  verfification.  They  have  nothing  to  be  defpifed, 
and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  his  Progrefs  of  Love y  it 
is  fufficient  blame  to  (ay  that  it  is  pafloral.  His  blank 
verie  in  Blenheim  has  neither  much  force  nor  mudh 
degadce.  His  little  performances,  whether  Songs  or 
Epigrams,  are  (bmetimes  fpritely,  and  fometimes  in- 
iipid.  His  epiftolary  pieces  have  a  finooth  equability, 
which  cannot  much  tire^  becaufe  they  are  Ihort,  but 
which  feldom  elevates  or  furpriTJts.  But  from  this 
cenfure  ought  to  be  excepted  his  Advice  to  Belinda^ 
which,  though  for  the  mod  part  written  when  he  was 
very  young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  prudence, 
very  elegantly  and  vigoroufly  exprefled,  and  Ihews  a 
mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a  power  of  poetr)'  which 
cultivation  might  have  raifed  to  excellence. 
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Father  PAUL    5ARPI. 


FATHER  PAUL,  whofe  name,  before  he  entered 
into  the  monailic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  bora 
at  Venice,  Auguft  14,  1552.  His  father  followed 
merchandize,  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that,  at  his 
death,  he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided  for,  but 
undi^  the  care  of  a  mother,  whofe  piety  was  likely  to 
bring  the  bleffing  of  Providence  upon  them,  and  whofe 
wife  conduft  fupplied  the  want  of  fortune  by  advan* 
tages  of  greater  value. 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  Ihe  had  a  brother,  mafter 
of  a  celebrated  fchool,  under  whofe  direction  he  was 
placed  by  her.  Here  he  loft  no  time,  but  cultivated 
his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  iirft  rate,  with  uhwearied  i 
application.  He  was  born  for  ftudy,  having  a  natural 
averlion  to  pleafure  and  gaiety,  and  a  memory  fo  tena^ 
cious,  that  he  could  repeat  thirty  verfes  upon  once  hir- 
ing them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his  progrefs  in 
literature  :  at  thirteen,  having  made  himfelf  matter  of 
fchool-learning,  he  turned  his  ftudies  to  philofcphy  and 
the  mathematicks^   and  entered  uj^n  lo^ick.  uwkt 

Vol.  IV.  \  e^^^^\^ 
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Capclla  of  Cremona^  who,  though  a  celebrated 

of  that  fciencc^  confefled  himfctf  in  a  very  littk  timi 

unable  to  give  his  pupil  farther  inftruftions. 

As  Capella  was  oE  the  Order  of  the  SenrkeSt  lui 
fchokr  was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with  him,  to 
Cfigage  in  the  fame  pfofeffion,  though  his  uncle  and  kif 
mother  reprefented  to  him  the  hardihips  and  auAericies 
of  that  kind  of  life,  and  advifed  htm  with  gitac  leil 
againft  it.  But  hr  was  ftcady  is  Us  fqfchKJnpij  nd 
in  1 566  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  beii^  tfaea  Mif 
in  his  14th  year,  a  time  of  life  in  moft  peribns  vor 
improper  for  fuch  engagements,  but  in  him  aotendd 
with  fuch  maturity  of  thought,  and  fuch  m  fettled 
temper,  that  he  never  feemed  to  regret  the  chcHoe  k 
then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  (bknin  piib* 
lick  profcflSon  in  i^ji. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servite?,  held  at  Maom, 
Paul  (for  fo  wc  Ihall  now  call  him)  being  then  onh 
twenty  years  old,  diftinguiihed  himfelf  fo  much  in  t 
publick  difputation  by  his  genius  and  learning,  chft 
William  duke  of  Mantua,  a  great  patron  of  Icnen, 
folicited  the  confent  of  lils  fui^eriors  to  retain  him  a: 
his  court,  and  not  only  made  htm  publick  profcflbr  of 
divinity  in  the  cathedral,^  but  honoured  him  with  manT 
proofs  of  his  efteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agreeabk 
to  his  temper,  quitted  it  two  years  afterwards,  and  re- 
tired to  his  beloved  privacies,  being  then  not  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrei^',  and  Chaldce 
languages,  but  with  philofophy,  the  mathematicks, 
canon  and  civil  law,  all  parts  of  natural  philofophy, 
and  chcmiftry  itfelf ;  for  his  application  was  uninter- 
niirccd,  his  head  dear,  his  apprchenfion  quick^  and  his 
wanory  retentive. 
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Being  kuade  a  prieft  at  twenty^two^  he  was  diftin* 
guUhcd  by  the  Uluftrious  cardinal  Bonx>ineo  with  his 
TQaMenctj  and  employed  by  him  on  many  occafions^ 
AOt  without  the  envy  of  perfons  of  Icfs  merits  who 
woe  fr  ht  exafperated  as  to  lay  a  charge  agpunft  him* 
bcfbct  ths  ii^uifition,  for  denying  that  the  Trinity 
could  be  proved  finom  the  firft  chapter  pf  Genefis ;  but 
the  aocu$ttion  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  paffed  fucceiEVely  through  the  digni* 
lies  of  las  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  employ** 
ment  applied  himfdf  to  his  fiudies  with  fo  extenfive  a 
capacity^  as  1^  no  branch  of  knowledge  untouched* 
By  him  Acquependente,  the  great  anatomift,  conftfles 
that  he  was  informed  how  vifion  is  performed  ;  ,and 
there  are  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  ftranger  to  the  cir* 
culation  of  the  blood.  He  frequently  cooveHad  upon 
flftranomy  with  mathematicians,  iip<Mi  anatomy  with 
jforgeotos,  upon  medicine  with  phyficians,  and  with 
chemifts  upon  the  analyfis  of  metals,  not  as  a  fiiper* 
fidsl  enquirer,  but  as  a  complete  mafter. 

But  the  hours  of  repofb,  that  he  employed  (b  well, 
were  interrupted  by  a  new  information  in  the  inquifi« 
tion,  where  a  former  acquaintance  produced  a  letter 
ivritten  by  him  in  cyphers,  in  which  he  faid,  ^*  that 
*^  he  detefted  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  no  pre* 
*^  ferment  was  obtained  there  but  by  diihoneft  means.^i' 
This  accufation,  however  dangerous,  was  pafled  over 
on  account  of  his  great  reputation,  but  made  fuch  in\^ 
prefiion  on  that  court,  that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a 
biihoprick  by  Clement  VIII.  After  thefe  difficulties 
were  furmounted,  Father  Paul  again  retired  to  his  foli- 
tude,  where  he  appears,  by  fome  writings  drawn  up 
by  him  at  that  time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  more 

Y^  ta 
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to  in^rovements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was 
the  care  with  which  he  read  the  fcripturesy  that^  it 
being  his  cuftom  to  draw  a  line  under  any  paffiige 
which  he  intended  more  nicely  to  conlider,  there  was 
not  a  fingle  word  in  his  New  Teftament  but  was  under- 
lined ;  the  fame  marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his 
Old  Teftament,  Pfalter,  and  Breviary. 

But  the  moft  aftive  fcene  of  his  life  began  about  the 
year  1615,  when  Pope  Paul  Vth,  exafperated  by  foooc 
decrees  of  the  ienate  of  Venice  that  interfered  with 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid  the  whole  ftate 
under  an  interdift. 

The  fenate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treatnoeat, 
forbfde  the  biihops  to  receive  or  publiih  the  Pope's 
bull;  and  convening  the  re&ors  of  the  churches,  com- 
manded them  to  celebrate  divine  fervice  in  the  ac- 
cuftomed  manner,  with  which  moft  them  readily  com* 
plied ;  but  the  Jefuits  and  fomc  others  rcfullng,  were 
by  a  folemn  edict  expelled  the  ftatc. 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extremities,  em- 
ployed^ their  ableft  writers  to  defend  their  meafures: 
on  the  Pope's  fide,  amoi^  others,  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
entered  the  lifts,  and  with  his  confederate  authors  de« 
fended  the  papal  claims  with  great  fcurrility  of  ex- 
preflion,  and  very  fophiftical  reafonings,  which  were 
confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologifts  in  much  more  de- 
cent language,  and  with  much  greater  folidity  of  ar- 
gument. 

On  this  occafion  Father  Paul  was  moft  eminently 
diftinguifhed,  by  his  Defend  of  ibe  Rights  of  the  ju* 
pane  Mugijiratey  \MTreMtifeof Excommuniiathnix^iVii- 
laied  from  Gerfon,  with  an  Afclogy^  and  other  writ- 
ings, for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  inquitition  at 
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Rome ;  but  k  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  he  did  not 
obey  the  fummons* 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  die  abili- 
ties of  their  adverfaries,  were  at  leaft  fuperior  to  them 
in  the  juftice  of  their  caufe.  The  propofitions  main- 
tained on  the  fide  of  Rome  were  thefe :  That  the  Pope 
is  invefted  with  all  the  authority  of  heaven  and  earth. 
That  all  princes  are  his  vaflals,  and  that  he  may  annul 
their  laws  at  pleafure.  That  kings  may  appeal  to  him^ 
as  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  earth.  That 
he  can  difcharge  fubjefts  from  their  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance, and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  againft 
their  fovcreign.  That  he  may  depofe.  kings  without 
any  fault  conunitted  by  them,  if  the  good  of*  the 
church  requires  it :  that  the  clergy  are  exempt  from 
all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not  accountable  to  tHem 
e^^en  in  cafes  of  high-trcafon.  That  the  Pope  cannot 
CTT :  that  his  deciiions  are  to  be  received  and  obeyed 
on  pain  of  fin,  though  all  the  world  ftiould  judge  them 
to  be  falfe  :  that  the  Pope  is  God  upon  earth ;  that  his 
lentence  and  that  of  God  are  the  fame ;  and  that  to  call 
bis  power  in  queftion,  is  to  call  in  queftion  the  power 
of  God  :  maxims  equally  fhocking,  weak,  pernicious, 
and  abfurd  !  which  did  not  require  the  abilities  or 
learning  of  Father  Paul,  to  demonftrate  their  falftiood, 
and  deftruftive  tendency. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  fuch  principles  wefc 
quickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but  that  of 
Rome  thought  it  for  its  intereft  to  favour  them.  The 
Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors  copfuted,  and  his 
caufe  abandoned,  was  willing  to  conclude  the  affair 
by  treaty,  which,  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  was  accommodated  upon  terms  very  much  to 
the  honovr  of  the  Venetians. 

Y    3  ^N 
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But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  wcr^ 
though  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  exdudcd  fay  the 
Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it ;  fome  upon  difiertst 
pretences  were  imprifoned,  fome  fern  to  the  gaUrn^ 
and  all  debarred  from  preferment.  But  their  malice 
was  chiefly  aimed  againft  Father  Paul,  who  icon  fewkl 
the  effcfts  of  it ;  for  as  he  was  going  one  night  to  his 
eonvent^  about  fix  months  after  the  accommodation,  ha 
was  attacked  by  five  rufH.i!is  armed  with  ftiiettoes,  who 
gave  hitn  no  Icfs  than  lifrcen  ftabs,  three  of  which 
wtnindedbim  in  (uch  a  manner,  that  he  was  left  for  dead. 
The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio,  and  were 
afterwards  received  into  the  Pope's  dominions,  but 
were,  purfued  by  divine  juftice,  and  aU,  except  one 
man  who  died  in  prifon,  perilhcd  by  violent  deaths. 

This  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him 
to  confine  himfclf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in 
writing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work 
unrrqualled  for  the  judicious  difpolitiunof  the  matter, 
and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  commended  by  Dr. 
Burnet  as  the  completed  model  of  hiilorical  writing, 
and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton  as  equivalent  to  any 
production  of  antiquity;  in  which  the  reader  finds 
•*  Liberty  without  licentioufnefs,  piety  without  hypo- 
•'  crify,  freedom  of  fpeech  without  neglect  of  decency, 
"  feveriiy  wiihout  rigour,  and  cxtenilve  learning  wit h- 
"  out  oftcnrjtion.'* 

In  this,  and  otluT  works  of  Icfs  r^nfcqucncr,  he 
fpi  r.t  rhf  rein:ur*inf;  part  ci  his  life,  to  the  beginning 
of  ihf  vetr  1022,  wiion  lie  was  klzed  wiih  a  cold  and 
fc:::,  wiiich  ht:  neglcdlcd  till  it  became  incurable.  He 
lanc;^'Ji-cd  morr  ilmatwrlve  months,  which  he  fpcni 
alinoft  who.Iy  in  z  preparation   for  hij   paiiaj;"    into 
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etinutf ;  ttd  ttnMg;  bis  prAyvtS  aad  afpirtiti6M  wa^ 
ofteA  htatd  W Vipetti  Lor^/  iw^  lit  tbj  finmnt  de^' 
fart  in  fi^Ut. 

On  Siiftdfl^  the  eighth  of  JjtmxUf  6f  the  next  year, 
he  rofei  w«dt  it  he  was,  to  maG,  and  went  to  take  his 
repaft  with  the  reft,  but  on  Monday  was  feized  with  a 
weakaefs  that  threatened  immediate  death;  and  on 
Thuddiy  prepared  for  his  change  by  receiving  the 
Visttatm  with  fiteh  marks  of  devotion^  as  efually* 
melted  and  #dified  the  beholders. 

ThMttgh  the  whole  courfe  of  his  illnefs  to  the  hit 
hour  of  Ilis  life^  he  was  confulted  by  the  ienate  in  pub- 
lick  afikirs,  and  returned  anfwers,  in  his  greateft  weak* 
veb,  with  fuch  prefence  of  mind  as  could  only  arife 
from  the  confcioufhefs  of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the  pafuon 
of  our  blefled  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of  St.  /-! 
gofpel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that  week,  an.:  :;:.;. 
of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  and  his  confiticr-Le  .a 
his  merits. 

As  his  end  evideotly  approached,  the  brcthre  1  r? 
the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  laft  prayers,  wi^fi 
which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoughts,  being  ab>: 
to  pronounce  no  more  than  thefe  words,  EJio  perpeitu:^ 
Ma)ifi  thcu  lajl  for  ever  j  which  was  underftood  to  be  u , 
prayer  for  the  profperity  of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  in  the  7 ill  year  of  his  age  : 
hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  moft  formidable  enemy, 
and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  his  abilities,  imd 
by  the  good  for  his  integrity.  His  deteftation  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Roman  church  appears  in  all  his 
writings,  but  particularly  in  this  memorable  paflage  of 
•ne  of  his  letters  :    *•  There  is  nothir.g  mbrc  eflcntial 

Y  A  ^^  vwv 
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^^  than  CO  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jefuits :  by  die 
*^  ruin  of  the  Jefuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined ;  and  if 
'*  Rome  is  ruined,  religion  will  reform  of  itfclf.** 

He  appears  by  many  paflages  of  his  life  to  have  had 
a  high  efteem  of  the  church  of  England;  and  hii 
friend,  Father  Fulgentio^  who  had  adopted  all  his  no* 
tionsy  made  no  fcruple  of  adminiftering  to  Dr.  Dun* 
comb,  an  Engliih  gentleman  that  fell  iick  at  Venice, 
the  communion  in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  Com* 
mon  Prayer  which  he  had  with  him  in  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  publick 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erd^ed  to 
his  memory. 


BOER* 
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THE  following  account  of  the  late  Dr.  BOEX- 
HAAVE,  fo  loudly  celebrated,  and  fo  uni- 
vcrlally  lamented  through  the  whole  learned  world, 
will,  we  hope,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers : 
We  could  have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting 
flying  reports,  and  inferting  unattefled  fafts ;  a  clofe 
adherence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our  narrative, 
and  hindered  it  from  fwelling  to  that  bulk,  at  which 
modem  hiftories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  on  the  laft  day  of 
December,  1668,  about  one  in  the  morning,  at  Voor- 
hout,  a  village  two  miles  diftant  from  Leyden :  his 
father,  James  Boerhaave,  was  minifter  of  Voorhout, 
of  whom  his  fon  *,  in  a  fmall  account  of  his  own  life, 

*  "  Erat  Hcrmanni  Geoitor  Latine,  Graecf ,  Hebraice  fciens  :  pc- 
ritus  valde  hiHoriarum  &  gentium.  Vir  apcrtus,  candidus,  (im- 
plex :  paterfamilias  optimus  amore,  cura,  diligentia,  frugalitate^ 
prudeatia.  Qui  oon  magna  in  re,  fed  plenus  virtutis,  novem 
liberit  educandis  exemplum  praebuit  flngulare,  quid  exadta  par* 
fimonia  polleat,  &  frugal itas/'    Orig.  £dit^ 
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has  given  a  very  amiable  charaAer^  for  the  fimplickr 
and  opennefs  of  his  behaviour^  for  his  exaft  fhigdiqr 
in  the  management  of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  che  pre* 
dence^  tendemels,  and  diligooce^  with  whicb  he  cda- 
cated  a  numerous  family  of  nine  children.  He  wis 
eminently  fkilled  in  hiftory  and  genealogy,  and  verfisd 
in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 

His  .  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradefinao's 
daughto*  of  Amfterdam,  from  whom  he  might,  per* 
haps,  derive  an  hereditary  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfick,  in  which  ihe  was  very  inquifitive,  and  had 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common  in  female 
ftudents. 

This  knowledge,  however,  fhe  did  not  live  to  com- 
municate to  her  fon ;  for  Ihe  died  in  1673^  ten  ycsn 
after  her  marriage. 

His  ^ther,  finding  himfelf  encnmbered  with  the 
care  of  feven  children,  thought  it  neccfl'ary  to  take  a 
fecond  wife,  and  in  July  1674,  was  married  to  Eve  du 
Bois,  daughter  of  a  miniftcr  of  Lcydcn,  who,  by  hff 
prudent  and  impartial  conduA,  fo  endeared  hcrfelf  to 
her  huibapd's  children,  that  they  all  regarded  her  as 
their  own  mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  defigncd  b)-  his  fa- 
ther for  the  miniftr}',  and  with  that  view  inftrufted 
by  him  in  grammatical  learning;,  and  the  firft  elements 
of  languages ;  in  which  he  made  fuch  a  proficicncr, 
that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  eleven  year-s,  nut  onlv  maf- 
ter  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  capable  of  tranllatxng 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  not  wholly  Ignorant  of 
critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  minJ,  ?.'m\  ftrcnj^^en 
his  conftituticn,  it  w^s  his  father':  cjltr.::;  to  fenJ.  hi:.; 
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litfO  thff  fiekb,  and  tmfiioj  him  m  ipiculture^  ud 
fuch  kind  cf  rural  occupttioDB^  which  he  continued 
through  all  his  life  to  love  end  praftife :  atid  by  diie 
viciflitude  of  ftudy  find  eurcife  ptefenred  htmfelf»  iti 
a  great  meafure^  froq^  thofe  d(ftcmpef s  ted  depteffions 
which  are  frequently  the  tonfoquences  of  indifereet  di« 
ligence,  and  uninterrupted  application;  and  from 
which  ftiidentSj  not  well  acquainted  with  (he  conftitu* 
tion  of  the  human  body^  ibmetimes  fly  for  relief  t6 
wihc  inftead  of  exercife,  and  purclu|fe  temporary  eaft 
by  the  hazard  of  the  mod  dreadful  confequeuces. 

The  fludi^s  of  young  Boerhaatre  were^  about  due 
time^  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  delerves  a 
particular  mention,  as  it  firft  inclined  him  to  that 
fcience,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  ib  well  adapted^ 
^md  which  he  afterwards  carried  to  fo  great  perfeftiofU 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  a  ftubbofn,  painful, 
end  malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left  thigh  i 
which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  all  the  art  of  the 
furgeons  ^d  phyficians,  and  not  only  affliOcd  him 
with  moft  excruciating  pains,  btit  expofed  hifi^  to 
fuch  (harp  fmd  tormenting  applications,  that  the  difeafe 
and  remedies  were  equally  infufierable.  Then  it  was 
that  his  own  pain  taught  him  to  compaflionate  otherSj^ 
and  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  methods 
then  in  ufe  incited  him  to  attempt  the  diicovery  of 
others  more  certain. 

He  began  to  pradife  at  leaft  honcftly,  fer  he  began 
upon  himfclf ;  and  his  firft  eiTay  was  a  prelude  to  his 
future  fuccefs,  for,  having  laid  afide  all  the  prelcrip* 
tions  of  his  phyficians,  and  all  the  applications  of  Us 
furgeons,  he,  at  laft,  by  tormenting  the  part  with 
fait  and  urine,  cffcdtcd  a  cure, 

Thas. 
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That  h6-  might,  on  this  occafion,  obuin  the  a5fi« 
floce  of  furgeoQs  with  lefs  inconvenience  and  expesct, 
he  was  brought,  by  his  father,  at  fourteen,  to  LcTdra,  I 
and  placed  in  the  fourth  clafs  of  the  publick  fcfaoci, 
after  being  examined  by  the  mailer :  here  his  appli- 
cation and  abilities  were  equally  confpicuous.  In  fix 
months,  by  gaining  the  firft  prize  in  the  fourth  cJiis, 
he  was  raifcd  to  the  fifth ;  and  in  fixth  months  rr.orr, 
upon  the  fame  proof  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  ger.rjs 
rewarded  with  another  prize,  and  tranilatcd  to  thr 
fixth ;  from  whence  it  is  ufual  in  fix  months  more  to  iie 
removed  to  the  univerfity. 

Thus  did  our  young  ftudent  advance  in  learn:.-!g 
and  reputation,  when,  as  he  was  within  view  of  rhc 
univerfity,  a  fudden  and  unexpeftcd  blow  threatened 
to  defeat  all  his  cxpctftations. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November,  in  16S2,  his  far!ifr 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  flcndcr  proviiion  fc: 
his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  which  the  clccrt  wis 
not  yet  feventecn  years  old. 

This  was  a  moft  afflicting  lofs  to  the  young  fc!:«.I^\ 
whofe  fonune  was  by  no  means  fuflicicnt  to  bear  r'r.j 
cxpcnccs  of  a  learned  education,  and  uho  tlurctr'c 
feemed  to  be  now  funimoncd  by  nccLllity  to  ioizw  w^^ 
of  life  more  immediately  and  certainly  luorniivc;  but, 
with  a  refolution  equal  to  his  abilities*  litaI  a  tpiri: 
not  fo  dcprcflcd  and  Ihakcn,  he  dorcr'V..!:;vl  'olrt-.-k 
through  ti)e  obftacles  of  poverry,  and  U.v:  l. ,  ;  y  ^.  - 
ligencc,  the  want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  alkcd  and  ol'.T.iin.ii  :h»^  (('ntlr.r  «r"  '  ^ 
guardians  to  profecutc  his  llutlie^  a^  Itvii;  a<  i\.<  :>.!:::- 
ir.onv  wouUl  Ui;>:Nirr  him  ;  and,  Cv  :r.i:A:i:;i;  !•.>  v.  v  :-.'.. I 
in.luihy,  gained  ar.othcr  prize. 
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He  was  now  to  ^it  the  fchool  for  the  iiniverfity^ 
buty  on  accoteif  of  the  weaknefs  yet  remaining  in  his 
diighy  was,  at  his  own  entreaty,  continued  fix  months 
longer  undei  the  care  of  his  matter,  the  learned  WinT* 
chotan,  where  he  once  more  was  honoured  with  the 
prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  univerfity,  the  fame  genius 
and  induftrf'met  with  the  fiune  encouragement  and 
applaufe.  The  learned  Triglandius^  one  of  his  fa- 
ther's friends,  made  loon  after  profeflbr  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  •  diftinguifhed  him  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  friendihip  of  Mn  Van 
Apphen,  in  whom  he  found  a  generous  and  confiant 
patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  molt  cele- 
brated profefTors,  and  made  great  advances  in  all  the 
fciences ;  ftill  regulating  his  ftudies  with  a  view  prin- 
cipally to  divinity,  for  which  he  was  originally  in- 
tended by  his  father,  and  for  that  reafon  exerted  his 
utmoft  application  to  attain  an  exaA  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  mathematical 
learning,  he  began  to  ftudy  thofe  fciences  in  1687, 
but  without  that  intenfc  induftr}'  with  which  the  plea- 
furehe  found  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  induced  him 
afterwards  to  cultivate  them. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  excrcifcs  of  the  uni- 
verfity  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took  his  de- 
gree in  philofophy  ;  and  on  that  occafion  difcufled  the 
imponant  and  arduous  fubject  of  the  diftinft  natures  <rf 
the  foul  and  body,  with  fuch  accuracy,  perfpirtiity^ 
ajod  fubtilty,  that  he  entirely  confuted  all  the  fophif- 
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try  of  Epicuni^  HobbcBi  nodi  8pi|i9<%  ui4  «qnlh 
taiM  tbc  duraftm  of  hU  pkv  •'^  eniiiiiw 

Pivipuy  WM  ftUl  his  grait  ftnpWymtntf  and  ik 
duffitimafcU  hisftudi^i^  H«  iitd  th«  feripium  ■ 
l^r  QcigiMl  Wguagc$9  Mid,  whfn  4iffiailQci€c- 
curredy  confulted  the  interpretations  of  the  mtk 
taunt  fiithersi  whom  h«  r^  in  aider  of  time,  W 
lywhig  with  CImi«9  Iloinmvs« 

In  che  peruiil  of  thafe  ndy  wrictrt  "^^  he  was  inid 
vith  ihe  profoundcft  vencrstiim  of  the  fimplicky  ad 
yofity  of  their  doftrine,  the  hoUnefs  of  their  Kits, 
aad  the  fao&ity  of  the  diicipliiie  prs&ilcd  by  than;  I 
hoty  SI  he  defoended  to  the  lower  sgss,  fraud  the  pact 
of  Chriftianity  broken  by  ufelefs  controvcrfies,  end  ki 
dbftrintt  fophifticated  I7  the  fuhtleties  of  the  (chssls. 
Hs  found  the  holy  writers  interpreted  accotding  to  dM 
notions  of  philofophers^  and  the  ehinieras  of  metaphy* 

*  ^  Jungcbat  hit  exercitiU  qnotidiAnaun  patniiB  fcAioocn,  faco 
dum  chronologiim,  a  Ckmcnte  Romano  cxorfui,  &  just  a  ferics  ^ 
culonim  ddcendent :  ut  Jt/m  Chrtfii  doetrinam  in  A'.  T.  iradaszi, 
primit  patribus  intcrpretantibui  addifcercc. 

**  Honua  fimpTidcaieiD  finotrae  do^'trhix,  difcipliiiK  £niAfr«tta:« 
vic«  Deo  dicatac  intcgrtcacwn  aikirabikt.  Subtilitaicm  (choLana 
dBvioa  pofimodum  inf|iiinafle  dolcbac.  iEgcrrin.e  tulit,  Sacronia 
hterpretationcm  ex  fcAii  fophinarum  peti;  &  Fisi9nh^  A^tfmma* 
timmm  Afmrnmiis^  SttH;  fooque  rempore  C.irteni,  cogitaia  nieupfar* 
ilea  adhibcri  pro  Icgibm,  ad  quas  caAigarentur  iacronun  fcriptorua 
de  Deo  featcocix.  kxpericbatur  acerba  diiidxa,  ia^n'mniiuquc  tub> 
nlif&monifii  acerhnia  certamina,  cdia»  ambiiiunes,  ind«  cich, 
foveri :  9dm>  cootraria  pci  cum  Deo  &  homine.  Nihil  hie  nugii  iih 
ebAabitf  quam  qtx>d  omnci  afTerant  facram  fariptoram  mAf^^mwwmikmi 
laqoaetcmy  atwrygiMi  txplicandami  h  Sitv^rvM*  llnguli  deAniam  cs 
ybcidi  fu«  etetaphylicci.  Hombat,  inde  duminantit  Mtmfim 
^vketeoi  opini«Dein»  onhodiuuc  nwMiua,  U  reguUs,  miicf  4m9 

Cdlfiatm  metaphjlicorum,  iion  facrarum  lirerarum ;  uodc  urn 
fcMantis  dc  docbioa  Emplicifluiia.*   Orii.EJiu 
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ficiiM  adopted  »  •rcidcf  of  £uch.  He  fouad  difficult 
ties  nailed  hf  niooues,  and  fiaiaentfd  to  bitteraefs  aDid 
riACoqr.  He  £iw  tbt  fimpl»ei(y  of  the  chriftUn  doc* 
trine  conwpced  by  the  private  fswocies  of  paracvltf 
pviia$9  wbtte  eacb  adbei^  to  Its  own  ]ihUofopbyj  aiod 
Mthodwy  was  confined  to  the  {tGt  in  power. 

Hivii^  Wfi^  whwfted  hjA  fortune  in  the  purliiit  oC 
his  ftudies,  fat  found  the  neceffity  of  applyiiig  to  ImbC 
{NPfyfiiAoils  that^  without  eogroffiqg  all  his  tialCy  xiiight 
anablc  him  to  fuppoit  himietf ;  and  having  obtain^  t 
very  unooiomoo  knowledge  of  the  mathentaticks,  he 
road  Icdttfei  14  tbofe  iciences  to  a  ftjed  nwibtr  «f 
young  gentkmea  in  the  uniYerfity4 

At  length,  his  propenfion  to  the  ftndy  of  pbyficb 
gffw  too  violent  to  be  refitted;  aQd»  though  be  Aittin- 
toKled  to  nuke  divinity  the  great  employment  of  hii 
life,  he  could  not  deny  bimfelf  the  (atisfa&iofi  «£ 
fpendtng  ibme  time  upon  the  medical  writers^  fier  tbe 
perufal  of  which  he  was  fo  well  qualified  by  his  ao- 
quaintancc  with  the  mathematicks  and  philoibpfaj. 

But  this  fcience  correfponded  (o  much  with  bis  na- 
tural  genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making  that 
his  bufineis  which  he  intended  only  as  his  divcpfion; 
and  ftill  growing  more  eager,  as  he  advanced  further^ 
be  at  length  determined  wholly  to  mailer  that  profef- 
fion,  and  to  take  his  degree  in  phyfick,  before  he  enr 
gaged  in  the  duties  of  the  miniftry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  juft  obfervation,  that  men's 
ambition  is  generally  proportioned  to  their  capacity. 
Providence  feldom  fends  any  into  the  world  with  an 
inclination  to  attempt  great  things,  who  have  not 
abilities  likewife  to  perform  them.  To  have  formed 
the  deHgn  of  gaining  a  con;plete  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine 
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cine  by  way  of  digreffion  from  theological  ftudieSy 
would  have  been  little  lefs  than  madnefs  in  mod  mea, 
and  would  have  only  expofed  them  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  But  Boerhaave  was  one  of  thofe  might? 
geniufesy  to  whom  fcarce  any  thing  appears  impof- 
fible,  and  who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  ef- 
forts but  what  appears  infurmountable  to  conunon  uo- 
•derftandings. 

He  began  this  new  courfe  of  ftudy  by  a  diligent  pc- 
Tu(al  of  Vefalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fallopius;  and,  to  ic- 
quaint  himfelf  more  fully  with  the  ftrudture  of  bodies, 
was  a  conftant  attendant  upon  Nuck's  publick  diflcc- 
tions  in  the  theatre,  and  himfelf  very  accurately  in- 
fpedted  the  bodies  of  different  animals. 

Having  furnilhed  himfelf  with  this  prepantory 
knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the  ancient  phyliciins 
in  the  order  of  time,  purfuing  his  enquiries  down- 
wards from  Hippocrates  through  all  the  Greek  aaJ 
Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  Hippocrates  wis 
the  original  fourcc  of  all  mediciil  knowledge,  and  thit 
all  the  later  writers  were  little  more  than  tranfcriben 
from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with  more  attention, 
and  fpcnt  much  time  in  makinp;  extracts  from  him, 
digelling  his  tre:itifes  into  rneth<xl,  and  fixing  them  in 
his  memory. 

He  then  dclcended  to  the  moderns,  among  whom 
none  enj^aj^ed  him  lonjZ;er,  or  improved  him  more, 
thin  Sul.nham,  to  whofe  merit  he  has  left  this  attef- 
tarlon,  **  that  he  frequently  pcrufed  him,  and  always 
**  with  gr.-r.r  engcrrcls.'* 

Hi?  ii.LuiiMe  curiolity  after  knowledge  engaged 
hun  r.uw  in  the  practice  of  chemiftr)',  w  hich  he  pro- 
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lecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  philofopher,  whoie  iQ-> 
duftry  was  not  to  be  wearied,  and  whofe  love  of  truth 
ivas  too  ftrong  to  fuffer  him  to  acquiefce  in  the  reports 
of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  fuffer  one  branch  of  fcience  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  others :  anatomy  did  not  with- 
hold  him  from  chemiftry,  nor  chemiftry,  enchanting 
as  it  is,  from  the  ftudy  of  botany,  in  which  he  was  no 
lefs  ikilled  than  in  other  parts  of  phyfick.  He  was 
not  only  a  careful  examiner  of  all  the  plants  in  the 
garden  of  the  univerfity,  but  made  excurfions  for  his 
further  improvement  into  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
left  no  place  unvifited  where  any  increafe  of  botanical 
knowledge  could  be  reafonably  hoped  for. 

In  conjunction  with  all  thefe  enquiries  he  ftill  por- 
fucd  his  theological  fludies,  and  dill,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  himfelf,  "  propofed  when  he  had  made  him- 
•*  fclf  mafter  of  the  whole  art  of  phyfick,  and  obtained 
•*  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  fcience,  to  petition 
**  regularly  for  a  licence  to  preach,  and  to  engage  in 
**  the  cure  of  fouls,''  and  intended  in  his  theological 
cxercife  to  difcufs  this  queftion,  "  why  fo  many  were 
'  **  formerly  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  illiterate  per- 
**  fons,  and  fo  few  at  prefent  by  men  of  learning/' 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan,  he  went  to  Hardewich, 
in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  phyfick, 
which  he  obtained  in  July  1693,  having  performed  a 
publick  difputation,  "  de  utilitate  explorandorum  ex- 
**  crementorum  in  a?gris,  ut  fignorum." 

Then  returning  to  Leyden,  full  of  his  pious  defign 
of  undertaking  the  miniftry,  he  found  to  his  furprife 
unexpefted  obftacles  thrown  in  his  way ;  and  an  inli- 
nuation  difperfed  through  the  univerfity  that  made 

VouIV.  Z    .  him 
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him  fuTpefted^  not  of  any  flight  deviation  from  ffr 
ceived  optnions,  xx>t  of  any  pertinacious  adheroiQe  id 
his  own  notions  in  doubtful  and  difputable  matccn, 
but  of  no  le(s  than  Spinoiirm^  or^  in  plainer  terms,  tf 
Atheifin  itfelf. 

How  fo  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raifed,  ciioh 
lated,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtlefs  very  eagerly  in- 
quired :  we  ihall  therefore  gite  the  relation,  not  oolj 
to  (atisfy  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  but  to  Ihew  tbi 
no  merit,  however  exalted,  is  exempt  from  beiif 
not  only  attacked,  but  wounded,  by  the  moft  cm- 
temptible  whifpers.  Thofe  who  cannot  ftrikc  widi 
force,  can  however  poifon  their  weapon,  and,  vok 
as  they  are,  give  mortal  wounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to 
the  grave:  fo  true  is  that  obfervation,  that  many  tx 
able  to  do  hurt,  but  few  to  do  good. 

This  deteftablc  calumny  owed  its  rife  to  an  ind- 
dent  from  which  no  confcqucnce  of  importance  couil 
be  poflibiy  apprehended.  As  Bocrhaavc  was  Utting  io 
a  common  boat,  there  arofe  a  convcrfation  among  the 
palTengers  upon  the  impious  and  pernicious  docUinc 
of  Spinofa,  which,  as  they  all  ngreed,  tends  to  the 
utter  overthrow  of  all  religion.  liocrhaave  far,  and 
attended  filcntly  to  this  dilcourfo  for  fome  time,  till 
one  of  the  company,  willing  to  diftinguifti  hinifelf  b\ 
his  zeal,  inftead  of  confuting  the  i)oritions  of  Spiix)£i 
by  argument,  began  to  give  a  loofc  to  contumelious 
language,  and  virulent  invedlives,  which  Bocrhaavc 
was  fo  little  plcafed  with,  th:it  ut  lad  he  could  not 
forbear  aiking  him,  whether  he  hud  ever  read  the  author 
he  declaimed  againft. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  anfwer, 

was  checked  in  the  midll  of  his  invectives^  but  not 

5  without 
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Withobt  feeling  1  fecrcft  rcfchtirieiit  agailift  the  pcrfbn 
who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  harangue^  and  e:^-' 
pofed  his  ignorance. 

This  was  obferved  by  a  ftranger  who  \W$  in  the  boat, 
With  them;  he  enquired  of  his  neighbour  the  ffSLtnt  of 
die  young  maii^  whofe  queftipn  had  put  an  end  to  the 
difcourfe,  and  having  learned  it^  fet  it  down  in  his 
pocket-book,  as  it  appears,  with  a  malicious  deiign^ 
for  in  a  few  days  it  was  the  conunon  converfatioo  at 
Leyden,  that  Boerhaave  had  revolted  to  Spinofa; 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends  pleaded 
his  learned  and  unanfwerable  confutation  of  all  atheif- 
tical  opinions,  and  particularly  of  the  fyftemof  Spinofa; 
in  his  difcourfe  of  thediflindtion  between  foul  and  body. 
Such  calumnies  are  not  eafily  fuppreffed,  when  they  are 
imce  become  general.  They  are  kept  alive  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  malice  of  bad,  and  fometimes  by  the 
zeal  of  good  men,  whp^  though  they  do  not  abfo- 
lutely  believe  them,  think  it  yet  the  fecureft  method 
to  keep  not  oiJy  guilty  but  fufpefted  men  out  of 
publick  employments,  upon  this  principle,  that  the 
iafety  of  many  is  to  be  preferred  before  the  advantage 
of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  cppofition  raifed 
agsdnft  his  pretenfions  to  ecclefiafUcal  hbi^ours  or 
preferments,  and  even  againfl  his  deiign  of  afTum- 
ing  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought  it  neither  ne-» 
c^ary  nor  prudent  to  ilruggle  with  the  torrent  of 
.popular  prejudice>  as  he  ws^s  equally  qualified  for  s 
profefiion,  not  indeed  of  equal  dignity  or  impor- 
tance, but  which  muft  undoubtedly  claim  the  fecond 
place  among  thofe  which  are  of  the  greateft  benefit 
to  mankind. 
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He  therefore  applied  himfelf  to  his  mcdictl  ftoixi 
V9ith  new  ardour  and  alacrity^  reviewed  all  his  fbnoer 
obfer\'ations  and  enquiries,  and  was  coatinually  cm* 
ployed  in  making  new  acquilitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himfelf  for  the  pnftice  cf 
phylick,  he  began  to  vifit  patients,  but  without  the 
encouragement  whidi  others,  not  equally  defcnring, 
have  fometimcs  met  with.  His  bufinefs  was,  at  &#• 
not  great,  and  his  circumftances  by  no  means  eafy; 
but  ftill,  fuperior  to  any  difcouragement,  he  cominned 
his  fearch  after  knowledge,  and  determined  that  prat 
perit}',  if  ever  he  was  to  enjoy  it,  fliould  be  the  to*- 
fequencc,  not  of  mean  art,  or  difingenuous  folicitatioo^ 
but  of  real  merit,  and  folid  learning. 

His  fteady  adherence  to  his  refolutions  appears  w 
more  plainly  from  this  circumftancc :  he  was,  while 
he  yet  remained  in  this  unplcafing  fituation,  invited  by 
one  of  the  firft  favourites  of  king  William  III.  to  fet- 
tle at  the  Hague,  upon  ver)'  advantageous  condiiior«; 
but  declined  the  offer.  For  having  no  ambition  lia 
after  knowledge,  he  was  delirous  of  living  at  liberty, 
without  any  reftraint  upon  his  K>oks,  his  thoughts,  w 
his  tongue,  and  at  the  utmoft  diftancc  from  all  coch 
tent  ions,  and  ftate-parties.  His  time  wa^  whol!? 
taken  up  in  vifiting  the  Tick,  (ludying,  makixig  chc* 
mical  experiments,  fearching  into  every  part  of  mt> 
dicinc  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  teaching  the  maihe* 
maticks,  and  reading  the  fcriptuas,  and  thoft  au- 
thors who  profefs  to  teach  a  ccruin  method  of  loring 
God*. 

This 

♦  "  Circa  Imc  tenipuf ,  lautw  condhionibui,  laotioribiis  prDn/tSl, 
InvUAiiUf  pliu  vice  Uu^pUci^  a  \u;g  piioaiiie  ds(iUtioaii|  qai  gniia 
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This  was  his  method  of  living  to  the  year  1701, 
Vrhen  he  was  jrecoramended  by  Van  Berg  to  the  uni- 
verfity,  as  a  proper  perfbn  to  fucc^d  Drelincurtius 
in  the  profefTorflup  dFphyfick,  and  eleded  without  any 
Iblicitarioos  on  his  part^  and  almoft  without  his  con* 
ient,  on  xh»  18th  of  May. 

On  this  Qccafipn^  having  obferved,  wfth  grief,  that 
Hippocrates,  whom  he  regarded  not  only  as  the  fa«» 
ther  but  as  the  prince  of  phyiicians,  was  not  fufEci- 
ently  read  or  efteemed  by  young  ftudents,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration,  ^^  de  commendando  Studio  Hippo« 
**  cratico;**  by  which  he  reftored  that  great  auihor  to 
his  juft  and  ancient  reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  publick  le&ures  witlt  great 
applaufe,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  audience  to 
enlarge  his  original  defign,  and  inflru^  them  in  che- 
miftry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  advan* 
tage  of  his  pupils,  but  to  the  great  improvem^t  of 
the  art  itfelf,  which  had  been  hitherto  treated  only  in 
a  confiifed  and  irregular  manner,  and  was  little  more 
than  a  hiftory  of  particular  experin^ents,  not  reduced 
|o  certain  principles,  nor  conne&ed  on^  with  another; 

flagrantiffima  florebat  regis  Gulielmi  IIT,  ut  Hagamtconutum  fedem 
faperet  fortuaarum,  decIioavU  condans.  Coutentus  videlicet  vita 
libem,  remota  a  turbis^  (ludiifque  porro  percolenciit  unioe  impenfa, 
ubi  non  cogeretur  alia  dicere  &  fimulare,  alia  fentire  &  diffimulare  : 
aftduum  ftudiis  rapi,  regi.  Sic  turn  vita  erat,  segroa  vilerc,  mox 
-^lomi  io  mufiKO  lb  coadere,  oiHcinaon  Yulcaniam  exercere;  omiies 
inediciiue  partes  acerrime  perfequi ;  itiathematica  etiam  aliis  tradere  ; 
^ra  legere,  2(  audores  qui  profitencur  doccre  ratioocm  certam 
amandi  Dcum.*'   Orig,  Edit. 

Z  3  t^^'^^ 
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this  vaft  chaos  he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  rim 
clear  and  eafy  which  was  before  to  the  laft  degree  dif« 
ficult  and  obfcure. 

His  reputation  began  now  to  bear  fome  proportioi 
tp  his  merit,  and  extended  itfelf  to  diftant  univeifi- 
ties ;  fo  that^  1703,  the  profeflTorlhip  of  phyiick  be» 
ing  vacant  at  Groningen,  he  was  invited  thither ;  but 
he  refufed  to  leave  Leyden,  and  chofe  to  continue  his 
prefent  courfe  of  life. 

This  invitation  and  refufal  being  rebted  to  dit 
^vemors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  they  had  fi> 
grateful  a  fenfe  of  hb  regard  for  them,  that  they  im- 
mediately voted  an  honorary  increafe  of  his  (alaiy, 
and  protnifed  him  the  firft  profeflbrihip  that  ihould  be 
vacant. 

On  this  occafion  he  pronounced  an  oration  upot 
the  ufe  of  mechanicks  in  the  fcience  of  phyiick,  m 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a  rational  and 
mathematical  enquiry  into  the  caufcs  of  difeafcs,  and 
the  ftru&ure  of  bodies;  and  to  (hew  the  follies  and 
weaknefles  of  the  jargon  introduced  by  Paracelfus, 
Helmonc,  and  other  chemical  enthufiafts,  who  hare 
obtruded  upon  the  world  the  mod  airy  dreams,  and, 
inftead  of  cnlighcenmg  their  readers  with  explications 
of  nature,  have  darkened  the  plained  appearances, 
and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  oblcurity. 

Boerhaavc  had  now  for  nine  years  read  phyfical  lec- 
tures, but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a  profcffor, 
when,  by  the  death  of  profcllbr  Hotten,  the  profelTor- 
Ihip  of  phyiick  and  botany  fell  to  him  of  courfe. 

On  this  occafion  he  alTcrted  the  fimpHcIty  and  faci- 
liij'  of  the  fcience  of  phyCcki  in  oppofition  to  thofi: 

tha; 
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tiiflt  think  obfcuntyoHitribiites  to  the  dig^cy  ofkam- 
mg»  and  that  to  be  admixed  it  is  neceffiury  not  to  be 
tinderftood. 

His  profefficm  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his  duty 
to  fuperintend  the  phyfical  garden^  whidi  improved  (b 
much  by  the  immenie  number  of  new  .plants  which 
he  prooved,  that  it  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  origk]ka) 
extent. 

In  1714  he  was  deienredly  advanced  to  the  higheft 
dignities  of  the  univerfity,  and  in  the  fiune  year  nude 
phyiidan  of  St.  Auguftin's  h(^pital  in  Leyden^  into 
which  the  ihidents  are  admitted  twice  a  week^  to  learii 
the  prance  of  phyiick. 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  fick  aod  to  the 
ftudentSy  kr  the  fuccefs  of  his  practice  was  the  heft 
demonftration  of  the  foundnefs  of  his  principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  gdv^emor  of  the 
umverfity  in  I7i5>  he  made  an  oration  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  of  "  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural  philofophy;** 
in  which  he  declares,  in  the  ftningeft  terms,  in  fa- 
vour  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  reflects  with  juft 
ibverity  upon  thoie  arrogant  philoibphers,  who  are 
too  eaftly  difgufted  with  the  flow  methods  of  obtaining 
true  notions  by  frequent  experiments,  and  wlip,  pof- 
(eft  with  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities, 
rather  chufe  to  confult  their  own  imaginations,  than 
enquire  into  nature,  and  are  better  pleafcd  with  xhc 
charming  amufemcnt  of  forming  hypothcfes,  than  the 
toilfome  drudgery  of  making  ifiibrcrvations. 

The  emptinefs  and  uncertainty  of  all  thofe  ijrftems, 
whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity  or  agreeable  for 
their  novelty,  he  has  evidently  ihcwn;  and  not  only 

Z  4  4^clafcd> 
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declared)  but  proved,  that  we  are  entirely  ignoraat 
of  the  principles  of  things,  and  that  ali  cl  :  know* 
ledge  wc  have  is  of  fuch  qualities  alone  as  are  difco- 
verable  by  experience,  or  fuch  as  may  be  deduced 
from  them  by  mathematical  demonilr<itton. 

This  difcourie,  filled  as  it  was  with  pietv,  and  t 
true  fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ud 
the  incomprehenfibility  of  his  works,  gave  ludi  of- 
fence to  a  profeflbr  of  Franckcr,  who  profeflfed  the 
utmoft  efteem  for  Des  Cartes,  and  coniidered  his  prin- 
ciples as  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared 
in  vindication  of  his  darling  author,  and  fpoke  of  the 
injury  done  him  with  the  utmoft  vehemence,  declar* 
ing  little  Icfs  than  that  the  Cartelian  fyftem  and  the 
Chriftian  mud  inevitably  (land  and  fall  together,  and 
that  to  fay  wc  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  was  not  only  to  enlift  among  the  Sceptics,  bu: 
fink  into  Atheifiii  itfelf. 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  undcrftanding,  ai 
to  make  it  confidcr  precarious  fyftcnis  as  the  chief 
fupjwrt  of  facred  and  unvariablc  truth. 

I'his  treatment  of  Bocrhaavc  was  To  f-ir  rcfcntcd  by 
the  governors  of  his  univerfitv,  that  they  procured 
from  Franckcr  a  rccanuiion  of  rho  invective  iha:  hid 
been  thrown  out  againft  him;  this  was  not  only  com- 
plied with,  but  offers  were  made  him  of  more  ample 
facisfnction;  to  whlcH  he  returned  an  anfwcr  not  lefs 
to  his  honour  than  the  victory  h':  gained,  **  that  he 
**  lliould  think  hiiufelf  fufficieiit!y  compenfatid,  if 
•'  his  tdverfary  received  no  farther  mcleltaticn  on  his 
**  account." 

So  far  was  this  wenk  and  injudic:«^us  attack  from 
IhAing  a  reputation   j.oi   cal\u*.;    la.feJ  by  taihion  or 
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caprice,  but  (ouoded  upcm  (bUd  merit,  that  tbe  famq 
year  his  correfpcxKleiKe  was  defired  upon  Botany  an4 
Natural  Fhitofophy  by  ^e  Academy  o£  Sciences  at 
l^aris,  of  which  he  was,  upon  the  death  of  count 
Madigli,  in  the  year  1728,  elected  a.  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  oody  nation  by  which 
this  gr^it  man  was  courted  and  diftinguiihed,  for 
two  years  after  he  was  elefted  fellow  of  our  Royal 
Society* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus  carefled  and  bo* 
Boured  with  the  higheft  and  moft  publick  ourks  of 
efieem  by  other  nations,  lie  became  more  celebrated  in 
the  univerfity ;  for  Boerhaave  was  not  one  of  thofi| 
learned  men,  of  whom  the  wodd  has  feen  too  many, 
that  difgmce  their  ftudies  by  their  vices,  and  by  unac- 
countable weakneiTes  make  themfelves  ridiculous  at 
borne,  while  their  wricjiigs  procure  them  the  veneration 
irfdiftant  countries,  where  their  learning  is  known,  bu^ 
not  their  follies* 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with  be- 
ing infeniible  of  his  excellencies  till  other  nations 
taught  them  to  admire  him;  for  in  1 7 1 8  he  was  cho« 
fen  to  fucceed  Lc  Mort  in  the  profeiTorihip  of  che- 
miftry ;  on  which  occafion  he  pronounced  an  oration 
**  De  Chemia  errores  fuos  expurgante,"  in  which  he 
treated  that  fcience  with  an  elegance  of  ftyle  not  often 
to  be  found  in  chemical  writers,  who  feem  generally  to 
fiave  afieded  not  only  a  barbarous,  but  unintelligible 
phrafe,  and  to  have,  like  the  Pythagoreans  of  old, 
wrapt  up  their  (ecrets  in  fymbols  and  a^nigmitical  ex- 
preffions,  either  becaufc  they  believed  that  mankind 
would  reverence  moft  what  they  lead  underftood,  or 

becaufc 
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bectufe  they  wroce  not  from  benevdence  but  Tinit?, 
wai  were  defirous  to  be  praifed  for  dieir  knowledge 
diough  they  could  not  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  oooh 
IDunicate  it* 

In  172S9  his  courfe  both  of  lefikures  and  practice  wis 
interrupted  by  the  gour^  whidij  as  he  relates  it  in  his 
ipeech  after  his  recovery,  he  brought  upon  htnifelf,  far 
an  imprudent  confidence  in  the  ftrength  of  his  own 
conftitution,  aad  by  tranTgrefllng  thofe  rules  which  he 
had  a  thouftnd  times  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  ac- 
quaintance. Rifing  in  the  morning  before  day,  he 
went  inunediatdy,  hot  and  fweattng,  firom  his  bed 
into  the  open  lur,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  the  cold 
dews. 

The  hiftorj'  of  his  ilfaiefs  can  hardly  be  read  with- 
out horror :  he  was  for  five  months  confined  to  his  bed, 
where  he  lay  upon  his  back  without  daring  to  attempt 
the  Icaft  motion,  bccaufe  any  effort  renewed  his  tor- 
ments, which  were  fo  erquiiitc^  that  he  was  at  length 
not  only  deprived  of  motion,  but  of  fcnfc.  Here  Art 
was  at  a  (land,  nothing  could  be  attempted,  bccauie 
nothing  could  be  propofcd  with  the  Icaft  profpcA  of 
fuccefs.  At  length  having,  in  the  fixth  month  of  his 
illncfs,  obtained  fome  remiflTion,  he  took  finiple  medi- 
cines  *  in  large  quantities  and  at  length  wonderfully 
recovered. 

His  recover}',  fo  much  dchred,  and  fo  unexpcfVcd, 
was  celebrated  on  Jan.  11,  1723,  when  ho  opened  his 
fchool  again  with  general  joy  and  publick  illumi- 
nations. 

*  ••Surcof  prclTos  bibil  Noiicr  hcibarurr.  Cichortx,  Lndivir,  Ku- 
marir,  NaAnniinquatici,  Vcronicx  aquatiorlatitotur,  oopia  logecii; 
fituul  drglutiens  abundantuEou:  guiimu  Itnilaoca  AuancJU**Oirf^.  £«  f • 
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It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boerliaa¥e 
not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  himfelf  to  ontjji 
his  friends^  that  when  he  lay  whole  days  and  ^tght$ 
^  ithout  ileep^  he  found  no  method  of  diverting  his 
thoughts  fb  efie£hial  as  meditation  upon  hii  ftudies, 
mnd  that  he  often  relieved  and  ^litigated  the  ienfe  of 
4iis  toriaents  by  the  recoUe&ion  of  what  he  had  read^ 
and  hy  reviewing  thofe  ftores  of  knowledge  which  he 
had  repofited  in  his  memory*  ^ 

This  i$  perhaps  an  inftance  of  fortitude  and  lleadf 
compofure  of  mind^  which  would  have  been  for  ever 
the  boaft  of  the  Stoick  fchools^  and  increafed  the  repu- 
tation of  Seneca  or  Cato.  The  patience  of  Boerhaave, 
as  it  was  more  rational^  was  more  lading  than  theirs ; 
it  was  that  faiientia  Cbrijiiana  which  Lipfius,  the 
great  mafter  of  the  Stoical  Philofophy^  beggged  of  God 
in  htslaft  hours;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not 
vanity,  not  on  vain  reafonings,  but  on  confidence  in 
God. 

'  In  1727  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  bumix^  fever, 
which  continued  fo  long  that  he  was  once  more  given 
up  hy  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflifted  with  re- 
turns of  his  diftemper,  which  yet  did  not  fo  far  fubdue 
him,  as  to  make  hinf  lay  afide  his  Ihidies  or  his  lec- 
tures, till  in  1726  he  found  himfelf  fo  worn  out,  chat 
it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue  any  longer  the 
profeilbrfhips  of  botany  and  chemiftry,  which  he 
therefore  rellgned  April  28,  and  upon  his  refignation 
fpoke  a  "  Sermo  Academicus,*'  or  oration,  in  which  he 
aflerts  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  Creator  from  the 
wonderful  ^ric  of  the  human  body ;  and  confutes  all 

thoie 
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thflffe  idle  reafbners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  fonni* 
tioo  of  parts,  or  the  animal  operations,  to  which  Ik 
piov^  that  Art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor  any 
^diag  parallel.  One  infiance  I  ihall  mention,  which  is 
produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any  attempt  to  ri- 
val die  work  of  God|  Nothing  is  more  boaftod  by  the 
admirCTB  of  chemiftr)',  than  that  they  can,  bykanifidst 
heats  and  digeftion,  imitate  the  proilu«£tions  of  Naiurc 
**  Let  all  thcfe  heroes  of  fcience  meet  together/'  6n 
Boerhaave ;  '^  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the  food 
that  fioms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  aflimilatioQ  coo- 
tributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body :  let  them  try  al} 
their  aru,  they  fliall  not  be  able  from  thefe  matertak 
to  produce  a  Angle  drop  of  blood.  So  much  is  the 
mod  common  a£t  of  Nature  beyond  the  utmoft  cfibm 
of  the  moft  extended  Science  !*' 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  lefs  publick 
employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  an  ufclcfs  life; 
for,  befidcs  his  hours  fpcnt  in  inftructing  his  ichoUrs, 
a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  by  patients  which 
came,  when  the  diftcmpcr  would  admit  it,  from  a.1 
parts  of  Europe  to  confult  hlin,  or  by  letters  which, 
in  more  urgent  cafes,  were  continually  fent,  to  enquire 
his  opinion,  and  aik  his  advice. 

Of  his  fagaoity,  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 
v.hich  hs!  often  difcovered  and  dcfcribed,  at  the  tirft 
lij^ht  of  a  patient,  fuch  dirtempcrs  as  betray  thcnUcIvci 
bv  no  lymptonis  to  common  eyes,  fuch  wonderful  rc« 
li'ion,  hnve  been  fprcad  over  the  world,  as,  though 
liiuiu-d  l.\yond  doubt,  can  fcarccly  be  credited.  I 
Vi\'  iirinn  ih,:ie  of  tlum,  becaufe  I  have  no  opponunity 
cf  colUcilr^   tclliinonics,   or  diftinguifhing  bennccn 

th^»U* 
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thofe  accounts  which  mmell  proved^  and  duHe  which 
owe  their  rife  to  ^dion  and  ercdulity. 

Yot  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greateft  eameft- 
nefs,  fuch  as  have  been  converfant  with  this  great  man^ 
that  they  will  not  fo  far  negle&  the  cocnmon^intereft  of 
mankind,  as  to  fuffer  any  of  thefe  circumfiances  to  be 
loft  to  pofterity.  Men  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to 
iatisfy  themfelves,  and  intimidate  the  *induftry  of 
others,  by  calling  thaf  impdBble  whidi  is  oply  dtffi* 
cult.  The  fkill  to  which  Boerhaave  attaiaed,  by«  t 
long  and  unwearied  obiervation  of  nature,  ought  there^ 
fore  to  be  tranfmitted  in  all  its  particulars  to  future 
ages,  that  his  fuccefTors  may  be  afhamed  to  fall  below 
him,  and  that  none  may  hcftafter  excufe  his  ig- 
norance by  pleading  the  impofiibility  pf  clearer  know* 
ledge. 

Yet  {o  far  was  this  great  mafter  from  prefump* 
tuous  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that,  in  his 
examinations  of  the  (ick,  he  was  remarkably  cir* 
cumftantial  and  panicular.  He  well  knew  that  the 
originals  of  diftempers  are  often  at  a  diftance  from  their 
vilible  effefts  ;  that  to  conjeaure,  where  certainty  may 
be  obtained,  is  either  vanity  or  negligence  ;  and  that 
life  is  not  to  be  facrificed,  either  to  an  af!e£bition  of 
quick  difcernment,  or  of  crowded  pra&ice,  but  may 
be  required^  if  trifled  away,  at  the  hand  of  the  phy- 
lician. 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  year  1737,  he  felt  the  firft 
approaches  of  that  fatal  illnefs  that  brought  him  to 
the  grave,  of  which  we  have  inferted  an  account,  writ- 
ten by  himfelf  Sept.  8,  1738,  to  a  friend  at  London  *; 

which 

♦  "  ittas,  labor,  corporifque  opima  pingiictudo,  cflfcccrant,  ante 
aniiiiir..    ut  i;}cr:ibu3   rcfcrtum,  grave,  hcbes^  pleuLtudme  turg^snt 
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which  deierves  not  only  to  h^  |^fen^ed  as  an  hiftoricd 
relation  of  the  difeafe  whieh  deprived^us  of  fo  great  t 
man^  but  as  a  proof  of  his  piety  and  refignation  to 
the  divine  will. 

In  this  laft  illnefs,  which  was  to  the  laft  degree  lift- 
P^ii^gy  painful^  and  afflidtive,  his  conftancy  and  firm- 
aefs  did  not  forfake  him.  He  neither  intermitced  tbe 
necefliiry  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot  the  proper  prepan*' 
tions  for  death*  Though  d^eftion  and  lowncfs  of 
^irit  was^  as  he  himielf  tells  us,  part  of  his  diftempcr« 
jet  even  this,  in  (bme  meafure,  gave  way  to  that  vigoor 
which  the  foul  receives  from  a  confcioulnefs  of  inoo- 
cenoe* 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received  a 
Tifit  at  his  country  houfe  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Schultens, 
his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him  fitting  without* 
door,  with  his  wife,  fifter,  and  daughter:  after  tbe 
compliments  of  form,  the  ladies  withdrew,  and  left 
them  to  private  converfation ;  when  Boerhaave  took 
cccaiion  to  tell  him  what  had  been,  during  his  illncls, 
the  chief  fubjcft  of  his   thoughts.    He  had   never 


corput,  anhelum  aJ  motus  minlmos,  cnin  fcnfii  fuflbcationis,  pu!f« 
mlrlfice  anomalo,  incptum  evadrrct  ad  ullum  raotuin.  Urj^cbct 
praecipue  fubfiilcot  prorfui  Sc  intcrcepta  refpiratio  ad  prifna  iomm 
initia:  unde  ibmDUi  prorfiu  prohibebatur»  cum  formidabili  I'txaogiH 
Lrtionis  nioleilia.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum,  crunun,  t'emorum,  kroci« 
prrputii,  &  abdominif.  Qiiz  cameo  omnia  fubiata.  Sed  dolor 
mitnct  in  abdominc,  cum  anxieute  fumma»  anhdicu  fuffixanre,  5c 
debilitate  incredibili:  ibmno  pauco,  eoquc  vago,  .per  fomnia  turha* 
tillimo:  animui  rero  rebut  agendit  impar.  Cum  hij  lu6or  fcflut 
ntc  eraergo :  patienter  cxpedtani  Dei  jufla,  ^uJbui  refigix>  dati,  qos 
fola  amo,  U  bonoro  unkc/*  Ori^.  Edit. 

doubted 
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doubted  of  the  fpirltu4  tnd  immaterial  nature  of  tbc 
foul ;  but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex- 
perimental ccruinty  of  the  diftindUon  between  corpo* 
real  and  thinking  fubftances^  which  mere  reafon  and 
philoibphy  cannot  afford^  and  opportunities  of  con* 
templating  the  wonderful  and  inexplicable  union  of 
foul  and  body,  which  nothing  but  long  iicknefs  can 
^ive.  This  he  illuftrated  by  a  defcription  of  the 
efieds  which  the  infiriQities  of  his  body  had  upon  his 
faculties,  which  yet  they  did  not  {0  opprefs  or  \zn* 
quifh,  but  his  foul  was  always  mailer  of  itfelf,  and  al- 
ways refigned  to  the  pleafure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related  with  great  concern^  that  once  his  pati- 
ence fo  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain,  that,  after 
having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  exquilite  tortures,  he 
prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  fet  free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  confolation,  anfwered, 
that  he  thought  fuch  wifhes,  when  forced  by  conti- 
nued and  exceflGve  torments,  unavoidable  in  the  pre- 
fent  date  of  human  nature;  that  the  bed  men,  even 
Job  himfelf,  were  not  able  to  refrain  from  fuch  ftarts 
of  impatience.  This  he  did  not  deny;  but  faid,  "  He 
that  loves  God,  ought  to  think  nothing  defirable 
but  what  is  moll  pleafing  to  the  fupreme  good-^ 
nefs." 

Such  were  his  fentiments,  and  fuch  his  condudt,  10 
this  flate  of  weaknefs  and  pain :  as  death  approached 
nearer,  he  was  fo  far  from  terror  or  confufion,  that 
he  feemed  even  lefs  fenfible  of  pain,  and  more  chear- 
ful  under  his  torments,  which  continued  till  the  23d 
day  of  September  1738,  on  which  he  died,  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age. 

Thus 
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Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed  by  nature  to- 
greit  defigns,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the  cxcnioi 
of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  robuft  and  athletic  cod- 
ftitution  of  body,  fo  hardened  by  early  feverities,  aid 
wholefome  fatigue^  that  he  Was  inienfible  of  aor 
Iharpncfs  of  air,  or  inclemency  of  weather.  He  was 
tall,  and  remarkable  for  extraordinary  ftrcngtlu 
There  was  in  his  air  and  motion  fomcthing  roo^ 
and  artlefs,  but  fo  majeftick  and  great  at  the  (ux 
time,  that  no  man  ever  looked  upon  him  withou: 
veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  fubmiflion  to  the  fupc- 
riority  of  his  genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  fparklcd  vifibly 
in  his' eyes  ;  nor  was  it  ever  obfcrN'ed,  that  any  change 
of  his  fortune,  or  alteration  in  his  affairs,  whether 
happy  or  unfortunate,  affeftcd  his  countenance. 

He  was  always  chcarful,  and  dcfirous  of  promoting 
mirth  by  a  facetious  and  humourous  convcrlation;  h: 
was  never  foured  by  calumny  and  detraction,  nor  ever 
thought  it  necelfary  to  confute  rhem;  **  for  thev  ire 
fparks,"  Hiid  he,  **  which,  if  you  do  not  blow  them, 
will  go  out  of  thcmfelves." 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  by  fcvc- 
rity  of  cenfure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the  faults  orde* 
feds  of  others,  and  was  fo  flir  from  inflaming  the  cnvv 
of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on  his  own  excellencies,  that 
he  rarelv  mentioned  hitnfelf  or  his  writint'^. 

He  was  not  to  be  over-awed  or  deprcllld  by  the 
prefence,  frowns,  or  iaiolencc  of  great  men,  but  pcr- 
fifted  on  all  occalioas  in  the  right,  with  a  rtfoluttoa 
always  prefcnt  and  always  calm.  He  was  modeft,  but 
not  timorous^  and  tinn  without  rudcnefs. 

Ho 
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He  could,  with  u^commoo  readioefs  and  certainty, 
make  a  conje£fcac€  of  incns  iocUDations  aijid  capacity  by 
their  afpe£t« 

His  method  of  life  was,  to  ftudy  in  the  morning  and 
eveping,  and  to  allot  the  middle  <^  the  day  to  hi) 
publick  bufmefs.  His  ufual  exercife  was  ridbg,  till, 
in  his  latter  years,  his  diftempers  made  it  more  pror 
per -for  him  to  walk;  when  he  was  weary,  he  amused 
JUunfelf  with  playing  on  the  vtoiio. 

His  greateft  pdcafure  was  to  retire  to  his  hpufc  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  a  garden  ftored  with  all  the 
herbs  and  trees  which  the  climate  would  bear;  here  h^ 
uied  to  enjoy  hb  hours  unmolcfted,  and  profecute  his 
Ihidies  without  interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  purfued  his  ftudies,  is 

iu^iciently  evident  from  his  fucccfs.     Statefmen  and 

generals  may  grow  great  by  unexpe&ed  accidents,  and 

a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumftances,  neither  pro- 

cuied  nor   forefeen  by  themfelves  :  but  reputation   in 

the  .learned  world  muft  be  the  efied:  of  induflr)'  and 

Ciipacity.    Boerhaave  loft  none  of  his  hours,  but,  when 

he  had  attained  one  fcience,  attempted  another:  he 

added  tphyfick  to  divinity,  chemiftry  co  the  mathema- 

ticks,  and  anatomy  to  botany.     He  examined  fyflems 

by  experiments,  and  formed  experiments  into  fyflems. 

He  neither  negleded  the  obfervatibns  of  others,  nor 

jblindly  fubmitted  to  celebrated  names.     He  ucicher 

thought  &  highly  of  himfelf  as  to  imagine  he*  could 

tfcceive  no  light  from  books,  nor  fo  meanly  as  to  be- 

:1k ve  he  oould  difcover  nothing  but  v/hat  was  to  l» 

Jksirqcd  from  them.    He  examined  the  obfervations  of 

^ber  meii,  but  truftal  only  to  his  own,  .  : 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  Xor 
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'  Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  recom* 
mending  truth  by  elegance,  and  embelliihing  the  phi- 
lofbpher  with  polite  literature;  he  knew  chat  but  a 
fmall  part  of  mankind  will  facrifice  their  pleafurc  td 
their  improvement,  and  thoie  authors,  who  wonU 
find  many  readers^  muft  endeavour  to  pleafe  while 
they  inftruft. 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings  to  nun- 
kind,  and  left  he  might  by  a  roughnefs  and  barbarity 
of  ftyle,  too  frequent  among  men  of  great  leamtx^,  dif- 
appoint  his  own  intentions,  and  make  his  labours  lefi 
ufeful,  he  did  not  negleft  the  politer  arts  of  eloquence 
and  poetry.  Thus  was  his  learning  at  once  various 
and  exa£t,  profound  and  agreeiible. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds,  b 
his  character,  but  the  fecond  place;  his  virtue  wa 
yet  much  more  uncommon  than  his  learning.     He 
was  an  admirable  example  of  rcmpcrancc,  fortitutif, 
humility,  and  devotion.  His  piety,  and  a  religious  icrSt 
of  his  dependance  on  God,  was  the  baiisof  all  his  virtues, 
and  the  principle  of  his  whole  conduft.    He  was  too 
fcnfible  of  his  wcakncfs  to  afcribc  any  thing  to  himfclf, 
or  to  conceive  that  he  could  fubdiic  paflion,  or  wiih- 
ftand  temptation,  by  his  own  natural  power;  he  attri- 
buted every  good  thought,  and  every  laudable  action, 
t()  the  Father  of  goodnefs.     Being  once  afkcd  bv  i 
friend,   who  had  often  admiral  his   patience   under 
great  provocations,  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he  had  fo  entirely  fup- 
prcUld  that  impetuous  and  ungovernable  pafTion?    he 
anUvereil,  with  the  utmoft  franknefs  and  lincerity,  chat 
l:e  wa>  luiur.illy  «juick  of  relentment,  but  that  he  had, 
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hy  daUy  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to 
this  maftery  over  himfelf. 

As  fooA  as  he  rofe  In  the  morning,  it  was,  through^ 
out  his  whole  life,  his  daily  pra&lce  to  retire  for  zii 
hour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation;  this^  he  often 
told  his  friends,  gave  htm  ipirit  and  vigour  m  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  the  day^  and  this  he  therefore  commended  as 
the  bcft  rule  of  life ;  for  nothing,  he  knew,  could  fup^ 
port  the  foul  in  all  diflrefles  but  a  confidence  in  the 
Supreme  Being,  nor  can  a  ileady  and  rational  magna* 
nimity  flow  from  any  other  fburce  than  a  confcioufnels 
of  the  divine  Cavoun 

He  aflertcd  on  all  occaiions  the  divine  authority, 
Sid  facred  efficacy  of  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  and  main- 
tained that  they  alone  taught  the  way  of  falvation, 
and  that  they  only  could  give  peace  of  mind.  The 
excellency  of  the  Chriftian  religion  was  the  frequent 
fubjeft  of  his  convcrfation.  A  ftridt  obedience  to  the 
^odtrine,  and  a  diligent  imitation  of  the  example  of  our 
Sleflcd  Saviour,  he  often  declared  to  be  the  foundation 
of  true  tranquillity.  He  recommended  to  his  friends 
a  careful  obfcrvation  of  the  precept  of  Mofes  concern- 
ing the  love  of  God  and  man.  He  v.orihiped  God  ai 
he  is  in  himfclf,  without  attempting  to  enquire  into 
his  nature*  He  defircd  only  to  think  of  God,  what 
God  knows  of  himfelf.  There  he  flopped,  left,  by  in- 
dulging his  own  ideas,  he  Ihould  form  a  Deity  from 
liis  own  imagination,  and  fin  by  falling  down  before 
him.  To  the  will  of  God  he  paid  an  abfolute  fub- 
miflion,  without  endeavouring  to  difcover  the  reafbn 
of  his  determinations  ;  and  this  he  accounted  the  firft 
and  nioft  inviolable  duty  of  a  Cluiftian.  When  he 
A  a  i  heard 
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hc.»rd  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  die,  he  u(cd  A 
think|  who  can  tell  whether  this  man  is  not  better 
th  jfi  I  r  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be  alSiribed  to 
inyfelf,  but  to  the  goodnefs  of  God. 

Such  Vk^Tc  the  fcritiments  of  Boerhaave^  whole 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note  *.  So  far  was  this 
man  from  being  made  impious  by  philoibphy,  or  rata 
by  knowledge,  or  by  virtue,  that  he  afcribcd  all  h?i 
abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  goodnefs  to  the 
jp-aceof  Ood.  May  his  example  extend  its  influence  to 
his  admirers  and  followers  !  May  thofe  who  ftudy  his 
Writings  imitate  hts  life !  and  thofe  who  endeavour  after 
his  knowledge  afptre  likewife  to  his  piety ! 

He  married,  September  17,  17 10,  Mary  Drolei^ 
veaux,  the  only  dai^ter  of  a  burgo-mafter  of  Lcrdci^ 
by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who  furvives  her  fa- 
ther, and  three  other  children  ^ho  died  in  their  in* 
fancy. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  fo  generally 
known,  and  fo  highly  rfteemcd,  that,  though  it  may 

*  *'Do£)rinamracnsriteritHcbraicc&  GrxccCraditaiOi  lblaman:T« 
falutarem  Sc  agnovit  6c  fcniiu  Omni  opportunitate  probtciutur 
dilciplinam,  quam  Jcfut  Chriflus  ore  &  vita  cxprctTi;,  iinicc  ??i-:* 
quiliiraicmdaic  iijcnti.  Scmpcrquc  dixit  aniids,  pacc:r.  .i!;i'-.  i  r\r4 
rr|x:nundani  nili  in  mngno  Molis  prarccpto  cltf  iinct-ro  .imi»rc  IV.  Sc 
hoiuinis  bene  cb;crrs!u.  Ncquc  cxtni  in  era  monuniciiti  i:4ma:si  »»• 
\iMuri,  quod  mrnrcin  lerniec.  I)eum  pius  adtiravit,  iiui  cit.  la* 
tclligerc  dc  ])co  uiiicc  volt  bat  id,  qiiuril  Dciii  dc  ic  ir.?cl!i^it.  !' j 
contvn'us  ultra  nihil  rcquiuvit,  nc  idololatria  erra?^.  In  .^I  ::.•  '*e 
]V*i  lie  rcqinclccbat,  ut  iilius  nuliam  omnino  rationeni  nnii^  :'UA!a 
fHitarct.  Haiic  unice  luprcmam  omnium  legem  ellc  ^:>>iit<.>iuL:u: : 
dclilx-rat.i  oonftantia  pcr:cCtitrime  colcnd.im.  Dc  aiii*  .v  •."' ij*:  *  •^^• 
lifb.it :  ut  quotics  criminis  rc4>8  ad  (x>trrMi  tetaici  dan.::.ii!)*  j'jt*..-—, 
Iri!  jKT  ci»j/iiarci,  fxjK  diccret;  *•  Qiii*  dixerat  ani<jn  nc  fir.i 
*'  mrliuiei.-^  Liiq  'i  ipi<r  n:rlior,  id  iioii  mihi  aiivloii  tf:b  :c-du:m 
^'  ctfrpaioni  aio,cunfiUor  \  bd\u\u^)itA\\\kaC*  On^  £«^- 
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be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  publiflied,  it  is  wholly  un- 
neceflary  to  give  aqy  ^ther  account  of  them. 

He  publifted  in  1 707,  "  Inftjtutiones  Medica?,^*  to 
fvhich  he  ;^lded  in  1708  ^^  Aphofifmi  de  cognofcendis 
^^  fz  curandis  moAis.** 

1 7  lo,  "  Index  ftirpium  in  horto  ^paAemic^.? 

1 7 19,  "  De  materia  medica>  &  remediorum  for- 
**  mulis  liber  i**  and  in  1727  a  fecond  edition.* 

1720,  "Alter  index  ftirpium/'  &c.  adorned  with 
plates,  and  pontaining  twice  the  l^lii^r  of  plants  as 
che  former.  * 

1722^  "  Epiftola  ad  cl.  Ruifchium,  qx&  iententiam 
^  Maipighianam  de  glandulis  defendit.** 

1724,  "  Atrocis  nee  prius  defcripti  morbi  hiftoria 
*'  illuftriflimi  baronis  Waflenarias." 

i725>  "  Opera  an^tomica  &  chir^rgica  Andrcae 
•*  Vefalii,"  with  the  life  of  Vefalius. 

172*8,  ^*  Ajtera  atrocis  rariifimique  n^oibi  mar- 
•*  chionis  de  Sandto  Albano  hiftpria.*^' 

*^  Au&oi^  dp  jlue  Aphrodifiaca,  cutp  traftatu 
-**  praefixo.*' 

1731,  "  Aretaei  Cappadocis  nova  editip.** 

1732,  "  Elementa  chemise.'* 

1734,  ^*  Obfervata  de  argento  vivo,  ad  reg.  foe:  & 
■**  acad.  fcient.^ 

Thefe  are  the  writings  of  the  great  Bocrhaave, 
#rhich  have  made  all  encomiums  ufelefs  and  vain,  fince 
jio  man  can  attentively  perufe  them  without  admiring 
^he  abilities,  and  reverenoiujg  the  virtue  of  die 
author  *. 

*  Cfent.  Mag.  1739,  p.  176, 
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AT  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war  with 
an  enemy,  whofe  infults,  ravages,  and  barbari- 
ties,  have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  account  of  full 
Engliih  commanders  as  have  merited  the  acknow* 
Icdgements  of  pofterity,  by  extcinling  the  power,  an^ 
railing  the  honour  of  their  country,  feem  to  be  oo  tm- 
proper  entertainment  for  our  readers  *.  \Vc  (hall  there- 
fore attempt  a  fuccind  narration  of  the  life  and  adtiooi 
of  admiral  Blake,  in  which  we  have  nothing  fanher  io 
view  than  to  do  jufticc  to  his  bravery  and  condud, 
without  intending  any  parallel  between  his  atchievo- 
ments  and  thofe  of  our  prcfcnt  admirals, 

Robert  Blake  was'born  at  Bridg^^'ater,  in  Somcr- 
ietihire,  in  Auguft  1598,  his  father  being  a  merchant 
of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune 
by  the  Spanifli  trade.  Of  his  carlioft  years  wc  have  no 
account,  and  therefore  can  amufc  the  reader  with  none 
of  thofc  prognofticks  of  his  future  atlioas,  \o  often 
met  with  in  ijicmoirs. 

In  1 6 1 5  he  entered  into  the  univerllty  of  Oxford, 
where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  without    being 

•  Thif  Kite  was  ilitl  piloted  in  the  Ucnt)eaian*t  Mig^zinc  tot 
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BHich  countenanced  or  carefled  by  his  fuperiors,  for 
be  was  more  than  once  difappointed  in  his  endeavours  . 
tfter  academical  preferments.  It  is  obfervable  that 
Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athense  Oxonienfes)  a(cribes  the  rcr 
pulfe  he  met  with  at  Wadham  College,  where  he  was 
competitor  for  a  fellQwlhip,  either  to  want  of  leam^ 
ing,  or  of  ftature.  With  regard  to  th^firfl  objeftion, 
the  fame  writer  had  before  imformed  us,  that  he  was 
an  early  rifer^  and  ftudiatu^  though  he  ibmetimes  re- 
lieved his  attention  by  the  amufements  of  fowling  an4: 
fiihing.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not  waqt 
capacity,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  upbn  this  qoxi^ 
feffion  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
learned,  at  lead  in  the  degree  requifite  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  feliowlhip ;  and  may  fafely  afcribe  his  dif- 
appointment  to  hb  want  of  fiature,  it  being  the  cuflom 
of  Sir  Henry  Savil,  then  warden  of  that  college^  to 
pay  much  regard  to  the  outward  appearance  of  thoic 
who  folipited  preferment  in  that  ibciety.  So  much  do 
the  grated  events  owe  fometimes  to  accident  or  folly  ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  "  he 
•*  lived,*'  fays  Clarendon,  "  without  any  appearance  of 
'^  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than  he  was,  but  in- 
**  veighed  with  great  freedom  againft  the  licence  ojf 
•*  the  times,  and  power  of  the  court/* 
*  la  1 640  \^  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Bridgwater  by  the 
Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  recommended  hiuifelf 
by  his  difapprobatioR  of  bifhop  Laud's  violence  and 
feverity^  and  his  non-compliance  with  thofe  new  cere- 
monies which  he  was  then  endeavouring^  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  conformity 
with  his  avowed  principles,  declared  for  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  thinking  a  bare  declaration  for  right  not 
all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raifed  a  troop  of  dragoons 

Aa  4  ^^x 
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for  his  partyj  dnd  appeared  in  the  field  With  fo  mocll 
bravely^  that  he  was  in  a  ihort  time  advanced,  with* 
out  meeting  anyof  thofe  obftruftions  which  he  had 
encountered  in  the  univerfity. 

In  1645  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when  the 
Lord  Goring  came  before  it  with  an  army  of  10,009 
men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified,  and  unfupplicd  widi 
almoft  eVerjr  thitag  neceflary  for  fupp<irting  a  fiegcb 
The  ftlte  of  this  garrifon  encouraged  Colonel  Wind- 
hdth,  whb  was  acquainted  with  Blake,  to  propofe  a 
capitulation ;  which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt ;  nor  were  either  menaces  or  per* 
-  fuafions  of  ahy  eflfeft^  for  he  maintained  the  place  un» 
der  all  its  dlfadvaniages^  till  the  fie^  was  raifed  by  thi 
parliament's  army. 

He  dtmcioued,  on  mznf  other  occafions,  to  gift 
^toofs  of  an  infup^rable  courage,  and  a  fteadinefs  tf 
refolution  not  to  be  fhaken ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  hit 
firm  adherence  to  the  parliament,  joined  with  th* 
borough  of  Tabnton  in  returning  thanks  for  their  te^ 
rolution  to  make  no  more  addrcflfes  to  the  king.  Yet 
was  he  fo  far  from  •approving  the  death  of  Charles  I. 
that  he  made  no  fcruplc  of  declaring,  that  he  would 
venture  his  life  to  favc  him,  as  willingly  as  he  had  done 
to  fer\'c  the  parliament. 

In  February  1648-9,  h<  was  made  a  commiiKoner  of 
the  navy,  mul  appointed  to  ferve  on  that  ckfrtent,  f^H" 
which  he  kcms  by  nature  to  have  been  defigncd.  He 
was  toon  afterwards  fcnt  in  purfuit  of  prince  Rupen, 
whom  h#  fhui  up  in  the  harlxjur  of  Kingfale  in  Ireland 
for  ftrveral  months,  till  want  of  provifrons,  and  dcfpair 
of  relief,  excited  the  prince  to  make  a  daring  cffon  for 
his  efcapc,  by  forcing  through  the  parlianieni's  llccr  : 
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this  deiigp  lie  executed  with  his  ufual  intrepidity,  tc4 
iiicceeded  in  it,  though  with  the  lo(s  of  three  ihips. 
He  was  purfued  by  Blake  to  the  coaft  of  Portugal, 
where  he  was  received  into  the  Tagus,  and  treated  wit^ 
great  diftin£kion  by  the  Portuguefe. 

Blake,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river^  Cent  t9 
the  king  a  mefltnger,  to  inform  him,  that,  the  fl&t  Wi 
his  port  belonging  to  the  publick  enemies  of  the  com* 
'  monwealth  of  England,  he  demanded  leave  to  fall  upon 
k.  This  being  refuied,  though  the  refufal  was  in  very 
foft  terms^  and  accompanied  with  declarations  of 
efteem,  and  a  preient  of  provifions,  fo  exafperated  the 
admiral,  that,  without  any  hefitation,  he  fell  upon  the 
Fortugueie  fleet,  then  returning  from  Brafil,  of  whidh 
he  took  ferenteen  ihips,  and  burnt  three.  It  was  t» 
no  purpofe  that  the  kii^  of  Portugal,  alarmed  at  fo  uqr 
expedted  a  deftru£Uon,  ordered  prince  Rupert  to  attact^ 
him,  and  retake  the  Brafil  fliips.  Blake  carried  home 
his  prizes  without  moleflation^  the  prince  not  having 
force  enough  to  purfue  him,  and  well  plcafed  with  the 
oppoitunity  of  quitting  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer 
be  protedted. 

Blake  foon  fupplied  his  fleet  with  provifion,  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  re5)rifals  upon  the  French,  who 
had  fufieced  their  privateers  to  moleft  the  En^ifh 
itrade ;  an  injury  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  always  iaor 
mediately  refented,  and,  if  not  rep^rod,  certainly  pa- 
niflied.  SaUing  with  this  commiiiion,  he  took  in  htt 
way  a  French  man  of  war  valued  at  a  million.  How 
this  fliip  happened  to  be  fo  rich,  we  are  not  mforraed ; 
but  as  it  was  a  cruifer,  it  is  probable  the  rich  lading 
jras  the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes.  Then 
i^Uowing  the  unfortunate  Rupert,  whofe  .fleet  by  fiorms 

and 
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and  battles  was  now  reduced  to  five  ihips,  into  Car* 
chagena,  he  demanded  leave  of  the  Spaniih  gDVcnMC 
to  attack  him  in  the  harbour,  but  received  the  Cuat 
anfwer  which  had  been  returned  before  by  the  Poftu- 
^uefe  :  "  That  they  had  a  right  to  protcft  all  fliips  tbc 
'^  came  into  their  dominions;  that  if  the  admiral  woe 
^  forced  in  thither,  he  fhould  find  the  fame  fecurity;  all 
•*  that  he  required  hkn  not  to  violate  the  peace  of  a 
•*  neutral  port.**  Blake  withdrew  upon  this  aniWtr 
into  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Rupert  then  leaving  Car- 
thagena  entered  the  port  of  Malaga,  where  he  burai 
mod  fimk  (eveitl  Englifh  merchant  ihips.  Blake,  jodg- 
iog  this  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  neutrality  pro- 
lefled  by  the  Spaniards,  now  made  no  fcruple  to  fill 
upon  Rupert's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  and, 
having  deflroyed  three  of  his  (hips,  obliged  him  to  qiflt 
the  fea,  and  take  fanftuarj'  at  the  Spanilh  court. 

In  February,  1 650-1,  Blake,  ftill  continuing  ta 
cruile  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  (hip  of  coa- 
£dcrd>tc  force,  and  commanded  the  captain  to  come 
On  board,  there  being  no  war  declared  between  the  nvo 
nations.  The  captain,  when  he  came,  was  a(kcd  by 
him,  whether  "  he  was  willing  to  lay  do\^-n  his  fwoni, 
**  and  yield  ;*'  which  he  gallantly  rcfufcd,  though  in 
his  enemy's  power,  Blake,  fcorning  to  take  advan- 
nge  of  an  artifice,  and  dctefting  the  appearance  of 
trvacher\',  told  him,  **  that  he  was  at  libcny  to  go  back 
**  to  his  Ihip,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could."  The 
cnprain  willingly  accepted  his  oAIt,  and  after  a  fight 
of  two  hours  confcfl'ed  himfcif  conquered,  kUIcd  his 
fword,  anc!  fuirendcrcci  it. 

In  1652  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between  the 
two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Holland  ;  a  war, 
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J,  In  which  the  greateft  admirals,  that  perhaps  any  age 
has  produced,  were  engaged  on  each  fide,  in  which 
nothing  lefs  was  contefted  than  the  dominion  of  the  fea, 
and  which  was  carried  on  with  vigour,  animofity,  and 
refolution,  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  dit 

Sute.  The  chief  commanders  of  the  Dutch  fleets 
fere  Van  Trump,  De  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  the  moft 
celebrated  names  of  their  own  nitions,  and  whb  had 
been  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been  oppofed 
by  any  other  enemies.  The  States  of  HoHand  having 
carried  on  their  trade  without  oppofition,  and  alm6ft 
without  competition,  not  only  during  the  unaftive 
reign  of  James  I.  but  during  the  commotions  of  Eng- 
land, had  arrived  to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and 
•  that  affluence  of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which 
\  long-€ontin«d  profperity  naturally  produces,  they 
began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other  nations 
with  iniblence,  which  nothing  can  defend  but  fupc- 
riority  of  force.  They  had  for  fome  time  made  uncom- 
mon preparations  at  a  vaft  expence,  and  had  eqtfipped 
a  large  fleet,  without  any  apparent  danger  threatening 
them,  or  any  avowed  defign  of  attacking  their  neigh- 
bours. This  unufual  armament  was  not  beheld  by  the 
Pnglifli  without  fome  jealoufy,  and  care  was  taken  to 
fit  out  fuch  a  fleet,  as  might  fecure  the  trade  from  in- 
terruption, and  the  coafts  from  infults :  of  this  Blake 
was  conftituted  admiral  for  nine  months.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  the  two  nations  remained,  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
ypon  each  other,  without  afting  hoftilitics  on  either 
fide,  till  the  i8th  of  Ma5%  1652,  when  Van  Trump 
appeared  in  the  Downs  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of 
war.  Blake,  who  had  then  but  twenty  ftiips,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  Dutch  admiral  falutcd  him  with 
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three  Cngle  Ibocs,  to  require  that  he  Ihould,  by  ftnk? 
iog  bis  flagy  ihew  that  refpcdt  to  the  Englifii,  which  s 
due  to  every  nation  in. their  own  dominions  :  to  whi^ 
the  Dutchman  anfwere^  with  abroadiide;  andKake, 
perceiving  that  he  intended  to  difpute  the  point  of  ho- 
pour,  advanced  with  his  own  ihips  before  the  reft  d 
lus  fleets  that,  if  ic  were  poflible,  a  general  battle  mi^ 
be  prevented.  But  t)^e  Dutcbf  inllead  of  :.(lmiRiii| 
llim  to  treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  waoL  &^ 
vithout  any  regard  to  the  cuftoms  of  war,  or  the  law 
4)f  nations,  Blake  for  Ibme  time  flood  alone  aj^aiof 
^ir  whole  foffx,  till  the  reft  of  his  fquadron  comi:;g 
upf  the  fight  was  continue4  from  bct^>'ecn  four  and  ire 
in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night,  when  the  Durch  re> 
jtired  with  the  lofs  of  two  fliips,  having  not  deflroredi 
fin^  veflel,  nor  niore  than  fifteen  meo^  moft  of  which 
were  on  board  the  admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the  par- 
liament, was  hiinlelf  engaged  for  four  hours  with  the 
main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  being  the  mark  at  which 
they  lumcd ;  and,  as  Whitlock  relates,  received  above 
a  thoufand  fhot.  Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the 
particular  blelling  and  prcfervation  of  God,  and  afcribcs 
his  fucccfs  to  the  juftice  of  the  caufe,  the  Dutch  having 
firft  attacked  him  upon  the  Englifli  coaft.  Ix  is  in* 
ileed  little  lefs  than  miraculous  that  a  thoufand  great 
ihot  ihould  not  do  more  execution ;  and  thofe  who  i»iQ 
not  admit  the  interpoiltion  of  Providence,  may  draw  at 
lead  this  inference  from  it,  that  the  bravrj}  tnan  is  n$t 
alzoa^s  in  the  great  eft  danger. 

In  July  he  met  the  Dut^h  filhery  fleet  with  a  convoy 
of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  whirh  he  took,  with  loo 
of  their  hcrring-buflcs.  And  in  Si*pteiubcr,  Iving 
f  .itioDcd  in  the  Du^ns  with  about  fixty  fail,  he  dif- 
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«vered  the  Dutch  admirals  De  Witt  and  Oe  Ruytw 
rith  nc^r  the  fame  number,  and  advanced  toward* 
hem ;  but  the  Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature  of 
heir  coaft,  and  ihallowncfs  of  thew  rtrers,  to  build 
h^ir  fliips  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  teqnire  lcf& 
fepth  of  water  than  the  EngJHh  veffels,  took  iadvamage 
Jithe  form  of  their  Ihipping,  and  ihdtcred  diemfclvtt 
ichiiid  a  flat,  called  Kentijh  knockl  fo  that  the  Englifti, 
Ifading  fortic  of  their  ihips  aground,  werfe  Obliged  to 
liter  their  courfe ;  but  perceiving  early  the  next  mom- 
Ug  that  the  Hollanders  had  forfaken  their  ftatiofa,  they 
iurTued  them  with  all  the  fpeed  that  tbe  ipv'md,  whidh 
vas  wc^k  ahd  uncertain^  allowed,  but  found  them£flV€S 
inable  to  reach  them  with  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and 
iiercfore  detached  feme  of  the  lighteft  frigates  to  chalb 
ihcm.  Thefe  came  fo  near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about 
hree  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  Dutch,  inftead  of  tack- 
iig  about,  hoifted  their  fails,  fteered  toward  their  own 
ioiaft,  and  finding  thcmfelves  the  next  day  followed  by 
he  whole  Englifh  fleet,  retired  into  Goree.  The  fiilors 
ibct  eager  to  attack  them  in  their  own  harbours ;  but  a 
rouhcil  of  war  being  convened,  it  was  judged  impru- 
teUt  to  hazard  the  fleet  upon  the  flioals,  or  to  engage 
in  any  important  enterprizc  without  a  frefli  fupply  6f 
;)fovifions. 

That  in  ihis  engagement  the  vtftory  belonged  to  the 
Englifh  is  beyond  difpute,  fmce,  without  the  lofs  of 
ine  fliip,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men  killed,  they 
irove  the  enemy  into  his  own  ports,  took  the  rear 
idmiral  and  ^another  veflcl,  and  fo  difcouraged  the 
Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not  agreed  in  their  meafures, 
:hat  De  Ruyter,  who  had  declared  againft  hazarding  a 
lattle,  dcfitt5d  to  refign  his  commiflion,  and  De  Witr, 
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who  had  Iniified  upon  fighting,  fell  fick,  as  it  was  fup*, 
pofcdy  with  vexation,  if ut  how  great  the  lofs  of  tht  ^ 
Dutch'  wasy  is  not  cenainly  known ;  that  two  (hipt 
were  taken  they  are  too  wife  to  deny,  but  affirm  tba 
diofc  two  were  all  that  were  deilroyed.  The  Eogliih, 
Dn  the  other  iide,  affirm  that  three  of  their  vcflcls  were 
£{abled  at  the  firft  encounter^  that  their  numbers  09 
the  fecom}  day  were  xifihly  diminiihed,  and  that  on  the 
^&  day  they  faw  three  or  four  ihips  (ink  in  their, 
flight. 

.  De  Witt  being  now  difcharged  by  the  Hollanden 
as  unfortunate^  and  |he  chief  command  reftored  to  Van 
Trump,  great  preparations  were  made  for  rctrievio| 
their  reputation,  and  repairing  their  lolfcs.  Their  c&* 
dcavours  were  afliftcd  by^thc  Englifh  thcmfclvc?,  now 
Qiad^  fa£tious  by  fuccefs ;  tlie  men  who  were  intruficA 
with  the  civil  adminiftration  being  jealous  of  thofe 
whofc  military  commands  had  procured  fo  niuch  ho- 
nour, left  they  who  railed  them  ihould  be  cclipled  by 
them.  Such  is  generally  the  revolution  of  affairs  in 
every  flate ;  danger  and  dillrets  produce  unanimitj 
and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  fcldt>:n  un.utemkd  with 
fuccefs ;  but  fuccefs  is  thj  parent  of  pride,  and  priJc 
of  jealoufy  and  faction  i  faction  makes  way  for  ca!a* 
mity»  and  happy  is  that  nation  whole  calamities  renew 
their  unanimity.  Such  is  liie  rotation  of  inlcrclts, 
that  e<iually  tend  to  hinder  the  total  dcOru^tiuu  of  a 
people,  and  to  obftru^t  an  iXorl)itant  im  r-vafc  of  pi  w  er. 
Blake  hail  weakened  hi^  licet  by  many  detachments, 
and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  fail  in  the  Do\\n«, 
very  i:l  i>ro\idcd  !>oih  with  men  and  animunition,  a:id 
expcalii^  new  fupplio  from  ihofe  whole  ani.r.oiiiy 
hindcuil   ihcm  fro;n  providing  tlum^  and  who  cho(c 
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Itther  to  fee  the  trade  of  their  country  diftreffcd,  than- 

\he  fea-ofEcers  exalted  by  a  new  acquiiition  of  honoiir 
ipdd  influence. 

Van  Trump,  defirous  of  diftinguiihinghimfelf  at  the 
refumptioB  of  his  command  by  fome  remarkable  ^iooj. 
had  affembled  eighty  fliips  of  war,  and  t^i  firefbips,. 
rtmi  Iteered  towards  the  Downs,  where  Blake,  with 
tdiofe  condition  and  ilrengtfa  he  was  probably  ac-. 

.4|quainted,  was  then  ftationed.  Bltke^  not  able  to  re*' 
firain  his  natural  ardour^  or  perhaps  not  fully  informed 
of  the  fuperiority  of  his  enemies,  put  out  to  encounter 
them,  though  his  fleet  was  lb  weakly  manned,  that  half 
of  his  fliips  were  obliged  to  lie  idle  without  engaging^ 
for  want  of  failors.  The  force  of  the  whole  Dutch 
fleet  was  therefore  fuftained  by  about  twenty-two  fhips. 
^Vfo  of  the  Englifh  frigates^  named  the  Vanguar^iand 
the  Viftory,  after  having  for  a  long  time  flood  engaged 
anudft  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through  without 
much  injury,  nor  did  the  Englifli  lofe  any  fliips  till 
the  evening,  when  the  Garland  carrying  forty^^guns 
was  boarded  at  once  by  two  great  fliips,  which  were 
oppofed  by  the  Englifli  till  they  had  fcarcely  any  men 
left  to  defend  the  decks  ;  then,  retiring  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  veflTel,  they  blew  up  their  decks,  which  were 
BOW  poflefled  by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  over- 
powered  and  taken.  The  Bonaventure,  a  flout  well- 
built  merchant-fliip,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland,  was 
attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and,  after  a  flout  reliftance, 
in  which  the  captain,  who  defended  her  with  the  ut- 
moft  bravery,  was  killed,  was  likewife  carried  off*  by 
the  Dutch.  Blake,  in  the  Triumph,  feeing  the  Gar- 
land in  diftrefs,  prefled  forward  to  relieve  her,  but  in 
his  way  had  his  foremaft  fliattered,  and  was  himfelf 
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bosrded ;  hxxt  1)eating  off  the  enemies  he  di(ciig«gei 
lunifcTfy  ttnd  retired  into  the  Thames  with  the  lo& 
only  of  two  Ihips  of  force,  aiid  four  fiiMiH  frigate^ 
but  with  his  whole  fleet  much  fliattercd.  Nor  wis  the 
Ttftory  gamed  -at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithftanding  the 
unufeal  diljTroportion  of  ftietigth;  for  of  the  Dutch 
flagfliips  one  was  *bl€wn  up,  «id  the  other  twe  dfi^ 
ahled  ;  a  proof  of  the  Engltlh  bnrpery,  which  ihoiil 
hare  induced  Van  Trump  to  have  fparcd  the  infblefice 
cf  canying  a  broom  at  his  topmaft  in  his  triumphanr 
paflage  through  ifhe  channel,  which  he  ifYtendcd  as  a 
declaration  that  he  would  fweep  the  Teas  of  the  Englifli 
ftipptng;  this,  which  he  had  little  reafon  to  think  af 
accomplifliing,  he  foon  after  perifhed  in  attempting. 

There  are  fometimcsi  obfervations  and  enquiries, 
whilk  all  hiftorians  ieem  to  decline  hf  agreement,  tf 
which  this  aftton  may  affbnt  us  an  example.:  -nothiag 
appears  at  the  firll  view  more  to  demand  our  curiohty, 
or  afibrd  matter  for  examination,  than  this  wild  en* 
counter  of  twcnry-two  fliips  with  a  fwcc,  according  to 
their  accounts  who  favour  the  Dutch,  tltrcc  times 
fuperior.  Nothing  can  junity  a  commander  in  fight- 
ing under  fuch  dTl"!(i\-!intagt's,  but  the  iinpolTihiltty  of 
Tcrreating.  But  what  hindered  Blake  from  retiring  ai 
well  before  the  fii;ht  ns  after  it  ?  To  fay  he  was  igtK>- 
rant  of  the  ftrcngrh  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  is  to  impute  to 
him  a  ver^'  crimtnnl  degree  of  negligence;  and,  at  letirt, 
it  muft  be  contclVal  that,  from  the  time  he  faw  thein, 
he  conld  not  bin  know  that  they  were  too  po^verful  to 
be  oppofcd  by  him,  and  even  then  there  was  time  for 
retreat.  To  ur^i*  the  ardour  of  his  failors,  is  to  diveft 
!>im  of  the  authoriiv  of  a  commander,  and  to  charge 
him  with  the  moit  reproacht\:i  wcakncf^  that  can  enter 
5  ^^^^ 
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toto  tlie  chtrttaer  of  a  general.  To  mention  the  im- 
^  |>etuoiity  of  his  own  courage,  is  to  make  the  blame  of' 
his  temerity  equal  to  the  praife  of  his  valour;  which 
feems  indeed  to  be  the  moft  gentle  cenfure  that  the 
truth  of  hiftory  will  allow*  We  muft  then  admits 
amidft  our  elogies  and  applaufes,  that  the  great,  the 
wife,  imd  the  valiant  Blake  was  once  betrayed  to  an 
inconfiderate  and  deiperate  enterprise,  by  the  refiftlefs 
ardour  of  his  own  fpirit,  and  a  noble  jealcmfy  of  the 
honour  of  his  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
venging his  lofs,  and  reftraining  the  iniblence  of  the 
Dutch*    On  the  1 8th  of  February,  1652-3,  Blake 
l>eing  at  the  head  of  eighty  fail,  and  aflifted,  at  his 
own  requeft,  by  colonels  Monk  and  Dean,  efpied  Van 
Trump  with  a  fleet  of  above   100  men  of  w§jr  as 
Clarendon  relates,  of  70  by  their  own  publick  ac- 
counts, and  300  merchantlhips  under  his  convoy.    The 
Englilh,  with  their  ufual  intrepidity,  advanced  towards 
them;  and  Kake  in  the  Triumph,  in  which  he  always 
led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  fliips  more,  came  to  an  en* 
gagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleets  and 
by  the  difparity  of  their  force  was  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremity,  having  received  in  his  hull  no  fewer  than 
700  fliots,  when  Lawfon  in  the  Fairfax  came  to  his 
afliftance.    The  reft  of  the  Englifli  fleet  now  came 
in,  and  the  ^ht  was  continued  with  the  utmoft  degree 
of  vigour  and  refolution,  till  the  night  gave  the  Dutch 
an  opportunity  of  retiring,  with  the  Ipfs  of  one  flag,* 
ihip,  and  fix  other  men  of  war.     The  Englifli  had 
many    veflels    damaged,  but   none  loft.    On  boanl 
Lawfon's  fliip  were  killed  100  men,  and  as  maciy  on 
board  Blake's,  who  loft  his  captain  and  iecrettry,  and 
himfdf  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 
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ttake  having  (et  aihore  his  wounded  men,  iailcd  lA 
purfuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  fent  his  convoy  bdbit^' 
and  himfelf  retired  fighting  towards  BuUoign«  Bhkt 
ordered  his  light  frigates  to  follow  the  merchants,  ftiB 
continued  to  harrafs  Van  Trump,  and  on  the  thiid 
day,  the  20th  of  February,  the  two  fleets  came  to 
another  battle,  in  which  Van  Trump  onct  more  retiiei 
before  the  Engliih,  and,  making  ufc  of  the  peculnr 
form  of  his  ihipping,  fecured  himfelf  in  the  flsoaU 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others,  art 
various ;  but  the  Dutch  writers  themfelves  confofs  chat 
they  loft  eight  men  of  war,  and  more  than  twenty 
merchant-ihips ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  fuffeitd 
much  more  than  they  are  willing  to  allow,  for  thcie 
repeated  defeats'  provoked  the  common  people  to  rion 
and^furredions,  and  obliged  the  States  to  afk,  though 
ineffeftually,  for  peace. 

In  April  following  the  form  of  government  in  Elng* 
land  was  changed,  and  the  fuprcmc  authority  afTumcd 
by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  okrcafion  Blake,  with  his 
aflbeiates,  declared  that,  notwithftanding  the  change 
in  the  adminiftration,  they  ihould  ftill  be  ready  to  dif- 
charge  their  truft,  and  to  defend  the  nation  from  in- 
fults,  injuries,  and  encroachments.  *^  It  is  not,"  fays 
Blake,  **  the  bufinefs  of  a  fcaman  to  mind  ftate-alTain, 
**  but  to  hinder  foreigners  from  fooling  us/'  This 
was  the  principle  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
which  he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the  fle^, 
as  the  fureft  foundation  of  unanimity  and  fteadincfs, 
*'  Difturb  not  one  another  with  domeftic  difputcs,  bur 
''  remember  that  we  are  Elngliih,  and  our  enemies  arc 
^^  foreigners.  Enemies  !  which,  let  what  party  foevcr 
*^  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  intereft  of  our  countr)'  to 
'^  humble  and  refttaiiu'' 
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AftettKe  30th  ai  April  1653,  Blake,  Monk,  and 
Bean,  (ailed  out  of  the  EnglUh  harbours  with  100 
men  of  war,  and,  finding  the  Dutch  with  feventy  £ul 
on  their  own  cxofts,  drove  thtm  tb  the  Texel,  and 
took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  failed  northward  in 
purfuit  of  Van  Trumps  who,  having  a  fleet  of  merchants 
under  his  convoy,  durft  .not  enter  the  channel,  but 
fteered  towards  the  Souna,  and  by  great  dexterity  and 
addrefs  efcaped  the  three  Engliih  admirals^  and  brought 
all  his  Ihips  into  their  harbour ;  then,  knowing  that 
Blake  was  ilill  in  the  North,  came  before  Dover,  and 
fired  upon  that  town^  but  was  driven  off  by  the  odUe. 

Moi^  and  Dean  ftationed  themielves  again  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocks  up  the  Dutch  ia 
their  own  ports  with  eighty  (ail;  but  hearing  that 
Van  Trump  was  at  Grotee.  with  1 20  men  of  war,  they 
ordered  all  Ihips  of  force  in  the  river  and  ports  to  re* 
pair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engageihent, 
in  the  beginnii^  of  which  Dean  was  carried  off  by  a 
cannon  ha\\ ;  yet  the  fight  continued  from  about  twelve 
to  fix  in  the  aftemooh,  when  the  Dutch  gave  way^  and 
retreated  fitting. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  caiile  up  with 
eighteen  frelh  fliips,  and  procured  the  Engliih  a  com- 
plete vidory ;  nor  could  the  Dutch  any  otherwife  pre-f 
ferve  their  fliips  than  by  retiring  once  more  into  the 
flats  and  fliallows,  where  the  largeft  of  the  Englifli 
veffels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Trump  boarded  vice-admiral  Pen ; 
but  was  beaten  off^  and  himfelf  boarded,  and  reduced 
to  blow  up  hb  decks,  of  which  the  Etiglifli  had  got« 
ten  poffeflion.    He  wis  then  entered  at  once  by  Pen 
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and  another ;  nor  could  poffibly  have  efcapcd^  hid  net 
De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt  arrived  at  that  tnfiant  aid 
lefinied  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  extc 
their  lofs  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no  more 
eight  Ihipi  to  have  been  taken  or  deftioyed,  it  ii 
evident  that  they  muft  have  received  muck  gicocr 
damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of  more  impaicid 
hiftorians,  but  by  the  remonftranoei  and  exdamatiov 
of  their  admirals  themielves ;  Van  Trump  dedariog 
befercthe  States,  that  **  without  a  numerous  leinfofofr- 
^'  ment  of  large  men  of  war  he  could  fbrve  them  do 
^  mote  ;*'  and  De  Witt  crying  out  before  them,  with 
the  natural  warmth  of  his  charaAer,  ^*  Why  ikouki  I 
''  be  filent  before  my  lords  and  maftcrs  ?  The  Engliii 
^'  ire  our  miafters,  and  by  confequence  mailers  of  the 
^'  fea/' 

In  November,  1^54,  Blake  was  fent  by  Cromwell  into 
the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  may  be 
faid  to  have  received  the  homage  of  all  that  part  of  tbe 
world  ;  being  equally  courted  by  the  haughty  Spaniards, 
the  furiy  Dutch,  and  the  lawlcfs  Algerines. 

In  Mach,  1656,  having  forced  Algiert  to  fubmiffioo, 
he  entered  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  demanded  repara- 
tion for  the  robberies  praftifed  upon  the  Elngliih  by 
the  pirates  of  that  place,  and  infilled  that  the  captives 
of  his  nation  ihould  l>e  let  at  liberty.  The  governor 
having  planted  batteries  along  the  fliore,  and  drawn  up 
his  (hips  under  the  callles,  Tent  Blake  an  haughty  and 
infolem  anfwer,  '^  7  here  arc  our  caftles  of  GoUetta  and 
•*  Porto  f  erino,'*  faid  he,  **  upon  which  you  may  do 
*^  your  word ;''  adding  other  menaces  and  infults,  and 
mentioning^  in  terms  of  ridicule  the  inequality  of  a 
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fight  between  fhips  and  caftles.  Blake  bad  likewife 
demanded  leave  to  take  in  water^  which  was  reiijed 
him.  Fired  with  this  inhuman  and  infolent  tfeatmenr, 
he  curled  his  whiikers,  as  was  his  cuftom  when  he  was 
angry,  and  entering  Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  fiiips, 
difcharged  his  ihot  £b  h&  upon  the  batteries  and  caftles, 
chat  in  two  hours  the  guns  were  difmounted,  and  the 
works  forfaken^  tho\^h  he  w^s  ^  grft  ej^poied  to  the 
fire  of  (ixty  cannon.  He  then  ordered  his  officers  m 
fend  out  their  long  boats  well  manned  to  feize  nioe  of 
the  piratical  ihips  lyi%  in  the  road,  himielf  contim^ 
ing  to  fire  upon  the  cafUe.  This  was  (b  bravely  exe- 
cuted, that  with  the  lofs  of  only  twcntj'-^five  men  killed, 
and  forty-eight  wounded,  all  the  fliips  were  fired  in 
the  fight  of  Tunis.  Thence  failing  to  Tripoli,  he  con- 
iduded  a  peace  with  that  nation;  thea  returning  to 
Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  fubmiffion«  And  fuch  in- 
<leed  was  his  reputation,  that  he  met  with  no  farther 
oppofition,  but  coUeded  a  kind  of  tribute  from  the 
princes  of  thofe  countries,  his  bufinefs  being  to  demand 
separation  for  all  the  injuries  offered  to  the  Englifh 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  exacted  fmm  the  duke  of 
Tufcany  60,000  L  and,  as  it  is  faid,  fent  home  fixteen 
ihips  laden  with  the  effefts  which  he  had  received  from 
leveral  ftates. 

The  refpedb  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreigners  to 
treat  his  countrj'men,  appears  from  a  ftory  related  by 
biihop  Burnet.  Wh^n  he  lay  before  Malaga,  in  a  time 
of  peace  with  Spain,  fome  of  his  failors  went  afiiore, 
and  meeting  a  proceflion  of  the  hoft,  not  only  refufcd 
to  pay  any  refpeA  to  it,  but  laughed  at  thdfe  that  did. 
The  people,  being  put  by  one  of  the  pricfts  upon  re- 
fitting this  indignity,  fell  upon  them,  and  beat  them 
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feverdjr.    When  they  returned  to  their  fliip,  thcr  cnn;. 
pkined  of  their  ill  treatment ;  upon  which  Blake  fca: 
to  demand  the  prieft  who  had  procured  it.     The  tic:- 
toy  anfwered  that,  havmg  no  authority  over  the  priefts, 
he  could  not  (end  him  :  to  which  Blake  replied,  **  thit 
•'  he  did  not  enquire  into  the  extent  of  the  viceroy's 
**  authority,  but  that  if  the  prieft  were  not  (cnt  widin 
**  three  hours,  he  would  bum  the  town.**    The  viceroy 
then  fent  the  prieft  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  the  feamen.    Blake  bravely  and  ratlonaDr 
aniwered,  that,  if  he  had  complained  to  him^  he  would 
have  puniihed  them  (everely,  for  he  would  not  ban 
his  meo  affiront  the  eftabliflied  religion  of  any  place ; 
but  that  he  was  angry  that  the  Spaniards  ihould  afTumt 
that  power,  for  he  would  have  all  the  world  know 
f^  fhat  an  Englifhman  was  only  to  be  puniihed  by  aa 
^*  Eogliihman."    So  having  ufcd  the  prieft  civilly,  he 
fent  him  back,  being  fatisfied  that  he  was  in  his  power. 
This  condudt  fo  much  pleafed  Cromwell,  that  he  read 
the  letter  in  council  with  great  facisfadtion,  and  (aid, 
^^  he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  Englilhman  u 
f*  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been.*' 

In  1656,  the  Protcdkor  having  declared  war  againft 
Spain,  difpatched  Blake  with  twenty-five  men  of  war 
to  infeft  their  coafts,  and  intercept  their  fliipping.  In 
purfuance  of  thefc  orders  he  cruiled  all  w  inter  about 
the  Streights,  and  then  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbo^^r 
of  Calcs,  where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  Spanilh 
plaic-fieot  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa-CriTZ  in 
the  iflc  of  Teneriffc.  On  the  13th  of  April,  l^;-',  he 
departed  from  Calcs,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Sai^.rj- 
Criiz,  where  he  found  fixteen  Spanifti  veflch.  The  bay 
was  defended  on  the  nonhfide  by  a  caftle  well  mounted 
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*vrith  cannon,  and  in  other  parts  with  Icvcn  forts  with 
<:annon  proportioned  to  the  bignefs,  all  imited  by  a 
line  of  communication  manned  with  mufqueteers.    The 
Spanifli  admiral  drew  up  his  fmall  (hips  under  the 
cannon  of  the  caftle,  and  ftationed  fix  great  gallfeons 
with  their  broad-fides  to  the  fea  :  an  advantageous 
and  prudent  difpofition^  but  of  little  effedt  againft  the 
Englifh  commander ;  who  determining  to  attack  them, 
ordered  Stafner  to  enter  the  bay  with  his  fquadron ;  then, 
polling  fome  of  his  largeft  Ihips  to  play  upon  f  he  (brti* 
^cations,  himfelf  attacked  the  galleons,  which,  after  a 
gallant  refiflance,  were  at  length  abandoned  by  the 
Spaniards,  though  the  leaft  of  them  was  bigger  than 
the  biggeft  of  Blake's  fliips.     The  forts  and  fmaller 
v^flels  being  now  fliattered  and  forfaken,  the  whole 
fleet  was  fet  on  fire,  the  galleons  by  Blake,  and  the 
fmalleft  veffels  by  Stayner,  the  Engliih  vclVels  being  too 
much  fliattered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them  away.    Thus 
was  the  whole  plate-fleet  deftroycd,  **  and  the  Spa- 
•*  niards,'*  according  to  Rapines  remark,  "  fuftained  a 
**  great  lofs  of  fliips,  money,  men,  and  merchandize, 
"  while  the  Englifli  gained  nothing  but  glor}."    As  if 
he  that  increafes  the  military  reputation  of  a  people 
did  not  increafe  their  power,  and  he  that  weakens  his 
enemy  in  eifeft  ftrengthens  himfelf. 

**  The  whole  adtion,**  fays  Clarendon,  *^  was  fo  incrc- 
'*  dible,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place,  wondered 
*^  that  any  fober  man,  with  what  courage  foever  en- 
**  dued,  would  ever  hzvc  undertaken  it,  and  they  could 
*^  hardly  pcrfuade  themfelves  to  believe  what  they  had 
•'  done :  while  the  Spaniards  comforted  JAmfelves 
*^  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  devils  and  not  men 
**  who  bad  dcftroyed  them  in  fuch  a  manner.     So  much 
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'^  imagined.— —He  was  the  fifft  man  tiiat  broygbt 
^'  ihips  to  contemn  caiUes  on  ihote,  which  had  ever 
^*  been  thought  very  formidable^  but  were  difbovered 
^'  by  him  to  make  a  noiie  only^  and  to  fright  thofe^ 
^^  who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  firft 
^^  that  infufed^that  proportion  of  courage  into  feamen, 
^*  by  making  them  fee,  by  experience,  what  mighty 
^*  things  they  cbuld  do  if  they  were  rcfolved,  and 
^^  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  the 
^^  water ;  and,  though  he  has  been  very  well  imitated 
^^  and  followed,  was  the  firft  that  gave  the  example  of 
**  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and  refidute 
^*  atchievemefets/^ 

To  this  atteftation  of  hii  military  excellence,  it  may 

be  proper  to  fubjoin  an  account  of  his  moral  chara&ef 

from  the  author  of  Lives  Englijb  and  Foreign.    ^^  He 

**  was  jealous,"  fays  that  writer,  "  of  the  liberty  of  the 

^^  fubjed^,  and  the  glory  of  his  nation ;  and  as  he  made 

'^  ufe  of  no  mean  artifices  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  high- 

^^  eft  command  at  fea,  fo  he  needed  no  intereft  but  his 

•*  merit  to  fupport  him  in  it.     He  fcorned  itothing 

*^  more  than  money,  which,  as  faft  as  it  came  in,  was 

**  laid  out  by  him  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  to 

"  ihew  that  he  was  animated  by  that  brave,  publick 

**  fpirit,  which  has  fince  been  reckoned  rather  roman- 

"  tick  than  heroick*.    And  he  was  fo  dilinterefted,  that 

^*  though  no  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich 

**  himfelf  than  he,  who  had  taken  fo  many  millions 

^*  from  the  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  threw  it  all  into 

^*  the  publick  treafury,  and  did  not  die  500  /•  richer 

I    •^  than  his  father  left  him ;  which  the  wthor  avers 

*^  from  his  perfonal  knowledge  of  his  family  and  their 

**  circumfjances,  having  been  bred  up  in  it,  and  often 

"  heard 
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^  heard  his  brother  give  this  account  of  him.  He 
*^  fcligious  according  to  the  pretended  purity  €>f  thcie 
*'  timeSy  but  would  frequently  allow  himielf  to  be 
f^  aierry  with  hts  officers,  and  by  his  tendemcfs  and 
^'  generofity  to  the  feamen  had  (o  endeared  himfelf  to 
**  them,  that  when  he  died  they  lamented  his  1o(s  ts 
**  that  of  a  common  father.** 

Inftead  of  nsore  teftimonies,  his  chara^^er  mar  be 
properly  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his  life,  by 
which  it  appears  how  much  the  fpirit  of  Blake  was 
fuperior  to  all  private  views*  His  brother,  in  the  hft 
aftion  widi  the  Spaniards,* having  not  done  hts  durr, 
was  at  Blake's  defire  difcarded,  and  the  fliip  was  given 
to  another ;  yet  was  he  not  lefs  regardful  of  him  asa 
brother,  for  when  he  died  he  left  him  his  eftate,  know* 
ing  him  well  qualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  for* 
tune,  though  he  had  found  him  unfit  to  ferve  his 
country  in  a  publick  chara^er,  and  had  therefore  not 
fuffcred  him  to  rob  it. 


Sir 
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FRANCIS  DRAKE  was  the  Ton  of  a  clergyman 
in  Devonihire,  who  being  inclined  to  the  doftrine 
of  the  Proteftantsi  at  that  time  much  oppofed  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  obliged  to- fly  from  his  place  of  refi- 
dence  into  Kent  for  refuge,  from  the  perfecution  railed 
againft  hlm^  and  thofe  of  the  fame  opinion^  by  the  law 
of  the  fix  articles. 

How  long  he  liyed  there,  or  how  he  was  fupported^ 
.was  not  known ;  nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  firft 
years  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  life,  of  any  difpoHtion  to 
bazards  and  adventures  which  might  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  his  childhood,  or  of  the  education  which 
qualified  him  for  fuch  wonderful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed,  that  he  was  put  apprentice 
by  his  father  to  the  matter  of  a  fmall  veffel  that  traded 
to  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  under  whom  he 
probably  learned  the  rudiments  of  navigation,  and 
familiarifed  himfelf  to  the  dangers  and  hardihips  of  the 
Tea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  foever  he  might  have  in 
fhis  part  of  his  life  for  the  exercife  of  his  courage,  he 

*  This  Life  was  firil  printed  in  the  Gentleoi^*f  Marine  for 
1740. 
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gave  fo  many  proofs  of  diligence  and  fidelity,  that  hia 
mailer  dying  unmarried  left  him  his  little  veflcl  in  re* 
ward  of  his  fervices ;  a  circumilance  that  defenres  to  be 
xemembered,  not  only  as  it  may  illuftrate  the  private 
charader  of  this  brave  man^  but  as  it  may  hint,  to  all 
thofe  who  may  hereafter  propofe  his  condud  for  thdr 
imitation^  That  virtue  is  the  fureft  foundation  both  of 
reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  firft  ftep  to  gitat- 
pefs  is  to  be  honeft. 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  liui^er  on  an  inci- 
dent at  the  firft  view  fo  inconfiderablc,  it  might  be  ad- 
ded. That  it  deferves  the  reflection  of  thofe,  who, 
when  thoy  are  engaged  in  affairs  not  adequate  to  their 
abilities,  pafs  them  over  with  a  contemptuous  negkd, 
and  while  they  amufc  themielves  with  chimerical 
fdiemes,  and  plans  of  future  undertakings,  fufier  every 
opportunity  of  fmallcr  advantage  to  flip  away  as  un- 
worthy their  regard.  They  may  leara  from  the  exam- 
ple of  Drake,  that  diligence  in  employments  of  lefs  con- 
iequence  is  the  moil  fuccefsful  introdu&ion  to  greater 
cptcrprizes. 

After  having  followed  for  fome  time  his  mafter*s 
profefTiQp,  he  grew  weary  of  fo  narrow  a  province,  and, 
having  fbld  his  little  vclTel,  ventured  his  effects  in  the 
new  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies,  which,  having  not  been 
long  difcovered,  and  very  little  frequented  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  till  that  time,  were  conceived  fo  much  to  abound 
in  wealth,  that  no  voyage  thither  could  fail  of  being 
recompenfed  by  great  advantages.  Nothing  was  talked 
of  among  the  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  man- 
kind, but  the  beauty  and  riches  of  this  new  world. 
Frcfti  difcovcrics  were  frequently  made,  new  countries 
and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were  daily  defcribed, 
znd  it  may  cafily  be  coucVudtA  tbax  thft  teUtcrs  did 
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liot  dtminilh  the  merit  of  their  attempts^  by  fupprefiin^ 
or  diminiihing  any  circumftance  that  might  product 
wonder,  or  excite  curiofity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  only 
engaged  in  raifing  admirers,  but  their  intereft  likewi£t 
in  procuring  adventurers,  who  were  indeed  eafi}y  gain^ 
ed  by  the  hopes  which  naturally  ariie  from  new  pre* 
fpefts,  though  through  ignorance  of  the  Americaa 
feas,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  fronj 
the  firft  difcovery  of  thofe  countries  confidered  every 
other  nation  that  attempted  to  follow  them  as  inva- 
ders of  their  rights,  die  befl  concerted  deiigns  oftea 
mifcarried. 

Among  thofe  who  fuffered  moft  from  the  Spanifh. 
injuftice,  was  Capt.  John  Hawkins,  who,  having  been 
admitted  by  the  viceroy  to  traffic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico, 
was,  contrary  to  the  ftipvdation  then  made  between 
them,  and  in  violation  of  the  peace  between  Spain  and 
England,  attacked  without  any  declaration  of  hofti- 
lities,  and  obliged,  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  to  re- 
tire with  the  lofs  of  four  fhips,  and  a  great  number  of 
his  nien,  who  were  either  deftroycd  or  carried  into 
flavery. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almoft  all  his 
fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recover, 
both  by  his  own  private  intereft,  and  by  obtaining  let- 
ters from  Queen  Elizabeth;  for  the  Spaniards,  deaf  to 
all  remonftrances,  either  vindicated  the  injuftice  of  the 
viceroy,  or  at  Icaft  forbore  to  rodrefs  it. 

Drake,  thus  oppreffed  and  impo\  erifhed,  retained  at. 
leaft  his  courage  and  his  induftry,  that  ardent  fpiric 
that  prompted  him  to  adventures,  and  that  indefatiga- 
ble patience  that  enabled  him  to  furmount  difficulties* 
He  did  not  fit  down  idly  to  lament  misfommes  which 
5  helVitt 
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heaveii  had  put  it  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  fe« 
pine  at  poverty  while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to 
be  gaiofed.  Bat  having  made  two  voyages  to  America 
for  the  fake  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the  ftate  of  the 
Spaniih  fettlements,  and  acquamted  himfelf  with  the 
ieas  and  coafts,  he  determined  cm  a  third  ezpeditiott 
of  more  importance,  by  which  the  Spaniards  Ihoiild 
find  how  imprudently  they  always  a£t  who  injure  and 
infult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  157X9  Francis  Dimke  fet  Uk 
from  Plymouth  in  the  Pafclu  of  feventy  tons^  acan« 
panied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five  tons,  commanded 
by  his  brother  John  Drake,  having  in  both  the  vcfleb 
feventy  three  men  and  boys,  with  a  year's  provifioo, 
and  fuch  artillery  and  ammunition  as  was  neceflary 
for  his  underuking,  which,  however  incredible  it  maj 
appear  to  fuch  as  confider  rather  his  force  than  hb 
fortitude,  was  no  lefs  than  to  make  reprifals  upon  the 
molt  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered  June 
119,  between  Guadalupe  and  Dominica,  and  on  July  6th 
faw  the  highland  of  Santa  Martha ;  then  continuing 
their  courfe,  after  having  been  becalmed  for  fome  time, 
they  arrived  at  Port  Pheafant,  fo  named  by  Drake  in 
a  former  voyage  to  the  Eaft  of  Nombrc  de  Dios. 
Here  he  propofed  to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had 
brought  in  pieces  ready-framed  from  Plymouth,  and 
was  going  aihore  with  a  few  men  unarmed,  but,  dif- 
covering  afmoke  at  abidance,  ordered  the  other  boat 
to  follow  him  with  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was  in  the 
top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead  nailed  to 
another  tree,  with  an  infcription  engraved  upon  it  by 
one  Garret  an  Engliftimani  who  ha[d  left  that  place  but 
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five  days  before^  2bid  had  taken  this  method  of  infoniir 
ing  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  advertifed  of  his 
intention  to  anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  therefore 
would  be  prudent  to  make  a  very  fliort  ftay  there« 

But  Drake  knowing  how  convenient  tlus  place  wai 
for  his  defignS)  and  confidering  that  the  hazard  and 
wafte  of  time,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  feeking 
another  ftation,  was  equivalent  to  any  other  danger 
which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Spaniards,  de^ 
cermined  to  follow  his  firft  refblution ;  only,  for  his 
greater  fecurity,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  palifade,  or  forti- 
fication, to  be  made,  by  felling  large  trees,  and  laying 
the  trunks  and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the 
fide  of  the  river.^ 

On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and  being 
joined  by  one  Capt.  Raufe,  who  happened  to  touch 
at  the  fame  place  with  a  bark  of  fifty  men,  they  fet 
Tail  towards  Nombre  de  Dios,  and,  taking  two  frigates 
at  the  ifland  of  Pines,  were  informed  by  the  Negroes 
which  they  found  in  them^  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  were  in  expedtation  of  fome  foldiers,  which  the 
governor  of  Panama  had  promifed,  to  defend  them 
from  the  Symcrons^  or  fugitive  Negroes,  who,  having 
cfcaped  from  the  tyranny  of  their  mailers  in  great 
numbers,  had  fettled  themfclves  under  two  kings,  or 
leaders,  on  each  fide  of  the  way  between  Nombre  de 
Dios  and  Panama,  and  not  only  aficrted  their  natucal 
right  to  liberty  and  independence,  but  endeavoured  to 
revenge  the  cruelties  they  had  fuifered,  and  had  lately 
put  the  inhabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmolt 
cooftemation. 

Thole  Negroes  the  captain  fet  on  Ihore  on  the  main 
land,  fo  that  they  might,  by  joining  the  Symerons, 

recover 
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fecover  their  liberty,  or  at  leaft  might  boc  here  it  ii 
their  power  to  give  the  people  cf  Nombre  dc  Dioi  mf 
tjpeedy  information  of  his  intention  to  imrade  them. 

Then  felefting  fifty-three  men  from  his  own  cam* 
jMny,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new  aflbci- 
date  captain  Raufe,  he  embarked  with  them  io  hk 
pinnaces,  and  fet  (ail  for  Nombre  de  Dies. 

On  July  the  28th,  at  night,  he  approiurhed  mt 
town  undtfcovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  undv  the 
ihore,  intending,  after  his  men  were  refrclhcd,  to  bega 
fehi  attack  ;  but  finding  that  they  were  terrifying  each 
other  with  formidable  accounts  of  the  ftrength  of  tk 
place,  and  the  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  he  deter* 
milled  to  hinder  the  panic  from  fpreading  fturthcr,  bjr 
leadii^  them  immediately  to  aftion;  and  therefoct 
^rderii^  them  to  their  oars,  he  landed  without  aof 
t>ppofition,  there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay, 
though  it  was  fecured  with  fix  brafs  cannons  of  the 
largeft  fize  ready-mounted.  But  the  gunner,  while 
they  were  throwing  the  cannons  from  their  carrbges, 
«larmcd  the  town,  as  they  foon  difcovcrcd  by  the  bell, 
the  drums,  and  the  noifc  of  the  people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pinnaces, 
marched  round  the  town  with  no  great  eppofition,  the 
Tnen  being  more  hurt  by  treading  on  the  weapons  left 
on  the  ground  by  the  flying  enemy,  than  by  the  it^ 
fiilance  which  they  encountered* 

At  length  having  taken  fome  of  the  Spaniards) 
Drake  commanded  them  to  ihew  him  the  governor's 
houfe,  where  the  mules  that  bring  the  filver  from  Pa- 
nama were  unloaded  ;  there  they  found  the  door  opca^ 
tod  entering  the  room  where  the  filver  was  repofited^ . 
found  it  heaped  up  in  bars  in  fuch  quantities  as  almoft 
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^^ceed  belief,  the  pile  being,  they  OHijeftured,  feventy 
fcct  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height, 
each  bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  forty-five  pounds. 
It  is  eiafy  to  imagine  that,  at  thS  fight  of  this  trea- 
lure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  the  Eftglifli,  but  hf 
what  means  they  might  beft  convey  it  to  their  boats ; 
and  doubtlefs  it  was  not  eafy  for  Drake,  who,  confider- 
ing  their  diftance  from  the  Ihore,  and  the  numbers  of 
their  enemies,  was  afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his 
retreat,  to  hinder  his  men  from  encumbering  them* 
felves  with  {o  much  filver  as  might  have  retarded  their 
march,  and  obftrufted  the  ufe  of  theii*  weapons ;  how- 
ever, by  promifing  to  lead  them  to  the  king's  treafure- 
houfe,  where  there  was  gold  and  jewels  to  a  far  greater 
value,  and  where  the  treafure  was  not  only  more  porta* 
ble,  but  nearer  the  coaft,  he  perfuadcd  them  to  follow 
him,  and  rejoin  the  main  body  of  his  men  then  drawn 
tip  under  the  command  of  his  T>rother  in  the  market- 
place. 

Irittt  he  found  his  little  troop  much  difcouraged  by 
the  imagmatibn,  that  if  they  ftayed  any  longer  the 
enemy  would  gain  poffeffion  of  their  pinnaces,  and  that 
they  ihould  then,  without  any  means  of  fafety,  be  left 
to  ftand  alone  againft  the  whole  power  of  that  country. 
Drake,  not  indeed  eafily  terrified,  but  fufficiently  cauti- 
ous, fent  to  the  coaft  to  enquire  the  truth,  and  fee  if 
the  fame  terror  had  t^ken  pofleflion  of  the  men  whom 
he  had  left  to  guard  his  boats ;  but,  finding  no  founda- 
tion for  thefe  dreadful  apprehenfions,  he  perfifted  in  his 
firft  defign,  and  led  the  troop  forward  to  the  treafure- 
houfe.  In  their  way  there  fell  a  violent  fliower  of  rain, 
which  wet  fome  of  their  bow-ftrings,  and  extinguifhed 
many  of  their  matches;  a  misfortune  which  might 
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iboa   have    been  repaired,   and  which   perhaps  the 
enemy  might  fuffer  in  common  with  them,  but  which 
however  on  this  occafion  very  much  embarraflcd  thoOf 
as  the  delay  produced  by  it  repreflcd  tliat  ardour  which 
ibmetimes  is  only  to  be  kept  up  by  continued  aAioo, 
and  gave  time  to  the  timorous  and  flothful  to  fpread 
their   inlinuations,    and    propagate    their    cowardice. 
Some,  whofe  fear  was  their  predominant  paffion,  woe 
continually  magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of  ' 
their  enemies,  and  reprefented  whole  nations  as  ready 
to  ruih  upon  them;   others,  whofe  avarice  mingled 
with  their  concern  for  their  own  fafety,  were  more  ioU* 
citous  to  preferve  what  they  had  already  gained,  thu 
to  acquire  more ;  and  others,  brave  in  themfclves,  and 
lefolute,  began  to  doubt  of  fucccfs  in  an  undenaking 
in  which  they  were  aflbciated  with  omardly  conh 
panions.     So  that  fcarcely  any  man  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  cnterprizc  with  that  fpirit  and  aUcmy 
which  could  give  Drake  a  profpcft  of  fucccfs. 

This  he  perceived,  and  with  fomc  emotion  tolJ 
them,  that  if,  after  having  had  the  chief  trcafurc  oi 
the  world  with'm  their  reach,  they  fliould  go  home 
and  languifli  in  poverty,  they  could  blame  nothing 
but  their  own  cowardice;  that  he  had  performed  his 
part,  and  was  iliU  deixrous  to  lead  them  on  to  riches 
and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  ihame  or  conviftion  made 
them  willing  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the  treafure- 
houfc  to  be  forced,  and  commanding  his  brother,  and 
Oxenham  of  Plymouth,  a  man  known  after\^ards  for 
his  bold  adventures  in  the  fame  parts,  to  take  charge 
of  the  treafure,  he  commanded  the  other  body  to 
follow  him  to  the  market-place,  that  he  might  be 
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ready  to  oppofe  any  fcattered  troops  of  die  Spaniards^ 
and  hinder  them  from  uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  flepped  forward^  his  ftrength  failed  him 
on  a  fudden,  and  he  fell  down  fpeechlefs.  Then  it 
was  that  his  companions  perceived  a  wound  in  his  leg, 
which  he  had  received  in  the  firft  encounter,  but 
hitherto  concealed,  left  his  men,  eafily  difcouraged, 
ihould  make  their  concern  for  his  life  a  pretence  for 
returning  to  their  boats*.  Such  had  been  his  lofs  of 
blood,  as  was  difcovered  upon  nearer  obfervation,  that 
it  had  filled  the  prints  of  his  footfteps,  and  it  appeared 
fcarce  credible  that,  after  fuch  effufion  of  blood,  life 
ihould  remain. 

The  bra.veft  were  now  willing  to  retire :  neither 
the  dcfire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thpught  enough 
to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  for  his  leader, 
Drake,  whom  cordials  had  now  reftored  to  his  ipeech, 
was  the  only  man  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  the  enterprize  unfiniflied.  It  was  to  no  purpofc 
that  they  advifcd  him  to  fubmit  to  go  on  board  to 
have  his  wound  drcffed,  and  promifed  to  return  with 
him  and  complete  their  delign;  he  well  knew  how  im- 
practicable it  was  to  regain  the  opportunity  when  it 
was  once  loft,  and  could  ealily  forefee  that  a  refpite, 
of  but  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spaniards  to  re- 
cover from  their  confternation,  to  aflemble  their 
forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  remove  their  trea- 
fure.  What  he  had  undergone  fo  much  danger  to  ob- 
tain was  now  in  his  hands,  and  the  thoughts  of  leav- 
ing it  untouched  was  too  mortifying  to  be  patiently 
born. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  confultation, 
and  the  fame  danger  attended  their  ftay  in  that  per- 
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plexity  and  confufion,  as  their  return,  they  bound  up 
hi#^wound  with  his  fcarf,  and  partly  by  force,  patilr 
by  entreaty,  carried  him  to  the  boats,  in  which  ther 
aU  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  taking  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a  fliip 
loaded  with  wines,  the]^  went  to  the  Baftimcnces,  in 
tfland  abonf  a  league  from'  the  town,  where  they  ftaid 
two  days  to  repofe  the  wounded  men,  and  to  regale- 
themfdves  with  the  fruits  which  grew  in  great  plenty 
2n  the  gardens  of  that  ifland. 

During  their  ftay  here,  there  came  over  from  the 
main  land  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  fent  by  the  governor, 
with  inftrudions  to  enquire  whether  the  captain  was 
that  Drake  who  had  been  before  on  their  coaft,  whe* 
thef  the  arrows  with  which  many  of  their  men  were 
woimded  were  not  poifoned,  and  whether  they  wanted 
pro  villous  or  other  ncceffaries.  The  mcflertger  Irke- 
wife  extolled  their  courage  with  the  highcft  enco- 
miums, and  exprcffcd  his  admiration  of  their  daring 
undertaking.  Drake,  though  he  knew  the  civilitiwS 
of  an  enemy  are  always  to  be  fufpeAed,  and  that  the 
meflcnger,  amidft  all  his  profefllons  of  regard,  was  no 
other  than  a  fpy,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  highcft  honours  that 
his  condition  admitted  of.  In  anfwcr  to  his  enquiries, 
he  allured  him  that  he  was  the  fame  Drake  with  whofc 
charafter  they  were  before  acquainted,  that  he  was  a 
rigid  obferver  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  never  permitted 
his  arrows  to  be  poifoned  :  he  then  difmilfed  him  with 
confiderable  prefents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he 
had  unfortunately  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would  no* 
ver  dvfift  from  this  defign,  till  he  had  Iharcd  with 
Spain  the  trcafurcs  of  America. 

Tbex 
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They  then  rcfolvcd  to  return  to  the  ifle  of  Pines, 
where  they  had  left  their  fliips,  and  confult  about  Ac 
meafures  they  were  now  to  take,  and  having  arrived, 
Auguft  I,  at  their  former  ftation,  they  difmiffed  cap- 
tain Rayfe,  who,  judging  it  uufafc  to  ftay  any  longer 
jon  th^  coaft,  defired  to  b^  po  longer  engaged  in  their 
deiigns. 

But  Drake,  not  to  be  difcouraged  from  his  purpofe 
by  a  iingle  difappointment,  after  having  enquired  of  a 
negro,  whom  he  took  aboard  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  the 
moft  wealthy  fettlements,  and  weakeft  parts  of  the 
x:oaft,  refolved  to  attack  Carthagena;  and,  fetting  fail 
without  lofs  of  time,  came  to  anchor,  Auguft  13,  be* 
tween  Charelha  and  St.  Barnards,  two  iilands  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena ;  then 
p^ng  with  his  boats  round  the  iiland  he  entered  the 
harbour,  and  in  the  mouth  of  it  found  a  frigate  with 
only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily  informed  them, 
that  about  an  hour  before  a  pinnace  had  paiTed  by 
with  fails  ancj  oars,  and  all  the  appearance  of  expedi- 
tion and  importance;  that,  as  Ihe  paffed,  the  crew  on 
board  her  bid  them  take  care  of  themfelves ;  and  that, 
as  foon  as  ihe  touched  the  ihore,  they  heard  the  noife 
of  cannon  fired  as  a  warning,  and  faw  the  Shipping  in 
the  port  drawn  up  under  tlie  guns  of  the  caftle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himfelf  heard  the  difcharge 
of  the  artillery,  was  foon  convinced  that  he  was  dif- 
covered,  and  that  therefore  nothing  could  be  at- 
tempted with  ^ny  probability  of  fuccefs.  He  there- 
fore contented  himfelf  with  taking  a  Ihip  of  Seville, 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  which  the  relater  of 
this  voyage  mentions  as  a  very  large  fliip,  and  two 
^all  frigates,  in  which  he  found  letters  of  advice 
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from  Nombrc  de  Dios,  intended  to  alarm  thit  pia 
clothe  coaft. 

Drake  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  ufc,  and 
not  having  a  fuflicient  number  of  Tailors  for  all  bs 
veflels,  was  defirous  of  deftroying  one  of  his  (hips, 
that  his  pinnaces  might  be  better  manned :  thii,  m- 
ceflary  as  it  was,  could  not  eafily  be  done  without  dif. 
gufting  his  company,  whoy  having  made  icveral  proT- 
perous  voyages  in  that  veflel,  would  be  unwilling  to 
have  it  deftroyed.  Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  br. 
the  love  of  their  leaders  could  animate  his  followcn 
to  encounter  fuch  hardfhips  as  he  was  about  to  expofe 
them  to,  and  therefore  rather  chofe  to  bring  hii  de* 
figns  to  pafs  by  artifice  than  authority.  He  fent  for 
the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  him  into  his  cabbin, 
and,  having  firft  ei^gcd  him  to  fecrccy,  ordered  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  down  into  the  well  ri 
the  fhip,  and  bore  three  holes  through  the  hotrom, 
laying  fomething  againft  them  that  might  hinder  the 
bubbling  of  the  water  from  being  heard.  To  this 
the  carpenter,  after  fomc  expoftulation,  confcnred,  and 
the  next  night  performed  his  promife. 

In  the  morning,  Auguft  15,  Drake  going  out  uirh 
his  pinnace  a-filhing  rowed  up  to  the  Swan,  and,  hav- 
ing invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his  diverfion,  en- 
quired, with  a  negligent  air,  why  their  b.irk  was  fj 
deep  in  the  water;  upon  which  the  fteward  going 
down,  returned  immediately  with  an  account  that  the 
ftiip  was  leaky,  and  in  danger  of  linkinsj  in  a  lirrlc 
ti:iK\  They  had  rccourfe  immediately  to  the  pump; 
bur,  having  laboured  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  ar*d 
gained  very  little  upon  the  water,  they  willingly,  ac- 
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cording  to  Drake's  advice,  fet  the  veffcl  on  firc^  and 
\,went  on  board  the  pinnaces* 

Finding  it  now  neceflary  to  He  concealed  for  fbmc 
time,  till  the  Spaniards  ihould  forget  their  danger 
and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  fet  fail  for  the  Sound  of 
Darien,  and  without  approaching  the  coait,  that  their 
courfe  might  ^ot  be  o^feryed,  they  arrived  there  in  fix  ' 
•days. 

This  oiUig  a  convenient  place  for  their  reception, 
4x>th  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of  the 
Toad  of  all  trade,  and  as  it  was  well  fupplied  with 
/wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  ho^,  deer,  and  all  kinds 
^  provifions,  he  ftayed  here  15  days  to  clean  his 
veffels,  and  refrelh  his  men,  who  worked  inter- 
changeably, jon  one  day  the  one  half,  and  on  the 
.  iiext  the  other. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his 
brother  witlji  the  Ihip  at  Darien,  and  fet  out  with 
two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Gr^inde,  which  it  reach* 
ed  in  three  days,  and  on  the  piinth  were  difcovered  by 
a  Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who,  believing  them  to 
be  his  countrymen,  made  a  lignal  to  them  to  come 
on  fliore,  with  which  they  very  readily  complied; 
but  he  (bon  finding  his  miftake  abandoned  his  planta- 
tion, where  they  found  great  plenty  of  provifions, 
with  which  having  laden  their  veffels,  they  departed. 
So  great  was  the  quantity  of  provifions  which  they 
amaffed  here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  different 
parts  of  the  coaft  they  built  four  magazines  or  ftore- 
houies,  which  they  filled  with  neceffaries  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  voyage.  Thefe  they  placed  at  fuch 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  he 
ihould  furprife  one,  might  yet  not  difcover  the  reft. 
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In  the  mean  time,  his  brother^  captain  John  Dnke^ 
went,  according  to  the  inftnidions  that  had  beta 
left  him,  in  fearoh  of  the  Symerons  or  fugitive  negroes, 
firom  whofe  aHiftance  alone  they  had  now  any  prolpeft 
c^a  fuccefsfiil  yoyage;  and  touching  upon  the  mm 
land,  by  means  of  the  negro  whom  they  had  taken 
from  Nombrc  de  Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come 
on  board  his  pinnace,  leaving  two  of  their  own  mea 
as  hoflages  for  their  returning.  Thefe  roA,  haring 
afiured  Drake  of  the  alTeftion  of  their  nation,  appoincod 
an  interview  between  them  and  their  leaders*  So 
leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  ifle  of  Pines,  (b  named  by 
the  Englifh  from  the  great  ftores  of  proviiions  whidi 
they  had  amafled  at  that  place,  they  came,  by  the 
diredtion  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  fecret  bay  among 
beautiful  iilands  covered  with  trees,  which  concealed 
their  ihip  from  obfervation,  and  where  the  chanxxl 
was  fo  narrow  and  rocky,  that  it  was  impofliblc  to  en- 
ter it  by  night;  fo  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  fuJ- 
den  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements,  which 
common  enemies  and  common  dangers  prelcrvcd  fro.-n 
violaiion.  But  the  firft  convcrfation  infonr.cd  iht 
Englifh  that  their  expectations  were  not  imnv.d lately 
to  be  gratified;  for  upon  their  enquiries  after  the  inoft 
probable  means  of  gaining  golq  and  filvcr,  the  Syme- 
rons told  them,  that,  had  they  known  fooncr  the  chief 
end  of  their  expedition,  they  could  eafily  have  gratincd 
them;  but  that,  during  the  rainy  fcalon,  which  was 
now  bcg'jn,  and  which  continues  lix  montls,  they 
could  not  recover  the  treafure,  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  rivers  in  which  they 
lud  concealed  it. 

Drake^ 
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Drake,  therefore,  propofing  to  w^t  in  (his  pl^c^  till 
^he  rains  were  pad,  built,  with  the  ailiflance  of  the 
Symerons,  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and,  leayiQg  part 
pf  his  company  with  the  Symerons,  fet  out  with  thfrec 
pinnaces  towards  Carthagena,  being  of  a  fpirit  too  ac-^ 
tive  to  lie  (till  patiently,  even  in  a  ftate  of  plenty  and 
fecurity,  and  with  the  moft  probable  expe&ations  of 
Immenfe  richei;. 

On  the  rith  of  Odober,  he  anchored  within  fight  of 
Carthagena  without  landing ;  and  on  the  17th,  going 
out  to  fea,  took  a  Spaniih  bark,  wjth  which  they  entered 
fhe  harbour,  where  they  were  accofted  by  a  Spaniih 
Gentleman,  whom  they  had  jTome  tipi<^  before  taken^ 
^  fet  at  liberty,  yyrho  coming  to  them  in  ^  boE^t^  as  he 
pretended,  without  the  knowledge  of  thj5  governor^ 
made  them  great  promifes  of  refreihment  and  pro- 
fefiions  of  efleem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited  till  the 
next  morning  without  receiving  the  provifions  he  had 
l^een  prevailed  upon  to  expedt,  found  that  all  this  pre- 
tended kindnefs  was  no  more  than  a  flratagem  to  amufe 
mm,  while  the  governor  was  raifmg  forces  for  his 

deftrudipo* 

Oftober  20,  they  took  two  frigates  qoming  out  of 
Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Spaniards,  know- 
ing Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  fent  out 
fheir  veffels  on  purpofe  to  be  taken,  does  not  appear. 
Perhaps  they  thought  that,  in  order  to  keep  poffeffioii 
of  his  prizes,  he  would  divide  his  company,  and  by 
fhat  divifion  be  more  eafily  deftroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards,  they  fent  out  twQ  frigates 
well  manned,  which  Drake  foon  forced  to  retire,  and 
jiaving  funk  one  of  his  prizes,  and  burnt  the  other  in 
their  fight^  leaped  afterwards  afhore,  fingle,  in  defi- 
ance 
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tnce  of  their  troops,  which  hovered  at  a  dtftaoct  ia 
'/the  woods  and  on  the  hills,  without  ever  venturing  to 
approach  within  reach  of  the  (hot  from  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coaft  in  fight  of  a  (bperior 
force,  only  to  Ihew  how  little  they  were  feared,  wis  la 
a&  that  would  in  thefe  times  meet  with  little  applacfc, 
nor  can  the  eener^  be  ferioufly  commended,  or  mi* 
onally  vindicated,  who  expofes  his  perfo^^to  deftmc- 
tion,  tod,  by  confequence,  his  expedition  to  mifcar- 
Hage^  only  for  the  pleafure  of  an  idle  infult,  an  in£g« 
tiificant  bravado.  All  that  can  be  urged  in  his  de* 
fence  is,  that  perhaps  it  might  contribute  to  heightea 
the  efteem  of  his  followers,  as  few  men,  efpccially  of 
that  clafs,  ire  philofophical  enough  to  (late  the  exaft 
limits  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  dazzled 
trith  an  intrepidity  hpw  improperly  foever  exerted.  It 
biay  be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Spaniards,  whofe  no- 
tions of  courage  are  fufficicntly  romantic,  might  look 
Upon  him  as  a  more  formidable  enemy,  and  yield  more 
eatily  to  a  hero  of  whofc  fortitude  they  had  fo  high  an 
idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  couniry  advertised  of 
his  attempts,  and  in  arms  to  oppofe  him,  he  thought 
it  not  proper  to  ftay  longer  where  there  was  no  proba- 
bilit}'  of  fuccefs,  and  where  he  might  in  time  be  over- 
powered by  multitudes,  and  therefore  determined  to 
go  forwards  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

T\\h  rcfolution,  when  ir  was  known  by  his  follower^ 
tlui'w  tlicm  into  aftoniftimcnt ;  and  the  company  of 
one  of  his  pinnaces  rcmonftrat<?d  to  him,  that,  though 
they  placcil  the  highcft  confidence  in  his  conJucl, 
tlu  V  could  not  think  of  undertaking  fuch  a  voyage 
wirhour  provifions,  having  only  a  gammon  of  bacon. 
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Ifid  a  fmall  quantity  of  breads  for  fete&t«eft  fhen. 
prake  anfwered  them,  that  there  was  dn  bd^rd  hk 
yeffel  even  a  greater  fcarcity ;  but  yet,  if  they  would 
adventure  to  Ihare  his  fortune,  he  did  not  doubt  of 
extricating  them  from  all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  fpirit  of  Drake,  that  he  never 
fuffered  hiitifelf  to  bfi  diverted  from  his  defigns  by  any 
difficulties^  nor  ever  thought  of  relieving  his  ex- 
igences, but  at  the  expence  of  his  enemies* 

Refoliition  and  fuccofs  reciprocally  produce  each 
other.  He  had  not  failed  more  than  three  leagui^s^ 
before  they  difcbvered  a  large  (hip,  which  thfey  attacked 
with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neceffity  infpires,  ahd  ha]^- 
pily  found  it  ladeh  with  excellent  provifidns. 

But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  fickly  with 
their  manner  of  living  in*the  pinnaces,  which  was  lefs 
commodious  than  on  board  the  fliips,  he  determined 
to  go  back  to  the  Symerons,  with  whom  he  left  his 
brother  and  part  of  his  force,  and  attempt  by  their 
conduft  to  make  his  way  over,  and  invade  the  Spaniards 
in  the  inland  parts,  wh^re  they  would  probably  never 
dream  of  an  enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  fo  named  from 
the  negro  who  had  procured  them  their  intercourfe 
with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain  John  Drake 
and  one  of  his  company  dead,  being  killed,  in  at- 
tempting, almoft  unarmed,  to  board  a  frigate  well  pro- 
vided with  all  things  neceflary  for  its  defence.  The 
captain  was  unwilling  to  attack  it,  and  reprefcntcd  to 
them  the  madnefs  of  their  propofal ;  but,  being  over- 
born by  their  clamours  and  importunities,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  cowaMice,  complied  to  his  dcftruc- 
tion.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  the  chief  eommander  to 
be  abfent ! 
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Nor  WIS  tbb  their  oaly  misfortune,  for,  in  a  ^trf 
ihort  time,  many  <^  them  were  attacked  by  the  ak^ 
ture,  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent  in  the  hoc  c& 
mates,  which  carried  away,  among  feveril  othen, 
Jofeph  Drake,  another  brother  of  the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
fick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the  country  fior 
intelligence,  brought  him  an  account,  that  the  Spaaifli 
fleet  was  arrived  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  truth  of 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  pinnace,  which  he  Can  out 
|o  make  oblervation*. 

Thlh  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  jouroeiv 
when  the  treafures  of  the  American  mines  were  to  be 
tranfported  from  Panama,  over  1^,  to  Nombre  de 
Dios.  He  therefore,  by  die  dircdion  of  the  Symerons, 
fumiihed  himfelf  with  all  things  necefiary,  and  on 
February  3,  fet  out  from  port  Diego. 

Having  loft  already  twenty-eight  of  his  company, 
and  being  under  a  necefiity  of  leaving  fome  to  guard 
his  (hip,  he  took  with  him  only  eighteen  Engliih,  and 
thirty  Symerons,  who  not  oply  ferved  as  guides  10 
ihew  the  way,  but  as  purveyors  to  procure  proviuons. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for  hunt* 
ing  and  fowling ;  the  heads  of  which  are  proportioned 
in  lize  to  the  game  which  they  arc  purfuing  :  for  oxei«, 
flags,  or  wild  boars,  they  have  arrows,  or  javelins,  with 
heads  weighing  a  pound  and  half,  which  thcv  diw 
charge  near  hand,  and  which  fcarcely  ever  fail  of  being 
mortal.  The  fecond  fort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as 
the  other,  and  arc  generally  fliot  from  their  bows; 
thefe  arc  intended  for  fmallcr  hearts.  With  the  thiid 
fort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight,  thuv 
kill  birds.     As  this  nation  is  in  a  Hate  that  docs  n<ft 
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tec  them  above  continual  cares  for  the  immediate  ne- 
ceflaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper  iron  beft  is  among 
them  mod  efteemed,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  happy 
for  every  nation,  if  honours  and  applaufes  were  as  juftly 
diilributed,  and  he  were  moft  diftinguilhed  whofe  abili* 
ties  were  moft  ufefiil  to  fociety.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  many  falfe  pretences  to  re* 
fyeGt^  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground ! 

Every  day,  by  fun-rifing,  they  began  to  march,  and, 
having  travelled  till  ten,  retted  near  fome  river  till 
twelve,  then  travelling  again  till  four,  they  repofed  all 
night  in  houfes,  which  the  Symerons  had  either  left 
flanding  in  their  former  marches,  or  very  readily 
credled  for  them,  by  fetting  up  three  or  four  pofts  in 
the  ground,  and  laying  poles  from  one  to  another  in 
form  of  a  roof,  which  they  thatched  with  palmetto 
boughs  and  plantane  leaves.  In  the  valleys,  where 
they  were  Iheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left  three  or 
four  feet  below  open;  but  on  the  hills,  where  they 
were  more  expofed  to  the  chill  blafts  of  the  night, 
they  thatched  them  clofe  to  the  ground,  leaving  only 
a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  for  the  fmoke  of  three  fires,  which  they  made  in 
every  houfe. 

In  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plenty  of 
fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  with  wild 
fwine  in  great  abundance,  of  which  the  Symerons, 
without  difficulty,  killed,  for  the  moft  part,  as  much  as 
was  wanted.  One  day,  however,  they  found  an  otter, 
and  were  about  to  drefs  it ;  at  which  Drake  expreffing 
his  wonder,  was  afked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symcron, 
**  Are  you  a  man  of  war,  and  in  want,  and  yet  doubt 
*^  whether  this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it  ?**  For 
I  which 
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which  brake  in  privajtc  rebuked  him^  fays  the  ralaior ; 
whether  juftly  or  noc^  k  is  not  very  important  to  deta- 
oane.  There  ieems  to  be  in  Drake's  fcrupk  fooievhs 
of  fuperftition^  perhaps  not  eafily  to  be  juftifkd;  uA 
the  negro's  aafwer  waSj  at  leaft^  martial^  and  wiU^I 
believe,  be  generally  tcknowledged  to  be  rational. 

On  the  thir4  4ay  of  their  march,  Feb.  26,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  iituated  on  the  Uit 
of  a  hill,  and  encompafled  with  a  ditch  and  a  mud  wall, 
to  fecure  it  from  a  fudden  furprize  :  here  they  lived 
with  great  neatneis  and  plenty,  and  (bme  obfervatioo 
of  religion,  paying  great  reverence  to  the  crois;  a 
praftice,  which  Drake  prevailed  upon  them  to  change 
for  the  uiie  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Here  they  impor- 
tuned Drake  to  ftay  for  a  few  days,  promiiing  to  d<Mihie 
bis  iikrength ;  but  he  either  thinking  greater  numbers  ud* 
|KH:eflary,  or  fearing  that,  if  any  difference  ihould  ariic. 
he  ihould  be  overborn  by  the  number  of  Symeroxu, 
or  that  they  would  demand  to  (hare  the  plunder,  that 
ihould  be  taken,  in  common,  or  for  fomc  other  reafoa 
that  Blight  calily  occur,  rcfufcd  any  addition  to  hii 
troop,  endeavouring  to  esprefs  his  rcfu(al  in  fuch  terms 
as  might  heighten  their  opinion  of  his  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cod 
•fliides,  and  lofty  woods,  which  ihcltercd  them  fo  ef- 
fcAually  from  the  fun,  that  their  march  was  lefs  toil- 
fume  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  England  durii^  the 
heat  of  the  fumiiKT.  Four  of  the  Symerons,  that  ucrc 
acquainted  with  tlic  way,  went  about  a  mile  Ixforc  the 
troop,  and  fcattcred  branches  to  direfl  them ;  then  fol* 
lowed  twelve  Symerons,  after  whom  came  the  Lnglifli, 
with  tlic  two  leaders,  and  tlie  other  Symerons  clofcd 
the  rear, 
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.  On  February  1 1 ,  they  arrived  it  the  top  of  a  very  high 
liill,  on  the  fummit  of  which  grew  a  tree  of  wonderful 
greatnefs,  in  which  they  had  cut  fteps  for  the  more  eafy 
afcenc  to  the  top^  where  there  was  a  kind  of  tower^  to 
Hrhich  they  invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  Ihewed  him 
not  only  the  ftorth  fea,  from  whence  they  came,  but 
the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no  Englilh  vefiel  had^ 
ever  failed.  This  profpeft  exciting  his  natural  curiofity 
and  ardour  for  adventures  and  difcoveries,  he  lifted  up 
his  hands  to  God,  and  implored  his  bleffing  upon  the 
refolution,  which  he  then  formed^  of  failing  in  an 
i^ngliih  fhip  on  that  ibu 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after  two 
days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  where  their  paflage 
was  fomewhat  incommoded  with  the  grafs,  which  is  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  confifling  of  a  ftalk  like  that  of  wheat, 
9LDd  a  blade,  on  which  the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed, 
till  it  grows  too  high  for  them  to  reach;  then  ilic  in- 
habitants fet  it  on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  fprings  up 
again ;  this  they  are  obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  fo  great 
is  the  fertility  of  the  foil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they  left 
all  frequented  roads,  for  fear  of  being  difcovered,  and 
polled  themfelves  in  a  grove  near  the  way  between 
Panama  and  Nombre  de  Dios ;  then  they  fent  a  Sy- 
meron,  in  the  habit  of  a  negro  of  Panama,  to  en- 
quire on  what  night  the  recoes,  or  drivers  of  mules, 
on  which  the  treafure  is  carried,  were  to  fct  fouh. 
The  meflenger  was  fo  well  qualified  for  his  undertdc- 
ing,  and  fo  induftrious  in  the  profecution  of  it,  that  he 
ibon  returned  with  an  account  that  the  treafurer  of 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  pais  that 
night,  with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold^  and  one  with 
jewek. 
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Having  received  this  infonnarioo,  they  imxne^itrfr 
marched  towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  firft  town  on  the  wit 
to  Nombre  de  Dios,  fending,  for  lecurityy  two  St- 
merons  before,  ^rho,  as  they  went,  perceived,  by  the 
icent  of  a  match,  that  fome  Spaniard  was  before  than, 
and  going  filently  fbru'ards  furprifcd  a  Ibidier  aiieep 
vpon  the  ground.  They  immediately  bound  him,  and 
brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  enquir}*,  found  that 
their  fpy  had  not  deceived  them  in  his  intelligcnoc 
The  foldier,  having  informed  himfelf  of  the  captain  s 
name,  conceived  fuch  a  confidence  in  his  well -known 
clemency,  chat,  after  having  made  an  ample  diicovm 
of  the  treafure  that  was  now  at  hand,  he  petitioned  noc 
only  that  he  would  command  the  Symerons  to  fpait 
his  life,  but  that,  when  the  treafure  ihould  fall  into  hti 
hands,  he  would  allow  him  as  much  as  might  main- 
tain him  and  his  miftrcfs,  fincc  they  were  about  to  gab 
more  than  their  whole  company  could  carry  awav. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the  Ion*; 
grafs,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  half  on  one  hJc, 
with  himfelf,  and  half  on  the  other,  with  Oxcnha-n 
and  the  captain  of  the  Symerons,  fo  much  behind,  tha: 
one  company  might  feizc  the  forcmoft  recoe,  and  the 
other  the  hindermoft,  for  the  mules  of  thofc  ncocs,  or 
drivers,  being  tied  together,  travel  on  a  line,  and  art 
all  guided  by  leading  the  firft. 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this  place, 
they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules  on  each  hand ; 
upon  which  orders  were  given,  that  the  droves  which 
came  from  Venta  Cruz  (hould  pafs  unmolefteil,  becaufe 
they  carried  nothing  of  great  value,  and  thofe  only  Ik 
intercepted  which  were  travelling  thither,  and  that 
none  of  the  men  Ihould  rife  up  till  the  fignal  Ihould  be 
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given.  But  one  Robert  Pit^^  heated  with  ftron^ 
liquor,  lejft  his  company^  and  prevailed  upon  one  ot 
the  Syoierom  lo  creep  with  him  to  the  way  fide,  chat 
they  might  iignalize  themfelves  by  (eiiing  the  firft 
mule,  and  hearing  the  trampling  of  a  horfe,  as  he  lay, 
could  iK>t  be  reftrained  by  the  Symeron  from  rifing  up 
to  obferve  who  was  pafling  by^  This  he  did  fo  impru- 
dently, that  he  was  difcovered  by  the  paflenger,  for  by 
Drake's  order  the  Englifh  had  put  their  Ihirts  on  over 
their  coats,  that  the  night  and  the  tumult  might  not. 
hinder  them  from  knowing  one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  obfcr\'ed  by  Drake 
to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop  ;  but,  the  rcafon  of  it 
not  appearing,  it  was  imputed  to  his  fear  of  the  rob- 
bers that  ufually  infeft  that  road,  and  the  Engliih  ftili 
continued  to  expcdt  the  treafure. 

In  a  ihort  time  one  of  the  recoe^,  that  were  pafling 
towards  Venta  Cru2,  came  up,  and  was  eagerly  feized 
by  the  £ngliih>  who  ezpe&ed  nothing  lefs  than  half 
the  revenue  of  the  Indies ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  ini^gine 
their  mortification  and  perplexity  when  they  found  only 
two  mul/:s  laden  with  filver,  the  reft  havmg  no  other 
burthen  than  provifions. 

The  driver  was  brought  immediately  to  the  cflptaiit, 
and  informed  him  that  the  horfeman,  whom  he  had  ob- 
fen-ed  pafs  by  with  fo  much  precipitation,  had  inlormed 
^e  treafurer  of  what  he  had  obferved,  and  advifed  him 
to  Und  bacK  the  mules  that  carried  his  gold  nnd  jewels, 
and  fiiffer  only  the  rclt  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by 
that  cheap  experiment  difcover  whether  there  was  any 
.ambufh  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  n^t  left  difguft^d  th^n  his  followers 
jftt  the  di(appos0tmmt^  cannot  be  doubted;  but  there 
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was  now  no  time  to  be  fpcot  in  compUunts.  The  vImIt 
country  was  alarmed^  and  all  the  force  of  the  Spmisdi 
was  fummoned  to  overwhelm  him.  He  had  no  fomtk 
to  retire  to^  every  man  was  his  enemy,  and  every  reticx 
better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than  to  htmielf. 

This  was  an  occafion  that  demanded  all  the  quali- 
ties of  an  hero/  an  intrepidity  never  to  be  fhakcn,  ad 
a  judgement  never  to  be  perplexed.  He  immediattlT 
conTidered  all  the  circumftances  of  his  preiem  fiottdos, 
and  found  that  it  afforded  him  only  the  choice  ot 
marching  back  by  the  fame  way  through  which  he 
came,  or  of  forcing  his  paflage  to  Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confefs  the  fuperiority  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  purfuit;  the 
woods  would  afford  opportunities  of  ambufh,  and  hii 
followers  mufl  often  difperfe  themfelves  in  fearch  cf 
provifions,  who  would  become  an  eafy  prey,  difpiritcd 
by  their  difappointment,  and  fatigued  by  their  march. 
On  the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  Ihould  have  nothing  to 
fear  but  from  open  attacks,  and  cxpefted  enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pals  forward  to  Venta  Cruz, 
he  alked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Symerons,  whether 
he  was  refolved  to  follow  him ;  and,  having  received 
from  him  the  flrongeft  alfurances  that  nothing  fhould 
ieparate  them,  commanded  his  men  to  refrcih  them* 
felves,  and  prepare  to  fet  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they 
difmiflcd  the  mules  which  they  had  made  ufe  of  for 
their  more  eafy  and  fpeedy  paflage,  and  continued  their 
march  along  a  road  cut  through  thick  woods,  in  which 
a  company  of  foldiers,  who  were  quanered  in  the 
place  to  defend  it  againft  the  Symerons,  had  pofled 
themfelves^  together  with  a  convent  of  friars  headed 
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\ff  one  of  dxir  bnARBy  vhofe  zed  againft  the  Nor* 
^emhcRfy  hid  iaciDod  him  to  hazard  his  pcrlbn,  axul 
afiume  the  pmiuuc  of  a  genenL 

Drafccy  who  vas  advcrtUed  by  t^'o  Symerons^  whom 
be  ient  befbie,  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards^ 
coaunaDded  his  fi^owers  to  receive  the  firft  volley 
wichoQt  firii^. 

In  a  fliort  time  he  heard  himfelf  rummoncd  by 
the  Spanifh  captain  to  yields  with  a  promiie  of  pro* 
te&ion  and  kind  treatment;  to  which  he  an(wered 
with  defiance^  contempt^  and  the  diicharge  of  hit 
piftoL 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  ihoc^  by 
which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake^  with  ibme 
others,  (lightly  wounded;  upon  which  the  iignal  was 
given  by  DraJce's  whittle  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
Ei^lifli,  after  difchaipng  their  arrows  and  ihoc,  prefled 
fiirioufly  forward,  and  drove  the  Spaniards  W//r^ 
them,  which  the  Symerons,  whom  the  terror  r/f  the  Ibr/t 
had  driven  to  fome  diftance,  ohkrytd,  and  r^v^Jiiij}; 
their  courage,  animated  each  other  with  f/^^gt  in 
their  own  language,  and  ruihed  forward  with  fu';ri 
impetuofit)',  that  they  overtook  them  near  thir  t  /wn^ 
and,  fupported  by  the  Eogliih,  difperled  tlv;m  with 
the  lofs  of  only  one  man,  who,  after  he  ha<i  r^/x'ivcd 
his  wound^  had  ftrength  and  rtiblution  left  to  kill  hl^ 
aflailant. 

They  purfued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in  which 
they  met  with  fome  plunder,  which  was  given  to  the 
Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great 
clemency,  Drake  himiel(  going  to  the  Spaniih  la- 
dies to  aflure  them  that  00  injuries  fliouid  be  oi- 
fered  them;  fo  iofeparable  is  humanity  from  true 
coun^e. 
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Having  thus  broken  the  fpirits^  and       Cteni  cb 
forces  of  the  Spaniards^  he  purfued  his  mtfdi  t»ltt 
ihip,  without  any  apprehenfien  of  danger,  yea  «ik 
great  fpeed,  being  very  fdicitous  about  the  ttmt  of 
the  crew;  ib  that  he  allowed  has  men,  harrafled  m 
they  were,  but  little  tkne  for  fleep  or  fcfreflimcn^  boi 
by  kind  exhortations,  gentle  authority,  and  a  dbemSd 
participation  of  all  their  hardflups,  prevailed  upos 
them  to  bear,  withour  mormufs,  not  only^thetidof 
tiavLlIing,  but  on  fome  days  the  pain  of  hiingcr, 
.     In  tins  iimrch  he  oK?7ed  much  of  his  expeditioo  i» 
t\u:  iihllanrc  of  the  Symcerons,  who  being  accuAomd 
to  the  clin):itc,  and  naturally  robuft,  not  only  brou^ 
hl:n  intelligence,   and  fliewed  the  way,    but  cairietf 
ncccH'.M  ics^  provided  vi£tuals,  and  built  lodgings,  aftl, 
\\  hen  any  of  the  EngliOi  fainted  in  the  way,  two  «f 
thi*m  wouid  carry  him  between  them  for  two  miles  r^ 
gciiivi;  nor  was  their  valour  kfs  than  their  induftrr, 
atter  they  had  learned,  from  tlieii  Knglilh  compaoioos, 
to  defpile  the  fiie-arms  of  the  Spaniards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the  ihi(K, 
they  found  a  town  built  in  their  abfcncc  by  the  Sy^l^ 
rons,  at  which  Drake  confenteii  to  halt,  fending  a  S\. 
meron  to  the  Ihip  with  h'u  geld  tooth-pick  as  a  tobca. 
which,  tliough  the  mailer  knew  it,  was  not  fuiickoc 
to  gain  the  meillnger  credit,  till  upon  examination  he 
found  that  the  cajnain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard 
no  mellenger  without  his  handwriting,  had  engraven 
his  name  upon  it  with  the  \x>int  of  his  knife.     H: 
then  fent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  which  ilwj  met, 
and  afterwards  fent  to  the  town  for  ihofe  whofe  v^car^ 
ncfs   lud  maiie  them  unahle  to  march  farther.     On 
fcbriury  23,  the  whole  company  was  rc*uniicd  ;  and 
a  iM^c^ 


Sim  FEA5?C3?  P3i  *Si:  «rc 
Dnfce*  w?i«4'girf«riafamaffaipw5r  TO^»bi  rrsc 
lus  pierr^  iAiir.iHW»f  sbrnr  Tnarng  irx^  rfhuxk?  ^> 
God. 

Umfidf  a  fa  g^'ig  fcbe=»  fv?r  r^fToinzg  db^u  Et- 
{cr  cf  sSsQB,  cad  aoquustcd  vidi  rrun's  iticuiT^  he 
rxrtx  IbAered  idkods  to  ioiSrft  his  followers  with 
corardice,  bet  kepc  tboD  finoai  finking  under  any  dif- 
appoinr::£t3C  by  cUreitiDg  their  attencica  to  (bmo  new 
cntcspnzc 

Upon  ooiifidtation  with  his  own  men  and  the  Syme- 
Tons,  he  (bond  them  divided  in  their  opinions :  fume 
dec1arii^,diat,  before  they  engaged  in  any  new  attempt, 
it  was  neceflQiry  to  increafe  their  ftorcsof  proviiions: 
and  others  urging^  that  the  (hips  In  which  the  trca- 
fure  was  conveyed  Ihould  be  immediately  attacked. 
The  Symcrons  propofcd  a  third  plan,  and  advijTcd  him 
to  undertake  another  march  over  land  to  the  hoiifc  of 
one  Pezoro  near  Vcregua,  wbofe  flayes  brought  him 
«vcry  day  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  ftcrling 
from  the  mines,  which  he  heaped  together  in  a  llrong 
-ftonc  houfe,  which  might  by  the  help  of  the  linglilh 
be  cafily  forced^ 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers  with 
another  journey,  determined  to  comply  with  both  the 
other  opinions;  and  manning  his  two  pinnaces,  the 
Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  fent  John  Oxcnhnm  in  the 
•Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  feize  upon  provifiuns ;  hiuI 
went  himfelf  in  the  Minion  to  the  Cabezas,  to  inter- 
cept the  treafure  that  was  to  be  tranfportcd  from 
Veragua  and  that  coaft  to  the  fleet  at  Noiubrc  dc 

D  d  3  Dius, 
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Dios,  firit  difmiffing  with  prefenu  thofe 
that  defired  to  return  to  their  wives,  and  order- 
itig  thofe  that  chofe  to  remain  to  be  entertaioed  m 
the  ihip. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  firigate  of  Nicar^^ 
the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there  was,  iodic 
harbour  of  Veragua^  a  ihip  freighted  with  more  dm 
a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he  offered  to  coiidu&  him 
(being  well  acquainted  with  the  ibundii^s)  if  he  mig|hi 
be  allowed  his  Ihareof  the  prize;  fo  much  was  hk 
atvarice  fuperior  to  his  honefty. 

Drake,  after  fome  deliberation,  complying  with  die 
pilot's  importunities,  (ailed  towards  the  harbour,  boi 
had  no  fooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it  than  he  heaid 
the  report  of  artillery,  which  was  anfwered  by  ochen 
at  a  greater  diftance  ^  upon  which  the  pilot  told  him 
that  they  were  diicovered,  this  being  the  iignal  ap» 
pointed  by  the  governor  to  alarm  the  coaft. 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to  the 
ihip,  that  he  might  enquire  the  fuccefs  of  the  other 
pinnace,  which  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that  ihe  hjd 
taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two  hundred  hens, 
and  great  ftore  of  maiz,  or  Indian  com.  The  ^veffcl 
itfelf  was  fo  ftrong  and  well  built,  that  he  fined  it 
our  for  war,  determining  to  attack  the  fleet  at  Norn* 
brc  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  2 1  ft  he  fet  fail  with  the  new  frigate 
and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at  which  he  arrived 
in  about  two  days,  and  found  there  Tetu,  a  French* 
man,  with  a  ihip  of  war,  who,  after  having  received 
from  him  a  fupply  of  water  and  other  neceflarics,  in- 
treated  that  he  might  join  with  him  in  his  attempt ; 
which  Drake  confcnting  to^  admitted  him  to  accom- 
pany 
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pany  him  wkh  twenty  of  his  men,  ftipulating  to  allow 
them  an  equal  ihare  of  whatever  booty  they  Ihould 
gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without  fome  fufpicions  of 
danger  from  this  new  ally,  he  having  eighty  men^ 
and  they  being  now  reduced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  ti^^'o  pinnaces,  they 
fet  fail  for  the  Cabezas,  where  they  left  the  frigate, 
which  was  too  largne  for  the  ihallows  over  which  they 
were  to  pafs,  and  proceeded  to  Rio  Francifco.  Here 
they  landed,  and,  having  ordered  the  pinnaces  to  re- 
turn to  the  £une  place  on  the  4th  day  following, 
travelled  through  the  woods  towards  Nombre  de  Dios, 
with  fuch  filence  and  regularity,  as  furpriied  the 
French,  who  did  not  imagine  the  Symeroos  to  difcreet 
or  obedient  as  they  appeured,  and  were  therefore  in 
perpetual  anxiety  about  the  fidelity  of  their  guides, 
and  the  probability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Sy- 
merons  treat  them  with  that  fubmiflion  and  regaid 
which  they  paid  to  the  Elngliih,  whofe  bravery  and 
condu&  they  had  already  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  more  than 
(even  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hanuners  of  the 
carpenters  in  the  bay,  it  being  the  cuftom  in  that  hot 
ieaibn  to  work  in  the  night ;  and  in  a  ihort  time  they 
perceived  the  approach  of  the  recoes,  or  droves  of 
mules,  from  Panama.  They  now  no  longer  doubted 
.  that  their  labours  would  be  rewarded,  and  every  man 
imagined  himfelf  fecure  firom  poverty  and  labour  for 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  They,  therefore,  when 
the  mules  came  up,  rufhed  out  and  feized  them?  with 
an  alacrity  proportioned  to  their  exped:ations.  The 
three  droves  confided  of  one  hundred  and  nine  mules, 
each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of 

D  d  4  filver. 
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filver.  It  was  to  little  purppfe  that  the  ibldien»€idcf«d 
to  guard  the  treafure,  attempted  rcfiftancc.  Must 
ihort  combat,  in  which  the  French  captain,  and  one 
of  the  Symcronsj  were  wounded,  it  appeared  with  hov 
piuch  greater  ardour  men  are  animated  by  imenrft  tki: 
fidelity. 

As  it  was  poffible  for  them  to  carr)'  away  but  a  tm!! 
part  of  this  treafure,  after  having  wearied  tbemfehts 
with  hiding  it  in  holes  and  ihallow  waters,  they  deter- 
mined to  return  by  the  fame  way,  and,  without  bang 
purfued,  entered  the  woods,  where  the  French  ci^ 
tain,  being  difiibled  by  his  wound,  i^'as  obliged  to  flir, 
two  of  his  company  continuing  with  htm. 

When  thq'  had  gone  forward  about  two  leagues^  tbc 
Frenchmen  mifled  another  of  their  company,  who  upoc 
Cnquir}'  Vias  known  to  be  intoxicated  with  wine,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  loft  himfelf  in  the  woods,  by  negied 
ing  to  obferve  the  guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  rhcm  ro  hazard 
fhe  whole  company  by  too  much  folicitudc  for  a  iin^l: 
Jife,  they  travelled  on  towards  Rio  Francifco,  at  «hic:; 
they  arrived  April  the  3d;  but,  looking  out  tor  rhci: 
pinnaces,  were  furprized  with  the  light  of  {c\cz 
Spanifli  fliallops,  and  immediately  concluded  thi: 
fomc  intelligence  of  their  motions  had  Ix^cn  carried  i^ 
Nombre  dc  Dies,  and  that  thcfc  vcflcls  had  been  fined 
out  to  purfue  them,  which  mi?ht  undoubted  I  v  hsw 
overpowered  the  pinnaces  and  rhtir  feeble  crew.  Nor 
did  their  fiifivrion  Uup  hea*;  but  immediately  it  oc- 
curred to  thcni,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled  by 
toriiirc  to  difcrner  where  their  tVis;ate  and  ihip  were 
ftatiooed,  whi:h  being  weaklv  manned,  and  without 
the  prcfem-e  of  the  chief  comninnJer,  would  fall  inT»> 

the;; 
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Iheir  habds^  dknoft  ivkfatat  trliftaiiccy  aai  sll  podt* 
|>iUty  tif  cfeipihg  be.eotiiriv  an  dff. 

T4iefe  icflcfttons  {vnk  the  wholr  company  ioco  de- 
spair; and  cveiy  one,  inftead  of  endeavouring  XB  bfcak 
throu^  the  difficulties  that  {unrounded  him^  ^refigned 
up  himielf  to  his  ill  fortune;  when  Drakey  nAujik  m^ 
trqpidity  was  never  to  be  ihaken,  and  whofe  neafon 
ivas  nerer  to  be  furprtzed  or  embarraffed,  reprefiaited 
to  them  thaty  though  the  Spaniards  fhould  have  made 
themfelves  mafers  of  their  puunces,  -they  might  yet 
be  hindered  from  diicovering  the  fliqis.  He  put  tfaem 
in  mind  that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  tadLen,  die 
men  examined,  their  examinations  compared,  the  re^ 
icdutions  fbraied,  their  veffels  fent  out,  and  the  ihipK 
taken,  in  an  infiant.  Some  time  muft  neceffiurtly  be 
Xpoit  before  the  laft  blow  could  be-ftruck;  and,  if  that 
time  were  not  negligently  loft,  it  might  be  poffiUe-for 
ibme  of  them  to  reach  the  ihips  before  the  enemy^  and 
^ire&  them  to  change  their  ftation. 

They  were  animated  with  this  difcourfe,  by  whi<ih 
they  difiDOvered  that  their  leader  was  not  without  hope; 
but,  when  they  came  to  look  mdre  nearly  into  their 
fiiuarion,  they  were  unable  to  conceive  upon  what  it 
was  fbonded.  To  pafs  by  land  was  impoffible,  as  the 
way  lay  over  high  mountains,  through  thick  woods 
and  deep  rivers ;  and  they  had  not  a  iingle  boat  in 
their  power,  fo  that  a  palFage  by  v/tLter  feemed  equally 
impradkicable.  But  Drake,  whofe  •penetration  imme* 
diately  difcovered  all  the  circuiuMnces  and  inconveni- 
ences of  every  fcheme,  foon  determined  upon  the  only 
means  of  fuccefs  which  their  condition  afforded  themx; 
and,  ordering  his  men  to  make  a  raft  out  of  the  trees 
that  were  then  floating  on  the  river,  offered  himfclf  to 

put 
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pQt  <^tD  toL  Upon  it»  and  chearfuUy  tiked  who  woM 
accompany  luin«  John  Owen,  John  Soiiciiy  and  tva 
Ffeadbayea^  who  were  willing  to  ihare  his  fonau^ 
embarked  with  him  cm  the  nft,  which  was  finad  oat 
with  a  (ail  made  of  a  biikec  ftck,  an^  an  oar  to  diroft 
its  courfe  inftead  of  a  rudder. 

Then,  having  comforted  the  reft  with  afluranoei  of 
his  regard  for  them,  and  reiblution  to  leave  nothing 
unattempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put  off,  and 
after  having,  with  much  difficulty,  fiuled  throe  leagun, 
defcried  two  pinnaces  hafting  towards  him,  wkici^ 
upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  difcovered  to  be  his  owb, 
and  p!erceiving  that  they  anchored  behind  a  poiac 
that  jutted  out  into  the  fea,  he  put  to  fliore,  aod^ 
croffing  the  land  on  foot,  was  received  by  his  com- 
pany  with  that  iatisfaAion  which  is  only  known  to 
thofe  that  have  been  acquainted  with  dangers  and 
difirefles. 

The  (ame  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  FrancUco,  whete 
they  took  in  the  reft,  with  what  treafure  they  had 
been  able  to  carry  with  them  through  the  woods ;  then 
failing  back  with  the  ucmoft  expedition,  they  returned 
to  their  frigate,  and  foon  after  to  their  ftiip,  where 
Drake  divided  the  gold  and  iilver  equally  between  the 
French  and  the  Englifh. 

Here  they  fpent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting  out 
their  frigate  more  completely,  and  then,  difmiffing 
the  Spaniards  with  their  fhip,  lay  a  few  days  among 
the  Cabezas;  whila  twelve  Engliih  and  fixteen  Sy- 
merons  travelled  once  more  mto  the  country,  as  well 
to  recover  the  French  captain,  whom  the)'  had  left 
wounded,  as  to  bring  away  the  treafure  which  they 
had  hid  in  the  (ands.    I^ake,  whom  his  company 

would 
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would  not  fuflfer  to  hazard  his  perlcHi  in  another 
land  expedition,  went  with  them  to  Rio  Francifcoi^ 
where  he  found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  ftayed 
to  attend  their  captain,  and  was  infbnned  by  him,  upon 
his  enquiries  after  his  fortune,  that,  half  an  hour  after 
their  feparation,  the  Spaniards  came  upon  them,  and 
cafily  ieized  upon  the  wounded  captain;  but  that  his 
companions  might  have  efcaped  with  him,  had  he  not 
preferred  money  to  life;  for  feeing  him  throw  down  a 
box  of  jewels  that  retarded  him,  he  could  not  forbear 
taking  it  up,  and  with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he 
had  already,  was  fb  loaded  that  he  could  not  efcape. 
With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
had  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  informed  them  that 
two  thouiand  men  had  been  employed  in  digging  for 
them. 

The  men,  however,  either  miflruftmg  the  informer's 
veracity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had  hidden  could 
not  be  founds  purfued  their  journey;  but,  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  place,  found  the  ground  turned  up  for 
two  miles  round,  and  were  able  to  recover  no  more 
than  thirteen  bars  of  filver,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
gold.  They  difcovcred  afterwards  that  the  French- 
man who  was  left  in  the  woods,  falling  afterwards  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till 
he  confefled  where  Drake  had  concealed  his  plunder^ 
So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedition  was  the  drunkennefs  of 
hb  followers. 

Then,  difmifling  the  French,  they  paffed  by  Car- 
thagcna  with  their  colours  flying,  and  foon  after  took 
a  frigate  laden  with  provifions  and  honey,  which  they 
valued  as  a  great  reftorative,  and  then  (ailed  away  to 
the  Cabezas. 
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Hat  tbey^sfod  tbour «  «reek,  to  dem  didr  TeSsb, 
md  fit  Aeai  for  a  long  Toyage,  deieiiuinaig  to  (is 
tail  for.  Ei^nd;  and,  that  the  faitbfid 
ttitght  tiol  t^  «way  nsrewaided,  broke  up  chek 
txsj  and  gave  them  the  jidq^  the  moft  vahnble 
IB  the  ^orld  to  a  nation  irhofe  only  employmef 
war  wad  huntifig,  and  aaxn^  whom  ibam  and  1 
Ittd  00  jplaoc. 

PedrOy  their  captam,  faemg  defined  by  Qrafce  to  go 
fbffough  the  tfliip,  and  to  cboofe  what  he  moft  defired, 
fifcod  his  rye  upon  a  fcysieter  iet  with  dianmak, 
jadiich  the  Praich  oaptain  had  prefentcd  to  Drake; 
maAf  being  miw&Kiig  to  aik  for  fi>  valuable  a  pmkm, 
fsAnred  for  it  ibur  large  quoits,  or  thick  plates  d 
igoHdf  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed;  but  Drake, 
defirous  to  (hew  him  that  fidelity  feldom  is  without  a 
vecompence,  gave  it  him  with  the  higheft  ptofeffiooi 
irf  fatisfaftioB  and  efteem.     Pedro,  receiving  it  with 
the  utmoft  gratitude,  informed  him,  that  by  bcf^ov^n^ 
ft  he  had  conferred  greatnefs  and  honour  upon  him : 
for,  by  prefentrng  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of 
obtaining  the   higheft   rank  amongft  the   Symcrons. 
•He  then  perfifted  in  his  Tcfolution  of  leaving  the  gokl, 
which  was  generoufly  thrown  by  Drake  into  the  cooh 
mon  ftock;  for  he  faid,  that  thofe,  at  whole  ex  peaces 
he  had  been  fern  out,  ought  to  (hare  in  all  the  gain 
of  the  expedition,  whatever  pretence  cavil  and  chica- 
nery mi^ht  fupply  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
it.     Thus  was  Drake's  character  confiftent  with  itlclf; 
he  was   equally   fuperior  to  avarice  and  fear,   and« 
through  whi^rever  danger  he  might  go  in  queft  of 
gold,  he  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  obtained 
by  aniticc  or  dillioneiiy. 

They 
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<^  7faejr  now  torbA  the  mtft  ^  Amenor,  wliich  for 
nany  months  they  had  kepc  h>  perpetual  s^rms,  har* 
ing  taking  more  than  two  hundred  ikips  of  all  fizes 
between  Cartkagena  «kl  Nombre  de  Dios^  of  which 
they  never  deftroyed  any,  vniefe  they  were  fitted  out 
againft  them,  nor  ever  detained  the  prifoners  longer 
than  was  neceffary  for  their  own  fecurity  or  conceal^ 
ment,  providing  for  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
themfelvesy  and  protedring  them  from  the  malice  of 
the  Symerons;  a  behaviour,  which  humsmity  diftates, 
and  which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  difapprove» 
He  muft  certainly  meet  with  obftinate  oppoiiition, 
who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  to  re- 
iift,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but  from 
Tiftory, 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly  re>» 
loted;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted^  that  die  plunder  of 
fo  many  veflels,  together  with  the  filv«r  which  they 
ieized  at  Nombre  de  IXos,  nxuft  amount  to  a  rery 
large  fum,  though  the  part  that  was  allotted  to 
Drake  was  not  fiifiicient  to  kill  him  in  efiemi- 
nacy,  or  to  repreis  his  natural  iocUnation  to  adven* 
tures. 

They  arrived  at  Plyroouth  tm  the  9th  of  Auguft, 

1573,  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon;  and  fo  much  were 

the  pec^Ie  delighted  with  the  news  of  their  arrival, 

.that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  ran  in  crowds  to  the 

-J^ey  with  fliiHits  and  coogratialatioAS. 

Drak6  having,  in  his  former  expedition,  had  a  view 
of  the  South  Tea,  and  formed  a  refolotion  to  fail  upon 
:it,  did  not  fnffer  htmfelf  to  be  diveited  from  his  de- 
/fign  by  the  profpedt  of  any  difficulties  that  might  ob' 
i^rudtihe  attempt,  nor  any  dngers  that  might  attend 

the 
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the  executmi;  obftades  which  bnve  am  eftm  fod  U 
much  moce  eafy  to  overcome,  than  feciet  cary  aid 
domeftick  treachery. 

Drake^s  repuution  was  now  fufficiently  advanced  id 
incite  detra&ion  and  oppofition;  and  it  is  eafy  to  iim- 
gine  that  a  man  by  nature  fuperior  to  mean  artifice^ 
and  bred,  firom  his  earlieil  years,  to  the  labour  and 
hardihips  of  a  iea  life,  was  very  little  acquainted  wkk 
policy  and  intrigue,  very  little  verfed  in  the  me- 
thods of  application  to  the  powerful  and  great,  and  un- 
able to  obviate  the  praAices  of  thofe  whom  his  merit 
had  made  his  enemies. 

Nor  are  fuch  the  only  opponents  of  great  enter- 
priles :  there  are  fome  men,  of  narrow  views  and  gro* 
veiling  conceptions,  who,  without  the  iniUgatioo  of 
peribnal  malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and 
chimerical,  and  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depait 
from  the  beaten  track  as  the  raih  effort  of  a  warm 
imagination,  or  the  glittering  fpcculation  of  an  ex^ 
altcd  mind,  that  may  plcafe  and  dazzle  for  a  tunc, 
but  can  produce  no  real  or  lading  advantage. 

Thcfe  men  value  themfclves  upon  a  perpetual  fcep- 
tlcUm,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own  fcnfcs 
upon  calling  for  demonftration  where  it  cannot  pof- 
iibly  be  obtained,  and  fomecimcs  upon  holding  out 
againft  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them;  upon  inventing 
arguments  againft  the  fuccefs  of  any  new  undcnaking, 
and,  where  arguments  cannot  be  found,  upon  treating 
it  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  moft  formidable  enemies  of  the 
great  bcnefadors  to  mankind,  and  to  thefe  we  can 
hardly  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppofition  which 
Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed;  for  their  notiom 
and  difcourfc  are  fo  agreeable  t.Q  the  \xvi^  the  envious. 
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and  the  cimoiotts,  that  they  ieldom  £iil  of  beoomii^ 
popular,  and  direding  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

Whatibever  were  his  obftacles,  and  whatfbever  the 
motives  that  produced  them,  it  was  not  till  the  ycv 
1377,  that  he  was  able  to  aflemble  a  force  proportiooed 
to  his  defign,  and  to  obtain  a  commiffioo  from  the 
queen,  by  which  he  was  conftituted  captain  general  c£ 
a  fleet  confiding  of  five  vefiels,  of  which  the  Pdicaa 
Admiral,  of  an  hundred  tims,  was  comma  ndfd  by  him- 
felf ;  the  Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  etg^oms^  bf 
John  Winter;  the  Marigdd,  of  thirty  tons,  by  Jdbm 
Thomas;  the  Swan,  fifty  tuns,  by  John  Chefter  ;  the 
Chriftopher,  of  fifteen  tuns,  by  Thomas  Mocbt,  ckt 
fame,  as  it  feems,  who  was  carpenter  in  the  foaotr 
voyage,  and  deftroyed  one  of  the  ihips  by  Dakt^t  ^ 
reAion. 

Thefe  (hips,  equipped  pardy  by  hioBdctf,  and  putljr 
by  other  private  advcntuiers,  be  xnaooed  w'xck  1(4 
flout  failors,  and  fumiihfid  with  inch  ptwj&QO^  a$  he 
judged  neceilary  for  the  long  vcni  a^n^  i^  whkh  he  mb 
engaged.  Nor  did  he  cxnfiae  hi$  cuocerfi  to  naval 
flores,  or  military  preparations  ;  but  carried  with  him 
whatever  he  thought  mi^st  cooxiibatt  Xsj  taiit  in  thoie 
nations,  with  which  he  ihovld  have  any  interccMuie, 
the  higheft  ideas  of  the  pditenefs  axxl  magnifictDce  of 
his  native  country.  He  therefore  not  only  procured  a 
compleat  fervice  ct  filver  for  his  o^n  table,  and  fur- 
niflicd  the  cook-room  with  many  vefiTels  of  the  fame 
metal,  but  engaged  ieveral  muficians  to  accompany 
him ;  rightly  judging  that  nothing  would  more  excite 
the  admiration  of  any  (avage  and  uncivilized  people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  temped  in  their  firft 

attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouthj  to  repair 

3  the 
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tke  damages  which  they  had  fuffercd,  they  fee  firi 
again  from  thence  on  the  13th  of  December,  1577, and 
on  the  &5th  had  fight  of  Cape  Cantire  in  BarfaiiT, 
from  whence  they  coafted  on  fouthward  to  the  iflial 
of  Mogadore,  which  Drake  had  appointed  for  the  firf 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  on  the  27th  brmight  tk 
whole  fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  foon  after  their  arrival  difcovercd  bv  the 
Moors  that  inhabited  thofe  coafts,  who  fcnt  two  of  the 
principal  men  amongft  them  on  board  Drakc*s  (hip, 
-receiving  at  the  fame  time   two  of  his  compaoru 
hoftages.     Thefe  men  he  not  only  treated  in  the  oiaft 
fplendid  manner,  but  pre(ented  with  fuch  things  11 
they  appeared  mod  tp  admire ;  it  being  with  him  la 
eftabliflied  maxim,  to  endeavour  to  fecure  in  txtr% 
country  a  kind  reception  to  fuch  Engliihmen  as  migk 
come  after  him,  by  treating  the  inhabitants  u  ith  kini!- 
nefs  and  generofux ;  a  conduft  at  once  juft   and  poli- 
tick, to  the  neglcwt  of  which  may  be  attributed   manr 
of  the  injuries  fullered  by  our  failors  in  diftanr  cocn- 
tries,  which  are  generally  afcribcd,  rather  to  thr  tlFcCti 
of  wickednefs  and  folly  of  our  own  commanders,  thia 
the  barbarity  of  the  natives,  who  fcldom  fall  upon  any 
unlefs  they  have  been  firft  plundered  or  infultcd  ;  and, 
in  revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  another  cf 
the  fame  nation,  arc  guilty  of  nothing  but  what  is  coun- 
tenanced  by  the  example  of  the    Europeans   them* 
felves. 

But  this  friendly  intcrcourfc  was  in  appearance  focn 
i>roken;  ft)r,  on  the  next  day  obferving  the  Moors  mak* 
ing  lignals  from  the  land,  they  fent  out  their  boat,  as 
before,  to  fetch  them  to  the  ihip,  and  one  John  Fry 
leaped  afliore^  intending  to  become  an  hoftage  as  on 

the 
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Ae  former  day,  when  immediately  he  was  feized  by 
the  Moors ;  and  the  crew,  obfcrving  great  numbers  to 
ftart  up  from  behind  the  rock  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  found  it  madnefs  to  attempt  his  refcue,  and 
therefore  provided  for  their  own  fecurity  by  returning 
to  the  fhip. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who,  being 
then  in  continual  expedtation  of  an  invafion  from  Por- 
tugal, fufpedted  thiat  thefe  fliips  were  fent  only  to  ob- 
ferve  the  coaft,  and  difcover  a  proper  harbour  for  the 
main  fleet ;  but  being  informed  who  they  were,  and 
whither  they  were  bound,  not  only  diCnifled  his  cap- 
tive, but  made  large  offers  of  friendlhip  and  afliftance^ 
which  Drake,  however,  did  not  ftay  to  receive,  but 
being  difgufted  at  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  commerce, 
and  afraid  of  farther  violence,  after  having  fpent  fbme 
days  in  fearching  for  his  man,  in  which  he  met  with  no 
refinance,  left  the  coaft  on  December  31,  fome  time 
before  Fry's  return,  who,  being  obliged  by  this  acci- 
dent to  fomcwhat  a  longer  refidence  among  the  Moors, 
was  afterwards  fent  home  in  a  merchant's  fliip. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc,  having 
in  their  paflage  taken  feveral  Spanifh  veflels.  Here 
whilcf  Drake  was  employing  his  men  in  catching  fiih, 
of  which  this  coaft  affords  great  plenty,  and  various 
kinds,  the  inhabitants  came  down  to  the  fea-fide  with 
their  aliforgcs,  or  leather-bottles,  to  traffick  for  water, 
which  they  were  willing  to  purchafe  with  ambergrife 
and  other  gums.  But  Drake,  compaffionating  the  mi- 
fery  of  their  condition,  gave  them  water  whenever  they 
afked  for  it,  and  left  them  their  commodities  to  traf- 
fick with,  when  they  ftiould  be  again  reduced  to  the 
fame  diftrefs,  without  finding  the  fame  generofity  to 
relieve  them. 

Vol.  IV.  E  t  Vksxt. 
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Here  having  difchargcd  fome  Spanifli  fliips  which  ihqf 
had  taken,  they  fct  fail  towards  the  iflcs  of  Cape  Vcrd, 
and  on  January  28  came  to  anchor  before  Mayo,  hop- 
ing to  furnilh  thcmfelves  with  frefli  water;  but,  havii^ 
landed,  they  found  the  town  by  the  water's  tide  emirdy 
deferted,  and, 'marching  farther  up  the  countr)*,  (aw 
the  vallies  extremely  fruitful,  and  abounding  with  ripe 
figs,  cocoes,  and  plantains,  but  could  by  no  means  pre- 
vail upon  the  inhabitants  to  convcrfc  or  tratfick  witi 
them  :  however,  they  were  fuffercd  by  them  to  range 
the  country  without  inolcftation,  but  found  no  water, 
except  at  fuch  a  dillance  from  the  fca  that  the  labour 
of  conveying  it  to  rlicir  fliips  was  greater  than  it  wis 
at  that  time  ncceflarv  for  them  to  undergo.  Salt,  had 
they  wanted  it,  mi^^lit  have  been  obtained  with  IcU  trcu- 
ble,  being  left  by  ;.ie  fea  upon  the  fand,  an  J  h^rJ.DcJ 
by  the  fun  durini;  the  ebb,  in  fuch  quantities,  th.n  the 
chief  trartl^i;  of  their  in.uui  i>  carried  on  v  i::i  ;:. 

Jap.u;;ry  ,  i ,  ihjy  palfeU  \a  <:,  [.tL,:  ■,  ?.p.  ' " . -.J  .r.  tlu: 
tiiiie  tliviv'Ld  bet\\\\:i  i!:e  r.ativi  s  ar.'i  •..:/  r*>::i:^i:'.-f:, 
wIio,i;;P.enterir!g!hefe  :l\;:v/:  umicr  il^.  Ir.t  w  i  f  rrr..**.  I:, 
by  cicf:;re.*s  cftaMilhc.l  the  -^:^!\\:^,  (^  .^-.kiI  .1  I..".r:v»:::-. 
over  r!ie  oi'*^in.;l  ii;l'i:;Li^.j-  ,  ::::.!  }-..'rr.iP.v  ■  :!^..::i  \\\:.\ 
fu.-h  crueky,  tl::.r  thjy  oM:.^-J.  ilietn  ei- l-.c-  t  »  f;;.  :.^ 
tlie  wooJ.s  anJ  rr.ou-u.iirs  mA  \Hr\{]\  \\\:\\  hv.:\sn:Tj  cr 
to  rake  arri^.s  at;ainii  tlielr  <>*^j)r^:r.):<,  aiii!,  i:r.J..  r  :!'.c 
ir.Ar'.rible  dii;u:var.f.';.:j;  v  irh  wliieh  ihev  e'":.:c.:J.tl, 
to  t::e  ali;oft  withiui:  :'.  bK:le  i'l  dvteiwe  of  ilulr  ra- 
ti:nl  r^.;St',  Mid  cr./,.'  '  r  -:r.i:lf:^.«. 

S.:.ht;v::t:.ie:;t  ha^'  .  ■:  na^ivcr:  c.f  Sr.  Ja,r.,  ree./  ..i. 
v.!:!e.i  !• «  !  iir'Ve;i  iIkm  u\io  tile  rinl.v  ;\::!s  if  :\.c 
i':"!,  r....'  \vl.Li:ee  r  .y  ::r:  !j  ir/v:!*' -is  ]-r.u\  :\\c 
;     .:-.'i   r.".  «  iMie  IV:-.   >.ci'-,  :-':i:eti:iKs  v.  irlx  !,.l\,  !  ,.: 

•...:.!;  with  tlu:  lue^ufp  v.iiieh  dcfi^eratiun  nan::..:;  • 
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procures;  fo  that  the  Portugucfe  were  in  continual 
alarms,  and  lived  with  the  natural  confequences  of 
guilty  terror  and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  but 
not  happy,  and  poffeffed  the  iiland,  but  not  enjoyed  it. 

They  then  failed  on  within  fight  of  Fogo,  an  iiland 
fo  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  middle  of  it, 
continually  burning,  and  like  the  reft  inhabited  by  the 
Portuguefe,  two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  which  lies 
Brava,  which  has  received  its  name  from  its  fertility, 
abounding,  though  uninhabited,  with  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  and  watered  with  great  numbers  of  fprings  and 
brooks,  which  would  eafily  invite  the  poffeflbrs  of  the 
adjacent  iflands  to  fettle  in  it,  but  that  it  affords  nei- 
ther harbour  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after  having  fent 
out  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find  any 
ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  how- 
ever, he  took  in  water  fufiicient,  and  on  the  2d  of 
February  fet  fail  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  February  17,  they  paflTed  the  equator,  and  con- 
tinued their  voyage  with  fometimes  calms,  and  fome- 
times  contrary  winds,  but  without  any  memorable  ac- 
cident, to  March  28,  when  one  of  their  veflels,  with 
twenty-eight  men,  and  the  greateft  part  of  their  frefh 
water  on  board,  was,  to  their  great  difcouragement, 
feparated  from  them ;  but  their  perplexity  lafted  not 
long,  for  on  the  next  day  they  difcovered  and  rejoined 
their  aiTociates. 

In  their  long  courfe,  which  gave  them  opportuni- 
ties of  obferving  feveral  animals,  both  in  the  air  and 
water,  at  that  time  very  little  known,  nothing  enter- 
tained, or  furprized  them  more,  than  the  Flying  Fifh, 
which  is  near  of  the  fame  fize  with  a  herring,  and  has 

E  e  2  fins 
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fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole  body,  by  the  hdp  of 
which,  when  he  is  purfucd  by  the   bonito^  or  pai 
mackerel,  as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  upoa  the  pon 
of  being  taken,  he  fprings  up  into  the  air,  and  flies 
forward  as  long  as  his  wings  continue  wet,  oaoiftitrt 
being,  as  it  feems,  neceflary  to  make  them  pliant  and 
moveable ;  and  when  they  become  dry  and  ftifT,  he  bSk 
down  into  the  water,  unlefs  feme  bark  or  ihip  interoqit 
.him,  and  dips  them  again  for  a  fecond  flight.     Tbi 
unhappy  animal  is  not  only  purfucd  by  fiihes  in  his  lo- 
tural  element,  but  attacked  in  the  air,  where  he  hopes 
for  fecurity,  by  the  don,  or  fparkite,  a  great  bird  doi 
preys  upon  filh ;  and  their  fpccics  muft  furcly  be  dc* 
ftroyed,  were  not  their  increafc  fo  great,  that  the  yotxn^ 
fry,  in  one  part  of  the  year,  covers  the  fca. 

There  is  another  filh,  named  the  cuttil,  of  which 
whole  flioals  will  fometimcs  rife  at  once  out  of  the 
water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude  fell  into  th:;: 
Ihip. 

At  length,  having  failed  without  fight  c.(  land  frr 
fixty-thrce  days,  they  arrived,  Anril  5,  at  the  coall  of 
Bralil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Chriilophcr  uas  feparauM 
again  from  them  by  a  ftonn  ;  after  whieh  thev  failr.i 
near  the  land  to  the  fouihward,  and  on  ihc  141!!  an- 
chored under  a  cape,  which  tl:ey  r.frtTvv.*'-i!>  called 
Cape  Joy,  becaufe  in  two  days  i!ie  veilel  which  ihcv 
had  loft  returned  to  them. 

Having  fpent  a  fonnight  in  the  river  of  IMatc,  to 
refrelh  hi:,  men  after  their  lon^r  vo\  age,  and  then  ftand- 
in.;  out  to  fea,  he  was  arnin  fi:rpri/.ed  by  a  fiitldea 
It  rnu  in  which  they  loft  \v^\\t  of  the  Swan.  This  re- 
el.!in*  di-rernined  Drake  to  contract  the  numlxrr  of  bis 
ilcwt,  th  t  he  i;*ig!i:  not  on!;  uvulJ  the  inconvenience 
^  vt 
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»of  fuch  frequcnc  ieparations,  but  eafe  the  labour  of  his 
ineD,  by  htTing  more  hands  in  each  veflei. 

For  this  purpofc  he  failed  along  the  coaft  in  queft  of 
a  commodious  harbour^  and,  on  May  13,  difcovered  a 
bay,  which  feemed  not  improper  for  their  purpofe, 
"but  which  they  durft  not  enter  till  it  was  examined ; 
an  employment  in  which  Drake  never  trufled  any, 
whatever  might  be  his  confidence  in  his  followers  on 
other  occafions.  He  well  knew  how  fatal  one  moment's 
inanention  might  be,  and  how  eafily  almoft  every  man 
fuffers  himfelf  to  be  furprizcd  by  indolence  and  fecu- 
xity.  He  knew  the  fame  credulity,  that  might  prevail 
upon  him  to  truft  another,  might  induce  another  to 
commit  the  fame  office  to  a  third  ;  and  it  muft  be,  at 
length,  that  fome  of  them  would  be  deceived.  He 
therefore,  as  at  other  times,  ordered  the  bout  to  be 
hcifted  out,  and,  taking  the  line  into  his  hand,  went 
on  founding  the  paflagc  till  he  was  three  leagues  from 
his  Ihip;  when,  on  a  fuddcn,  the  weather  changed, 
the  fkies  blackened,  the  winds  whilllcd,  and  all  the 
ufual  forerunners  of  a  ftorm  began  to  threaten  thcni  : 
nothing  was  now  defircd  but  to  return  to  the  ftiip,  but 
the  thicknefs  of  the  fog  intercepting  it  from  their 
iight,  made  the  attempt  little  other  than  defperate.  By 
fo  many  unforcfecn  accidentr.  i^;  prudence  it.llf  liable 
to  be  embarraffed  !  So  difficult  is  it  fometimes  for  the 
quickeft  fagacity,  and  moft  enlightened  experience,  to 
judge  what  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  !  To  truft 
another  to  found  an  unknown  coaJl",  nppe.ircd  to  Drake 
folly  and  prcfumption ;  to  he  abfent  from  his  llect, 
though  but  for  an  hoCir,  proved  nothing  lefs  than  to 
hazard  the  fucccfs  of  all  their  libours,  hardfliips,  and 
dangers. 

Ee  3  In 
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In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more  ibi- 
ble  of  rhan  thofe  whom  he  had  left  in  the  (hips,  no* 
thing  was  to  be  omitted,   however  dangerous,   thai 
might  contribute  to  extricate  them  from  it,  as  thw 
could  venture  nothing  of  equal  value  with  the  life  ot 
their  general.     Captain   Thomas,    therefore,    hartog 
the  lighted  veflcl,  fleered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  tak- 
ing the  general  aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and  lay  oa 
of  danger,  while  the  reft  that  were  in  the  open  fca  firf- 
fered  much  from  the  tempeft,  and  the  Mary,  a  Ponu- 
guefe  prize,  was  driven  away  before  the  wind;  the 
others,  as  fooa  as  the  tempeft  was  over,  difcovcriog 
by  the  fires  which  v/ere  made  on  ftiorc  where  Drake 
was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  fhore  they  met  with  no  inha1)irants, 
though  there  were  fcvcral  houfcs  or  huts  ftanding,  ia 
which  they  found  a  good  qu.iinity  of  dried  fowls,  aiNi 
among  them  a  great  number  of  oftriches,  of  \n  hich  th; 
thighs  were  as  larj^c  as  thdj  of  a  fliecp.  Thdc  biros 
arc  too  hci^vy  and  unwieldy  lo  rife  from  the  ground, 
bu:  with  the  \vAp  of  their  wings  run  io  Iwifrlv,  ihir 
the  I'.ngiilh  could  never  con^c  near  enough  to  lh«K»t  at 
them.  The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a  brgc 
plume  of  feathers  b.^forc  them,  and  walkinj;  gently 
forward,  drisethe  ollrichcb  into  fome  narrow  neck,  or 
point  of  land,  then  fpreadinj;  a  Itrong  net  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  to  hinder  thorn  from  returning  back  to 
the  ojvjn  Hclds,  fc^  thrir  vIowts  upon  them,  thus  con- 
fiiud  b-wtween  the  net  and  the  water,  and  \\ hen  the v 
iire  thrown  on  their  backs,  rufli  in  and  take  them. 

Not  fmdir.g  this  h::rbour  convenient,  or  well  ftorcd 
with  wood  anvl  water,  they  left  it  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and  C'ii  ihw  iJrh  entered  another  much  fafer,  and  more 
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commodious^  which  they  co  ibon^r  arrived  zr.  thir. 
Drake,  whofe  reftlcfs  applicarioa  never  T^znzritc.  iVz: 
Winter  to  the  fouthward,  in  queft  of  :hoie  fliips  v.  hica 
were  abfent,  and  immediately  afrer  la*:'cd  hinilelt  tc  rhe 
northward,  and,  happily  meeiing  r*  i:a  ihe  Swan,  coa- 
dvded  it  to  the  reft  of  the  fleet ;  afier  'svhich,  in  pur- 
ibance  of  his  former  refolurlon,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
broken  up,  referving  the  iron  work  for  a  jfurure  iupply. 
The  other  veffel  which  they  loil  in  the  late  l^orm  could 
not  be  difcovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  illand  about 
a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low  water, 
there  was  a  paiTage  on  foot,  they  were  difcovered  by 
the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a  hill  at  a  diftance, 
dancing,  and  holding  up  their  hands,  as  beckoning 
the  Englifh  to  them;  which  Drake  obicrving,  font 
out  a  boat,  with  knives,  bells,  and  bugles,  and  fuch 
things  as,  by  their  ufefulncfs  or  njvclty,  he  imagined 
would  be  agreeable.  As  foon  as  the  Englilh  landed, 
they  obferv^  two  men  ninning  towards  them,  as  de- 
puted by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little  dif- 
tance, and  then  ftanding  llill  could  not  bo  prevailed 
upon  to  come  nearer.  The  Englilh  therefore  tied  iheir 
prefents  to  a  pole,  which  they  iixcd  in  the  i;round,  and 
then  retiring,  faw  the  Indians  advance, w  h(\,  t.ikin*;  w  I\:ir 
they  found  upon  the  pole,  left,  in  real rn,  fuch  kailurs 
as  they  wear  upon  their  heads,  wi::i  a  fm;;ll  bone  about 
fix  inches  in  length,  carved  roiir.d  the  top,  aikl  lun- 
niihed. 

Drake, obfen'ing  their  incIi'M  ion  to  frieiKliiiip  iH\l 
traffic,  advanced  with  ionic  ( •"  his  Oiiiripany  i.marJs 
the  hill,  upon  fight  of  whom  i.ic  Indians  ranged  thrin- 
fclves  in  a  line  from  cait  w  weft,  and  one  of  them 
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running  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to  the  other,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  bowed  himfclf  towards  the  rifing 
and  fetring  of  the  fun,  holding  his  hands  over  his  head, 
and,  frequently  (topping  in  the  middle  of  the  rank, 
leaped  up  towards  the  moon,  which  then  (hone  dircdly 
over  their  heads ;  thus  callbg  the  fun  and  moon,  the  dei- 
ties they  worfliip,  to  witnefs  the  fmccrity  of  their  profc£> 
fions  of  peace  and  friendlhip.  WTiile  this  ceremony  was 
performed,  Drake  and  his  company  afcended  the  hill, 
to  the  apparent  terror  of  the  Indians,  whofc  apprc- 
henfions  when  the  Englifh  perceived,  they  peaceably 
retired;  which  gave  the  natives  fo  much  encourage- 
ment,  that  they  came  forward  immediately,  and  ex- 
changed their  arrows,  feathers,  and  bones,  for  fuch 
trifles  as  were  offered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  fome  time ;  but  by  frequent  iji- 
tercourfe  finding  that  no  violence  was  intended,  thct 
became  familiar,  and  mingled  with  the  Englilli  without 
the  leaft  diflruft. 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  fkinof  feme  aniir.il, 
which  they  throw  over  their  fhouldcrs  when  they  lie 
in  the  open  air.  They  knit  up  their  hair,  which  is 
very  long,  with  a  roll  of  oflrich  feathers,  and  ufually 
carry  their  arrows  wrapped  up  in  it,  that  they  may 
not  encumbpr  them,  they  being  made  with  reeds, 
headed  with  flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their 
bows  are  about  an  ell  long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  ufe  of 
fcveral  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  their  bodies 
tlie  figures  of  the  fun  and  moon,  in  honour  of  their 
deities. 

Ir  is  obfervable,  that  moft  nations,  amongft  whom 
thsT  uil"  of  cloaths  is  unknown,  paint  their  bodies.    Such 
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was  the  pradice  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country.  From  this  cuftom  did  our  earlieft  enemies, 
the  Pifts,  owe  their  denomination-  As  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  caprice  or  fancy  ihould  be  uniform,  there 
muft  be,  doubtlefs,  fome  reafon  for  a  pradtice  fo  ge- 
neral and  prevailing  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world, 
which  have  no  communication  with  each  other.  The 
original  end  of  painting  their  bodies  was,  probably,  to 
exclude  the  cold ;  an  end,  which,  if  we  believe  fome 
relations,  is  fo  effeftually  produced  by  it,  that  the  men 
thus  painted  never  ihiver  at  the  moft  piercing  blafts. 
But  doubtlefs  any  people  fo  hardened  by  continual 
feverities  would,  even  without  paint,  be  lefs  fenfible  of 
the  cold  than  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
climate.  However,  this  practice  may  contribute,  in 
fome  degree,  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of 
winter,  and,  in  thofe  climates  where  little  evaporates  by 
the  pores,  may  be  ufed  with  no  great  inconvenience ; 
but  in  hot  countries,  where  perfpiration  in  greater 
degree  is  neceffary,  the  natives  only  ufe  unftion  to  pre- 
fcrve  them  from  the  other  extreme  of  weather  :  fo  well 
do  either  reafon  or  experience  fupply  the  place  of 
fcience  in  favage  countries  ! 

They  had  no  canoes  like  the  other  Indians,  nor  any 
method  of  crofling  the  water,  which  was  probably  the 
reafon  why  the  birds  in  the  adjacent  iflands  were  fo 
tame,  that  they  might  be  taken  with  the  hand,  having 
never  been  before  frighted  or  molefted.  The  great 
plenty  of  fowls  and  feals,  which  crowded  the  Ihallows 
in  fuch  numbers  that  they  killed  at  their  firft  arrival 
two  hundred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much  to 
the  refrelhment  of  the  Englifh,  who  named  the  place 
Sieal  Bay  from  that  animal. 

Tb 
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Thcfe  feals  feem  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the  natives, 
for  the  Englifh  often  found  raw  pieces  of  their  fldk 
half-eaten,  aiul  left,  as  they  fuppofcd,  after  a  full  mal 
by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never  knew  to  make  ufe  of 
fire,  or  any  art,  in  drefling  or  preparing  their  viduak 

Nor  were  their  other  cuftoms  lefs  wild  or  uncourfa, 
than  their  way  of  f5eeding ;  one  of  them  having  re- 
ceived a  cap  off  the  general's  head,  and  being  cxtremdT 
pleafed  as  well  with  the  honour  as  the  gift,  to  ezpreis 
his  gratitude,  and  confirm  the  alliance  between  them, 
retired  to  a  little  diftance,  and  thrufting  an  arrow  into 
his  leg,  let  the  blood  run  upon  the  ground,  teftif^iog, 
as  it  is  probable^  that  he  valued  Drake's  fricndlhip 
above  life. 

Having  ftaid  fifteen  days  among  theie  frieodlf 
favages  in  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  Lat.  on  June  3, 
they  fet  fail  towards  the  South  fea,  and  fix  days  af> 
terwards  flopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break  up 
the  Chriflopher.  Then  paffing  on,  they  cafl  anchor  in 
another  bay,  not  more  than  20  leagues  diflant  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  fcrioufly  to  deliberate  in  what  mzn- 
ncr  they  fhould  ad  with  regard  to  the  PortugUL/.^ 
prize,  which,  having  been  feparated  from  thcni  by  the 
fiorm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To  return  in  fcarch 
of  it,  was  fufficiently  mortifying;  to  proceed  withoct 
it,  was  not  only  to  deprive  thcmfelvcs  of  a  conndcrabk 
part  of  their  force,  but  to  expofc  their  friends  and 
comnanions,  whom  common  hardlhips  and  dangers 
had  cnJcared  to  them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity. 
This  confulera: ion  prevailcii;  and  therefore  on  the  i8th, 
after  prayers  to  (joil,  with  uhich  Drake  never  forgot 
to  begin  an  entcrprize,  lie  pu;  to  fca,  and  the  next  day. 
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near  Port  Julian,  difcovered  their  aflbciates,  whofe 
Ihip  was  now  grown  leaky,  having  fuffered  much,  both 
in  the  firft  ftorm  by  which  tjiey  were  difperfed,  and 
afterwards  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  the  fleet. 

Drake  therefore,  being  deiirous  to  relieve  their 
fatigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his  cuftom 
always  to  attend  in  perfon  when  any  important  bufinefs 
was  in  hand,  went  aihore  with  Ibme  of  the  chief  of  his 
company,  to  feek  for  water,  where  he  was  immediately 
acoofted  by  two  natives,  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  very 
terrible  account,  having  defcribed  them  as  a  nation  of 
giants  and  monfters ;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely  with- 
out foundation,  for  they  are  of  the  largeft  fize,  though 
not  taller  than  fome  Engliihmen;  their  ftrength  1$ 
proportioned  to  their  bulk,  and  their  voice  loud, 
boifterous,  and  terrible.  What  were  their  manners 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  not  poflible  to 
difcover ;  but  the  flaughrer  made  of  their  countri'men, 
perhaps  without  provocation,  by  thefe  cruel  intruders, 
and  the  general  maflacre  with  which  that  part  of  th*" 
world  had  been  depopulated,  miglit  have  raifcd  in 
them  a  fufpicion  of  all  ftriingers,  and  by  c^Pxfenucncj 
made  them  inhofpitable,  treacherous,  and  blojdv. 

The  two  who  aflbciated  themfeives  with  the  Er^rlift 
appeared  much  pleafed  with  their  new  guefts,  received 
willingly  what  was  given  them,  and  very  exactly  oh- 
fcrvcd  every  thing  that  pafied,  feeming  more  parricu- 
larly  delighted  with  feeing  Oliver,  the  nnftcr  gunner, 
flioot  an  Englifh  arrow.  They  iliot  themfeives  like- 
wife  in  emulation,  but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the 
ground  far  ihort  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  contcft  came  another,  who 
gbferving  the  familiarity  of  his  countrymen  with  the 
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firai^ers,  appeared  much  difpleafed,  and,  as  the  Eog- 
lifhmen  perceived,  endeavoured  to  difluade  them  froQ 
iuch  an  intercourfe.    What  efTed   his  arguments  had 
was  foon  after  apparent,  for  another  of  Drake's  coa. 
panions,  being  defirous  to  fhow  the  third  Indian  a  fpcci* 
men  of  the  Englifh  valour  and  dexterity ^  attempted 
likewife  to  fhoot  an  arrow,  but  drawing  it  with  his 
foil  force   burft  the  bow-ftring;    upon   which    the 
Indians,    who  were   unacquainted   with   their  other 
weapons,  imagined  him  difarmed,  followed  the  com* 
pany,  as  they  were  walking  negligently  down  towards 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  partku^ 
larly  at  Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  hand.     He, 
finding  himfelf  wounded  in  the  fhoulder,  endeavoured 
to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about  was  pierced  with  a 
fecond  arrow  in  the  breaft.  Oliver,  the  gunner,  imme- 
diately prefented  his  piece  at  the  infidious  ailailants, 
which    failing  to  take  fire  gave  them  time  to  Icvd 
another  flight  of  arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed  ;  nor, 
perhaps,  had  any  of  thcin  cfcapcd,  furprized  and  per- 
plexed as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  ufual 
prefence  of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  directed 
their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually  changing 
their  places,  to  elude,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  ai:a 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend  their  bodies  with  their 
targets;  and  inftrufting  them,  by  his  own  example,  to 
pick  up,  and  break  the  arrows  as  they  fell ;  which  they 
did  with  fo  much  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  fooo 
in  dan[;cr  of  being  difarmed.     Then  Drake   himfelf 
taking  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  fo  unfuccefsfulFv  at- 
tempted to  make  ufe  of,  difeharged  it  at  the  Indian 
that  iirft  hcgm  the  fray,  and  had  killed  the  gunner, 
aiming  it  fo  happily,  that  the  hail  ihot^  with  which  it 
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was  loaded,  tore  open.his  belly,  and  forced  him  to  (uch 
terrible  outcries,  that  the  Indians,  though  their  num- 
bers increafed,  and  many  of  their  countrymen  fhowed 
themfclves  from  different  parts  of  the  adjoining  wood, 
were  too  much  terrified  to  renew  the  aflault,  and  fuf- 
fered  Drake,  without  moleftation,  to  withdraw  his 
wounded  friend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  lan- 
guifhed  two  days,  and  then  dying  was  interred  with 
his  companion,  with  the  ufual  ceremony  of  a  military 
funeral. 

They  flayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  without 
receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives,  who, 
finding  the  danger  to  which  they  expofed  themfelves 
by  open  hoflilities,  and  not  being  able  any  more  to 
furprife  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  preferred  their  fafety 
to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or  efcape, 
far  more  formidable  than  thefe  Barbarians,  and  infi- 
dious  praftices  to  obviate,  more  artful  and  dangerous 
than  the  ambufhes  of  the  Indians;  for  in  this  place 
was  laid  open  a  dcfign  formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  fleet,  not  only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to  mur- 
der the  general. 

This  tranfaftion  is  related  in  fo  obfcure  and  con- 
fufcd  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  judg- 
ment upon  it.  The  writer,  who  gives  the  largefl  ac- 
count of  it,  has  fupprefTed  the  name  of  the  criminal, 
which  we  learn,  from  a  more  fuccindt  narrative,  pub- 
lifhed  in  a  collcftion  of  travels  near  that  time,  to  have 
been  Thomas  Doughtie.  What  were  his  inducements 
to  attempt  the  deftruftion  of  his  leader,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  expedition,  or  what  were  his  views  if 
his  defigns   had  fuccccdcd,   what   meafures  he  had 

hitherto 
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hitherto  taken,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  oor« 
rupty  with  what  arts^  or  what  fuccefs,  we  are  no 
where  told. 

The  plot^  as  the  narrative  aifures  us,  was  bid  befoit 
their  departure  from  England,  and  difcovered,  in  its 
whole  extent,  to  Drake  himfclf  in  his  garden  at  PIt* 
mouth,  who  nevcrthelefs  not  only  entertained  the  per* 
fon  fo  accufed  as  one  of  his  company,  but,  this  writer 
very  particularly  relates,  treated  him  with  remarkable 
kindnefs  and  regard,  fctting  him  always  at  his  on 
table,  and  lodging  him  in  the  fame  cabbin  with  him- 
felf.  Nor  did  he  ever  difcovcr  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
his  intentions,  till  they  arrived  at  this  place,  but  ap- 
peared, by  the  authority  with  which  he  invcAed  him, 
to  confider  him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  abfence,  be 
could  moft  fccurcly  intruft  the  direction  of  his  affairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  he 
ibund  out  a  defign  formed  ;iL;;iinft  hib  life,  called  to- 
gether all  his  ofliccri*,  laid  heu're  them  the  evidence 
vn  which  he  grounded  the  accnnuion,  and  fuiumoocJ 
the  criminal,  who,  full  ct  all  t!w  horrors  t.f  t;i:ilr,  and 
confounded  at  fo  dear  a  detcdion  of  hi'i  whole  klic.iic, 
immediately  confelfed  his  eiiim.,  and  acknowledged 
himfelf  unworthy  of  lonijer  life:  upon  wl:i^h  the 
whole  alfcmbly,  confiuinij  of  tliirty  pcrfons,  after 
having  confidercd  the  atiair  with  the  attention  which 
it  recjuircd,  ami  heard  vM  that  could  be  ur^j^ed  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  offence,  unanimoufly  figned  ihe  fen- 
tence  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  fuffcr  dea:h, 
Drake,  however,  unwillir^,  as  ir  fecnied,  to  proceed 
to  extreme  feverities,  ofured  !;i'n  hi;  choi-jj,  cither  of 
being  executed  on  the  ill.uid,  or  \\i  .:flv.»re  on  the 
main  land,  or  being  fci::  to  Ln^^Iaiid  to  be  i.itd  bcfr.re 

the 
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the  council ;  of  which,  after  a  day's  coniiderationy  he 
chofe  the  firft,  alledging  the  improbability  of  perfuad- 
ing  any  to  leave  the  expedition  for  the  fake  of  tranf- 
porting  a  criminal  to  Elngland,  and  the  danger  of  his 
future  ftate  among  favages  and  infidels.  His  choice,  I 
believe,  few  will  approve:  to  be  fet  alhorc  on  the 
main  land,  was  indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a  differ- 
ent manner ;  for  what  mercy  could  be  expedted  from 
the  natives  fo  incenfed,  but  the  mod  cruel  and  linger- 
ing death?  But  why  he  fhould  not  rather  have  re- 
quefted  to  be  fent  to  England  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
In  fo  long  a  voyage  he  might  have  found  a  thoufand 
opportunities  of  efcaping,  perhaps  with  the  conni- 
vance of  his  keepers,  whofe  refcntment  muft  probably 
in  time  have  given  way  to  compaffion,  or  at  leaft  by 
their  negligence,  as  it  is  eafy  to  believe  they  would 
in  times  of  eafe  and  re^relhmcnt  have  remitted  their 
vigilance :  at  leaft  he  would  have  gained  longer  life ; 
and  to  make  death  defirable  feems  not  one  of  the  ef- 
fe&s  of  guilt.  However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related,  ob- 
ftinately  deaf  to  all  perfuafions,  and  adhering  to  his 
firft  choice,  after  having  received  the  communion,  and 
dined  chearfully  with  the  general,  was  executed  in  the 
afternoon,  with  many  proofs  of  remorfe,  but  none  of 
fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  defigns,  (liould  admit 
him  into  his  fleer,  and  afterwards  card's,  refpcft,  and 
truft  him;  or  that  Doughtie,  who  is  reprcfentcd  as  a 
man  of  eminent  abilities,  Ihould  engage  in  fo  long  and 
hazardous  a  voyage  with  no  other  view  tliin  that  of 
defeating  it;  is  left- to  the  determination  of  the  reader. 
WTiat  defigns  he  could  have  formed  with  any  hope  of 
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fccccfs,  or  to  what  aAions  worthy  of  death  he  amH 
have  proceeded  without  accomplices,  for  none  i^ 
mentioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  Nor,  oq 
the  other  hand,  though  the  obfcurity  of  the  accouar. 
and  the  rem6ie  place  chofen  for  the  difcover\-  of  this 
wicked  projeft,  fcem  to  give  fome  rea(bn  for  fufj»- 
cion,  does  there  appear  am*  temptation,  from  cl:hr 
hope,  fear,  or  intercft,  that  might  induce  Drake,  o: 
any  commander  in  his  ftatc,  to  put  to  death  an  Inno 
cent  man  upon  falfc  pretences. 

Afccr  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  com- 
pany, either  convinced  of  the  juftice  of  the  proceed- 
ing, or  awcii  by  the  feverity,  applied  thcmfelves  with- 
out any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of  difcontent,  to  the 
profccution  of  the  voyage;  and  having  broken  up 
another  vcflcl  and  reduced  the  number  of  their  flupi 
to  three,  they  left  the  port,  ?rA  on  Augufl  the  icth 
entered  the  Straits  of  Maf«'ll:ni,  in  which  they  fhvg- 
glcd  with  contrary  winds,  :\ik\  the  various  dangers  :o 
whirh  the  intricacy  of  thnt  winding  paiiage  expoicv* 
them  till  night,  and  then  e.uered  a  more  open  ki.  m 
which  thev  difcovered  ap.  *.:lnnJ  v.  ith  a  burning  r:oua 
tain.  On  the  24th  they  fcil  in  with  three  more  ilhnL* 
to  w hicli  Drake  gave  naiui  -,  :imK  l.ir.J.ing  to  take  p^^*:c{- 
lion  of  them  in  the  nan:e  :*  i.is  S.  .\  creign,  found  in  :h.- 
largcll  (o  prodigious  a  r.M\\.-,c:  cf  l-Irds,  that  the>  killed 
thr^e  thoi:!and  of  them  :::  ■  ::.  J..v.  Thi'-  !)irJ,  i-^fw  hi.h 
they  knew  not  the  name,  ^•.  -  ft»me.vh.:i  leU  than  a  wild 
goofe,  with(»ut  fenther  ,  p.r.J  covered  v\i;ha  kind  v( 
down,  unable  to  fly  or  r'.-V  r  ■»  1  the  grov-.n*!,  I  u:  ca- 
pable of  running;  and  h\:.:.:'.-j:r.-.;  v,  ith  .iiria.'.ini:  Lelcrxtv: 
thev  feed  on  the  fw.i,  ^r.A  ct  r.c  tii  hwA  ««ni\  t*)  rel^  jt 
night  (»r  !.i\  their  «.i:gs,  whi^h  thvy  de:v>iil  iu  h^.L-s 
Jikc  thole  of  conc\  ^, 
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Frooi  thefe  iflands  to  the  South-fea,  the  ftrait  be* 
comes  very  crooked  and  narrow,  fo  that  fometimes,  by 
the  interpofition  of  headlands,  the  paflfage  feems  fhut 
lip,  and  the  voyage  entirely  (lopped.  To  double  thefe 
capes  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  tht  frequent  alte- 
rations to  be  made  in  the  courfe.  There  are  indeed, 
as  Magellan  obferves,  many  harbours,  but  in  mod  of 
them  no  bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  fides  rifes  into  innumerable  moun- 
tains :  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with  clouds  and 
vapours,  which  being  congealed  fall  down  in  fnow, 
land  increafe  their  height  by  hardening  into  ice,  which 
it  never  diffolved;  but  the  valleys  are,  neverthelcfs, 
green,  fruitful,  and  pleafant. 

Here  Drake  finding  the  ftrait  in  appearance  fliut  up, 
went  in  his  boat  to  make  farther  difcovcries,  and,  hav- 
ing found  a  pafiTage  towards  the  north,  was  returning 
to  his  fhips ;  but  curiofity  foon  prevailed  upon  him  to 
ftop,  for  the  fake  of  obferving  a  canoe  or  boat,  with 
fevcral  natives  of  the  country  in  it.  He  could  not  at 
a  diftance  forbear  admiring  the  form  of  this  little  vef- 
lel,  which  feemed  inclining  to  a  femicircle,  the  ftern 
and  prow  ftanding  up,  and  the  body  finking  inward  ; 
but  much  greater  was  his  wonder,  when,  upon  a  nearer 
infpedtion,  he  found  it  made  only  of  the  barks  of  trees 
iewed  together  with  thongs  of  feal-fkin,  fo  artificially, 
that  fcarcely  any  water  entered  the  feams.  The  peo- 
ple were  well-ftiaped  and  painted,  like  thofe  which 
have  been  already  dcfcribed.  On  the  land  they  had  a 
hut  built  with  poles  and  covered  with  fkins,  in  which 
they  had  water-veflTcls  and  other  utcnfils,  made  like- 
wife  of  the  barks  of  trees. 

Vol.  IV.  F  f  Among 
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Among  thcfe  people  they  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking,  what  is  frequently  obfcrvablc  in  ia\agc 
countries,  how  natural  fagacity,  and  unwearied  induttr;^ 
may  fupply  the  want  of  fuch  manufactures,  or  luiunl 
productions,  as  appear  to  us  abfulutcly  nccclfary  for  tbc 
fupport  of  life.  The  inhabitants  of  ihcfc  ilbnJi  i:c 
wholly  ftrangers  to  iron  and  its  ufe,  but  inftcad  o:  c 
make  ufe  of  the  fhell  of  a  mufclc  of  prodigious  lizc, 
found  upon  their  coafts ;  this  they  grind  upon  a  ilorc 
to  an  edge,  w,hich  is  fo  firm  and  foUd,  that  ni:iiM 
wood  nor  ftone  is  able  to  relift  it. 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South-ica,  oa 
which  no  Englifh  velFel  had  ever  been  navigntcd  be- 
fore, and  propofed  to  have  direftcd  their  courle  to- 
wards the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had  fuffcred  h\  rbc 
feverity  of  the  climate,  might  recover  tlicir  ftrcngth 
in  a  warmer  l.uitudc.  Rut  their  deligns  were  fearer 
foniK-d  before  ihcy  were  frulhaicd;  for  on  S^ptciv.j:: 
7,  afi'jr  an  cclipfe  of  the  moon,  a  ror:r.  '.roiV,  lu  \:w 
krir,  that  ii  loft  thcin  little  hopes  of  lurvlving  it ;  n.'T 
was  its  fury  io  dreadful  as  its  conriniiancc,  tor  it  Iif\J 
with  little  iniLTinilTion  till  October  2S,  fifrv-rv.  i;  d.r.5, 
during  which  time  they  were  roilod  ir.jcii'mth  frr^u 
one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without  anv  po-^r 
<'f  Iprcading  their  fails,  or  l\Inj;  upon  iheir  .mchor-, 
i»ir/:dft  ftielvinjj;  Ihores,  fcattcr^d  ro^il^s  ^Ui^i  i;rikno-..a 
ili.nuis,  the  tempell  co:iiiniu!!y  ru^rin^,  aiui  th: 
wavei  dalhing  over  iheiii. 

In  this  llonn  on  the  ;oth  of  September,  the  ^^i- 
rigold,  commanded  by  capr.iin  Th<jmas,  was  fcp.ir-ud 
tioiu  them.  On  the  7th  of  October,  having  enter-w\i  a 
L.irljour,  where  ihey  hopnl  for  fo;ue  intennKhon  of 
ii;eir  K.ti^iKv,  they   were  in  a  few  hour>  forced  out  to 
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But  for  (uch  reflefUons  as  thefe  they  had  no  tsse; 
for,  having  fpent  three  days  in  iv^plying  themkivti 
with  wood  and  water,  they  were  by  a  new  ftcrz 
driven  to  the  latitude  of  6fty-fix  degrees,  ^br: 
they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the  American  cqs5, 
and   the    confluence  of  the  Atlantic  and    Sour^o 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Oftober,  and  c 
hft  were  blefled  with  the  light  of  a  calm  (ea,  hivi:^ 
for  almoft  two  months  endured  fuch  a  dorm  as  no  tn- 
velkr  has  pven  an  account  of,  and  fuch  as  in  rbr 
part  of  the  world,  though  accuftoined  to  hurricaaa, 
they  were  before  unacquainted  with. 

On  the  30th  of  Odkober  they  fleeted  away  to«ird> 
the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleets 
which  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the  next  day  dif- 
covcred  two  iflands  (0  well  flocked  with  fowls,  ths 
they  victualled  their  fliips  with  them,  and  then  Uilai 
forwards,  along  the  coafl  of  Peru,  till  thcv  canic  :- 
thirty-fevcn  degrees,  where  finding  neither  their  fli:?^, 
nor  any  convenient  pon,  they  came  to  anchor,  No- 
vember the  25th,  at  Mucho,  an  ifland  inhabited  V- 
fuch  Indians  as  the  cruelty  of  their  S|>anilh  conqucrrn 
had  driven  from  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applic! 
for  water  and  provilions,  offering  them  in  return  fuch 
things  as  they  imagined  moft  likely  to  plcafc  thcni. 
The  Indians  teemed  willing  to  traffick,  and,  having 
prefcntetl  them  with  fruits  and  two  fat  fliccp,  wouU 
have  ftiewcd  them  a  place  whither  they  fliould  cuenc 
for  water. 

The  n^t  morning,  according  to  agreement,  ibe 
Mnglifti  landed  with  their  water-veflels,  and  fcnt  tmo 
men  forward  towards  the  place  appointed,  who,  about 

the 
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the  middle  of  the  way,  were  fuddenly  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  and  immediately  Aain.     Nor  were  the  reft  of 
che  company  out  of  danger;  for  behind  the  rocks  was 
lodged  an  ambulh  of  five  hundred  men,  who,  ftarting 
xip  from  their  retreat,  difchargcd  their  arrows  into  the 
boat  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  cteW 
was  wounded  by  them,  the  fea  being  then  high,  and 
hindering  them  from  either  retiring  or  making  ufe  of 
their  weapons.      Drake   himfelf  received  an   arrow 
under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almoft  to  the  brain, 
and  another  in  his  head.    The  dailger  of  thefe  wounds 
was  much  increafed  by  the  abfence  of  their  furgeoii, 
,  who  was  in  the  vice-admiral,  fo  that  they  had  none  to 
aflift  them  but  a  boy,  whofe  age  did  not  admit  of 
much  experience  or  Ikill ;  yet  fo  much  were  they  fa- 
voured by  Providence,  that  they  all  recovered. 

No  reafbn  could  be  afligned  for  which  the  Indians 
ihould  attack  them  with  fo  furious -a  fpirit  of  malig- 
nity, but  that  they  miftook  them  for  Spaniards,  whofe 
cruelties  might  very  reafonably  incite  them  to  revenge, 
whom  they  had  driven  by  inceflant  perfecution  from 
their  country,  wafting  immenfe  tracks  of  land  by  maf- 
facre  and  devaftation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  they  fet  fail,  and 
on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  in  Philips 
bay,  where  their  boat  having  been  fent  out  to  dif- 
cover  the  countr}^  returned  with  an  Indian  in  his 
canoe,  whom  they  had  intercepted.  He  was  of  a 
graceful  ftature,  drefled  in  a  white  coat  or  gown, 
reaching  almoft  to  his  knees,  very  mi)d,  humble, 
and  docile,  fuch  as  perhaps  were  all  the  Indians,  till 
the  Spaniards  taught  them  revenge,  treachery,  ani 
cruelty* 

F  f  3  This 
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This  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated,  was  S\h 
mifled  with  prefents,  and  informed^  as  far  as  tbc 
E^glifh  could  make  him  underftand,  what  the%'  chx^ 
wanted,  and  what  they  were  willmg  to  give  in  rerura; 
Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  attend  him  in  his  caoii^c, 
and  to  fet  him  fafe  on  the  land, 

When  he  was  aihore,  he  direded  them  to  wait  tiH 
his  return,  and>  meeting  fome  of  his  countrymen,  ga^^e 
them  fuch  an  account  of  his  reception,  that,  wi:hin  t 
few  hours,  fevcral  of  them  repaired  with  him  to  the 
boat,  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hog,  and  with  them 
one  of  their  captains,  who  willingly  came  into  the 
boat,  and  defired  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Engliih  lo 
their  ihip. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  fuj>- 
plies  were  to  be  expedted  here;  but  that  fouthward,  ia 
a  place  to  which  he  offered  to  be  his  pilot,  there 
was  great  plenty.  This  propofal  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  5ih  of  December,  under  the  direclion  of  the 
good-natured  Indian,  they  came  to  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour called,  by  the  Spaniards,  Valperizo,  near  the 
town  of  St.  James  of  Chiuli,  where  they  met  nor  only 
with  furtkicnt  ftorcs  of  provifion,  and  with  ftorc- 
houfes  fall  of  the  wines  of  Chili,  but  with  a  (hip  called 
the  Captain  of  Morial,  richly  laden,  having,  together 
with  large  quantities  of  the  fame  wines,  fome  of  the 
fine  goKi  of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  crofs  of  gold  fct 
with  c:r,eraUls. 

I-laving  fpcnt  three  days  in  ftoring  their  (hips  with 
all  kinds  of  provifion  in  the  utmoft  plenty,  they  de- 
parted, and  landed  their  Indian  pilot  where  they  firft 
rocjived  him,  after  having  rewarded  him  much  above 
hii»  cxpectu:i.;::ii  or  defires. 

The; 
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••  'They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  thin  for  their 
friends  who  had  been  feparated  from  them,  and  whom 
they  now  determined  to  feek ;  biit  confidering  that,  by 
.entering  every  creek  and  harbour  with  their  ihip,  they 
-expofed  themfelves  to  unneceffary  dangers,  and  that 
their  boat  would  not  contain  fuch  a  number  as  might 
defend  themfelves  againil  the  Spaniards,  they  deter- 
mined to  ftation  their  -fhip  at  fome  place,  where  they 
might  commodioufly  build  a  pinnace,  which,  being  of 
light  burthen,  might  eafily  fail  where  the  ihip  was  in 
danger  of  being  ftranded,  and  at  the  fame  time  might 
carry  a  fufEcient  force  to  refift  the  enemy,  and  afford 
better  accommodation  than  could  be  expected  in  the 
boat. 

To  this  end,  on  the  1 9th  of  December,  they  entered 
a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by  Spaniards,  who, 
difcovering  them,  immediately  iifued  out,  to  the  num- 
ber of  an  hundred  horfemen,  with  about  two  hundred 
naked  Indians  running  by  their  fides.     The  Engliih, 
.  obierving  their  approach,  retired  to  their  boat  with- 
out any  lofs,  except  of  one  man,  whom  no  perfuafions 
or  entreaties  could  move  to  retire  with  the  reft,  and 
who,  therefore,  was  fhot  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  ex- 
ulting at  the  viftory,  commanded  the  Indians  to  draw 
tbe^iead  carcafe  from  the  rock  on  which  he  fell,  and  in 
.  the  fight  of  the  Engliih  beheaded  it,  then  cut  off  the 
.  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the  heart,  which  they  car- 
-  ried  away,  having  firft  commanded  the  Indians  to  ihoot 
their  arrows  all  over  the  body.     The  arrows  of  the 
,  Indians  were  mad^  of  green  wood,    for  the   imme- 
.  diatc  fervice  of  the  day ;  the  Spaniards,  with  the  fear 
•  that  always  harralTes  oppreifors,  forbidding  them  to 
'.  F  f  4  have 
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have  any  weapons^  when  they  do  noc  want  thcv  pn» 
fcnt  affiftance. 

Leaving  this  placCj  they  foon  found  a  harbour  aoe 
fecure  and  convenient,  where  they  built  their  pinnaot, 
in  which  Drake  went  to  feek  his  companions,  bo, 
finding  the  wind  contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  return  a 
two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  (bon  after^  they  (ailed  along  tir 
Goaft  in  fearch  of  freih  water,  and  landing  at  Ti:n^ 
paca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  aileep,  with  iilver  ln.i 
lying  by  him  to  the  value  of  three  thouiand  duces; 
not  all  the  infults  which  they  had  received  fne 
his  countrymen  could  provoke  them  to  offer  ui 
violence  to  his  pcrfon,  and  therefore  they  carnel 
away  his  treafure,  without  doing  him  any  fame 
harm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spanirj 
driving  eight  Peruvian  Ihccp,  which  are  the  Ixf^fts  <i 
burthen  in  that  country,  each  laden  with  an  huscr:: 
pounds  weight  of  111 ver,  which  they  fcii^cd  liLcvuc, 
and  drove  to  their  boats. 

Further  along  the  coail  lay  feme  Indian  towns,  fraa 
which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  ihip,  on  fioc 
made  of  feal-il.ias,  blown  full  of  wind,  two  of  whid 
they  fallen  together,  and  fitting  between  them  iw 
with  great  fwiftncfs,  and  carry  contiJerablc  burthcsL 
They  very  readily  traded  for  glals.  and  fuch  triiks, 
with  whi<.\i  the  old  and  the  young  fccmcd  equally  cc- 
lighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorcna  on  the  26th  of  Januarr, 
Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  iratlick  with  hir^ 
which  they  agreed  to,  and  Uipplied  him  w  ich  necef- 
farics,  felling  to  him, -among  other  provifions,  fome  of 

thole 
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thofe  iheep  which  hare  been  meotionedy  whole  bulk 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow^  and  whofe  firength  is  fuch, 
that  00c  of  them  can  carry  three  tall  men  upon  his 
backy  their  mcks  are  like  a  cameFs,  and  their  heads  like 
thofe  of  our  iheep.  They  are  the  moft  ufefiil  animals 
of  this  country,  not  only  affording  excellent  fleeces, 
and  wholefome  fleih^  but  ferving  as  carriages  over  rocks 
and  mountains  where  no  other  bcaft  can  travel,  for 
their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  enables  them  to 
tread  firm  in  the  moft  fteep  and  iKppery  places. 

On  all  this  coaft,  the  whole  foil  is  (o  imprngnattd 
with  filver,  that  five  ounces  may  be  feparated  from  an 
hundred  pound  weight  of  common  earth. 

Still  coafting  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends,  they 
anchored  on  the  7th  of  February  before  Aria,  where 
they  took  two  barks  with  about  eight  hundred  poood 
weight  of  filver,  and,  purfuing  their  couife^  feized 
another  veflel  laden  with  linens. 

On  the  1 5th  of  February,  1578,  they  arrived  at  Lima, 
and  entered  the  harbour  without  refifiance,  though  thirty 
fliips  were  fiationed  there,  of  which  feventeen  were 
equipped  for  their  voyage,  and  many  of  them  are  re- 
prefented  in  the  narrative  as  velTels  of  confiderablc 
force ;  fo  that  their  fecurity  feems  to  have  omfiflsed 
not  in  their  ftrength,  but  in  their  reputation,  which 
had  fo  intimidated  the  Spaniards,  that  the  fight  of  their 
own  fuperiority  could  not  roufe  them  to  oppofitioo. 
Inftances  of  fuch  panick  terrors  are  to  be  met  with  in 
other  relations;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
quickly  difiipat<sd  by  reafon  and  reflexion,  a  wife  com- 
mander will  rarely  found  his  hopes  of  fuccelsonthem ; 
,  and,  perhaps,  on  thb  occafion,  the  Spaniards  fcarcely 
defcrve  a  feverer  cenfure  for  dicir  cowardice,  than 
Drake  for  his  temerity^ 

7  ^ 
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In  one  of  thefe  ihips  they  found  fifteen  hundred  tun 
of  filver ;  in  another  a  chcft  of  money ;  and  very  hci 
lading  in  many  of  the  reft,  of  which  the  Spaniands 
tamely  fuffered  them  to  carry  the  moft  valuable  part 
away,  and  would  have  permitted  them  no  Icfs  peacs- 
ably  to  bum  their  Ihipss  but  Drake  never  made  v^u 
with  a  fpirit  of  cruelty  or  revenge,  or  carried  hoii- 
lities  further  than  was  necef&r}'  for  his  own  advanugc 
or  defence. 

They  fet  fail  the  next  morning  towards  Panama,  ia 
queft  of  the  Caca  Fuego,  a  very  rich  (hip,  w  hich  Lul 
£iiled  fourteen  days  before,  bound  thither  from  Lima, 
which  they  overlook  on  the  firft  of  March,  ncir  Cape 
Francilco,  and,  boarding  it,  found  not  only  a  ({uinritr 
of  jewels,  and  twelve  chcfts  of  ryals  of  plate,  but  ciglujr 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-fix  tuns  of  urr 
coined  iilver,  with  pieces  of  wrought  plate  to  a  great 
value.  In  unlading  this  prize,  they  fpent  fix  da>  s,  oul 
then,  difinifling  the  Spaniards,  ftood  off  to  fca. 

Being  now   fufHciently  enriched,  and  having  loil  jH 

hopes  of  finding  their  aflf>ciatcs,  and  perhaps  Iwgia- 

ning  to  be  infcdled  with  that  deli  re  of  cafe  and  picaiurj 

which  is  the  natural  confcqucnce  of  wealth  obtained 

by  dangers  and  fatigues,  they  began  to  confult  about 

their  return  home,  and,  in  purfuancc  of  Drake's  advice, 

refolved  firft   to  find  out  feme  convenient    har!)our, 

.where  they  might   fupply  thcmfclves  with  wocxl  and 

water,  and  then  endeavour  to  difcover  a  pairaj;c  from 

the  South-fea  into  the   Atlantic  ocean;    a  difcovcry 

which  would  not  only  enable  them  ti)  return  home  \i  iih 

lefs  danger,  and  in  a  (horter  time,   but  would   much 

facilitate  the  navigation  in  thole  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpole  they  liad  rccourfe  to  a  port  in  the 

illand 
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>owed  their  bodies,  and  pro- 
with  a  folemn  tone,  as  by  way 
had  been  faid  by  the  orator, 
wn  their  bows,  and  leaving  the 
the  top  of  the  hill,  came  down 
ccmed  tranfported  in  the  high- 
is  of  the  general,  who  received 
cd  them  to  his  prcfencc.     The 
ppeared  feized  with  a  kind  of 
)ld  among  the  Pagans  in  fome 
:nonies,   and  in  honour,  as  it 
',  tore  their  cheeks  and  bofoms 
ircw  themfelves  upon  the  ftones 
cs  till  they  were  covered  with 


id  miftaken  honours,  were  by  no 
'rake,  whofe  predominant  fenti- 
piety ;  and  therefore,  not  to  make 
ifelf  by  his  concurrence,  which, 
night  make  guiltlefs  in  them,  he 
•mpany  to  fall  upon  their  knees, 
fted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  favages 
their  worfliip  was  addreffed  to  a 
J,  they  all  joined  in  praying  tliat 
.eluded  people  might  be  brought  to 
che  true  religion,  and  the  doftrines 
,jur;  after  which  they  fung  pfalms, 
leafing  to  their  wild  audience,  that 
hey  generally  firft  accofted  them  with 
would  fing.     They  then  returned  all 
:i  they  had  received,  and  retired, 
jr  this,  on  June  25,  1579,  our  general 
:^airadors  from  the  Hioh,  or  king  of 

the 
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us  their  kings  wear  upon  their  heads,  and  a  faa&et  of 
rufhes  filled  with  a  particular  herb,  both  whkh  ht 
faftened  to  a  (hort  (tick,  and  threw  into  the  boat ;  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  thing  in  re- 
turn, though  pufhed  towards  him  upon  a  board;  on]\ 
he  took  up  a  hat,  which  was  flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  Ihip,  having  rcccird 
tome  damage  at  fea,  was  brought  nearer  to  land,  that 
the  lading  mi^t  be  taken  out.  In  order  to  which,  th: 
Engliihy  who  had  now  learned  not  too  negligently  to 
commit  their  lives  to  the  mercy  of  favage  natioos, 
raifed  a  kind  of  fortification  with  (tones,  and  built  their 
tents  within  it.  All  this  was  not  beheld  by  the  iiikh 
bitants  without  the  utmoft  aftoniihment,  which  incited 
them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coaft,  with  no 
other  view,  as  it  appeared,  than  to  worlhip  the  new 
divinities  that  had  condcfcended  to  touch  upon  their 
country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  erron,  or 
taking  advantage  of  their  wcaknefs  to  injure  or  mokft 
them ;  and  therefore,  having  dire^ed  them  to  lay  aiitie 
their  bows  and  arrows,  he  prefented  them  with  linen, 
and  other  neccflaries,  of  which  he  ihewed  them  the  ufc. 
They  then  returned  to  their  habitations,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Engliih  camp,  where  they 
made  fuch  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  they  were 
heard  by  the  Englifh,  who  found  that  they  dill  per- 
fifted  in  their  firft  notions,  and  were  paying  them  their 
kind  of  melancholy  adoration. 

Two  days  afterwards,  they  perceived  the  approach 
of  a  far  more  numerous  company,  who  ftopped  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  Engliih  fettlemcnt, 
while  one  of  them  made  a  long  oration,  »t  the  end  of 
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which  all  the  aflembly  bowed  their  bodies,  and  pro-* 

nounced  the  fyllable  Ob  with  a  folemn  tone,  as  by  way 

of  confirmation  of  what  had  been  faid  by  the  orator. 

Then  the  men,  laying  down  their  bows,  and  learing  the 

women  and  children  on  the  top  of  the  hUI,  came  down 

towards  the  tents,  and  feemed  tranfportcd  in  the  high- 

eft  degree  at  the  kindnefs  of  the  general,  who  recdved 

their  gifts,  and  admitted  them  to  his  prefence.    The 

women  at  a  diftance  appeared  feized  with  a  kind  of 

frenzy,  fuch  as  that  of  old  among  the  Pagans  in  (bme 

of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it 

feemed,  of  their  guefts,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bolbms; 

with  their  nails,  and  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ftones 

with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered  with. 

blood. 

Thefe  cruel  rites,  and  miftaken  honours,  wei^  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whofe  predominant  fenti-. 
ments  were  notions  of  piety  ;  and  therefore,  not  to  mako 
that  criminal  in  himfelf  by  his  concurrence,  whichj 
perhaps,  ignorance  might  make  guiltlefs  in  them,  he 
ordered  his  whole  company  to  fall  upon  their  kneeSj^ 
and,  with  their  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  that  the  favage^ 
might  obferve  that  their  worfhip  was  addrefled  to  21, 
Being  refiding  there,  they  all  joined  in  praying  that 
this  harmlefs  and  deluded  people  might  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  doftrincf 
of  our  bleffed  Saviour;  after  which  they  fung  pfahns^ 
a  performance  fo  pleafmg  to  their  wild  audience,  that 
in  all  their  vifits  they  generally  firft  accoiled  them  with 
a  requeft  that  they  would  fing.  They  then  returned  all 
the  prefents  which  they  had  received,  and  veticed. 

Three  days  after  this,  on  June  25,  1579,  our  general 
received  two  embaiTadors  from  the  Hioh,  or  king  of 

the 
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vide  the  neccflfarics  of  life,  with  which  the  E^gEft 
were  therefore  obliged  to  fupply  them. 

They  hid  then  fufficient  opportunity  to  ranarlL  tic 
cuftoms  and  difpolitions  of  thefe  new  allies,  vhcc 
they  found  traftable  and  benevolent,  ftrong  of  bodr, 
far  beyond  the  Engliih,  yet  unfurniihed  with  wcapcGs. 
cither  for  aflault  or  defence,  their  bows  being  :» 
weak  for  any  thing  but  fport.  Their  dexterity  in  tak- 
ing fiih  was  fiich,  that,  if  they  faw  them  {o  near  tix 
fliorc  that  they  could  come  to  them  without  fwimniiag, 
they  never  milled  them. 

The  fame  curiofity  that  had  brought  them  ii 
fuch  crowds  to  the  ihore,  now  induced  Drake,  cac 
fome  of  his  company,  to  travel  up  into  the  coumrr. 
which  they  found,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaf« 
Tery  fruitful,  filled  with  large  deer,  and  abounding 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  coneys,  fmaller  than  oun,  »rh 
tails  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  paws  fuch  as  thofc  ct  i 
mole ;  they  have  bags  under  their  chin,  in  which  :r.:i 
carry  proviiions  to  their  young. 

The  houlcs  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  hulcs  c.g 
in  the  ground,  from  the  brink  of  uhich  they  ri.:: 
rafters,  or  piles  (helving  towards  the  middle,  mhcrt 
they  all  meet,  and  are  cramped  together ;  they  I.^ 
upon  rufhcs,  with  the  fire  in  the  midft,  and  let  rbr 
iinoak  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked  ;  but  the  women  make 
a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrufhcs,  which  thev  comb  like 
hemp,  and  throw  the  fkin  of  a  deer  over  their  Ihoukier*. 
They  are  verj'  modeft,  tradable,  and  obedient  to  thc:r 
huibands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people ;  and  not  verr 
different  is,  perhaps,  the  (bte  of  the  grcateft  pan  ut 

m; 
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mankind.  Whether  more  enlightened  nations  ought 
to  look  upon  them  with  pity,  as  lefs  happy  than  them- 
'  felves,  fome  fceptics  have  made,  very  UMtbceflarily,  a 
difficulty  of  determining.  More,  they  fay,  is  loft  by 
the  perplexities  than  gained  by  the  inftrudion  of 
fcience;  we  enlarge  our  vices  with  our  knowledge, 
and  multiply  our  wants  with  our  attainments,  and  the 
happinefs  of  life  is  better  fecured  by  the  ignorance  of 
vice  than  by  the  knowledge  of  virtue.   .  ^ 

The  fallacy,  by  which  fuch  reafoners  have  impofed 
upon  themfelves,  feems  to  arife  from  the  comparifon 
which  they  make,  not  between  two  men  equally  in- 
clined to  apply  the  means  of  happinefs  in  their  power 
to  the  end  for  which  Providence  conferred  them,  but 
furnifhed  in  unequal  proportions  with  the  means  of 
happinefs,  which  is  the  true  ftate  of  favage  and  po- 
liflied  nations,  but  between  two  men,  of  which  he  to 
whom  Providence  has  been  moft  bountiful  deftroy^ 
the  bleffings  by  negligence,  or  obftinate  mifufe ;  while 
the  other,  fteady,  diligent,  and  virtuous,  employs  his 
abilities  and  conveniencies  to  their  proper  end.  The 
queftion  is  not  whether  a  good  Indian,  or  bad  Eng- 
)iihman,  be  moft  happy;  fcut  which  ftate  is  moft  defira- 
l)le,  fuppofing  virtue  and  reafon  the  fame  in  both. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  miftake  which  is  generally  ad- 
XiUtted  in  this  controverfy,  for  thefe  reafoners  fre- 
quently confound  innocence  with  the  mere  incapacity 
of  guilt.  He  that  never  faw,  or  heard,  or  thought  of 
ftrong  liquors,  cannot  be  propofed  as  a  pattern  of 
fobriety. 

This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion,  from  its 
T^hite  cliffs,  in  which  it  bore  fome  refemblance  to  his 
native  country  ;  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  refigna- 

Vol..  IV.  Gg  tion 
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tion  of  it  to  the  Englifh  was  engraven  on  a  piece  cF 
brafsy  then|iailed  on  a  poll,  and  fixed  up  before  their 
departure,  which  being  now  difcovered  by  the  people 
CO  be  near  at  hand^  they  could  not  forbear  perpetul 
lamentations.  When  the  Englifh  on  the  23d  <^  Ju!y 
weighed  anchor,  they  faw  them  climbing  to  the  top? 
of  hills,  that  they  might  keep  them  in  fight»  and  <Ah 
fcrved  fires  lighted  up  in  many  parts  of  the  countrr, 
on  which,  as  Chey  fuppofed,  facrifices  were  offered. 

Near  this  harbour  thcj-  touched  at  (bmc  ifhnds, 
where  they  found  great  numbers  of  feals  ;  and,  defpiir* 
ing  now  to  find  any  paflage  through  the  northern  parrs, 
he,  after  a  general  confultation,  determined  to  ftcer 
away  to  the  Moluccas,  and  fctling  fail  July  2;th,  he 
failed  for  fixty-eight  days  without  fight  of  land  ;  and 
on  September  30th  arrived  within  view  of  fome 
iflands,  fituatc  about  eight  degrees  ncrthwird  froni 
the  line,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  rcforrcil  to  them 
in  canoes,  hoiluwcd  out  of  the  folid  trunk  of  a  tree, 
;md  railed  at  both  ends  fo  high  above  the  writer,  thit 
t'ley  fecmcd  almoft  a  femicircle  ;  they  were  l^jrnifhcd 
in  iuch  a  manner,  that  they  flione  like  ebony,  a»i 
were  kept  P.ea'ly  by  a  piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each 
llJc  of  them,  wiih  llrong  canes,  that  were  faftencd  at 
one  end  to  the  beat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
limber. 

The  f.rft  compa-n  ihnt  came  brought  fruits,  poti- 
t.;;::,  aiul  uthcf  things  ot  no  great  value,  with  an  ap- 
pe.T.'nce  of  rraflick,  and  e\eh:ipj;ej  their  lading  for 
<;:.;:•  comniodliie?,  with  gie.it  Ihew  of  honerty  and 
fi.r./ii^vp;  lilt,  havint;  a>  they -ni.iui^.cJ  !aii!  all  fuipi- 
c* '!!  .l:'.*.p,  th;.y  foc«n  fcnt  r^n-ther  !!vw:  of  c.i?.Le5,  of 
\^\:i^:\•i  t!it  crews   behaved  vkith  all  the  infolence  cf 
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tyrants,  and  all  tbe  rapacity  of  thieres ;  for  whatever 
was  fuficred  to  come  itito  th^ir  hands,  t%4^  Teemed  to. 
confider  as  tfaeir  ^o,  and  would  nekber  pay  for  it  nor 
reftoic  it ;  a«d  at  length,  finding  the  EngUih  refolved 
to  admit  tliem  no  longer,  they  difch^^  ^  Ihower  o^ 
ftones  from  their  boats,  which  infult  Drake  prudently 
and  geaeriouily  returned  by  ordering  a  piec^  pf  ordnance 
to  be  fired  without  hurting  them^  at  which  they  were 
£>  terrified,  that  they  leaped  into  the  ^f^r^  and  hid 
themfelvcs  under  the  canoes. 

Having  for  ibme  tiiue  but  little  wind,  th^y  did  not 
arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  of  November,  and 
dmn  defigning  to  touch  at  Tidore,  tl^y  were  viGtedi 
as  they  fiuled  by  a  little  ifland  belonging!^  the  king 
of  Temate,  by  the  viceroy  of  the  place,  who  informqd. 
them,  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  them  td 
have  recouffe  to  his  mafter  for  fupplies  and  afliftance 
than  to  the  king  of  Ternate,  who  was  in  (bme  degree 
dependent  <m  the  Portugueze,  and  that  hi^  would  him* 
fdf  carry  the  news  of  tfaeir  arrivsd,  and  prepare  their 
reception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy  prevailed 
%ipbn  to  alter  his  refcdutiA,  and  on  November  5,  caft 
anchor  before  Ternate ;  and  fcarce  was  he  arrived,  be^ 
fore  the  viceroy,  with  others  of  the  chief  nobles,  came 
not  in  three  large  boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each 
iide,  to  conduct  the  ihip,iKO  a  fkfe  harbour ;  and  Toon 
«ftcr  the  king  himfelf,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
by  a  meffenger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace,  came 
ifrith  fuch  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appearance  as  was 
Dot  expefted  in  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  world«  He 
vww  received  with  difcharges  of  cannons  and  every 
fcflid  of  muiick,  with  which  he  was  Co  much  delighted, 

G  g  2  .    that, 
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that,  defiring  the  muficians  to  come  down  into  the  bor, 
he  was  towed  along  in  it  at  the  ftem  of  the  fhip. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceful  ftature,  and  regal  cr- 
riagc,  of  a  mild  afpeft,  and  low  voice ;  his  attenduo 
were  dreflfed  in  white  cotton  or  calicoc,  of  whom  fooXf 
whofe  ag^  gave  them  a  venerable  appearance,  fccn:cd 
his  counfellors,  and  the  reft  officers  or  nobles;  hs 
guards  were  not  ignorant  of  fire-arms,  but  had  ooc 
many  among  *them,  being  equipped  for  the  moft  pin 
with  bows  and  darts. 

The  king,  having  fpenc  fome  time  in  admiring  rh 
multitude  of  new  objcfts  that  prcfcnted  themlclvn^ 
retired  as  foon  as  the  iliip  was  brought  to  anchor,  mi 
promifcd  to  ieturn  on  the  day  following  ;  and  ia  tb: 
mean  time  the  inhabitants,  having  leave  co  cramck, 
brought  down  provilions  in  great  abundance. 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  cxpccVcd  his  bro 
thcr  came  aboard,  to  recjucft  of  Drake  that  he  wouui 
come  to  the  caftlc,  propoling  to  rtay  hi:ufelf  as  a  boi- 
tagc  for  his  return.  Drake  rcfuled  to  go,  but  icsr 
fomc  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's  brother  in  ihc 
mean  time. 

Thcfe  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of  xix 
king's  brothers,  who  conduftcd  them  to  the  cour.ci-- 
houfe  near  the  caftlc,  in  which  they  were  ilirectcJ  :c 
walk  :  there  tliey  found  threefcore  old  men,  pi  i  vv  coun- 
fellors  to  the  king,  and  on  etch  lidc  ot  the  d*H>r  with- 
out rtiM)d  four  old  men  of  foreign  couatiikS  \\\\*j  llrvc^ 
a^  inrerpretcrs  i:i  commerce. 

In  :i  ihoTi  time  the  king  Ciimc  fro:n  \\w  .\i;" !. .  .:-  :\\1 
in  t  \ii\\\  ot  p;r)]d,  witii  hib  h:»ir  Wi»\\n  into  ^^  i.!  ..•.^*, 
.1  lIu!!!  <i  m.^iti  upon  Ills  iie».k,  ;md  i»:i  \\\s  liJiuij  :  ;..j^ 
vcT".  .ir:::ieiai!y  jet  with  diamonds  am!  j^u^ls  i»t' i;:   u 

v.;:l.'i.  9 
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- ;  over  his  \\x\\\\  w^^  5v.a  k     sS  >  -        \  ,   ,  ^ 

hair  of  ftatc,  on   \\I\,,UU.  .'i  ..  ^x  ^^  xx  .        .1  ; 

*^  the  hoiili*,  lli»i'»l    .1   |«  i,»    NN.i^  ,  >    ■   \s     ..      » 
-*r^s,  to  incnli'iaii"  ih."  »  \i**^  .i   ».*     Iv   •.       m 
^'TvtKj  th*- roiii|»liiMi'i)i>  %'l   ill*    i  »^^,hil\    I  s  \    , 

^  ^sfii*:,  v.iii'jij  ihty  li.hl  l»'Hi»   »|'|»»  \hhHM   .  1     1 
t      rrrtr.*:':  of  11'/  l-V*^*''   t«»iii        II    »»  J  ■  I  mil   I  »    1  It 
*Ci=r^-:    v.v^.    i'M:jjjl>l  mji,  l«»  »•  »lu«  »•    lUl-    I  ipj  ■!•  ••» 
EI--  ~,        .:;     f^  V  ';^»  J'/ll,    Jllll»*l«  l«  il  ihl    I    Mij         M.I    In 

^^       Z    -•\-.    :..:.'    f'.f.<   M.«      l<y     I  III       ill    II  »  Hi  I  I. -M     '    I        <1| 
1^  -   ^_.    .  .   .     •^^'y  #;^      4'h,***  I'll'',      win-    ll    »    •  '•      '1    .       ■  '       I 
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tffcaping.  Here  even  the  intrepiclicy  ipf  Drake  wa? 
^hakeoj  and  his  dexterity  baffled ;  but  his  piety^  how- 
ever^ remained  ftill  the  fame,  ^d  ^hat  l^  could  not 
now  promife  himfelf  from  his  own  abiUtf ,  he  hoped 
from  the  afliftance  of  Providence.  The  puii^p  was 
plied,  and  the  fhip  found  ^ee  from  new  l^aJEf • 

The  next  attempt  was  to  difcover  towtrds  the  fe^ 
fome  place  where  rhey  might  fix  t}&ir  boat,  a|id  from 
thence  drag  the  ihip  into  de^p  water ;  but  upon  exami- 
nation it  appeared  that  the  rock,  on  which  they  ha4 
(truck,  rofe  perpeodicularly  from  the  water,  and  that 
there  was  no  anchorage,  nor  any  bqttopif  to  be  found  ft 
boat's  length  from  the  fhip.  But  this  difcovery,  witji 
its  confequences,  was  by  Drake  wifely  concealed  from 
the  conmion  failors,  left  they  fliould  abandon  them* 
lelves  to  defpair,  for  which  there  was,  indeed,  caufe ; 
jthere  being  no  profpeft  left  but  that  they  muft  there 
fink  with  the  ihip,  which  muft  undoubtedly  be  foon 
^laihed  to  pieces,  or  periih  in  attempting  to  reach  the 
ihore  in  their  boat,  or  be  cut  in  pieces  by  Barbarians 
if  they  fiiould  arrive  at  land. 

In  the  midft  of  this  perplexity  and  diftrefs  Drake 
dire&ed  that  the  facram^nt  fhould  be  adminlftereJ,  and 
his  men  fortified  with  all  the  confolation  which  religion 
affords ;  then  perfuaded  them  to  lighten  the  veflll  by 
throwing  into  the  fea  part  of  their  lading,  which  was 
chearfully  complied  with,  but  without  cfTcft.  At 
length,  when  their  hopes  had  forfakcn  them,  and  no 
new  ftruggles  could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  fudden 
relieved  by  a  remiflion  of  the  wind,  which  having 
hitherto  blown  ftrongly  againft  the  fide  of  the  fliip, 
which  lay  towards  the  fea,  held  it  upright  againft  the 
rock ;  but  when  the  biaft  flackened  (being  tlien  low 

G  g  4  water). 
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back  to  the  kiog  fbme  inteltigence  that  mi^t  be  ta 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  empire  of  China,  h 
fearch  of  fuch  inforq;iation  he  had  now  fpent  three 
years,  ^nd  had  left  Tidore  for  the  fake  of  coo\xniif 
with  the  Engliih  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  re- 
fc\v€  fuch  accounts  as  wo\il4  enable  him  to  rtKUm  with 
honour  and  fafccy. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  all  his  adventures  aod 
pbfervations ;  to  which  the  Chinefe  exile  liAeoed  widi 
the  utmoft  attention  and  delight,  and,  having  fixed 
them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God  for  the  knowledge  he 
had  gained.  He  then  propofcd  to  the  Englifli  gcaenl 
to  conduct  him  to  China,  recounting,  by  way  of  invita- 
tion, the  wealth,  extent,  and  felicity  uf  that  empire ; 
but  Drake  could  not  be  induced  to  prolong  his  vo\-agc. 

He  therefore  fct  fail  on  the  9th  of  No\  ember  ia 
quclt  of  fonic  convenient  harbour,  in  a  dcfart  illaod.CD 
Tctit  his  fhip,  not  being  willing,  as  it  feem-^,  to  trj;^ 
the  generollty  of  the  king  of  Tcrnatc.  Five  lijvs  si> 
fcnvaids  he  found  a  very  comniot.lious  harbour  in  ia 
ifland  ovtrgrown  with  wood,  where  he  repaired  his 
velTcl,  and  rcfrcfhed  his  men,  witiu>ut  danger  or  inter- 
ruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  12th  of  December,  ihcv 
failed  towards  th'.*  Cclelxrs  ;  but,  hiving  a  wind  not  very 
favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a  multitude  of 
j(lan<l?,  min?;led  with  dangerous  ihallows,  till  Janujn* 
0,  I  vb.  When  they  thoiifjlit  thcmfelves  clear,  and 
wc  re  lailinL;  fnr;v:'.rds  with  a  ftrong  gale,  they  ^cxc  af 
the  hej^iniiing  of  the  nighr  furprized  in  their  courfc  by 
a  fwCni  n  lluck,  of  which  the  cauk-  was  eallly  difco- 
»*  rol,  (i,r  ;lv,y  were  thrown  upon  a  ihoaK  and  by  the 
fpetd  ol"  ti'.iir  roiirfe  fixed  too  fall  for  any  hope  of 

efcaping. 
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ipfcaping.  Here  even  the  intrepidity  fif  Drake  wa$ 
jjiakenj  and  his  dexterity  baffled ;  but  hjs  piety^  how- 
^ver^  remained  ftill  the  fame,  ^4  wh;it  ^p  could  not 
now  promife  himfelf  from  his  own  ^bilitf ,  he  hoped 
from  the  aQiftance  of  Providence*  The  pun^p  was 
plied,  and  the  Ihip  found  fttt  from  new  l^aJEC* 

The  next  attempt  was  to  difcov^r  towards  the  fqt 
fome  place  where  they  might  fix  x\fl^x  boat,  apd  from 
jthence  drag  the  Ihip  into  deep  water;  hut  upon  exami- 
nation it  appeared  that  the  rock,  on  which  they  ha4 
(truck,  rofe  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and  that 
there  W9S  no  anchorage,  nor  apy  bqtton:^,  to  be  found  fi 
boat's  length  from  the  ihip.  But  this  difcovery,  witji 
its  confequences,  was  by  Drake  wifely  concealed  from 
the  common  failors,  left  they  Should  abandon  theq:)« 
lelves  to  defpair,  for  which  there  was,  indeed,  caufe ; 
jthere  being  no  profpeA  left  but  that  they  muft  there 
fink  with  the  ihip,  which  muft  undpubtedly  be  foon 
^aihed  to  pieces,  or  perifh  in  attempting  to  reach  the 
ihore  in  their  boat,  or  be  cut  in  pieces  by  Barbarians 
if  they  ihould  arrive  at  land. 

Ip  the  midft  of  this  perplexity  and  diftrefs  Drake 
direded  that  the  facram^nt  fliould  be  adminiftercd,  and 
his  men  fortified  with  all  the  confolation  which  religion 
affords ;  then  perfuaded  them  to  lighten  the  vcflll  by 
throwing  into  the  fea  part  of  their  lading,  which  was 
chearfully  complied  with,  but  without  clfcfl.  At 
length,  when  their  hopes  had  forfakcn  them,  and  no 
jnew  ftruggles  could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  fuddcn 
relieved  by  a  remiflion  of  the  wind,  which  having 
hitherto  blown  ftrongly  againft  the  fide  of  the  fliip, 
which  lay  towards  the  fea,  held  it  upright  againft  the 
rock ;  but  when  the  blaft  flackened  (being  tlien  low 
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water)^  the  Ihip  lying  higher  with  that  pan  vliidi 
refted  on  the  rock  than  with  the  other,  and  being  hcnt 
up  no  longer  by  the  wind,  reeled  into  the  deep  wattr, 
to  the  furprizc  and  joy  of  Drake  and  his  companiocs. 
This  was  the  greateft  and  moft  inextricable  diflieft 
uvHich  they  had  ever  fufleiecl,  and  made  (uch  aa  Lx- 
preffion  upon  ch^  minds,  chat  for  fome  time  if:c:« 
wards  they  durft  not  adventure  to  fpread  their  (lils, 
but  went  flowly  forward  with  the  utmoft  circua- 
ipedion. 

They  thus  continued  their  courfe  without  any  ob- 
fervable  occurrence,  till  on  the  nth  of  March  they 
came  to  anchor  before  the  iiland  of  Java,  and,  (ending 
to  the  king  a  prefent  of  cloth  and  iilks,  received  from 
him,  in  return,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions;  anJ  ibe 
day  following  Drake  went  himfclf  on  Ihorc,  and  o 
terrained  the  king  with  his  mufick,  and  obtained  leave 
to  ftorc  his  fhip  with  provi linns. 

The  ifland  is  govcrnc<l  bv  a  great  niiinlxT  of  pctrr 
kings,  or  raias,  fubordiiiatc  to  one  chief;  of  ihcfc 
princes  three  came  on  board  togctli^r  a  tc-.v  days  zfitr 
their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their  reiiirn  rci.o;jn:fJ 
the  wonders  which  they  had  f.-Ln,  and  the  civility 
with  which  they  had  been  trc.it'd,  incited  otheri  to 
fai'.sfy  their  curiofity  in  the  Cwvx  iranncr;  and  Rail 
Donan,  the  chitf  king,  came  hi  iilllf  to  view  thv  fhip, 
with  the  warl'ke  arnuments  aiul  inftruinents  of  navi- 
gation. 

This  intercourfe  of  civilities  fi^mewhat  retarded  the 
bufmef*  for  which  they  came;  bi:r  at  length  thev  not 
only  victualled  their  fhip,  bur  cleiinfed  the  b.^tton, 
whic!),  in  the  long  courfe,  was  overgrown  \^ith  a 
kirul  vt  flivil-fifli  that  impeded  her  pair»gc. 

Leavinj 
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Leaving  Java  oh  March  26,  they  failed  hpsie^ 
wards  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  faw  cm 
June  the  5th;  on  the  15th  of  Auguft  pafled  the  Tro- 
pic ;  and  on  the  26th  of  September  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  they  found  that,  by  pafling  through.  (0 
many  different  climates,  they  had  loft  a  day  in  their 
Account  of  time,  it  being  Sunday  by  their  journals,  but 
Monday  by  the  general  computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  fpent  two  years, 
ten  months,  and  fome  odd  days;  but  were  recom- 
penfed  for  their  toils  by  great  riches,  and  the  univer(al 
ap[^aufe  of  their  countrymen.  Drake  afterwardf 
brought  his  ihip  up  to  Deptford,  where  queen  Elizii*  , 
beth  vifited  him  on  board  his  Ihip,  and  conferred  the 
iionour  of  knighthood  upon  hxm;  an  honour  in  that 
illuftrious  reign  not  made  cheap  by  proftitution,  nor 
even  beftowed  without  uncommon  merit. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  give  an  account  equally  parti- 
^jhilar  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  as  he  was  no 
loiter  a  private  man,  but  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
and  affociated  in  his  expeditions  with  other  generals, 
whofe  attempts,  and  the  fuccefs  of  them,  arc  related  ia 
"the  hiftories  of  thofe  times. 

I^  ^S^Si  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  September,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  five*and« 
twenty  Ihips  and  pinnaces,  of  which  himfelf  was  ad- 
miral, captain  Martin  Forbifher  vice-admiral,  and 
captain  Francis  KnoUis  rear-admiral:  they  were  fitted 
out  to  cruize  upon  the  Spaniards ;  and  having  touched 
at  the'  ille  of  Bayonne,  and  plundered  Vigo,  put  to  fea 
again,  and  on  the  16th  of  November  arrived  before  St* 
Jago,  which  they  entered  without  reliftance,  and  refted 
there  fourteen  days,  vifiting  in  the  mcfm  time  San  Do- 
7  mbgo. 
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XMigOy  a  town  within  the  land,  which  they  founS  like- 
wife  delated;  and^  carrying  off  what  they  pkaiedaf  the 
produoeof  the  ifland,  they  at  their  departure  defttoycd 
the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the  murder  of  ooe 
4ci  their  boys,  whofe  body  they  found  mangled  ic  t 
nx^  inhuman  manner. 

Fiom  this  ifland  they  purfued  their  voyage  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  determining  to  attack  St.  Domingo,  in 
Hifpaniola,  as  the  richeft  place  in  that  part  of  the 
world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thoufand  men,  and  wiih 
final!  lofs  entered  the  town,  of  which  they  kept  pof- 
^cflion  for  a  month  without  interruption  or  alann; 
4uring  which  time  a  remarkable  accident  happcncj| 
which  deferves  to  be  related. 

Drake,  having  ifipie  intention  of  treating  with  die 
Spaniards,  fent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  fo  little  regarded, 
that  he  ftabbcd  him  through  the  body  with  a  Idncc. 
The  boy,  notwithftamling  his  wound,  came  b..ck  m 
the  general,  rclateil  the  treatment  winch  he  hail  fju:iJ. 
and  died  in  his  light.  Drake  was  lb  in^'jnfc  ^  a:  v.i 
.outrage,  that  he  ordered  two  friars,  then  lii-  j^riil- 
ncrs,  to  be  conveyed  with  a  guard  lo  the  place  \m\;::<- 
the  crime  was  com.nitted,  and  hanjred  up  ir.  riu  lit;::: 
of  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  two  Spanifli  priur-trs 
ihould  undergo  the  farue  death  cv  ry  diy,  tit!  li.c  lY- 
fcnder  ihould  be  delivered  up  by  ihc:n  :  tluy  wcr-  t» 
well  acquainted  with  tiie  i  hiiracter  of  Drake  not  :j 
bring  him  on  the  il.iy  following,  wlun,  to  iniiVcU  tar 
Ihime  of  fuch  actions  more  Lllcctually  upon  them,  he 
ctHupelleJ  thcin  u*  caccuic  hi:n  with  their  own  ham!;. 
Ot  this  town,  at  their  departure,  they  dcmolLlheJ  par. 

ar«d 
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fod  tdmitfiod  die  feft  £0  be  fwfotned  Ibf  fiw*Mlit- 
twenty  tfaottftnd  ducats. 

From  thenoe  they  faijbd  to  Cafthageotp  'wbere  th^ 
l&einy^  having  received  incdligence  of  the  fate  of  Sc 
PofniiigOyhadftieiigthened  their  fortifications^  mi  pre** 
pared  to  defend  themfelvea  with  great  ohftwacy;  bat 
the  Englifli,  landing  in  the  Aiglet,  came  uptm  thtm  hf 
m  way  which  they  did  not  fufpeft,  and  being  belter 
armed,  partly  by  furprize,  ao4  ^rtly  by  iiftperiority 
of  order  and  valour,  became  mafiers  i^  the  p)aee» 
where  &ey  Hayed  without  fear  or  danger  fix  wedu, 
and  at  their  departure  received  an  hjondfed  and  tcai 
thouland  ducats^  for  the  ranfom  of  the  town.  • 

They  afterwards  took  St.  Auguftin,  and,  touching  at  ' 
Virginia,  took  on  board  the  goveq^r,  Mr.  Lane,  witk 
the  Englifli  that  had  been  left  there  the  year  before  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  arrived  at  Portfmouth  on 
July  28,  1586,  having  loft  in  the  voyage  feven  hun- 
Tlired  and  fifty  men.  The  gain  of  this  expedition 
amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds,  of  which  forty 
were  the  ihare  of  the  adventurers,  who  fitted  out  the 
ihips,  and  the  reft,  diftributed  among  the  feveral  crews, 
amounted  to  fix  pounds  each  man.  So  cheaply  is  life 
ibmetimes  hazarded. 

The  tranfaftions  againft  the  Armada,  1588,  are  in 
themfelves  far  more  memorable,  but  lefs  ncceflTary  to 
be  recited  in  this  fuccinft  narrative;  only  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  poft  of  vice-admiral  of  England, 
to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  then  raifed,  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  proof  that  no  obfcurity  of  birth,  or  meannefs  of 
fortune,  is  unfurmountable  to  bravery  and  diligence* 

In  1595  ^^  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
■were  Tent  witl^  a  fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies,  which  ex- 
pedition 
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pedttion  was  only  memorable  for  the  deftruftwn  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death  of  the  two  comixufi- 
ders^  of  whom  Sir  Francis  Drake  died  Januar)'  9, 153% 
and  was  thrown  into  the  fea  in  a  leaden  coffin^  with  dl 
,  the  pomp  of  naval  obfequies*  It  is  reported  by  fomt 
that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  voyage  haftenrd  his  dcatx 
Upbn  what  this  conjedhire  is  grounded  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the  hooour 
of  te  great  a  man,  4p^  ^^  ^  without  foundation;  tnd 
that  he,  whom  no  ieries  of  fuccefs  could  ever  betny  to 
vanity  or  negligence,  could  have  fupported  a  dunge 
of  fortune  without  impatience  or  dejeftioOi 
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HA  V I N  G  not  been  abla^  to  procure  materials  fpt% 
a  compleat  life  of  Mr.  Barretter,  and  being  ne- 
verchelefs  willing  to  gratify  the  curiofityjuftly  raiied 
in  the  public  by  his  uncommon  atttipments,  we  think 
the  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by  his  fiither, 
proper  to  be  inferted  in  our  colleftion,  as  they  contain 
inany  remarkable  pafTages,  and  exhibit  g  general  view 
of  his  genius  and  learning. 

JOHN  PHILIP  BARRETIER  wasbom 
at  Schwabach,  January  19,  1720-21.  His  father 
was  a  Calviniil  minifter  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himfelf  the  care  of  his  education.  What  arts  of  in^ 
ftruftion  he  ufed,  or  by  what  method  he  regulated  the 
(hidies  of  his  fon,  we  are  not  able  to  inform  the  jyib- 
lie;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  intreatii^  thofe,  who 
have  received  more  complete  intelligence,  not  to  deny 
mankind  fo  great  a  benefit  as  the  improvement  of  edu* 
cation.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre  thought  the  method,  in 
which  he  taught  his  children,  worthy  to  be  conmiuhi- 
cated  to  the  learned  world,  how  juftly  may  Mr#Barre- 

.    *  Tliif  article  was  firft  printed  ia  the  G^ntleiDa(i*i  Magazine  for 
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tier  claim  the  univerfal  attentiou  of  mankind  to  a 
fcheme  of  education  that  has  produced  fuch  a  ftnpcii* 
dous  progrefs !  The  authors,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
teach  cenain  and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining  i  kog 
life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their  attempts,  arc 
univerfally  confeired  to  have,  at  leaft,  the  merit  of  a 
great  and  noble  defign,  and  to  have  deferved  gratitude 
and  honour.  How  aych  more  then  is  due  to  Mr. 
Barretier,  who  has  fucceeded  in  what  they  have  only 
attempted?  for  to  prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  art 
nearly  the  fame.  If  to  have  all  that  riches  cdb  pur- 
^ohafe,  is  to  be  rich ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  i 
long  time,  is  to  live  long;  he  is  equally  a  benefadorio 
ikuuikindi  who  teaches  them  to  protradl  the  duracioAy 
or'fhorten  the  buipefs  of  life. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our  curiofiiy 
than  this  method,  by  which  the  father  alllflcd  the 
genius  of  the  (on,  every  man  will  be  convinced,  that 
confiders  the  early  proliclL'ncy  at  which  it  enabled  him 
to  arrive ;  fuch  a  proficiency  as  no  one  has  yet  reached 
at  the  fame  age,  and  to  which  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  every  advantageous  circumilancc  concurred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  not  only  was  mailer  of 
five  languages,  an  attainnicnt  in  iifclf  alnioA  ixK^vdi- 
bfey  but  underftood,  (ays  Wis  father,  th.*  holy  writers, 
better  in  their  original  ronguci,  than  in  his  ou-n.  If 
he  means  by  this  aileriion,  %hit  ht-  knew  the  fcnic  of 
many  palfages  in  the  oiigina],  which  were  obfcure  in 
the  traollation,  the  accourn,  however  w<>f:dcrti.K  :nay 
be  admitted;  but  if  he  intends  lo  tcU  his  coiref^'On- 
dcnty  (hat  his  fon  was  better  ac<ii:iLntcJ  with  the  two 
languages  of  the  Bible,  tl.in  with  his  own,  he  muu  be 
allowed  to  fpeak  hYperboiiv.^lly,  or  to  admit  that  his 
ioQ  had  fomciNVai  nc^ccuc^i  vvkc  &>oj^  q1  V\%  ^obax^ 
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language ;  or  we  muft  own>  that  the  fondnefs  of  a  parent 
has  cranfpotted  him  into  (bdie  natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  fupprefs,  being 
vnwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to  that  which 
appears  incredibk  to  myfelf ;  but  as  mj  incredulity 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  produA  rather  (rf*  prejudice  than 
reafon,  as  cnyy  mty  beget  a  difinclination  to  admit  (6 
immenie  a  fuperiority,  and  as  aa  account  is  not  to  be 
immeitiately  cenfured  as  falfe,  merely  becaule  it  is 
wonderful,  I  fliall  proceed  to  gite  the  reft  of  his  fa- 
ther's fdation,  from  his  letter  of  the  third  of  March 
1729-30.  Hcfpcaks,  continues  he,  German,  Latin^ 
and  French,  equally  well.  He  can,  by  laying  before 
him  a  tranllatton,  read  any  of  the  books  of  the  OH  or 
New  Teftartitnt  in  it^  original  langyagc,  without  hefi^ 
ration  or  perplexity.  He  is  no  ftranger  to  biUical 
criticiim  ot  philofophy,  nor  unacquainted  with  antient 
or  modern  geography,  and  is  qualified  to  fupport  a 
converfation  with  learned  men,  who  frequently  vifit 
and  correfpond  with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  publifhed  a  learned 
letter  in  Latin,  but  cranflated  the  travels  of  Rabbi  Ben- 
jamin from  the  Hebrew  into  French,  which  he  illuf- 
trated  with  notes,  and  accompanied  with  diflertations; 
a  work  in  which  his  father,  as  he  himfelf  declares, 
could  give  him  little  afiiftance,  as  he  did  not  underltand 
the  rabbinical  dialed. 

The  reafon,  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in 
this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write  a 
fairer  hand  than  he  had  hitherto  accuftomed  him(e1f  to 
do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  he  ihould  tranflat6 
fomc  little  author,  and  offer  a  fair  copy  of  his  verlion  to 
ibme  bookfellcr,  he  might,  in  return  for  it^have  othet 
books  which  he  wanted  and  could  ugt  affoid  tc^^xsxc^^rfL 
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Incited  by  this  ezpefkation,  he  fixed  upon  tv 
'^  Travels  of  Rabbi  BeDJamin,''  as  moft  proper  fur  his 
purpofe,  being  a  book  neither  bulky  nor  coni.ijoa, 
and  in  one  month  completed  his  tranflation»  apph  ing 
only  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  that  particular  caiL 
In  another  month,  he  drew  up  the  principal  notes;  and, 
in  the  third,  wrote  fome  diflertations  upon  paniculir 
paflages  which  feemed.to  require  a  larger  exaxninatioc. 

Thefe  notes  contain  (b  many  curious  remarks  aikl 
enquiries,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learning,  and 
aflbrd  fo  many  inilances  of  penetration,  judgmear,  irA 
accuracy,  that  the  reader  finds  in  ever)'  page  (bmc  ro 
ibn  to  perfuade  him  that  they  cannot  pol&bly  be  i^c 
#ork  of  a  child,  but  of  a  man  long  accuftomcd  co  theU 
ftudies,  enlightened  by  refledion,  and  dextrous  br 
long  praftice  in  the  ufe  of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the 
performance  of  a  boy  thus  young,  is  not  only  proved 
by  the  tcftimory  of  his  father,  but  by  the  concirriaj 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lc  Maitre,  his  alibciate  in  the  ci.urch 
of  Schwabach,  who  not  only  alTcrts  his  clair.i  p>  ir.is 
work,  but  affirms  that  he  heard  him  at  lix  ycirs  o! 
age  Explain  the  Hebrew  text  as  if  it  had  bee*^  \\U  ai- 
tive  language;  fo  tlut  the  fadt  is  not  to  be  il.  ubtc-J 
without  a  degree  of  incredulity,  which  it  will  i^.t  be 
very  oafy  to  defend. 

This  copy  was  however  far  from  being  written  -Aith 
the  ncatnefs  which  his  fit  her  defircd ;  nor  did  t  I:c  K  ^  k- 
fellers,  to  whom  it  was  oiVcrcd,  make  propouls  \::\ 
agreeable tothecxpe^flations  of  the  youngimntl.iior;  rui 
after  having  examined  the  performance  ir.  t!;.';:  :::.!n- 
ner,  and  determined  to  print  it  upon  coudiiioni  iv.*t 
very  advantageous,  returned  it  to  be  tranfcribcJ,  that 
the  printers  might  not  be  cuibairafled  with  a  copy  lo 
di/Bcvk  tolteadi 
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Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end  of  his 
twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances  in  his 
ftudiesy  notwithftanding  an  obftinate  tumour  in  his 
left  hand^  which  gave  him  great  pain,  and  obliged 
him  to  a  tedious  and  troublefomc  method  of  cure;  and 
reading  over  his  performance,  was  fo  far  ftom  conr 
tenting  himfelf  with  barely  tranfcribing  it,  that  he 
altered  the  greateft  part  of  the  notes,  new-mo4elled  the 
diifertations,  and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  for« 
mer  bulk* 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  beftowed  upon 
the  reviial  of  the  book,  though  they  are  minutely  iet « 
down  by  him  in  the  preface,  are  fo  inconliderable  that 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  them ;  and  it  may  tie 
much  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  ufefiil,  to  exhibit  the 
ihort  account  which  he  there  gives  of  the  method  by 
which  he  enabled  his  fon  to  fhew  fo  early  how  eafy  an 
attainment  is  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  know- 
ledge which  fome  men  fpend  their  lives  in  cultivating^ 
to  the  neglect  of  more  valuable  ftudies,  and  which 
they  feem  to  regard  as  the  higheft  perfe&ion  of  human 
nature. 

What  applaufes  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wafted  in  a 
(crupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and  etymolo- 
gies, may  appear,  fays  his  father,  by  feeing  how  little 
time  is  required  to  arrive  at  fuch  an  eminence  in  thefe 
ihidies  as  many  even  of  thefe  venerable  do&ors  have 
not  attained,  for  want  of  rational  methods  and  regular 
application. 

This   cenfure  is  doubtlefs  juft   upon    thofe  who 

fpend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  ufclefs  niceties,  or 

who  appear  to  labour  without  making  any  progreik; 

but  as  the  knowledge  of  languages  is  nettfiary,  and  t 

Vol-  IV.  H  h  •         minute 
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minute  accuracy  ioinetimes  requifite,  they  ate  by  m 
means  to  be  blamed,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  {w- 
ticular  bent  of  their  own  minds,  make  the  difficulties 
of  dead  languages  their  chief  fhidy,  and  arrive  at  ex- 
cellence proportionate  to  their  application,  fince  it  wai 
to  the  labour  of  fuch  men  that  his  fon  was  indebted  for 
his  own  learning. 

The  firft  lai^ages  which  Barretier  kamed  were 
the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which  he  wu  taught 
not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multitude  of  definitioai, 
rules,  and  exceptions,  which  fatigue  the  attentioo  and 
burthen  the  memory,  without  any  uie  proportioute  to 
the  time  which  they  require^  and  the  diiguft  wfaick 
tlTey  create.  The  method  by  which  he  was  inftnified 
was  eafy,  and  expeditious,  and  therefore  pleaiing.  He 
learned  them  all  in  the  lame  manner,  and  abnoft  at  iht 
fame  time,  by  converting  in  them  indifferently  with  bii 
father. 

The  other  languages  of  which  he  was  mafter,  he 
learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon.  The  only 
book  which  he  made  ufe  of  was  the  Bible,  which  ht« 
father  laid  before  him  in  the  language  that  he  then 
propofed  to  learn,  accompanied  with  a  tranflation, 
being  taught  by  degrees  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and 
verbs.  This  method,  fays  his  father,  made  the  Latin 
more  familiar  to  him  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other 
language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  fixth  year,  he  en- 
tered upon  the  (ludy  of  the  Old  Tcftamcnt  in  its  original 
language,  beginning  with  the  book  of  Genefisj  to  which 
his  father  confined  him  for  fix  months  ;  after  which  he 
read  curforily  over  the  reft  of  the  hiftorical  books,  in 

which 
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which  he  found  very  little  difficulty,  and  then  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudv  of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  pro- 
phets, which  he  read  over  fo  often,  with  fo  clofe  an  at* 
tention,  and  fo  happy  a  memory,  that  he  could  not 
only  tranflate  them  without  a  moment's  hefitation  into 
Latin  or  French,  but  turn  with  the  fame  facility  the 
tranflations  into  the  original  language  in  his  tenth 
year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to  a 
book  which  he  could  almoft  entirely  repeat,  he  devi^ 
ated  by  Health  into  other  ftudies,  and,  as  his  tranfla* 
tion  of  Benjamin  is  a  fufficient  evidence,  he  read  a 
multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  applied  more  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Others,  and  councils  of  the  fix  firft  centuries,  and 
began  to  make  a  regular  colleftion  of  their  canons. 
}ric  read  every  author  in  the  original,  having  difco* 
vered  fo  much  negligence  or  ignorance  in  mod  tranf^ 
lations,  that  he*paid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  ftudies,  neither  drawn  afide 
by  pleafures,  nor  difcouraged  by  difficulties.  The 
greateft  obftacle  to  his  improvement  was  want  of 
books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune  could  not  libe- 
rally fupply  him;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  which  his  ftudies  required, 
and  to  return  them  when  he  had  read  them,  without 
being  able  to  confult  them  occafionally,  or  to  recur  to 
them  when  his  memory  ihould  fail  him. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  neither  his  diligence,  unintcr- 
mitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  Want  of  books,  a  want  of 
which  he  was  in  the  higheft  degree  fcnfible,  ever  pro- 
duced in  him  that  afperity,  which  a  long  and  reclufe 

H  h  z  life,  • 
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life,  without  any  circumftance  of  diiquiet,  freqixsrW 
ereates.  He  was  always -gay,  lively,  and  facctioiis,  i 
temper  which  contributed  much  to  recommend  his 
learning,  and  which  fome  ftudcnts  much  fupcrior  la 
age  would  conful't  their  eafe,  their  reputation,  and  tht*u' 
intereft,  by  copying  from  him. 

In  the   year    1735    he   publiflied    AnuAricmt^ms^ 
Jive  Im^/mfi  Evangelti  S.  Jodnnis^   aiverfms  Artememim 
wndicatumj  and  attained  fuch  a  degree  of  reputatkm, 
that  not  only  the  publick,  but  princes,  who  are  axn- 
monly  the  laft  by  whom  merit  is  diftinguiihed,  begia 
to  interelt  themfelves  in  his  fuccefs,  for  the  (ame  year 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  had  heard  of  his  early  advincts 
ia  literature  on  account  of  a  fcheme  for  difcovering  thf 
longitude,  which  had  been  fent  to  the  Royal  Socienr  or 
Berlin,  and  which  was  tranfmitted  afterwards  by  him 
to  Paris  and  London,  engaged  to  take  care  of  his  fur- 
tune,  having  received  further  proofs  of  his  abilities  r. 
his  own  court. 

Mn  Barreticr,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of  :h- 
church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with  his  tc-n 
thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leipfic  and  Berlin, 
a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his  fon,  as  it  would  furriih 
him  with  new  opportunities  of  improving  his  knc-^- 
ledge,  and  extending  his  acquaintance  among  men  U 
letters.  For  tliis  purpofc  they  flaid  fome  time  n 
Leipfic,  and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young  Bir- 
retier  fo  diHinguilhcd  himfclf  in  his  convcrfation  with 
the  profcllbrs  of  the  univcrlity,  th.u  they  offered  him 
his  degree  of  dodor  in  philofophy,  a  dignity  cor- 
refpondcnt  to  that  of  mailer  of  arts  among  us.  Banc- 
tier  drew  up  that  night  lomc  poiiiions  in  philofophr, 
7  and 
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and  the  mathematicks,  which  he  fent  immediately  to 
the  prefs^  and  defended  the  next  day  in  a  crowded  au« 
dicory,  with  fo  much  wit,  fpirit,  prefence  of  thought, 
and  ftrength  of  reafon,  that  the  whole  univerfity  was 
delighted  and  amazed  :  he  was  then  admitted  to  his 
degree,  and  attended  by  the  whole  concourfe  to  his 
lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acclamattonik 

His  ^befes  or  philofophical  pofitions,  which  he 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  praftice  of  that  uni- 
verfity, ran  through  feveral  editions  in  a  few  weekly 
and  no  teflimony  of  regard  was  wanting  that  could  con- 
tribute to  animate  him  in  his  progrefs. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  and  was  (b  much  plea(cd 
with  his  converfation,  that  he  fent  for  him  almoft  every 
day  during  his  ftay  at  Berlin;  and  diverted  himfeLf 
with  engaging  him  in  converfations  upon  a  multitude 
of  (ubjects,  and  in  difputes  with  learned  men ;  on  all 
which  occafions  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  happily,  that 
the  king  formed  the  higheft  ideas  of  his  capacity  and 
future  eminence.  And  thinking,  perhaps  with  reafon^ 
that  aAive  life  was  the  nobleft  fpherc  of  a  great  gcniuf^ 
he  recommended  to  him  the  ftudy  of  modtrrii  biftoiyf 
the  cuftoms  of  nations,  and  thole  parts  r/  lurning^ 
that  are  of  uie  in  publick  trznC^&ions  ajxi  civil  employ* 
meats,  declarifig  that  fuch  abilities  properly  cultivated 
might  exalt  him,  in  tea  rears,  10  be  tb^  greaidl  mU 
nifler  of  ftate  in  Europe,  |&irr<tier,  wi^etlwrr  wt  utri^ 
bate  it  to  his  ayj&trtXMfX  or  iAex}>efkArct^  was  0tx  daz- 
zled by  the  pTUyii::Qc  </(  (\kdk  ki^  }/f <^u>otJOfi,  but  an- 
Ivemd,  chat  he  wa(  lov  ^udb  ykdoi  ii/t$ii  (ciencc 
nd  <i'jks^  to  kavt  jjbeti;^  iW  i\M^  w^)Mk$liA€  iludiei, 

iik  $  or 
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or  fucb  hamffii^  fitigues,  A  refolutton  to  unplaifiBg 
to  the  king,  thit  hu  father  ittributes  to  it  Ae  dcbf 
of  thde  iavoun  which  they  had  hopes  of  recetTiogi 
die  kinghavbgy  as  he  obfervesj  detennined  to  employ 
Mm  in  the  miniftry. 

'  ItUnoda^ffiblethatpateraalafTeftionmig^^ 
to  Mr.  nhretier  fome  fiilfe  conceptions  of  the  kill's 
defigns ;  for  he  infers  from  the  introduction  ot  his  (bo 
to  the  young  princes,  and  the  carefles  which  he  receiTcd 
from  them,  that  the  kbg  intended  him  for  their  prt- 
ceptor ;  a  fcheme,  (ays  he,  which  fome  other  reiblutioa 
happily  deftroyed. 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  and  by  whatettr 
means  thefe  imentiom  were  fruftrated ;  Barretter,  after 
having  been  treated  with  the  higheft  regard  by  the 
whole  royal .  family,  was  difmifled  with  a  prrlent  of 
two  hundred  crowns ;  and  his  father,  inftead  of  being 
fixed  at  Stetin,  was  made  paftor  of  the  French  church 
at  Hall  i  a  place  more  commodious  for  ftudy,  to  which 
they  retired;  Barretier  being  iirft  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Society  at  Berlin,  and  recommended  by  the  king 
to  the  univerfity  at  HalL 

At  Hall  he  continued  his  ftudies  with  his  ufual  ap« 
plication  and  fuccefs,  and,  either  by  his  own  refledioos 
or  the  pcrfuafions  of  his  father,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  his  own  inclinations  to  thoie  of  the  king,  and 
dired  his  enquiries  to  thofe  fubje£ts  that  had  been  re- 
commended by  him.         # 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquifitions  to  his  learn- 
ing, and  to  increafe  his  reputation  by  new  performances, 
till,  in  the  beginning  of  his  nineteenth  year,  his  health 
began  to  decline,  and  his  indifpofition,  which,  being 
not  aUrniing  or  vuAent,  ^waa  ^^itrCtA.^  wK.v.^t^  Cu£- 
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£ciently  regarded,  increaled  by  flow  degrees  for  eigh- 
teen months^  during  which  he  fpent  days  among  his 
books^  and  neither  negle£ked  his  fhidies,  nor  left  his 
gaiety,  till  his  diftemper,  ten  days  before  his  deaths 
deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs :  he  then  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  his  end,  without  fear  or  emotion, 
and  on  the  5th  of  OAober,  1740,  refigned  his  foul 
into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  with  confiitnce  and 
tranquillity. 


H  h  4  MORIN. 
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LEWIS  MORIN  was  bom  at  Mans,  on  tbc 
nth  of  July  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their 
piety.  He  was  the  eldeft  of  fixtcen  children,  a  funiif 
to  which  their  eftate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which,  in 
perfons  lefs  refigned  to  Providence,  would  have  caulcti 
great  uncafmefs  and  r^nxicty. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education,  which 
religion  requires,  and  which  their  fortune  could  fup- 
ply.  Botany  was  the  ftudy  that  appeared  to  have  ta- 
ken poflcffion  of  his  inclination,  as  foon  as  the  bent  of 
his  genius  could  be  difcovercd.  A  countr)'man,  who 
fupplied  the  apothecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  firtl 
matter,  and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  inilrudkions  with 
the  little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that  which 
was  given  him  to  buy  fomething  to  eat  after  dinner. 
Thus  abftinencc  and  generolity  difcovered  themfclves 
with  his  paflion  for  botany,  and  the  gratification  of  i 

«  Trnndatcd  from  an  clogt  hy  FoDtencnc,  and  firfi  printed  io  cbc 
CentletnaQ'i  Magazine  for  1 74U 
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dcfire   indifferent  in  itfclf  was  procured  by  the  exercife 
of  two  virtues. 

He  was  foon  matter  of  all  his  inftruftor's  know* 
ledge,  and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with 
plants,  by  obferving  them  himfelf  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mans,  Having  finilhed  his  grammatical  ftu* 
dies,  he  was  fent  to  learn  philofophy  at  Paris.  Whi* 
ther  he  travelled  on  foot  like  a  (Indent  in  botany,  and 
was  careful  not  to  lofe  fuch  an  opportunity  of  improve-* 
ment. 

When  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was  complcated,  he 
was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the  profeflion 
of  phyfic,  and  from  that  time  engaged  in  a  courfe  of 
life,  which  was  never  exceeded  either  by  the  oftenta-t 
tion  of  a  philofopher,  or  the  foverity  of  an  anchoret; 
for  he  confined  himfelf  to  bread  and  water,  and  at  moft 
allowed  himfelf  no  indulgence  beyond  fruits.  By  this 
method,  he  preferved  a  conftant  freedom  and  ferenity 
of  fpirits,  always  equally  proper  for  ftudy;  for  his  foul 
had  no  pretences  to  complain  of  being  overwhelmed 
with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had  many 
advantages;  for  it  preferved  his^ealth,  an  advantage 
which  ver)^  few  fufEciently  regard ;  it  gave  him  an  au  • 
thority  to  preach  diet  and^  abftinence  to  his  patients; 
and  it  made  him  rich  without  the  aififtance  of  fortune; 
rich,  not  for  himfelf,  but  for  the  poor,  who  were  the 
only  perfons  benefited  by  that  artificial  afHuence,  which^ , 
of  all  others,  is  moft  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is  eafy  to 
imagine,  that,  while  he  praftifed  in  the  roidft  of  Paris 
the  fevere  temperance  of  a  hermit,  Paris  differed  no 
otherwife  with  regard  to  him,  from  a  hermitage,  than 
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«s  tt  fupplicd  him  with  books^  and  the  conveHation  of 
kamod  men. 

In  1662  he  was  admitted  dodtor  of  phyfic.  Aboo 
that  time  Dr.  Fagon^  Dr.  Longuet,  and  Dr.  Galois,  il 
.gq^inm*'  for  their  (kill  in  botany,  were  employed  indriv*  *' 
Jng  up  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal  Garden^ 
whidi  was  publilhed  in  1665,  under  the  name  of  Dr. 
Vallot,  then  firft  phyfician:  during  the  profecutioo  of 
this  work.  Dr.  Morin  was  often  confulted,  and  froca 
thofe  converfations  it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived  a 
particular  efteem  of  him,  which  he  always  continual 
toreuin. 

After  havii^  pra£kifed  phyfic  fome  years,  he  wn 
admitted  Expe&ant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  vkas 
legularly  to  have  been  made  Penfionary  jAylician  upoa 
the  firfl  vacancy;  but  mere  unaffifted  merit  advances 
ilowly,  if,  what  is  not  very  common,  it  advances  ac 
all.  Morin  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  ans  ncorlf- 
try  to  carry  on  fchcmes  of  preferment ;  the  modera- 
tion of  his  defires  prcfcrvcd  him  from  the  nccciruy  cf 
fiudying  them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  debarred  him 
from  any  opportunity. 

At  laft,  however,  juftice  was  done  him  in  fpite  of 
artifice  and  partiality ;  but  liis  advancement  added  no- 
thing to  his  condition,  except  the  power  of  more  ex- 
tcnfive  charity;  for  all  the  money  which  he  received 
as  a  falary,  be  put  into  the  cheft  of  the  bofpital,  al- 
ways,  as  he  imagined,  without  being  oblerved.  Not 
content  with  fcrving  the  poor  for  nothing,  he  paid 
them  for  being  ferved. 

His  reputation  rofc  fo  high  in  Paris,  that  mada- 
moilcUc  dc  Guifc  was  dcUrous  to  make  him  her  phyii- 
cian,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  pre- 

vaiicd 
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vailed  upon  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart,  to  accept  the 
place.  He  was  by  this  new  advancement  laid  under 
the  neceflity  of  keeping  a  chariot,  an  equipage  very 
IPunfuitable  to  his  temper;  but  while  he  complied  with 
thofe  exterior  appearances  which  the  public  had  a 
right  to  demand  from  him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his 
former  aufterity  in  the  more  private  and  eflential  parts 
of  his  life,  which  he  had  always  the  power  of  regulat* 
ing  according  to  his  own  difpofition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  princeis  fell  fick,  and 
was  defpaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great  mailer  of 
prognofticks.  At  the  time  when  flie  thought  herfelf  in 
no  danger,    he    pronounced  her  death  inevitable;  a 
declaration  to  the  higheft   degree  difagreeable^  but 
which  was  made  more  eafy  to  him  than  to  any  other 
by  his  piety   and.artlefs  iimplicity.      Nor   did  his 
fincerity  produce  any  ill  confequences  to  himfelf;  for 
the  princefs  affefted  by  his  zeal,  taking  a.  ring  from 
her  finger,  gave  it  him  as  the  laft  pledge  of  her  affcc* 
tion,  and  rewarded  him  ftill  more  to  his  fatisfaftibn, 
by  preparing  for  death  with  a  true  Chriftian  piety.. 
She  left  him  by  will  an  yearly  penfion  of  two  thoufand 
livres,  which  was  always  regularly  paid  him. 

No  fooncr  was  the  princefs  dead,  but  he  freed  him* 
felf  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and  retired  to 
St.  Viftor  without  a  fervant,  having,  however,  aug- 
mented his  daily  allowance  with  a  little  rice  boiled  in 
water, 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  being 

ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at  the  reftora- 

tion  of  the  academy  in  i6^,  to  be  nominated  afib* 

eiate  botanift;  not  knowing,  what  he  would  doubt* 

4cfs  have  been  pleafed  with  the  knowledge  of,  that  he 
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'  tsfAgomt;  diaed  at  eleven^   ;  k 

weatkor  wallbed  till  two  in  t  e  roju  gpodea,  vImk 
he  CTampimd  the  new  pltnts,  id  gratified  hb  ctffid 
and  ftraogeft  paffion.  Fi  t  ^  remaining  put  of  die 
day,  if  he  had  no  poor  to  ▼  ^  he  flrac  himielf  up,  | 
and  read  books  of  literature  I  h]rfict  but  diiefly  phy* 
fie,  at- the  duty  of  his  prdfd  i  required.  Thb  like- 
wife  wai  the  time  he  received  vifits,  if  any  were  piid 
hinu  He  often  ufed  tl  ex  reffion,  **  Thofe  dm 
^'  come  to  Set  me,  dor  ur ;  and  thoie  that  flsf 

^'  away,  dp  me  a  favour."  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a 
man  of  this  temper  was  not  cr  luded  with  ialutaciom: 
^lere  was  only  now  and.then  an  Antony  that  would  pay 
Paul  a  vifit. 

Among  hb  papers  was  found  a  Greek  and  Latin 
index  to  Hippocrates^  more  copious  and  cxaft  than 
that  of  Piniy  which  he  had  fimihed  only  a  year  befbie 
his  death.  Such  a  work  required  the  affiduiry  and 
patience  of  an  hermit  *• 

There  is  likewife  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept 
mthout  interruption^  for  more  than  forty  ycan»  in 
which  he  has  accurately  fet  down  the  ftate  of  the  bi- 
IOmeter  and  thermometer,  the  drynefs  and  moifture  of 
the  airy  the  variations  of  the  wind  in  the  courie  of  the 
day,  die  ram,  the  thunden^  and  even  the  fuddea 
ftormsy  in  a  very  commodious  and  concirc  method, 
which  exhibits,  in  a  little  room,  a  great  train  of  dif- 
ferent obfetVations.    What  numbers  of  fuch  remarks 

*  This  b  an  inftaoce  of  the  dirpoiicion  generally  (o  ixl  in  vriicrs 
of  lifct,  to  exalt  evetycomnioD  occurnrncc  and  a^^ion  into  wooden. 
Are  not  iadeiet  daily  written  by  men  who  neither  receire  nor  czped 
vary  loud  applanfeafiv  their  bbounf   0^.£^. 

had 
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had  efcaped  a  man  lefi  uniform  in  his  life^  and  whofe 
attention  had  been  extended  to  common  obje&s ! 

All  the  eflate  which  he  left  is  a  colle&ion  of  medals, 
another  of  herbs,  and  a  library  rated  at  two  thoufand 
crowns.  Which  make  it  evident  that  he  fpent  much 
more  upon  his  mind  than  upon  his  body. 


BURMAN. 
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PETER  BURMAN  was  born  at  Utrecht,  <■ 
the  26th  day  of  June,  i66S.  The  familv  finoo 
which  he  defcended  has  for  fcveral  gcDcratioos  pro- 
'duced  men  of  great  eminence  for  piety  and  leamiag; 
and  his'father,  who  was  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the 
univcrfity,  and  pallor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  vkis 
equally  celebrated  for  the  (Iriclncfs  of  his  life,  the  ef- 
ficacy and  orthodoxy  of  his  fcrmons,  and  the  learning 
and  perfpicuity  of  his  academical  ledures. 

From  the  afTiftance  and  inftrudion  which  fuch  a  fi- 
ther  would  doubtlcfs  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
genius  of  this  fon  not  to  have  omitted,  he  was  unhap- 
pily cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age,  being  at  that  tinie 
by  his  father's  death  thrown  entirely  under  the  care  of 
his  mother,  by  whofe  diligence,  piety,  and  prudenct^ 
his  education  was  fo  regulated,  that  he  had  fcarceljr 
any  reafon^  but  filial  tendcrnefs,  to  regret  :hc  lots  c£ 
his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  fcnt  to  the  public  fchool  nf 
Utrecht,  to  be  indruded  in  the  learned  languages ;  and 

*  FirA  printed  10  the  Gcatlcoun*!  Idagfuioc  ftf  X742. 
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it  ^il!  convejr  no  comiilcMi  iddl  of  his  cat)acity  dnd 
ibduftry  to  telitc,  that  he  had  pBfkd  thtough  the 
clalTes,  and  was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  in  his 
thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs  in  the 
firft  part  of  his  fludies  is  fo  ftupendbus^  that  though 
it  is  atteftcd  by  his  friend,  Dn  Ofterdyke,  of  whom  it 
cannot  be  rcafonably  fufpe&ed  that  he  is  himfelf  de- 
ceived, or  that  he  can  dcfire  to  deceive  others,  it  muft 
be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability,  if 
it  be  confidered,  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion pradiied  in  our  country,  where  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  higheft  genius,  and  moft  comprehenfive 
capacity,  to  be  entangled  for  ten  years,  in  thofe  thorny 
paths  of  literature,  which  Burman  is  reprefented  to 
have  paiTed  in  lefs  than  two;  and  we  muft  doubtlcfs  . 
coilfefs  the  moft  Ikilful  of  our  matters  much   excelled 
By  the  addrcfs  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or  the  abilities 
of  our  greateft  fcliolars  far  furpaflcd  by  thofe  of  Bur- 
man. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  is  nc- 
ceflary  that  admiration  ihould  give  place  to  inquiry, 
and  that  it  be  difcovered  what  proficiency  in  literature 
h  expeded  from  a  ftudent,  requcfting  to  be  admitted 
ifato  a  Dutch  univcrfity.  It  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  in 
the  imiverfities  in  foreign  countries,  they  have  profcf- 
ibrs  of  philology,  or  humanity,  whofe  employment  is 
to  inftrud  the  younger  clafles  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
languages;  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  (>udy  of  philo- 
fophy,  till  they  have  paffed  through  a  cuurfe  of  philo- 
logical leftures  and  exercifes,  to  which  in  fome  places 
two  years  are  commonly  allotted. 

Vol.  IV.  I  i  TJie 
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The  Englifli  fcheme  of  education,  which  vith  l^ 
gard  to  academical  ftudies  is  more  vigorous,  azkl  isi 
literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  lar 
other  countr)',  exa£ts  from  the  youth,  who  are  iniciited 
in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of  philological  kno^kdg^ 
fuflicient  to  qualify  them  for  lectures  in  philofophT, 
which  are  read  to  them  in  Latin,  and  to  enable  thca 
to  proceed  in  other  ftudies  without  afliftance ;  fo  that  ii 
may  be  conje&ured,  tliat  Burman,  at  his  entrance  ioto 
the  univerlity,  had  no  fuch  fkill  in  languages,  dct 
fuch  ability  of  compofition,  as  are  frec^ucntly  to  be 
met  with  in  the  higher  clalfes  of  an  Englilh  fcbool; 
nor  was  perhaps  more  than  moderately  (killed  in  Laun, 
and  taught  the  iirft  rudiments  in  Greek. 

In  the  univeriity  he  was  conmiitced  to  the  care  of 
the  learned  Gnevius,  whofc  regard  for  his  father  io- 
cliaed  him  to  fupcrintend  his  ftudies  with  nK>re  thaa 
common  attention,  which  was  foon  cunfiniied  an^i  ■> 
crcafcd  by  his  difcovcrics  of  the  c;cnius  of  his  pupil, 
and  his  obfcrviition  of  his  diligei.we. 

One  of  the  (qualities  which  ^'j:i:ributed  emincml;.  to 
qualify  Gra?vius  for  an  inftrucior  of  youth,  u  js  the  li- 
gacity  by  uiiich  he  readily  difcovered  the  pretion'.ir.int 
faculty  of  each  pupil,  and  the  peculiar  dctignatior.  Ly 
which  nature  had  allotted  hi;r.  to  .iny  Ipecics  of  iiicra- 
ture,  and  by  which  he  was  fonn  al.L*  to  determine,  tiut 
Burman  was  remark  ;My  rAlaptal  to  eblh'.il  ftudies, 
and  predicl  the  grc:-  advanees  ih^it  he  would  nuke, 
by  indullrioufly  pur;  jin^!;  the  direCiion  nf  hi^  genius. 

Animated  bv  t!..-  t:K  jur;;j;t:n*.:u  ^.f  a  tyior  fo  cele- 
brated, he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  application, 
ami,  for  feveral  \ear>,  not  <»niy  attjndwd  i!ic  lecl^ircs  of 
Grar\iu^,  but  m.iue  ufc  of  c)»cr»  othe;  o'>->ununiiv  of 

unpruvi;<- 
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^anproyement,  with  fuch  diligence,  as  might  juflly  be 

cxpiedted  to  produce  an  uncommon  proficiency. 

.   Having  thus  attained  a  fufficicnt  degree  of  claffical 

^knowledge,  to  qualify  him  for  enquiries  into  other 

iciences,  He  applied  himielf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law^ 

.  and  publilhed  a  dilFertation,  "  de  VJcefima  Haeredita- 

'  •*  tum/*  which  he  publickly  defended,  under  the  pro- 

feflbr  Van  Muyden,  with  fuch  learning  and  eloquence, 

as  procured  him  great  applaufe. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  converfation  of  other  men 
of  learning  might  be  of  ufe  towards  his  farther  im- 
-  provement,  and  rightly  judging,  that  notions  formed 
in  any  fingle  feminary  are  for  the  greateft  part  con- 
tracted and  partial;  he  went  to  Lcyden,  where  he 
iludied  philofophy  for  a  year,  under  M.  de  Voider, 
whofe  celebrity  was  fo  great,  that  the  fchools  aflSgned 
to  the  fciences,  which  it  was  his  province  to  teach, 
were  not  fufficient,  though  very  fpaciqus,  to  contain 
the  audience  that  crowded  his  Idftures,  from  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  engrolfed  by  phi- 
iofophical  difquifitions,  to  the  negledt  of  thofe  ftudies 
in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged,  and  to  which  he 
was  perhaps  by  nature  better  adapted;  for  he  attended 
at  the  fame  time  Ryckius's  explanations  of  Taci- 
tus, and  James  Gronovius's  leftures  on  the  Greek 
writers,  and  has  often  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at 
an  advanced  age,  the  affiftance  which  he  received  from 
them. 

Having  thus  pafled  a  year  at  Leyden  with  great  ad- 
Vantage,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once  more  applied 
himfelf  to  philological  ftudies,  by  the  affiftance ,  of 
Graevius,  whofe  early  hopes  of  his  genius  were  now 

I  i  a  rai^d 
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H\(ed  to  a  full  confidence  of  that  excelleiice  at  w&kb 
he  aftcn/^'ards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March  1688,  in  the  Iprentictb  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  erf*  doftor  «f 
laws;  on  which  occafion  he  publMhed  a  le^rmcd  diflena- 
tion,  '<  de  Traa&aionibus,'^  and  defended  k  wkh  \m 
iifual  eloquence,  learnings  and  fuccefi. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from  harrix^ 
upon  Burman  that  effeft  which  has  been  tao  often  ob- 
Served  to  be  produced  in  others,  who,  having  in  thd: 
ciwn  <kpinh>n  no  higher  objeft  of  ambition,  have  ebpM 
into  idlcnefs  and  fccurity,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  chdr 
lives  in  a  lazy  enjoyment  of  their  academical  dignities. 
^rman  afpired  to  farther  improvements,  and,  noc  taat 
Bed  with  the  opportunities  of  literar)'  converiatkB 
^hich  Utrecht  afforded,  travtiUed  into  Switzerland  aoi 
Germany,  where  he  gained  an  increafc  both  of  fan-.: 
and  learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excurfion,  he  engaged  inrr.r 
pratlice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  fevcrol  caufcs  w:*H 
fucfa  reputation,  as  might  be  hoped  by  a  man  who  had 
joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  emlKMifhn^cn?r 
of  polite  literature,  and  the  ftrift  ratiocination  of  true 
philoTophy,  and  who  was  able  to  employ  on  c\  ct>-  oc- 
cafion the  graces  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  argu- 
mentation. 

While  Burman  was  haftening  to  high  reputation  b 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  to  thofe  riches  and  honours 
which  always  follow  it,  he  was  lummoncd  in  1691,  lu 
the  magiftrates  of  Utrecht,  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
collector  of  the  renths,  an  office  in  that  place  of  greu: 
honour,  and  which  he  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof  of 
their  confidence  and  eftecin. 
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While  he  was  engaged  in  this  employment,  he  mar* 
ried  Eve  Clotterfaoke,  a  young  lady  of  a  good  family, 
and  uncommon  genius  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children,  of  which  eight  died  young ;  and  only 
two  fpns,  Francis  and  Cafpar,  lived  to  confole  their 
mother  for  their  father*s  death. 

Neither  public  bufinefs,  nor  domeflick  cares,  de« 
tained  Burman  from  the  proiecution  of  his  literary  en- 
quiries; by  which  he  fo  much  eiideared  himfelf  to 
Gra^vius,  that  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  the  re- 
gard of  the  univeriity  of  Utrecht,  and  accordingly,  in 
1696,  was  chofen  profeilbr  of  eloquence  and  hiftory, 
to  which  was  added,  after  (bme  time,  the  profelforihip 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards  that  of  poll* 
ticks;  fo  various  did  they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  fp 
£Xten(ive  his  knowledge* 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he  pro- 
nounced  an  oration  upon  eloquence  and  poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of  difplay^ 
ing  his  learning,  he  arofe,  in  a  Ihort  time,  to  a  high 
reputation,  of  which  the  great  number  of  his  auditors 
was  a  fufficient  proof,  and  which  the  proficiency 
of  his  pupils  fhewed  not  to  be  accidental  or  unde- 
ferved. 

In  1 7 14  he  formed  a  refolution  of  vifiting  Paris^ 
not  only  for  the  fake  of  conferring  in  perfon,  upon 
queftions  of  literature,  with  the  learned  men  of  that 
place,  and  of  gratifying  his  curiofity  with  a  more  fa- 
miliar knowledge  of  thofe  writers  whofe  works  he  ad- 
mired, but  with  a  view  more  important,  of  vifiting 
the  libraries,  and  making  thofe  enquiries  which  might 
be  of  advantage  to  his  darling  ftudy. 

I  i  3  The 
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The  vacation  of  the  univerfity  allowed  him  :o  fit 
at  Paris  but  fix  weeks,  which  he  employed  with  fc 
much  dexterity  and  induftry,  that  he  had  fearched  tbc 
principal  libraries,  collated  a  great  numl^er  of  nur.' 
icripts  and  printed  copies,  and  brought  back  a  grti* 
treafure  of  curious  obfervations. 

In  this  vitit  to  Paris  he  contrafted  an  acquainrincf, 
among  oth^r  learned  men,  with  the  celebrated  father 
Montfaucon;  with  whom  he  converfed,  at  his  firft  in- 
terview, with  no  other  charaftcr  than  that  of  a  tra-.d- 
ier;  but,  their  difcourfc  turning  upon  ardent  lcim;ri|. 
the  ftranger  foon  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  artainmrct!, 
that  Montfaucon  declared  him  a  ver)'  uncommon  rn- 
yeller;  and  confeffcd  his  curiollty  to  know  his  na,T.c; 
which  he  no  fooner  heard,  than  he  rofe  from  his  f.r, 
a!id,  embracing  him  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  exprcifJ 
his  fatisfaftion  r»t  havinp;  Ccn  the  ninn  uliof;  pri  '.  • 
tions  of  various  kinds  h.-  li;:J  io  ofrcri  prailcii  ;  z"  u  . 
a  real  proof  of  hi5  regard,  oHlred  not  only  t(»  r:^:.  . 
him  an  immediate  admiilion  to  all  the  lihrarieN  of  !^-:-, 
but  to  thofe  In  remoter  [provinces,  v. hich  are  P(>r  .:.-  - 
rally  open  to  ftrnngers,  and  undertook  to  cafe  :I.^-  .  - 
pcnccs  of  his  journey  by  pnKuring  him  entertain*::.:.; 
in  all  monarteries  of  his  orcier. 

This  favour  I)urnrm  was  hindered  fri>m  arrjj^vrj, 
by  the  neceiTity  of  returning  to  Utrecht  at  rhv  uf^-l 
time  of  beginning  a  new  e^.'urfe  of  Icclures,  to  Mhich 
there  was  al^/ays  lo  i^rear  a  roncourfe  of  th::kn:-,  i^ 
much  increafed  the  dignity  and  fame  of  the  univcr::ry 
in  which  he  taught. 

i  fe  had  already  cxtende!,  todlftant  part^,  ]v.>  r.-p  :- 
tatii^n  fur  kno'vLdfv  of  ancient  hiftorv  l>v  a  x^\\r\: 
**  dc  Vccti^alibus  Populi  Romani,*'  on   the   rc\cnu.> 
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<6f  the  Romans ;  and  for  his  Ikill  in  Greek  learning, 
and  in  an6ient  coins,  by  a  traft  called  "  Jupiter  Ful- 
**  gurator;**  and  after  his  return  from  Paris,  he  pub- 
Jiflied  ^'  Phsedrus,"  firft  with  the  notes  of  various  com- 
mentatorsy  and  afterwards  with  his  own.  He  printed 
many  poems,  and  made  many  orations  upon  different 
fubjeflts,  and  procured  an  impreflion  of  th^  epiftles  of 
Gudius  and  San^vius. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  profeflbrfhips  of 
hiftory,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  language,  became 
vacant  at  Leyden,  by  the  death  of  Perizonius,  which 
Burman's  reputation  incited  the  curators  of  the  univer- 
fity  to  offer  him  upon  very  generov  >  terms,  and  which, 
after  fome  druggies  with  his  fcndncfs  for  bis  native 
place,  his  friends,  and  his  colleagues,  l;e  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept,  finding  the  folici tar  ions  from 
Leyden  warm  and  urgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht, 
though  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  him,  }^et  not  zea- 
lous enough  for  the  honour  arid  advantage  of  their 
univ^rfity,  to  en4eavour  to  detain  him  by  great  libe- 
rality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  profefforfhip,  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pronounced  an 
oration  upon  the  duty  and  oftice  of  a  profeffor  of 
polite  literature;  "  De  publici  humanioris  Difciplinaj 
^^  profefforis  proprio  officio  et  munere."  And  ihewed 
by  the  ufefulnefs  and  perfpicuity  of  his  leftures,  that 
he  was  not  confined  to  fpeculative  notions  on  that  fub- 
jeA,  having  a  very  happy  method  of  accommodat- 
ing his  inftruftions  to  the  different  abilities  and  attain- 
ments of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  fuffcr  the  publick  duties  of  this  ftation 
to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  labours 

I  i  4  of 
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of  a  diiferent  kind;  for^  beiides  many  poems  and  m- 
xioos  which  he  recited  on  diflferent  occafions,  he  wnrc 
feveral  prefaces  to  the  works  of  others,  and  publiikd 
many  ufeful  editions  of  the  beft  LatiD  writers,  wia 
large  collections  of  notes  from  various  commeca- 
tors. 

He  was  twice  reAor,  or  chief  governor  of  the  ua- 
vcrfity,  and  difcharged  that  important  otEcc  with  cqul 
equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his  conduct  in  cvcri 
flat  ion  fo  much  eftccm,  that  when  the  profeflbrlbip  c« 
hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces  became  vacant,  it  was 
conferred  on  him,  as  an  addition  to  his  honoun  aaj 
revenues,  which  he  might  juftly  claim;  and  afiet- 
wards,  as  a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  their  regard, 
and  a  teftimony  that  his  repuution  was  ftill  increafuf , 
they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an  ofHce  which  was  the 
more  acceptable  to  him,  as  it  united  his  bullnefs  with 
his  pleafure,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  at  the  la.T^ 
time  of  fuperintcnding  the  library,  and  carrying  on  hii 
fiuciics. 

Such  was  the  courfc  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old  agf, 
leaving  off  his  prafticc  of  walking  and  other  exerciiVs 
he  began  to  be  afflifted  with  the  fcurvy,  which  liilCv*- 
vered  itfelf  by  ver}'  tormenting  fymptoms  of  various 
kinds;  fometimes  difturbing  hi^  head  with  vcrtigoj, 
fometimcs  caufing  faintnefs  in  his  limbs,  and  fon:c- 
times  attacking  his  legs  with  anguiih  fo  excruciating, 
that  all  his  vigour  was  dcllroyed,  and  the  power  oC 
walking  entirely  taken  away,  till  at  length  his  left  foot 
became  motionlefs.     The  violence  uf  his  pain   pro- 
duced  irregular  fevers,  deprived  himof  rcfl,  and  en- 
tirely debilitated  his  whole  frame. 

This 
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qrWs  ?POnfiP?««  ^ifp^^  1»?  borp,  phoijgl}  pot  urifUr 
at  foipc  degree  of  ifngatjence^  ypt  withput  S|py  u«bg: 
SroiPf  flr  >rf»flfi^^  dffpftn4«^cy,  wd  applied  tijmfpif 
1  the  int(:rm}^oif  of  his  p^ifis  tp  ^pek  tor  cQmfojrt  i{) 
^dutijtjsfif  religion. 

While  te  lay  in  this  ftate  of  mifery  he  received  ax( 
cpo>}pt  9f  |he  prpfjifitiqn  qf  two  of  his  grandfpns,  {uid 
catajpffiie  of  the  king  of  Fraficp's  library,  prefepted 
>  li|ni  py  thp  potpmijind  of  the  king  hirpfelf,  and  ex- 
rp^pd  iprpe  fatisfadion  on  9U  thele  occafions ;  buf 
^n  diyprted  his  thoughts  to  the  more  imppr|:ant  con? 
dprati^n  pf  his  eternal  (late,  into  which  he  pafled 
p  t|^p  jift  pf  March  1741,  in  jhe  ^3d  yev  pf  his 

f^e  was  a  man  of  moderate  flature,  of  great  flrengti^ 
pd  ga|yity,  which  he  preferycd  by  temperate  diet, 
fkhput  medical  exa^efs^  and  by  allotting  proporr 
ions  of  his  time  to  relaxation  and  amufement,  not: 
aJSTering  his  (hidies  to  exhaud  his  ftrengtih^  but  re- 
[eying  them  by  frequent  intermiffipns;  a  pradtice  con- 
iftcnt  with  the  mod  exemplary  diligence,  and  whiclj 
le  that  omits  will  find  at  laft,  that  time  may  be  loft, 
i]fe  money,  by  upfeaibnable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and  fpme- 
imes  gave  ^ay  fo  far  to  his  temper,  naturally  fati- 
ical,  that  he  ^rew  upon  himfelf  the  ill-will  of  tbpfe 
rhp  had  beep  unfortunately  the  fubjeds  of  his  minh; 
fi^t  /cnemjes  fp  provoked  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
egard  or  to  pacify ;  for  he  was  fier}',  but  not  mali- 
lous,  difdained  diij^mulation,  and  in  his  gay  or  feri- 
fus  hours  preferved  ^  fettled  deteftation  of  faliehood. 
io  that  he  was  an  open  and  undifguifed  friend  or 

enemy. 
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enemy,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  Iz* 
terers,  but  fo  judicious  in  the  choice  of  fricDds, 
and  fo  conftant  in  his  affe£tion  to  them,  that  xbdk^ 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  familiarity  b  hj 
yoxithy  had  for  the  greatefl  part  his  confluence  id  bis 
old  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  enabled 
him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  Learning,  mcrr 
chiefly  employed,  as  his  flation  required,  on  po!::c 
literature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very  uncomiLoa 
knowledge,  whi^h,  however,  appears  rather  from  ju- 
dicious compilations  than  original  produ<flions.  His 
ilyle  is  lively  and  mafculine,  but  not  without  harlhoefs 
^nd  conftraint,  nor,  perhaps,  always  poliihed  f*  rhit 
purity  which  fomc  writers  have  attained.  He  w  a$  ir 
leaft  inftrumental  to  the  inftruAion  of  mankind,  by 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  perfirnir'nccs,  whi:h 
lay  negledbcd  by  the  grcatcft  part  of  the  learned  \vi>:Ii; 
and,  if  reputation  be  eftimated  by  ufefulncfs,  he  T.iy 
claim  a  higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  Thia 
Ibmc  others  of  happier  elocution,  or  more  vigc:«'Ui 
imagination. 

The  malice  or  fufpicion  of  th<Jfc  who  cither  liij 
not  know,  or  did  not  lave  him,  had  given  rife  to  fn:: 
doubts  about  his  religion,  which  he  took  an  opjv-- 
tunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  l)y  a  vulur'ir* 
declaration  of  his  faith,  his  hojK-  of  cverja:ling 
fiilvation  from  the  revealed  promifes  of  God,  and  his 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  our  Ro.lce!ner,  of  the  t:r.- 
cerlry  of  which  declaration  his  whole  behaviour  in  his 
luijg  illnefs  was  an  inconteftable  proof;  and  he  c  -:- 

eluded 
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eluded  his  life,  which  had  been  illuflrlous  for  many 
yLrtues,  by  exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety .^ 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
complete  catalogue :  he  publifhed, 

"  Quinfilianus/*  2  vols.  4to.  ^ 

"  Valerius  Flaccus,"  I  Cum  notis 

"  Ovidius,"  3  vols.  4to.  *  Variorum, 

f^  P^tse  Lfitini  Minores,^*  2  vpJs.  4to,  - 

f^  Buchanani  Opera,*'  2  vols.  4to, 
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THOMAS  SYDENHAM  wis  bora  in  the 
1624,  at  Winford  Eagle  in  Dorfetlhirey  what 
his  father  William  Sydenham^  Efq.  bad  a  large  for- 
tune. Under  whofe  care  he  was  educated,  or  in  wbi 
manner  he  palled  h«s  childhood,  whether  be  made  any 
early  difcoveries  of  a  genius  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  or  gave  any  prefages  of  his  fii-ure 
eminence  in  medicine,  no  information  is  to  be  obtained 
We  muft  therefore  rcprcfs  that  curiofity  which  would 
naturally  incline  us  to  watch  the  firft  attempts  of  ib 
vigorous  a  mind,  to  purfue  it  in  its  chlldiih  enquiries, 
and  Qst  it  flruggling  with  niftic  prejudices,  breaking 
on  trifling  occalions  the  (hackles  of  credulity,  and  giv- 
ing proofs,  in  its  cafual  excurfions,  that  it  was  formed 
to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  prefcription,  and  difpel  the 
phantoms  of  hypothefis. 

Ihat  the  ftrength  of  Sydenham's  underftanding,  the 
accuracy  of  his  difcernment,  and  ardour  of  his  curiolitv, 
might  have  been  remarked  from  his  infancy  by  a  dili- 
gent obfcrver,  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt.     For  there 

♦  Originally  prefixed  to  ihc  New  Tranflation  of  Dr.  SjdenhamU 
Worki,  by]cjhab\\an,  M.D.  q(  Kt:«s.^tUAinScaffoidiliirr,  1741. 
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Is  no  inftance  of  any  mah^whofehlftoryhas  bech  minute* 
ly  related,  that  did  not  in  every  part  of  life  difcovcr 
the  fame  proporticHi  of  intelle&ual  vigour ;  but  it  halt 
been  the  lot  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  have  ex- 
celled in  fcience,  to  be  known  only  by  their  own  writ- 
ings, and  td  have  left  behind  them  no  remembrance  cF 
their  domeftic  life,  or  private  tranfadtions,  or  only  fuch 
memorials  of  particular  paflages  as  are,  on  certain  occa- 
fions,  neceflarily  recorded  in  public  regifters. 

From  thefe  it  is  difcovered,  that  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, in  1642,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of  Magdialen- 
Hall  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  probable  that  he  con- 
tinued long ;  for  he  informs  us  himfelf,  that  he  wa!i 
4irich-held  from  the  univerfity  by  the  commencement 
of  the  war ;  nor  is  it  known  in  what  ftate  of  life  he  en- 
gaged, or  where  he  refided  during  that  long  feries  of 
publick  commotion.  It  is  indeed  reported,  that  he 
had  a  commifRon  in  the  king's  army,  but  no  particula/ 
account  is  given  of  his  military  conduct ;  nor  are  we 
told  what  rank  he  obtained  when  he  entered  into  the 
army,  or  when,  or  on  what  occafion,  he  retired  from  it. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  Upon 
him  the  profeffion  of  arms,  he  fpent  but  few  years  in 
the  camp;  for  in  1648  he  obtained  at  Oxford  the 
degree  of  batchelor  of  phyfick,  for  which,  as  fome  me- 
dicinal knowledge  is  neceffary,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  he  fpcnt  fome  time  in  qualifying  himfelf. 

His  application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfick  was,  as  he 
himfelf  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Cox,  a  phyfician  eminent  at  that  time  in  Lon- 
don, who  in  fome  ficknefs  prefcribed  to  his  brother, 
and,  attending  him  frequently  on  that  occafion,  enquired 
of  him  what  profel&on  he  defigned  to  follow.    The 

young 
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young  man  anfwering  that  he  was  undetermiocc,  *^ 
Dodkor  recommended  phyfick  to  him,  on  what  accu;;^:, 
or  with  what  arguments,  it  is  not  related  ;  but  his  p^:- 
fuafions  were  fo  effeAual,  that  Sydenham  dcrcnr.uiai 
to  follow  his  advice,  and  retired  to  Oxford  for  W:\l:z 
and  opportunity  to  purfue  his  fludies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  converfation  muft  have  L:> 
peiled  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in  phv:■:;^ 
becaufe  he  himfelf  fixes  it  in  the  interval  of  his  abler:* 
from  the  univerlity,  a  circumftance  which  will  er.i  '. 
us  to  confute  many  falfe  reports  relating  to  Dr.  S\  jt-- 
ham,  which  have  been  confidently  inculcated,  arc  i-u- 
piicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  that  he  \*-as  made  a  ph  • 
fician  by  accident  and  neceflity,  and  Sir  Richard  Blicl- 
more  reports  in  plain  terms  [^Pi^fdce  to  bis  Jicsu'c  .-n 
the  SmalUPox]^  that  he  engaged  in  praclice  wit  hour  asr 
preparatory  ftudy,  or  previous  knowledge,  of  the  t  - 
dicinal  fciences  ;  and  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  c^:- 
fultcd  by  him  what  books  he  ihould  re.:u  to  (juiilir  i. 
for  the  fame  profelfion,  he  reconimv-nvLLl  Don  Q^:  v  ••.. 

That  he  recommended  DonQuixotL^  ti»  lil  uk::.^-.. 
we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt ;  but  rhe  relaur  ib  hiiiv..  .. 
by  that  fclf-love  which  da/./.les  all  ir.unlvinJ  t\.:'..  ^  :- 
covering,  that  he  might  intend  a  fail  re  very  iiirTL-.r/ 
from  a  general  cenfure  of  all  the  ancient   anJ.    r:.«^!. 
writers  on  medicine,   lince  he  n'li-i^hi  perh.ip%  :r,..i:-.,  ^. 
ther  ferioully  or  in  jell,  to  intinuate,  that    liLtk:.  :. 
was  not  adapted  by  n:»rure  to  the  Audy  of  ph\  :;c,   a  J 
that,  whether  he  fliould  re.id  Cervanu^  or  1  !ii.>i>oeM-.-, 
he  would   be    equalK    un.iualificd   t'^r   pracrjt.'.    ^  u 
ccjually  unfucccfsful  in  it. 

Whatfoever  was  his  meaning,   norhin;^  is  rr.ore  c   ' 
dent,  than  that  it  wa:>  a  trunfien:  iallv  of  an  imagini:;i..i 
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liTarmed  with  gaiety,  or  the  negligent  effufion  of  a  mind 
intent  on  fome  other  employment,  and  in  hafte  to  dif- 
mifs  a  troublefome  intruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sy- 
denham did  not  think  it  impoffible  to  write  ufefuUy 
on  medicme,  becaufe  he  has  himfelf  written  upon  it; 
■  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  fo  far, 
as  to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the  fame 
qualifications  befides  himfelf.  He  could  not  but 
know  that  he  rather  reftored  than  invented  moft  of  his 
principles,  and  therefore  could  not  but  acknowledge 
the  value  of  thofe  writers  whofe  dodtrines  he  adopted 
and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  phyfic  without 
any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or  knowledge  of  the 
opinions  or  precepts  of  former  writers,  is  undoubtedly 
fialfe  ;  for  he  declares,  that  after  he  had,  in  purfuance 
of  his  converfation  with  Dn  Cox,  determined  upon  the 
profeflion  of  phyfick,  he  applied  him/elfin  earneft  to  it^ 
and  /pent  feveral  years  in  the  univerftty  [aliquot  annos 
in  academica  palaftra],  before  he  began  to  pradife  in 
London. 

Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  the  opportunites  of  know- 
ledge which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled  to  Mont- 
pellier,  as  Default  relates  [^Dijfertaiion  on  Conjumptions]^ 
in  queft  of  farther  information ;  Montpellier  being  at 
that  time  the  moft  celebrated  fchool  of  phyfick  :  fo  far 
was  Sydenham  from  any  contempt  of  academical  infti- 
tutions,  and  fo  far  from  thinking  it  reafonable  to  learn 
phyfick  by  experiments  alone,  which  muft  neceffarily 
be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the  moft  zea- 
lous advocate  for  regular  education  ?  What  can  be  ex- 
pe&ed  from  the  moft  cautious  and  moft  induftrious 

ftudent. 
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enquiry,  it  will  be  eafily  difcovered  how  much  the  in-* 
tereft.of  multitudes  was  engaged  in  the  produftion  and 
continuance  of  this  ofiinion,  and  how  cheaply  thofe,  of 
whom  it  was  known  that  they  pradtifed  phyfick  before 
they  ftudied  it,  might  fatisfy  themfelves  and  others 
with  the  example  of  the  illuflrious  Sydenham, 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  ufeful  to  pub* 
liih  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man>  that  pride, 
temerity,  and  idlenefs  may  be  deprived  of  that  patron-* 
»ge  which  they  have  enjoyed  too  long ;  that  life  may  be 
fecuredfrom  the  dangerous  expefiments  of  the  ignorant 
and  prefumptuous ;  and  that  thofe,  who  ihall  hereafter 
aflume  the  important  province  of  fuperintending  the 
health  of  others,  may  learn  from  this  great  mailer  of 
the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  eminence 
.and  fuccefs  are  labour  and  ftudy. 

From  thefe  falfe  reports  it  is  probable  that  another 
arofe,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with  equal  cer- 
tainty confuted,  it  does  not  appear  that  entire  credit 
ought  to  be  given.  The  acquifition  of  a  Latin  ftyle 
did  not  feem  confiftent  with  the  manner  of  life  imputed 
to  him ;  nor  was  it  probable,  that  he,  who  had  fo  dili- 
gently cultivated  the  ornamental  parts  of  general  litera- 
ture, would  have  negleAed  the  efTential  fhidies  of  hi» 
own  profeffion.  Thofe  therefore  who  were  determined, 
at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their  own  party, 
and  reprefent  him  equally  ignorant  and  daring  with 
themfelves,  denied  him  the  credit  of  writing  his  own 
works  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  publifhed, 
and  afferted,  but  without  proof,  that  they  were  com- 
pofed  by  him  in  Englifh,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
Dr.  Mapletoft. 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was  familiar  with 
him  during  the   whole  time  in  which  thefe  feveral 
Vol.  IV.  Kk  xx^-^v&K^ 
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which  he  was  fubjeft  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  «d1 
which  was  afterwards  accompanied  with  the  fioat  ia 
the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  confequence,  liooix- 
urine. 

Thefe  were  diftempers  which  even  the  art  of  Sjdea- 
ham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a  p«rfD&  cvt, 
but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able  by  bis  precepts  u 
inftru&  us  to  removif,  he  has,  at  leaft,  by  his  exampk 
taught  us  to  bear ;  for  he  never  betrayed  any  indrctffr 
impatience,  or  unmanly  dejedion,  under  his  tormass, 
but  fupported  himfelf  by  the  refle&ions  of  philofoph^, 
and  the  confolations  of  religion,  and  in  every  intern! 
of  eaie  applied  himfelf  to  the  aflifhnce  of  others  wA 
hb  ufuai  affiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  ufefully  employed,  he  died  at  his 
houfe  ih  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December,  16S9, 
and  Was  buried  in  the  aiile,  near  the  (buth  door,  of  che 
church  of  St.  James  in  Wcftminfter. 

What  was  his  charaftcr,  as  a  phyfician,  appean 
from  the  treatifes  which  he  has  left,  which  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  epitomifc  or  tranfcribe ;  and  from  them  it 
may  likewife  be  collected,  that  his  (kill  in  phytic  mis 
not  his  highcft  excellence ;  that  his  whole  charadcr 
was  amiable ;  that  his  chief  view  was  the  benefit  cf 
mankind,  and  the  chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will 
of  God,  whom  he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  be- 
coming the  mod  enlightened  and  mod  penetrating 
mind.  He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and  communica* 
tive,  fincere,  and  religious;  qualities,  which  it  were 
happy  if  they  could  copy  from  him,  who  emulate  his 
knowledge,  and  imiute  his  methods. 
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THERE  IS  always  this  advantage  in  contending 
with  illuftrious  advcrfaries,  that  the  combatant 
is  equally  immortalized  by  conqueft  or  defeat.  He 
that  dies  by  the  fword  of  a  hero  will  always  be  men- 
tioned when  the  ads  of  his  enemy  are  mentioned. 
The  man,  of  whofe  life  the  following  account  is  of- 
fered to  the  publick,  was  indeed  eminent  among  his 
own  party,  and  had  qualities,  which,  employed  in  a 
good  caufe,  would  have  given  him  fome  claim  to  dif* 
tindion;  but  no  one  is  now  fo  much  blinded  with 
bigotry,  as  to  imagine  him  equal  either  to  Hammond 
or  Chillingworth ;  nor  would  his  memory,  perhaps, 
have  been  preferved,  had  he  not,  by  being  conjoined 
with  illuftrious  names,  become  the  objeft  of  publick 
curiofity. 

Francis  Cheynel  was  born  in  1 608  at  Oxford  -f, 
where  his  father  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who  had  been  fel- 
low of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  pra^ifed  phyfick  with 
great  reputation.  He  was  .educated  in  one  of  the  gram- 
ma^r  fchools  of  his  native  city,  and  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1623  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity, 

♦  Firft  printed  in  The  Student,  1751. 
+  Vide  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.    Ori^.  RdU. 
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It  is  probable  that  he  loft  his  filthcr  when  he  wis  vry 
young ;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1 029  his  mother  h*i 
married  Dr.  Abbot,  biftiop  of  Sali{bur)',  whom  ihe  hid 
likewife  buried.  From  this  marriage  he  received  gro: 
advantage ;  for  his  mother  being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brea, 
then  warden  of  Merton  college,  exerted  her  intereft  fi> 
vigorouily,  that  he  was  admitted  there  a  probatioDcr, 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowfliip  *. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  he  was 
admitted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England,  anc^held  a  curacy  near  Oxford,  together 
with  his  fellowlhip.  He  continued  in  his  college  dH 
he  was  qualified  by  his  years  of  refidencc  for  the  degm 
o  '^atchelor  of  divinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take 
in  1 64 1,  but  was  denied  his  grace -f*,  for  difputiif 
concerning  predeftination,  contrary  to  the  king's  in- 
junctions. 

This  refufal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  account  of  Mr.  Cbillingwonh  :  *•  Do 
*^  not  conceive  that  I  fnatch  up  my  pen  in  an  angry 
**  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous  ^  it,  and  ealc 
**  my  overburdened  fplcen  ;  no,  no,  I  have  almoft  for- 
**  got  the  vifitation  of  Merton  college,  and  the  denial 
**  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my  houfe,  and  little 
•*  librarj' :  I  know  when,  and  where,  and  of  whom,  to 
**  demand  fatisfaftion  for  all  thefe  injuries  and  indig- 
*^  nities.  I  have  learnt  centum  plagas  Spar  tana  imp/. 
*'  Utafe  conc^quere.  I  have  not  learnt  how  to  plunder 
"  others  of  goods,  or  living,  and  make  mylelf  amends 
**  by  force  of  arms.     I  will  not  take  a  living  which 

belonged  to  any  civil,  ftudious,   learned  delinquent; 

•  Wdt  V/ood'f  Ath.  Ox.    Or^.  BJit. 

t  \  idc  Wood'i  liiii.  Univ.  Ox.    Oi^.  BJtt. 
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^*  unlefs  it  be  the  much  neglcftcd  commendam  of  fome 
*^  lordly  prelate,  condemned  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
**  land,  and  the  higheft  court  of  the  kingdoni,  for  fome 
"  offence  of  the  firft  magnitude." 

It  is  obfervable,  that  he  declares  himfelf  |o  have  al- 
moft  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though  he  re- 
counts them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony,  which  is 
no  proof  that  the  impreffion  is  much  weakened ;  and 
infmuates  his  defign  of  demanding,  at  a  proper  time, 
latisfadlion  for  them. 

Thefe  vexations  were  the  confeqi^ence,  rather,  of 
the  abufe  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it ;  no  one  tliat 
reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was  turbulent,  obfti- 
nate,  and  petulant,  and  ready  to  inflrudt  his  fuperiors, 
when  he  moft  needed  inftrudtion  from  them.  What- 
ever he  believed  (and  the  warmth  oi  his  imagination 
naturally  made  him  precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions) 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  profefs ;  and  what  he 
profeffed  he  was  ready  to  defend,  without  that  mo- 
defty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally  neceflary, 
and  which,  though  it  was  not  agreeable  to  Mr.  Chey- 
ncl's  temper,  and  therefore  readily  condemned  by  him, 
is  a  very  ufeful  aflbciate  to  truth,  and  often  introduces 
her  by  degrees,  where  Ihe  never  could  have  forced  her 
way  by  argument  or  declamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  inconvenient  and 
offenfive  in  any  fociety,  but  in  a  place  of  education  is 
leaft  to  be  tolerated  ;  for,  as  authority  is  neceflary  to  in- 
ftru&ion,  whoever  endeavours  to  deftroy  fubordination, 
by  weakening  that  reverence  which  is  claimed  by  thofe 
to  whom  the  guardianlhip  of  youth  is  committed  by 
their  country,  defeats  at  once  the  inftitution ;  and  may 
be  juftly  driven  from  a  fociety,  by  which  he  thinks 

K  k  4  himfelf 
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tumfetf  toawUetobegovernedytiidiii  ifaeiiM 
*  young  to  tetdi,  and  too  opimomrive  to  letnu 
-  This  mty  be  readily  fuppoicd  te  have  boen  the  ok 
of  Cheyxiel ;  and  I  know  not  how  tho(e  can  be  Vbamk 
lor  ceciiiri]^  his  condu&j  or'punUhing  his  dikkt^ 
dience,  whdliad  a  right  to  ^vtm  him,  and  who  mig^ 
cenaiidy'  aft  with  equal  fihcerity,  and  with  greater 
knowledge.  .      .    .*  . 

Widi.r^pud  to  the  vifitation  oCMerton  college,  ik 
account  is  equally  bbfcure,    Vifiton  are  wdl  Imown  ta 
be  generally  cajled  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  coDcges, 
when  the'  members  difiigree  with  their  head,  or  wick 
one  anotW;  and' the  temt)er  that  Dr.  Cheynd  JSS^ 
.  te^vers  will  eafily  incline  his  readers  t6  fufpeA  that  k 
could  toot'  long  live  in'  any  place  without  finding  Iboe 
dccttfioif  for  debate;  nor  debate  any  queftion  wichodi 
cirrying  his  oppodtion  to  fuch  a  length  as  Ynight  make 
i  moderator  ncceflary.     Whether  this  was  his  comiuct 
kt  Mertoh,  or  whether  an  ap|)eal  to  the  vi/itor4  au- 
thority was  made  by  him,  or  his  advefiarics,  or  any 
6ther  member  of  the  college,  is'  not  to  be  known  ;  it 
a(>pears  only,  that  there  was  a  vilitation,  that  he  fuf- 
fered  by  it,  and  refentcd  his  puniihment. 
~   He  was  afterwards  prefcnted  to  a  living  of  gmt 
value,  near  Banbury,  where  he  had  ibme  di/putc  widi 
archbiihop  Laud.    Of  this  difpute  I  have  found  no  par- 
ticular account.'   Cahmy  only  fays  he  hitd  a  ruffle  with 
bilhop  Laud,  while  at  his  height. 

Had  Chcynel  been  equal  to  his  adverfary  in  great* 
nefs  and  learning,  it  had  n6t  been  eafy  to  have  found 
either  a  more  proper  oppoAte ;  for  they  were  both,  to 
the  laft  degree,  zealous,  adive,  and  peninacious,  and 
would  have  afforded  mankind  a  fpeftacle  of  rdblurioii 

•    •  «< 
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and  boldncfs  not  often  to  be  fcen.  But  the  amufcmcnt 
of  beholding  the  ftruggle  would  hardly  have  been 
without  danger,  as  they  were  too  fiery  not  to  have 
communicated  their  heat,  though  it  (hould  have  pro- 
duced a  conflagration  of  their  country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation  was 
engaged  in  the  controverfy  about  the  rights  of  the 
church,  and  neceflity  of  eptfcopacy,  he  declared  him- 
felf  a  prelbyterian,  and  an  enemy  to  bifhops,  liturgies, 
ceremonies,  and  was  coiifidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
learned  and  acute  of  his  party  ;  for,  having  fpent  much 
of  his  life  in  a  cpUege,  it '  cannot  be'  doubted  that  he 
had  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  books,  which  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  temper  enabled  him  often  to  difplay, 
when  a  more  timorous  man  would  haye  been  filent, 
though  in  learning  not  his'inferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  confc- 
quence  of  his  principles,  declared  himfelf  for  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and'  as  he  appears  to  have  Held  it  as  a  firft  prin- 
ciple, that  all  great  and  noble  fpiirits  abhor  neutrality, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  exerted  himfelf  to  gain 
profelytes,  and  to  promote  the  intereft  of  that  party 
^hich  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  efpoufe.  Thefe 
endeavours  were  To*  much  regarded  by  the  parliament, 
that,  having'taken  the  covenant,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  aflfembly  of  divines,  who  were  to  meet  at  Weft- 
tninfter  for  the  fettlement  of  the  new  difcipline. 

Thi&  diftiiDftion  drew  neceflarily  upon  hiih  the  hatred 
of  the  cavalier^  ;  and  his  living  being  not  far  diftant 
from  the  king's  head-quarters,  he  received  a  vifit  from 
fome  of  the  troops,  who,  as  he  affirms,  plundered  his 
iunife,  ^  drove  him  from  it.  His  living,  which 
iffzs^  I  fuppofe,  con^dered  as  forfeited  by  his  ab&nce 
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(though  he  was  not  fuffered  to  continue  upon  tt),  vs 
given  to  a  clergyman,  of  whom  he  fays,  that  he  wctii 
become  a  ftagc  better  than  a  pulpit ;  a  cenfare  chichi 
can  neither  confute  nor  admit,  becaufe  I  have  noi  d  f- 
covered  who  was  his  fucccffor.  He  then  retiree  r'x 
SuffcXy  to  exercife  his  miniftry  among  his  friend>,  la 
a  place  where,  as  he  obfervcs,  there  had  been  l;:ilc  t' 
the  power  of  religion  either  known  or  pradi fed.  As 
no  reafon  can  be  given  why  the  inhabitants  of  Suffirx 
ihould  have  lefs  knowledge  or  virtue  than  thofc  u 
other  places,  it  may  be  fufpedted  that  he  means  nothizg 
more  than  a  place  where  the  prelbytcrian  difciplxne  or 
principles  had  never  been  received.  We  now  obfcne, 
that  the  Methodifts,  where  they  fcatter  their  opinions, 
rcprcfcnt  themfelvcs  as  preaching  the  gi)fpcl  to  un- 
converted nations;  and  enthufiafts  of  all  kinds  hire 
been  inclined  to  difguife  their  particular  tenets  uith 
pompous  appellations,  and  to  imagine  themfelvcs  ihr 
great  inftrumcnts  of  falvation  :  yet  it  mull  In:  a.rv- 
felfed  that  all  places  are  not  equally  enlightened  ;  thar 
in  the  mod  civilized  nations  there  are  manv  corners 
which  may  be  called  barbarous,  where  ncith;.r  polite^ 
paefs,  nor  religion,  nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have 
yet  been  cultivated ;  and  it  is  likcwifc  certain,  thit 
the  inliabitants  of  Sullex  have  been  fometimcs  men- 
ti6ned  as  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  Suflcx  he  went  often  to  I^ndon,  where,  in 
1643,  be  preaclicd  three  times  before  the  parliament ; 
tnd,  returning  in  November  to  Colchefler,  to  keep  the 
monthly  fad  there,  as  was  his  cuftom,  he  obtained  a 
convoy  of  fixtcen  foldiers,  whofe  bravery  or  good  for- 
tune was  fuch,  that  they  faced  and  put  to  flight  more 
\hw  Vfio  hundred  of  the  king's  forces. 

In 
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In  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  Chillingworth  in  the 
hands  of  the  parliament's  troops,  of  whofe  fieknefs  and 
death  he  gave  the  account,  which  has  been  fufficientlf 
made  known  to  the  learned  world  by  Mr.  MaizeauXy 
in  his  life  of  Chillingworth. 

With  regard  to  this  relStion,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  fearlefs  veracity,  and 
with  the  fpirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  his  caufe  juft,  and 
his  behaviour  without  reproach-:  nor  does  there  ap* 
pear  any  reafon  for  doubting  that  Cheynel  fpoke  and 
a^ed  as  he  relates ;  for  he  does  not  publiih  an  apology, 
but  a  challenge,  and  writes  not  fo  much  to  obviate  ca- 
lumnies, as  to  gain  from  others  that  applaufe  which 
he  feems  to  have  beftowed  very  liberally  upon  himfelf 
for  his  behaviour  on  that  occafion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a  great 
part  of  it  being  fupported  by  evidence  which  cannot  be 
refufed,  Mr.  Maizeaux  feems  very  jullly,  in  his  Life  of 
Mr.  Chillingworth,  to  oppofe  the  common  report,  that 
his  life  was  Ihortened  by  the  inhumanity  of  thofe  to 
whom  lie  was  a  prifoner ;  for  Cheynel  appears  to  have 
preferved,  amidfl  all  his  deteftation  of  the  opinion!^ 
which  he  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindnefs  to  his  per- 
fon,  and  veneration  for  his  capacity  :  nor  does  he  ap-r 
pear  to  have  been  cruel  to  him,  otherwife  than  by  that 
inceflant  importunity  of  difputation,  to  which  he  was^ 
doubtlefs  incited  by  a  fincere  belief  of  the  danger  of 
his  foul,  if  he  ihould  die  without  renouncing  fome  of 
his  opinions. 

The  fame  kindnefs  which  made  him  defirous  to  con- 
vert him  before  his  death,  would  inclme  him  to  pre-i 
ferve  him  from  dying  before  he  was  converted ;  an4 
^accordingly  we  find,  that,  when  the  cafUew^s  yielded^. 
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he  took  care  to  procure  him  a  commodious  lod^a^: 
when  he  was  to  have  been  unfeafonably  removed,  ht 
attempted  to  (horten  his  journey,  which  he  kaci 
jvQuld  be  dangerous  :  when  the  phyiician  was  dilgute 
by  Chillingworth's  diftruft,  he  prevailed  upon  him,  a 
the  fymptoms  grew  more  dangerous,  to  rcne^v  h:$xi 
fits;  and,  when  death  left  no  other  a  A  of  kindnefs  to  be 
pra£^ifed,  procured  him  the  rites  of  burial,  which  ioat 
would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  juftice  to  the  humanity  a 
(Gheynel,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  how  far  he  dcicnn 
blame.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none  of  :hr 
kindnefs  to  the  opinions  of  ChilltngH'orth,  which  Ik 
IHewed  to  his  pcrfon;  for  he  interprets  every  word  ia 
the  word  fcnfc,  and  feems  induftrious  to  difcover  b 
every  line  herefies,  which  might  have  efcaped  for  ever 
any  other  apprehenfion :  he  appears  always  fufpicioct 
of  fomc  latent  malignity,  and  ready  to  pcrfccutc  uh*' 
he  only  fufpedts,  with  the  fame  violence  as  it  i:  h.?d 
been  openly  avowed :  in  all  his  procedure  he  uicws  hL-n- 
fclf  fmcere,  but  ^^ithout  c;»ndour. 

About  this  time,  Cheyn^'l,  in  purfuancc  of  his  narj- 
cal  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  conim.inii  rf 
the  earl  of  Elfex,  and  added  the  praife  or  vak>i:r  ro 
th^t  of  learning;  for  he  diftinguilhcd  himf^rlf  fo  n.uch 
by  his  pcrfonal  braver\-,  and  obtained  fo  much  fkill  in 
the  fciencc  of  war,  that  his  commands  were  obeyed  liv 
the  colonels  with  as  much  refpect  as  thofc  of  the 
general.  He  fecm?,  indeed,  to  have  been  born  a  foKiier, 
for  he  had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  Inr  lliaken 
by  any  danger,  and  a  fpirit  of  enterprizc  not  t4>  Ix*  dif- 
couraged  by  ditiiculty;  which  were  fupported  !^v  an 
unufual  degree  of  bodily  llrength.     His  fen-icrs  of  ari 
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kinds  were  thought  of  fb  much  importance  by  the 
parliament,  that  they  beftowed  upon  him  the  living  of 
Petworth,  in  Suffex.  This  living  was  of  the  value  of 
700 1.  per  annum,  from  which  they  had  eje&ed  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and  therefore,  in  their 
opinion,  not  worthy  of  fuch  revenues.  And  it  may  be 
enquired,  whether,  in  accepting  this  preferment,  Chey- 
nel  did  not  violate  the  proteftation  which  he  makes  in 
the  paffage  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did  not 
fuffer  his  refolution  to  be  over-bom  by  the  temptations 
of  wealth; 

In  1646,  when  Oxford  was  taked  by  the  forces  of 
the  parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Univerfity 
was  refolved,  Mr^  Cheynel  was  fent,  with  fix  others, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  vifitatiob;  being  authorized 
by  the  parliament  to  preach  in  any  of  the  churches/ 
without  regard  to  the  right  of  the  members  of  the  uni- 
verfity, that  their  doftrine  might  prepare  their  hearers 
for  the  chai^ei  which  were  intended* 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to  exe- 
cute their  commiffion,  by  pofTeffing  themfelves  of  the 
pulpits ;  but,  if  the  relation  of  Wood  *  is  to  be  re-* 
garded,  were  heard  with  very  little  veneration,  Thofe 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  preachers  of  Oxfoid,' 
and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  ojf  England,  were  of- 
fended at  the  emptinefs  of  their  difcourfes,  which  were 
noify  and  unmeaning;  at  the  unufual  geftures,  the  wild 
diftortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which  they  were 
delivered;  at  the  coldnefs  of  their  prayers  for  the  king, 
and  the  vehemence  and  exuberance  of  thofe  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  utter  for  the  blejfed  councils  and  ac- 
tions of  the  parliament  and  army;  and  at,  what  was^' 

«►  Vide  Wood's  Hift.  Antiq,  Oxon.     Orig.Edit. 

furely 
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furely  not  to  be  remarked  without  indignattoii,  taor 
omiffioa  o£  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  power  eafily  fupplied  the  want  of  reverent, 
and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  reformation ;  vi 
thinking  fermons  not  fo  efficacious  to  converf.on  s 
private  interrogatories  and  exhortations,  they  cibblxtl:ec 
a  weekly  meeting  for  freeing  tender  eonfcunca  nm 
firupU^  at  a  houfe,  that,  from  the  bufinefs  to  whka 
it  was  appropriated,  was  called  the  Scru^lt-Jbop. 

With  this  project  they  were  fo  well  pleafcd,  tbar 
they  fent  to  the  parliament  an  account  of  it,  uhich  tu 
afterwards  printed,  and  is  afcribed  by  Wood  to  Mr. 
Cheynel.    They  continued  for   fome  weeks  to  hold 
their  moetii^s  regularly,  and  to  admit  great  numbers, 
whom  curiofity,  or  a  deiire  of  conviction,  or  compli- 
ance with  the  prevailing  party,  brought  thither.     But 
their  tranquillity  was  quickly  difturbed  by  the  turbo* 
knee  of  the  Independents,  whofe  opinions    then  pre- 
vailed among  the  foldiers,  and  was  very  induftriouilr 
propagated  by  the  difcourfes  of  William  Earburr.  i 
preacher  of  great  reputation  among  them,  who  one 
day  gathering  a  coniidcrable  number  of  his  moll  zcaioui 
followers,  went  to  the  houfe  appointed  for  the  rcfoiu- 
tion  of  fcruplcs,  on  a  day  which  was  fct  apart   fur  a 
difquifition  of  the  dignity  and  office  of  a  minifter,  and 
began  to  difpute  with  great  vehemence  againft  the 
Prefbyterians,  whom  ho  denied  to  have  any  true  minif- 
ters  among  them,  and  whole  atlemblies  he  amrmcd 
not  to  be  the  true  church.     He  was  oppofed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Preibyterians,  and  at  length  they 
agreed  to  examine  the  point  another  i!.iy,  in  a  regubr 
difputation.     Accordingly  they  appointed  the  twelfth 
of  November  for   an   enquiry,    "  whether,    in   the 

'<  Chriftiaa 
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'*  Chriftian  churchy  the  office  of  minifier  is  committed 
**  to  any  particular  pcrfons?*' 

On  the  day  fixed,  the  antagonifts  appeared  each  at« 
'  tended  by  great  numbers ;  but  when  the  queftion  was 
propofed,  they  began  to  wrangle,  not  about  the  doc- 
trine which  the}'  had  engaged  to  examine,  but  about 
the  terms  of  the  proportion,  which  the  Indepeodems 
alleged  to  be  changed  lince  their  agreement;  and  ac 
length  the  foldiers  infilled  that  the  queftion  ihould  be^ 
**  Whether  thofe  who  call  themfclves  minillers  have 
**  more  right  or  power  to  preach  the  gofpel,  than  any* 
*^  other  man  that  is  a  Chriftian  ?"  This  queftioa  wis 
debated  for  (bme  time  with  great  vehemence  and  con- 
fufion,  bu(  without  any  profpe£t  of  a  conclufion.     At 
length,  one  of  the  foldiers,  who  thought  they  had  wk 
equal  right  with  the  reft  to  engage  in  the  controverfy, 
demanded  of  the  Preft)yterians,  whence  they  them- 
lelves  received  their  orders,  whether  from  biihops  or 
any   other  perfons?    This   unexpected   interrogatory 
put  them  to  great  difficulties;  for  it  happened  that 
they  were  all  ordained  by  the  biftiops,  which  they  dorft 
not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  expoiing  themfelves  to  a 
general  cenfure,  and  being  conviAed  from  their  own 
declarations,  in  which  they  had  frequently  condemned 
Epifcopacy  as  contrary  to  Chriftianity ;  nor  durft  they 
deny  it,  becaufe  they  might  have  been  confuted,  mod 
muft  at  once  have  funk  into  contempt.     The  ibldierSy 
feeing  their  perplexity,  infulted  them ;  and  went  arMajT 
boafting  of  their  vidory:  nor  did  the  Preftiyterians; 
for  fome  time,  recover  fpirit  enough  to  renew  their 
meetii^s,  or  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  ea£ng  con-' 
fciences. 

7  Earbury, 
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Eaiinir^^  cnktng  tc  the  wiBary,  wAaA^  m  hH 
mm  abilitiesy  buc  the  fubcQty  of  the  loldier  hi&f» 
eitoed  him,  he^pin  to  Tent  hu  nodons  of  cveiy 
without  ibropky  and  it  hagAk  aflmed,  dot  **  At 
<f  Saints  had  an  ^ual  meafiire  of  the  diWne 
^  widi  our  Sariour^  though  not  eqnUlj  nrtanifci,"  ^ 
die  fiinle.time  he  took  upon  him  die  dignity  of  ap» 
pbety  and  began  ix>  utier  prediftioos  relating  to  dK  it 
fiun  of*  England  and  Ireland. 

I£s  prophecies  were  not  mudi  regarded,  boK  Ka 
doftrine  was  cenfured  by  the  Preibyterians  b  ddr 
pulpits;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him  to  a  dilpK 
tation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his  firft  appcaraaie 
in  St.  Mary's  church  addrefled  his  audienoejo  the  fit- 
kwii^  maimer: 

<«  ChrifHan  friends,  kind  feHow-foldiers,  and 
<^  thy  fhidentSy  I,  the  humble  fervant  of  all 
*^  am  this  day  drawn,  agatnft  my  will,  out  of  my  cdi, 
^^  into  this  public  aflcmbly,  by  the  double  chain  of  ac- 
^'  cufation  and  a  challenge  fronl  the  pulpit.  I  hart 
*'  been  charged  with  herefy ;  I  have  been  challenged  id 
'^  come  hither  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Francb  Chef- 
''  neL  Here  dien  I  ftand  in  defence  of  myfelf  and  mj 
'*  doOrine,  which  I  (hall  introduce  with  only  thb  de» 
^'  daration,  that  I  claim  not  the  office  of  a  minifter  on 
«*  account  of  any  outward  call,  though  I  formerly  re^ 
'^  eeived  ordinatjon,  nor  do  I  boaft  of  UluminaiiM,  or 
**  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour,  though  I  have  been 
^'  held  in  efteem  by  othen,  and  formerly  by  myiel£ 
M  For  I  now  declare,  that  I  know  nothing,  and  am 
**  nothing,  nor  would  I  be  thou^t  of  otherwife  than 
^'  u  an  enquirer  and  feeker.** 

He 
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Me  then  advanced  his  fonncr  portion  in  ftronger 
terms,  and  with  additions  equally  deteftable,  which 
Cheynel  attacked  with  the  vehemence  which,  in  fo 
Warm  a  temper,  luch  horrid  aflertions  might  naturally 
excite.  The  difpute,  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
clamours  of  the  audience,  and  tumults  raifed  to  dif. 
concert  Cheynel,  who  was  very  unpopular,  continued 
about  four  hours,  and  then  both  the  controvertifts 
grew  weary  and  retired.  The  Prefbyterians  afterwards 
thought  they  ihould  more  fpeedily  put  an  end  to  the 
herefies  of  Earbury  by  power  than  by  argument;  and, 
by  foliciting  General  Fairfex,  procured  his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  publiihed  an  account  of  this  difpute 
under  the  title  of  **  Faith  triumphing  over  Error  and 
•*  Herefy  in  a  Revelation,"  &c.  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
but  he  had  the  viftory,  where  his  caufe  gave  him  fo 
great  fuperiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant  dif- 
polition  engaged  him  in  a  controverfy,  from  which  he 
could  not  expedt  to  gain  equal  reputation.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond had  not  long  before  publiflied  his  Pralfical  Gate* 
cbifm^  in  which  Mr.  Cheynel,  according  to  his  cuftom, 
found  many  errors  implied,  if  not  aflerted ;  and  there- 
fore, as  it  was  much  read,  thought  it  convenient  to 
cenfure  it  in  the  pulpit.  Of  this  Dr.  Hammond  being 
informed,  defired  him  in  a  letter  to  communicate  his 
objeAions;  to  which  Mr.  Cheynel  returned  an  anfwer, 
written  with  his  ufual  temper,  and  therefore  fomewhat 
perverfe.  The  controverfy  was  drawn  out  to  a  confi* 
derable  length;  and  the  papers  on  both  fides  were  after- 
wards made  public  by  Dr.  Hammond. 

Vol.  IV.  L  i  la 
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In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  parliiment^  tbefst 
reformation  of  Oxford  ihould  be  more  vigorouily  x- 
ried  on;  and  Mr.  Chcynel  was  nominated  one  oj  r: 
leifitors.      The  general  procefs  of  the  vification,  :s 
firninefs  and  fidelity  of  the  (tudcncs,  the  addrcu  .7 
which  the  enquiry  was  delayed,  and  the  fieadincis  kx 
which  it  was  oppofed,  which  arc  very  particular!-,  s- 
lated  by  Wood,  and  after  him  by  Walker,  it  ij  aut 
neceifary  to  mention  here,  as  they  relate  not  mon:  li 
Dr.  Cheynel*s  life  than  to  thofe  of  his  aflbciates. 

There  is,  indeed,  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  he  %m 
more  aftive  and  virulent  than  the  reft,  becauic  h;  :;• 
pears  to  have  been  charged  in  a  particular  manner  %na 
fome  of  their  moft  unjuftifiable  meafures.  He  w:5  iL- 
cufed  of  propofing,  that  the  members  of  the  Uiiiir- 
fity  fhould  be  denied  the  affidance  of  counfel,  and  tu 
lampooned  by  name,  as  a  madman,  in  a  fatirr  u>rm 
on  the  vifitation. 

One  aftion,  which  Ihcws  the  violence  of  his  t«r?r, 
and  his  difrcgard  both  of  humanity  and  decency,  •*::! 
they  came  in  comjKtition  with  his  paflions,  muft  no:  :< 
forgotten.  The  vifitors,  being  offended  at  rh  •  obj.- 
nacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  Dean  of  Chrift-church,  anJ  V.^r- 
chancellor  of  the  Univerfity,  having  firft  deprived  h.n 
of  his  vice-chancellorihip,  determined  aftenvarci  u 
difpofllfs  him  of  his  deancr)-;  and,  in  the  councJ 
their  proceedings,  thought  it  proper  to  feizc  upon  r.s 
chambers  in  the  college.  IVis  was  an  adl  which  ::•.  :*: 
men  would  willingly  have  referred  to  the  orfi.vr  •. 
•  whu:n  rhc  law  afTigned  it;  but  Cheynel's  fury  pr^-.w,  r: 
him  to  a  different  conduft.  He,  and  three  iv.j:[  cr" 
the  viJirc^rs,  went  and  de:nanJed  adniiffion;  whiwh,  K-- 
i:.fi  llcjJjly  refufed  ihciii,  ihey  obtaii-cJ  bv  th-  nZ.:- 
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ttnce  of  a  file  of  foldiers^  who  forced  the  doors  with 
^ick-axes4  Then  entering,  they  faw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the 
lodgings.  Dr.  Fell  being  in  prifon  at  London,  and  or* 
dered  her  to  quit  them;  but  found  her  not  more  obfe- 
quious  than  her  hufband»  They  repeated  their  oilers 
with  menaces,  but  were  not  able  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  remove*  They  then  retired,  and  left  her  expofed  to 
the  brutality  of  the  foldiers,  whom  they  commanded  to 
iLeep  poffeffion;  which  Mrs.  Fell  however  did  not 
leave*  About  nine  days  afterwards  Ihe  received  another 
vifit  of  the  fame  kind  from  the  new  chancellor,  the 
carl  rf  Pembroke;  who  having,  like  the  others,  or- 
dered her  to  depart  without  efFeft,  treated  her  with  re- 
proachftil  language,  and  at  laft  commanded  the  fol- 
diers to  take  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry  her  out  of 
doors.  Her  daughters,  and  fome  other  gentlewomen 
that  were  with  her,  were  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame 
manner ;  one  of  whom  predidted,  without  dejedion, 
that  ihe  fhould  enter  the  houfe  again  with  lefs  diffi- 
culty, at  fome  other  time;  nor  was  Ihe  miftaken  in 
her  conjefture,  for  Dr.  Fell  lived  to  be  reftored  to  his 
deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor,  Cheynel,  as  the 
mod  accomplifhed  of  the  vifitors,  had  the  province  of 
prefenting  him  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  fome  of 
which  were  counterfeit,  and  addreffing.him  with  a  pro- 
per oration.  Of  this  fpeech,  which  \^^ood  has  pre- 
ferved,  I  Ihall  give  fome  paffages,  by  which  a  judge- 
ment may  be  made  of  his  oratory. 

Of  the  ftaves  of  the  beadles  he  obferves,  that  "  fome 
«^  are  ftained  with  double  guilt,  that  fome  are  pale 
«*  with  fear,  and  that  others  have  been  made  ufe  of  as 
'*  crutches,  for  the  fupport  of  bad  caufcs  and  defpe- 

L  1  2  *^  rate 
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**  rate  fomincs;"  and  he  remarks  of  the  book  of 
ftuiues  which  he  delivers,  that  **  the  ignorasi  lai 
**  perhaps  admire  the  fplendor  of  the  cover,  bjt  r^ 
**  learned  know  that  the  re-dl  treafure  is  withiiL"  't 
thefe  two  fcntences  it  is  eallly  difcovcrcd,  that  ilietri 
is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  the  fecond  thviil  oL 
low. 

Soon  afterw-ards  Mr.  Cheynd  was  admitted  to  -^ 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  which  his  gr» 
had  been  denied  him  1641,  and,  as  he  then  fufcs 
for  an  ill-timed  alTenion  of  the  Proibytcrian  dodn^es, 
he  obtained  that  his  degree  Ihould  be  lifted  trani  z>: 
time  at  which  he  was  refulcd  it;  an  honour,  uhu:^ 
however,  did  not  fecure  him  from  being  foon  arr 
pullicly  reproached  as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his  co 
panions  to  dcfcrvc  profit  as  well  as  honour;  an»i  Dr. 
Bailey,  the  prefK^cnt  ot  St.  John's  CoilcL;c,  bcir.y  >» 
more  obedient  to  the  authoricy  of  the  parliairjcr.:  :-^ 
the  reft,  was  deprived  of  his  revenues  ar.d  ju:hi.r-, 
wirh  uhich  Mr.  Chejnel  was  imaieJ.iately  ir.ve/:.:. 
xvho,  with  his  ufual  co^.»inefs  and  modcliy,  tt»».'k  ^i- 
fefiion  of  the  lodgings  loon  after  by  breaking  o^^c::  ::^ 
di>ors. 

i'his  preferment  being  not  thought  adcf  juatc  to  :bc 
d  crts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Chevnel,  it  was  thercrt>*'eoc- 
fir -1,  by  the  co*Aimiiiee  of  parhami^nt,  that  the  vi'/^r- 
w  n  recomr.entl  hi;n  to  the  kvturcfliip  of  d  '.-  :. 
foj:  V  cJ  Uy  rhe  J.j-iv  Mar^:irct.  lo  recomnur  '  r. 
an  i  to  c1uk>»c  u.;s  at  that  time  the  fame;  aiki  i.e  ..jj 
n  *v  the  .»leafure  of  prof  ' :  ''int.:   ii"^   Jirling  d^iCi.^rv: 

c  f  I  iet!eitijuu:on,  UiCiiuu*.   uuiuioa,  uud    v.  •••    u: 

d  .  ^.r. 
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Being  thus  fluihed  with  power  and  fuccefs,  there  is 
little  reafon  for  doubting  that  he  gave  way  to  his 
natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  liimfelf  in  the  utmoft 
cxceffes  of  raging  zeal,  by  which  he  was  indeed  fo 
much  diftinguilhed,  that,  in  a  fatire  mentioned  by 
Wood,  he  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  Arch-vifitor ;  an 
appellation  which  he  feems  to  have  been  induftrious  to 
dcferve  by  feverity  and  inflexibility:  for,  not  con- 
tented with  the  commiffion  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  already  received,  he  procured  fix  or  feven 
of  the  members  of  parliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr; 
Roufe's  lodgings,  and  aflTume  the  ftyle  and  authority 
of  a  committee,  and  from  them  obtained  a  more  ex- 
tenfiveand  tyrannical  power,  by  which  the  vifitors  were 
enabled  to  force  the  fcletnn  League  and  Covenant  and 
the  negative  Oath  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
fity,  and  to  profecute  thofe  for  a  contempt  who  did 
not  appear  to  a  citation,  at  whatever  diftance  they 
might  be,  and  whatever  reafons  they  might  affign  for 
their  abfence. 

By  this  method  he  eafily  drove  great  numbers  from 
the  univerfity,  whofe  places  he  fupplied  with  men  of 
his  own  opinion,  whom  he  was  very  induftrious  to 
draw  from  other  parts,  with  promifes  of  making  a 
liberal  provifion  for  them  out  of  the  fpoils  of  heretics  , 
and  malignants. 

Having  in  time  almoft  extirpated  thofe  opinions 
which  he  found  fo  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or  at  leaft 
obliged  thofe,  who  would  not  recant,  to  an  appearance 
of  conformity,  he  was  at  leifure  for  employments 
which  dcferve  to  be  recorded  with  greater  commenda- 
tion.    About  this  time,  many  Socinian  writers  began 

LI  3  to 
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to  publilh  tlmmotioDS  with  great  boldnefi^wluck  At 
Prefbyterians  confulering  ms  heretical  tmd  impioPi 
thought  it  ncoeflary  to  coafiite;  and  thcfdfore  Clieyad» 
who  had  now  obutaed  his  doftor's  degree,  was  de&re^ 
in  16499  to  write  a  vindication  of  the  doftrine  cf 
the  Trinity,  which  hc  perfonoed,  and  puUifflied  iht 
neiFtyear. 

He  drew  up  Itkewife  a  confutation  of  ibcne  Sodona 
tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry ;  a  man  who  fpcot  gioK 
part  of  his  life  in  ranging  from  one  religion  to  aootkcry 
and  who  fat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the  king,  but  mm 
CJcpelled  afterwards  from  the  houfe  <^  commooiy  ani 
dt&bled  from  fitting  in  parliament.  Dr.  Cbeyod  ii 
(aid  to  have  Ihewn  himfeUf  evidently  (iiperior  to  Uai 
In  the  controverfy,  and  was  anfwered  by  him  oaly 
with  an  opprobrious  book  againft  the  Prelbytccifli 
clergy. 

Of  (he  remainii^  part  of  his  life  there  b  found  ocdy 
an  obfcure  and  confufed  account.  He  quitted  the 
prefidentfhip  of  St.  John's,  and  the  profetTorihip,  ta 
1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  becaufc  he  would  ixk  take 
|he  engagement ;  and  gave  a  proof  that  he  could  fuf « 
fer  as  well  as  aft  in  a  caufe.  which  he  believed  juiL 
We  have,  indeed,  no  reafon  to  queftion  his  reiblocioQ, 
whatever  occafion  might  be  given  to  exert  it;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  he  feared  affliftion  more  than  danger, 
or  that  he  would  not  have  borne  perfecutton  himielf 
for^  thofe  opinions  whicl)  inclined  him  to  proiccuce 
pthera. 

He  did  not  fufier  much  on  this  occalion;  for  he  re* 

tained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which  he  thence* 

(brwarcl  confined  his  laboun^  and  where  he  was  very 
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^ffiduouSy  and,  as  Calamy  affirms,  very  fuccefsful  ia 
the  exercife  of  his  mlniflry,  ic  being  his  peculiar 
charader  tp  b^  warm  and  zealous  in  all  his  under- 
takings. 

This  heat  of  his  difpofition,  increafed  by  the  un- 
common turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  by  the  oppofition  to  which  the  unpopular  nature 
of  fome  of  his  employments  expofed  him,  was  at  laft 
heightened  to  diftradtion,  fo  that  he  was  for  fome 
years  diforded  in  his  underftanding,  as  both  Wood 
and  Calamy  relate,  but  with  fuch  difference  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  oppofite  principles.  Wood 
appears  to  think,  that  a  tendency  to  madncfs  was  dif- 
coverable  in  a  great  part  of  his  life;  Calamy,  that  it 
was  only  tranfient  and  accidental,  though,  in  his  ad- 
ditions to  his  firft  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  extenu- 
ation of  that  fury  with  which  his  kindeft  friends  con- 
fcfs  him  to  have  adted  on  fome  occafions.  Wood  de- 
clares, that  he  died  little  better  than  diflradted; 
Calamy,  that  he  was  perfedbly  recovered  to  a  found 
mind  before  the  Reftoration,  at  which  time  he  retired 
to  Prefton,  a  fmall  village  in  SufTex,  being  turned  out 
of  his  living  at  Petworth. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  he  kept  his  living  till  the 
general  ejection  of  the  Nonconform  ids ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  afperity  of  his  carriage,  and  the 
known  virulence  of  his  temper,  might  have  raifcd  him 
enemies,  who  were  willing  to  make  him  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  perfecution  which  he  had  fo  furioufly  incited 
againft  others ;  but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is 
no  particular  account. 

L  1  4  After 
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After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  1  i  dcath^vhid 
happened  in  1665)  at  a  fmall  village  iiemr  ChidicAB 
upon  a  paternal  eftate,  not  augmented  b j  the  faq 
preferments  wafted  upon  him  in  the  triumphs  of  h 
party ;.  having  heen  remarkable,  throughout  his  life,  { 
hofpitality  and  contempt  of  money. 
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ED  W  A RD  C  A  V  E  was  born  at  Newton  in  War- 
wickihirc,  Feb.  29,  1691.  His  father  (Jofcph) 
was  the  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  Cave's 
in  the  Hole,  a  lone  houfe,  on  the  Street-road  in  the 
fame  county,  which  took  its  name  from  the  occupier; 
but  having  concurred  with  his  elder  brother  in  cutting 
off  the  intail  of  a  fmall  hereditary  eftate,  by  which  aft 
it  was  loft  from  the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow 
in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  ftioe-maken  He  was  a  man 
of  good  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remark- 
able for  ftrength  arid  ruftic  intrepidity.  He  lived  to 
a  great  age,  and  was  in  his  latter  years  fupported  by 
hi9'Ibn. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having  a 
difpofition  to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off 
by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from  opportunities  of 

*  This  life  firft  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1^54, 
and  is  now  printed  from  a  copy  revifed  by  the  author,  at  the  rcqucft 
of  Mr.  Nioholi,  in  ij2u 

cultivating 
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cultivtting  his  faculties.    The  ^^^^  « 

which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  foundation,  t  n^ 
to  be  inftrudxdy  was  then  in  high  fcputation,  vi 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hdyock^  ts  whofe  cire  moft  of  Ae 
neighbouring  famiUes,  even  of  the  hif^ieft  fank, 
trailed  their  fims.  He  had  judgement  to  difbova; 
and,  for  fome  time^  generofity  to  encourage  the  ga 
of  young  Cave ;  aod  was  (o  well  pleafod  with  his  qokk 
progre6  in  the  fchooli  that  he  declared  his  refi>li«iaa 
to  breed  him  for  the  uni veritty,  and  recommended  hn 
as  a  ienritor  to  feme  q{  his  (cholars  of  high  rank.  Bk 
proiperity  wluch  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  ochn 
boflhort  duration.  Cave's  fuperiority  in  literaeoR 
eXaltad  him  to  an  invidious  familiarity  with  boys  «hi 
wore  hx  above  him  in  rank  and  expeftatioos;  and,  ii 
idt  tfnequal  aflbciatiooa  it  always  happens,  whatever  »• 
hicky  prank  was  played  was  imputed  to  Cave.  Wka 
any  mifchief,  great  or  fmail,  was  done^  though  per* 
haps  others  boafted  of  the  ftratagem  when  it  was  fuc* 
oefsful,  yet  upon  detedton  or  mifcarriage  the  fiuik 
was  fure  to  fall  upon  poor  Cave. 

At  laft,  his  miftrefs  by  fome  tnvifible  means  loft  a 
fsivourite  cock.  Cave  was  with  little  examination  flig- 
matized  as  the  thief  or  murderer;  not  becauie  he  was 
more  apparently  criminal  than  others,  but  becauie  he  was 
more  eafily  reached  by  vindiaive  juftice.  From  that 
time  Mn  Hcrfyock  withdrew  his  kindnefs  vifibly  from 
him,  and<reated  him  with  harihnefs,  which  the  anme, 
in  its  utmoft  aggravation,  could  fcarcely  de(er\*e;  and 
which  furely  he  would  have  forbom,  had  he  confidertd 
how  hardly  the  habitual  influence  of  birth  and  fortune 
Is  refifted;  and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  with* 
out  icnfc  of  virtue,  arc  betrayed  to  afts  more  atrocious 
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mhML  the  robhery  of  a  hen-rooft,  by  a  defirc  of  pliafing 
xhcir  fuperiors. 

Thofe  sefleAions  hU  mafter  ncvet  madtf^  or  made 
without  eflfcd:;  for  under  pretence  chat  Cave  obSru&ed 
jthe  difcipline  of  the  fchool^  by  felling  clandeftine  affif- 
tanc^y  and  fupplying  exercifes  to  idlers,  he  was  6p« 
pjreijed  with  unreafonable  ta&s,  that  there  might  be  aai 
opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  hi$  failure ;  and  when 
his  diligence  had  furmounted  them,  no  regard  wa* 
paid  to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  perfecution 
a-wbile,  and  then  left  the  fchool,  and  the  hope  of  a 
Hterary  education,  to  feek  fome  other  means  of  gaining 
.a  livelihood. 

He  was  firft  placed  with  a  coUedkor  of  the  excife. 
He  wfed  to  rccovmt  with  fome  pleafure  a  journey  or 
two  whip.h  he  rode  with  him  as  his  clerk,  and  relate  the 
yidtories  that  he  gained  over  the  excifemen  in  gramma^ ' 
tical  difpiitations^  But  the  infolence  of  bis  miftreft, 
who  employed  him  in  fervile  drudgery,  quickly  diC- 
gufted  him,  and  he  went  yp  to  Lofidon  m  queft  of 
more  fuitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber-merchant  at  thtf 
Bankiide,  and^  whil^  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  faid  tor 
have  given  hopes  of  great  mercantile  abilities;  but  this 
place  he  foon  left^  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  and 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Collins,  ar  printer  of 
fome  reputation,  and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly  qua- 
lified by  a  literary  education,  and  which  was  pjealtng. 
fo  Cave,  bpcaufe  it  furniihed  fome  employnxcnt  for  hif 
fcholaftic  attainments.  Here,  therefore,  he  refolvcd 
^  fettle,  though  his  mafter  and  miftrefs  lived  in  pcv^ 
p^ya^  difcord;  and  t^^r  boufe'  was  therefore  no  com« 

fortablc 
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fortable  habitation.    From  the  inconveniences  of  ^ 

domeftic  tumults  he  was  foon  relcaled,  having  iimlt 
two  years  attained  fo  imjcji  fkill  in  his  art,  and  pssd 
fo  much  the  confidence  6f  his  mafter,  that  he  k  as  fat 
without  any  fuperintendant  toconduA  a  printing-VAJe 
at  Norwich,  and  publifli  a  weekly  paper.  In  this  u> 
dertaking  he  met  with  fome  oppofition,  which  pr.- 
duced  a  public  controverfy,  and  procured  young  Ctvt 
the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  matter  died  before  his  apprenticeibip  was  cx- 
pired,  and  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverieneii  a 
his  miftrefs.  He  therefore  quitted  her  houie  upoo  t 
ftipulated  allowance,  and  married  a  young  widow  «it!i 
whom  he  lived  at  Bow.  When  his  apprenticclhip  mu 
over,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the  printing- houie 
of  Mr.  Barber,  a  man  much  diftinguifhcd,  and  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Tories,  whofe  principles  had  at  thit 
time  fo  much  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  fcr 
fome  years  a  writer  in  **  Mill's  Journal;"  which, 
though  he  afterwards  obtained  by  his  wife's  intcrc:^  i 
fmali  place' in  the  Poft-officc,  he  for  fome  time  ac- 
tinued.  But  as  intereft  is  powerful,  and  convcru- .on, 
however  mean,  in  time  pcrfualive,  he  by  degrees  in- 
clined to  another  party;  in  which,  however,  he  i^ii 
always  moderate,  though  fteady  and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Poft-otficc  he  iY.W 
continued,  at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to  exercifc 
his  trade,  or  to  employ  hiinfelf  with  fome  typographical 
bufmefs.  He  corrected  the  "  Gradus  ad  ParnalFum ;" 
and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  company  of  Stj- 
tioners.  He  wrote  an  "  Account  of  the  Criminals," 
which  had  for  fome  time  a  confiderable  fale;  and  pu!>- 
lilhcd  many  little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into 

his 
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his  hands,  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
cover the  memory.  By  the  correfpondence  which  his 
place  in  the  Poft-office  facilitated,  he  procured  country 
news-papers,  and  fold  their  intelligence  to  a  Joumalift 
in  J^ondon,  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  * 
franks^  in  which  he  aded  with  great  fpirit  and  firm- 
nefs ;  and  often  flopped  franks,  which  were  given  by 
members  of  parliament  to  their  friends,  becaufe  he 
thought  fuch  extenfion  of  a  peculiar  right  illegaL 
This  raifed  many  complaints,  and  having  flopped, 
among  others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old  duchefs  of 
Marlboroi^h  by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited 
before  the  nouft,  as  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  ac- 
cufed,  I  fuppofe  very  unjuftly,  of  opening  letters  to 
deteft  them.  He  was  treated  with  great  harfhnefs  and 
feverity,  but,  declining  their  queflions  by  pleading  his 
oath  of  fecrecy,  was  at  lafl  difmilTed.  And  it  mufl  be 
recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when  he  was  ejefted  from 
his  office,  he  did  not  think  himfclf  difcharged  from  his 
tnifl,  but  continued  to  refufe  to  his  nearefl  friends  any 
information  about  the  management  of  the  office. 

By  this  conftancy  of  diligence  and  diverfification  oF 
employmebt,  he  in  time  cojlefted  a  fum  fufficient  for 
the  purchafe  of  a  fmall  printing-office,  and  began  the 
**  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a  periodical  pamphlet,  of 
which  the  fcheme  is  known  wherever  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage is  fpoken.  To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  afflu* 
ence  in  which  he  paiTed  the  lafl  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him,  which, 
though  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not  rafbly 
and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable  projeds,  of 
which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  fucceeded, 

**The 
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f^  Tht  Gendeman's  MaguiBe^^  which  ht$  toti^ 
fiflcd  fifty  years>  and  ftill  continiies  to  cojoyuKts- 
Tgvr  of  the  world  ^,  is  one  <tf  the  moft  fucocfifil  st 
lucnttTC  pamphlets  which  literary  hiftory  has  itpoo  r- 
eord,  and  therefore  dcfervesj  in  this  oamtWct  pn- 
cular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  projcSt^  was  6r 
from  expeding  the  fuccefs  which  he  found;  andochos 
had  fo  little  profpeft  of  its  confequence,  that  thoo^ 
be  had  for  feveral  years  talked  of  his  plan  among  pna- 
fers  and  bookfellers,  none  of  them  thought  it  vortb 
the  trial.  That  they  were  not  reftraincd  by  their  tir* 
fue  from  the  execution  of  another  man's  dcfign,  vb 
fufficiently  apparent  as  foon  as  that  deign  Dcgan  to  be 
gainful ;  for  in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magaziaci 
fLiofCy  and  perilhed ;  only  the  London  Magazine,  fup* 
porta!  by  a  powerful  aflbciation  of  book^Drn,  aod 
circulated  with  all  the  art,  and  all  the  cunning  of  cracic, 
exempted  itfclf  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  iavi- 
decs,  and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a  ccz> 
derable  fale  +. 

Cave  now  began  to  afpire  to  popularity;  and  l^Ing 
a  p'eater  lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art,  he  focr.c- 
times  offered  fubjefts  for  poems,  and  propofed  prizes 
fer  the  bed  performers.  The  firft  prize  was  50 1.  fur 
which,  being  but  newly  acquainted  with  wealth,  and 
thinking  the  influence  of  50 1.  extremely  great,  he  ex- 
pe£ked  the  firft  authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  a^ 
competiton;  and  offered  the  allotment  erf"  the  pr:/j  :o 
the  univerlities.  But  when  the  time  came,  ro  n.:re 
was  feen  among  the  writers  that  had  been  ever  fccn  Ic- 
forc;  the  univerlities  and  feveral  private  men  rejected 

#  Thif  wai  laid  in  the  bcgbning  of  the  year  i;li ;  acd  ir^jr  ba 
lepeatcd  in  1786. 
f  The  LondoQ  Mag^VcA  ouk4  \n  taaSL'wk  \\^v 
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xbc  province  of  affignbg  the  prize  f.  At  all  thi$  %/It. 
jCave  wondered  for  a  while;  but  his  natural  judg> 
inenty  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world^  foog 
cure4  him  of  hb  aftonifhment,  as  of  many  other  pre- 
judices and  errors.  Nor  h^ve  many  men  beoi  feea 
raifed  by  accident  or  induftry  to  fudden  riches^ 
that  reudned  le(s  of  the  meanneG  of  their  former 
flate. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Ma^zine,  and  ha4 
the  fatisfa£tion  of  feeing  its  fuccels  proportionate  to 
his  diligenpe,  till  in  175 1  his  wife  died  of  an  afthma« 
}ic  feemed  not  at  firft  much  zffcStcd  by  her  death,  but 
in  a  few  days  loft  his  fleep  and  his  appetite,  which  he 
never  reco^redl  but  after  having  lingered  about  tw,9 
years,  with  many  viciffitudes  of  amendment  and  rer 
lapfcy  fell  by  drinking  acid  liquors  into  a  diarrhq^, 
and  afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  infenfibility,  in 
which  one  of  the  laft  afts  of  reafon  which  he  exerted 
was  fondly  to  prefs  the  hand  that  is  now  writing  this 
little  narrative.  He  died  on  the  i  oth  of  January,  1 754, 
having  jufl  concluded  the  twenty-third  annual  collect' 
tion  -f . 

He 

♦  The  deUnnbation  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  and  Dr. 
Birch ;  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made,  which  may  be  feea  m 
GeDt.  Mag.  vol.  VI.  p*  59. 

f  Mr.  Cave  wai  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkcnwclli 
without  any  epiuph;  but  the  following  inlcription  at  Rugby, 
from  the  pea  of  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  is  here  iranicnbtd  from  Uit 
**  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowycr,"  p.  68. 

Near  this  place  lies 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH  CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parKh; 

Who  departed  this  life  Nor.  18, 1747^ 

Aged  79  ycari. 


^ft  6    A    ▼    £. 

He  wai  t  nnn  of  a  Uuge  tttovtt  not  oif  ilhii 
Inilkj,  and  wis,  when  ywmg^  of  i 
miAwBdvitj.    Kk  was  generally  httJdiliil»«Jcnak 
«f  mndli  labour  and  loi^  applicacioo;  hm,  m  ihekM 
years  of  hb  life  was  afflidedwidi  the  goaty  wUikk 
ondcavoottd  to  core  or  alleviace  fay  m  total 
Ixidi  Iram  fbong  liquors  and  animal  fsod. 
mal  food  he  abftuned  about  four  fears, 
fequoR  nmch  longer;  but  the  gout 
qiiered,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  lefelution  and  perfevenmoe ' 
mon;  in  whttever  he  undertook, 
fittigoe  were  abk  to  reprefs  him :  hot  hm 
ms  cafan,  and  to  diofe  who  did  nS^kaom 
peered  fi^  and  langiud;  but  he  always  went  lbnp«d| 
thoii^  he  moved  flowly. 

Tie 

He  was  pboed  by  Providence  io  a  humbk  fiatioo  ; 

But 

ladttflrj  abimdaDtly  fopplied  the  waou  of  Natut^ 

And 

Temperance  bleft  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth* 

At  he  was  an  affirdionate  Father, 

He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  oflife 

By  the  defended  eminence  of  hit  ddeft  800 

EDWARD  CAVE; 

Who  without  bterefty  fenunev  or  ciimwftinnt 

By  the  natife  force  of  hit  own  gcniiit, 

Affified  only  by  a  clafficalediicatioB» 

Which  he  received  at  the  Gnunmarofehoot 

Of  thitTowBy 

Planned,  cxccutedf  and  eftablilhcd 

A  literary  work,  called 

THE 

GBNTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINi; 
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The  fame  chilnefs  of  mind  was  obfervable  in  his 
jtonverfation:  he  was  watching  the  minuteft  accent  of 
thofe  whom  he  difgufted  by  feeming  inattention;  and 
his  viiitant  was  furpri^ed  when  he  came  a  fecond  time, 
by  preparations  to  execute  the  fcheme  which  he  fup- 
pofed  never  to  have  been  heard. 

He  was,  confidently  with  this  general  tranquillity  of 
hiind,  a  tenacious  maintainer^  though  not  a  clamorous 
demander  of  his  right.  In  hi3  youth  having  fum- 
moned  his  fellow  journeymen  to  cont^ert  Ineafurcs 
againft  the  oppreffion  of  their  matters,  he  mopnted  k 
kind  of  roftrum,  and  harangued  them  fo  efficacioufly, 
that  they  determined  to  refift  all  future  invafions^  and 
when  the  ftamp  officers  demanded  to  (lamp  the  lad 
half  Iheet  of  the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  defeated 
iheir  claim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  Ma- 
gazines would  rtieanly  have  fiibmitted. 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune, 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  Faniily# 

Here  alfo  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cave, 

Second  Son  bf  the faid  Joseph  Cave, 

Who  died  May  5,  J757«  aged  62  years ; 

And  who,  having  furvited  his  elder  brother 

Edward  Cave, 

Inherited  from  him  a  competent  eftatc ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 

brdered  this  monument  to  piiirpetuate  his  mtmory; 

Me  liv'd  a  tatrlarth  in  his  numerous  race. 
And  ftiewM  in  charity  a  Chriftian's  grace : 
Whatever  a  friend  oi*  parent  feels,  he  knew; 
tiis  hand  was  opetij  and  his  heart  tfras  true ; 
In  what  he  gain*d  and  gave^  he  taught  mankind^ 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Here  reft  his  clay !  his  foul  muft  eve^-  reft, 
wiSo  blefs'd  when  living,  dying  muft  be  bfeft. 
^OL.  IV;  Mm  ti# 
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He  Friend  rather  <     f        o           :,  da  a^ 

OS  tive;  yet  manjr  i     moev  tEugpx  be  pn^ 

re  b  I  hts  nKXiey  and  his  diligence  wneca^Mi 

:    ly  others.    His  <     licy  was  in  fike  ohbb 

CO     a    I  ibente;  b     t       ^cool^  icwasnoiiA 

di     r,  til                 ,    IOC  peffdnackms. 

His  I  (      fe    ow.     Hcfiiwlitdest 

time,  t\                I  fi          h  grett  nrWhrfs,  Hr 

wisl  ini      ii     t     rig^^   utfcldomftilediaU 

it  at      [.  His       tkions  were  not  cafily  gaincdy  mi 

his  D     quickly  difcovered.    (fis  idiencyak 

m     it  I  1     faults,  concealed  his  Tirtiies:  bat  bA 

9  as  t    f  who  beft  knew  hiai  hmvc  adft  b- 

me     d.  ^ 


KING 
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KING  OF  PRUSSIA* 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  the  prefent 
king  of  Pruffia,  whofe  actions  and  deiigns  now 
keep  Europe  in  attention,  is  the  eldeft  Cm  of  Frederick 
William  by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  the 
firft,  king  of  England.  He  was  bom  January  24, 
1711-12.  Of  his  early  years  nothing  remarkable  has 
been  tranfmitted  to  us.  As  he  advanced  towards  man- 
hood,  he  became  remarkable  by  his  difagreement  with 
his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Pruflia  was  of  a  difpofition  violent 
and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehement  palHions, 
cameftly  engaged  in  little  purfuits,  or  in  fchemes  ter* 
minating  in  fome  fpeedy  ccMifequence,  without  any 
plan  of  lading  advantage  to  himfelf  or  his  fubjefts,  of 
any  profpeft  of  diftant  events.  He  was  therefore 
always  bufy  though  no  efFe6b  of  his  adivity  ever  ap-- 
peared,  and  always  eager  though  he  had  nothing  to 
gain.  His  behaviour  was  to  the  laft  degree  rough  and 
favage.  The  leaft  provocation,  whether  deiigned  of 
*  Firft  printed  in  the  Literary  llklagazioe  for  1 756. 

M  m  2  accidental^ 
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accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which  he  djd  lot 
always  forbear  to  the  queen  and  princefles. 

From  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  a  father  it  was  ooc  or 
enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate  heir  oft 
kingdom  fometimcs  to  differ  in  opinion,  and  to  tmia- 
tain  that  difference  with  decent  pertinacit>\  A  priac 
of  a  quick  fagacity  and  comprehcnlive  knowledge  auf 
find  many  pradtices  in  the  conduft  of  affairs  which  he 
could  not  approve,  and  fome  which  he  could  (caradr 
forbear  to  oppofe. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  mafier  rf 
the  tailed  regiment  in  Europe.  He  therefore  brought 
together  from  all  parts  men  above  the  common  nd:- 
tary  ftandard.  To  exceed  the  height  of  fix  ficct  mti  t 
certain  recommendation  to  notice,  and  to  approach 
that  of  feven  a  claim  to  diftindbion.  Men  w  ill  reidilT 
go  where  they  are  fure  to  be  carcffed;  and  he  had 
therefore  fuch  a  collcftion  of  giants  as  pcrha^^s  *i5 
never  fecn  in  the  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  dir!? 
pleafure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  fo  much  hi>  cjrc,  rhit 
when  he  met  a  t;ill  woman,  he  immeJi^cclv  com- 
manded one  of  his  Titanian  retinue  to  marrv  her.  thi: 
they  might  proi>agate  procerity,  and  produce  heirs  tJ 
the  father's  habiliments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  folly,  bur  there  uas 
no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine  flicw  at  an 
expence  not  much  greater,  when  once  it  was  ci»llcctcd, 
than  would  have  been  bellowed  upon  common  men. 
Hut  the  king's  inilitar\'  partimes  were  fometimcs  more 
pernicious.  He  maintained  a  numerous  ar:;;v^  cf 
\\hich  he  made  no  other  ufe  than  to  review  and  ro  X2\k 
of  it;  and  when  lie,  or  perhaps  his  emiii'aric?,  i'lw  a 
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fcoy,  who6  form  and  fprightlincfs  promifed  a  future 
foldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  a  badge  to  be  put  about 
iiis  neck^  by  which  he  was  marked  out  for  the  fervice, 
like  the  fons  of  Chriftian  captives  in  Turkey;  and  his 
parents  were  forbidden  to  deftine  him  to  any  other 
mode  of  life. 

This  was  fufficiently  oppreflive,  but  this  was  not  the 
utmoft  of  hisnyrtnny.  He  had  learned^  though  other- 
wife  perhaps  no  very  great  politician,  that  to  be  rich 
was  to  be  powerful;  but  that  the  riches  of  a  king 
ought  to  be  feen  in  the  opulence  of  his  fubjefts,  hi 
wanted  either  ability  or  benevolence  to  underftand. 
He  therefore  raifed  exorbitant  taxes  from  every  kind 
of  commodity  and  poflcffion,  and  piled  up  the  money 
in  his  treafury,  from  which  it  iflued  no  more.  Hot* 
the  land  which  had  paid  taxes  once  was  to  pay  them  a 
fecond  time,  how  imports  could  be  levied  without 
commerce,  or  commerce  continued  without  money,  it 
was  not  his  cuftom  to  enquire.  Eager  to  fnatch  at 
money  and  delighted  to  count  it,  he  felt  new  joy  at 
every  receipt,  and  thought  himfelf  enriched  by  the 
impoveriihment  of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  thefe  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince  was 
offended,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  frequently 
happens,  the  offences  of  which  he  complained  were  c£ 
a  domeftic  and  perfonal  kind,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover. 
But  his  refentment,  whatever  was  its  caufe,  rofe  fb 
high,  that  he  refolved  not  only  to  leave  his  father's 
court,  but  his  territories,  and  to  feek  a  refuge  among 
the  neighbouring  or  kindred  princes.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  his  intention  was  to  come  to  England, 
sipd  live  under  the  proteftion  of  \iu  vjicle,  till  his  fa- 

M  m  t  ther*6 
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ther's  death,  or  change  of  condud^  fliouM  |^ve  hiiti- 

bcrty  to  return. 

His  defign,  whatever  it  was,  he  coocertcd  mhk  u 
officer  of  the  army  whofe  name  was  Kat,  a  nua  ia 
whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  and  whom,  having 
chofen  him  for  the  companion  of  his  flight,  he  ncctf- 
farily  trufted  with  the  preparatory  meafures.     A  prioct 
cannot  leave  his  country  with  the  fpced  of  a  meaner 
fugitive.     Something  was  to  be  provided,  and  focnc- 
thing  to  be  adjufted.     And,  whether  Kat  foiuid  ik 
agency  of  others  neceiTar}',  and  therefore  was  ens 
ftrained  to  admit  fome  partners  of  the  fecret;  whether 
levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  diiburden  himielf  of  t 
truH  that  fwcUed  in  his  bofom,  or  to  fliew  to  a  tVicad 
or  miftrcfs  his  own  importance;  or  whether  k  be  in  it* 
felf  difBcult  for  princes  to  tranfad  any  thing  in  fecret; 
fo  it  was,  that  the  king  was  informed  of  the  inrcndc4 
flight,  and  the  prince  and  his  favourite,  a  little  lx:t\m 
iiv:  time  fcctlcd  for  their  departure,  were  arreftcd,  ^x 
confined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  feldom  in  danger,  the  hjz-irt; 
of  their  irregularities  talis  only  on  thofe  whom  aoi'.^- 
tion  or  affection  combines  with  them.  The  kin^',  *f- 
ter  an  impriloniiuiir  of  fome  time,  fet  his  fon  a:  i.- 
bert\ ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered  to  be  tried  for  a  capi- 
tal crime.  The  court  examined  the  caufe,  and  awcju.:- 
tcd  him;  the  kin^^  remanded  him  to  a  fecond  tririK  and 
obliged  his  judges  to  condemn  him.  In  confccjucr-cc 
of  the  ientence  thus  tyrannically  extorted,  he  wa>  pi:I> 
liely  bcheadet!,  leaving  behind  him  fome  pnpcr>  «*( 
rdivcrions  made  in  the  prifon,  which  were  aftcp.varJ% 
prmte  :,anvi  among  others  an  admonition  to  the  ]>rin':v , 
for  whofe  fake  he  fuffered,  not  to  folUr  in  hiufllf  rr^c 
3  opinion 
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opiriion  of  deftiny,  for  that  a  Providence  is  difcoverable 
in  every  thing  round  us« 

This  cruel  profecution  of  a  man  who  had  committed 
no  crime,  but  by  compliance  with  influence  not  eafily 
to  be  refilled,  was  not  the  only  a£t  by  which  the  old 
king  irritated  his  fon.  A  lady  with  whom  the  prince 
was  fufpefted  of  intimacy,  perhaps  more  than  virtue 
allowed,  was  ieized,  I  know  not  upon  what  accufation, 
and,  by  the  king's  order,  notwithftanding  all  the  rea* 
fons  of  decency  and  tendeme&  that  operate  in  other 
countries  and  other  judicatures,  was  publicly  whipped 
in  the  ftreets  of  Berlin. 

At  laft,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of  a 
king  and  a  father  in  its  utmoft  rigour,  he  was  in  1 733 
married  againft  his  will  to  the  princefs  Elizabetha 
Chriftina  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg  BeveKn.  He  mar- 
ried her  indeed  at  his  father's  command,  but  without 
profefling  for  her  either  efteem  or  afledion,  and,  confi- 
dering  the  claim  of  parental  authority  fully  fatisiied  by 
the  external  ceremony,  obftinately  and  perpetually  dur- 
ing the  life  of  his  father  refrained  from  her  bed.  The 
poor  princefs  lived  about  feven  years  in  the  court  of 
Berlin,  in  a  ftate  which  the  world  has  not  often  feen,  a 
wife  without  a  hufband,  married  fo  far  as  to  engage 
her  perfon  to  a  man  who  did  not  delire  her  afleftion, 
and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  thought  him- 
felf  reftrained  from  the  power  of  repudiation  by  an 
zSt  performed  under  evident  compulfion. 

Thus  he  lived  fecluded  from  public  bufinefs,  in  con- 
tention with  his  father,  in  al^nation  from  his  wife. 
This  ftate  of  uneafinefs  he  found  the  only  means  of 
foftening.  He  divened  his  mind  from  the  fcenes 
about  him  by  ftudies  and  liberal  amufements.     The 

M  m  4  ftudies 
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^udics  of  princes  feldom   produce    great  cfftd^  f  r 
princes  draw  with  meaner  mortals  the  lot  of  txct- 
"ftanding;  and  fmcc  of  many  ftudcnts  not  more  -i:: 
one  can  be  hoped  to  advance  far  towards  pcrfectic-,  - 
IS  fcarcely  to  be  expefted  that  we  ihould  find  tiut  - 
a  prince;  that  the  dclire  of  fcience  fhould  ovcrjyyj- 
in  any  mind  the  love  of  picafure  when  it  is  always  ;--:- 
fent  or  always  within  call ;  that  laborious  mcJiir  r 
ihould  he  preferred  in  the  days  of  youth  to  aniufcn:c" 
and  feflivity;  or  that  perfeverancc  ihould  prd's  f.'- 
ward  in  contempt  of  flattery;  and  that   he,  in  wh.:': 
moderate  acquifitions  would  be  extolled   as  prrxligic-. 
Ihould  cxaft  from  himfelf  that  excellence  o:  wz.ci 
the  whole   world   confpires   to   fpare   him    xhc   2r- 
ccfliry. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  cverv  grrv 
charafter,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the  ronTib-- 
tion  of  accident,  and  part,  vcrv  otiLn  n«r  r\\c  j^-rj\/ 
part,   the  effect  of  vohmrary  election,  an<i  ri'/ulir    - 
j!gn.     The  king  of  Pruflia  \v::s  undoubrcdiv  ?u  -::  ;  - . 
u\r>rc  than  common  abiiirics;  but  th:u    he  hi-  vu** 
vatjd   thciii   with  more   than  roninion   (iili^.ri':  \  . 
probably    the    efllcl   of   his    pecuHir    comiifif  p. 
rhac  which    ho  then  conlidcral   as   (.ruclrv    nrvi  n  :• 
forti'.ne. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhiippincfs  aiivl  <»!><"  L*r.*. 
he  iicqiTircd  fkill  in  thi-  !r:;Uiui;«:iod  Icion.c^,  fr.h 
is  fii;l  to  put  him  en  ti-'j  kv.l  with  rhalV  v  l-.d  h.:\^ 
m.a'.o  them  the  buiirals  (\  rh.ir  lives  Thi'^  i^  p:  • 
bnbly  to  fay  too  much  :  the  aojuiliiions  t>t  k::^jN  ..rj 
al'.vays  macrnificd.  His  fkill  in  }K)erry  and  in  •-- 
f  rcii'  h  l:int;u:ij';c  have  b-ji  n  K:udlv  priifcil  bv  Voit.i.rv. 
4 juJ.';.-  without  creciui:)n,  if  his  honcflv  ucre  v-irA  m 
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his  knowledge.  Mufick  he  not  only  underftands,  but 
praftifcs  onthcGennan  flute  in  the  higheft  perfeftion; 
fo  that,  according  to  the  regal  cenfure  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  he  niay  be  alhamed  to  play  fo  well. 

He  may  be  faid  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his  youth 
an  advantage  Icfs  frequently  obtained  by  princes  than 
literature  and  mathematics.  The  neceffity  of  pafling 
his  time  without  pomp,  and  of  partaking  of  the  plea- 
fures  and  labours  of  a  lower  ftation,  made  him  ac* 
quainted  with  the  various  forms  of  life,  and  with  the 
genuine  paflions,interefts,defires,  and  diftrefles,  of  man- 
kind. Kings  without  this  help  from  temporary  infeli- 
city fee  the  world  in  a  mift,  which  magnifies  every 
thing  near  them,  and  bounds  their  view  to  a  narrow 
compafs,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the  mere 
force  of  curiofity.  I  have  always  thought  that  what 
Cromwell  had  more  than  our  lawful  kings,  he  owed  to 
the  private  condition  in  which  he  firft  entered  the 
world,  and  in  which  he  long  continued;  in  that  ftate 
he  learned  his  art  of  fecret  tranfaftion,  and  the  know- 
ledge by  which  he  was  able  to  oppofe  zeal  to  zeal,  and 
piake  one  enthuliaft  deftroy  another. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  gained  the  fame  arts,  and,  being 
born  to  fairer  opportunities  of  ufing  them,  brought  to 
the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a  private  man  without 
the  guilt,  of  ufurpation.  Of  this  general  acquaintance 
jvith  the  world  there  may  be  found  fome  traces  in  his 
whole  life.  His  converfation  is  like  that  of  other  men 
upon  common  topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar 
elegance,  and  his  whole  conduft  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  to  do  with  men,  and  who  is  ignorant  what  motives 
Will  prevail  over  friends  or  enemies. 

u 
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inftead  of  addrefling  him  as  His  Majeflj^  flit  ftadd 
pnly  call  him  Son^ 

As  he  was  pafling  foon  after  between  Bcrlls  aal 
Pocfdam,  a  thoufand  boys  who  had  been  raarkcc  oc 
for  military  fcrvice,  furroundcd  his  coach,  and  mi 
out,  *^  Merciful  king,  deliver  us  from  our  flaverjr."  He 
promifcd  them  their  liberty,  and  ordered  the  vtxi  div 
that  the  badge  ihould  be  taken  off*. 

He  ftill  continued  tliat  correfpondence  with  trar:xi 
men  which  he  began  when  he  was  prince ;  and  tac 
eyes  of  all  fcholars,  a  race  of  mortals  formed  for  cz- 
pendence,  were  upon  him,  as  a  man  likely  to  rcDn 
the  times  of  patronage,  and  to  emulate  the  bounties  d 
l^ewis  the  Fourtet^nth. 

It  foon  appeared  that  he  was  refolved  to  govjra 
with  very  little  mir.'fterial  alfiftance:  he  took  cogni- 
zance of  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes;  declared  thr, 
in  all  contrarieties  of  intereli  between  him  a-  i  r  % 
fubjefts,  the  p'.blic  go:-!  fhould  have  the  preicr^  ::-; 
and  in  one  of  the  tirrt  excrti^jns  of  regal  power  tMr.ih^ci 
the  priinc  miniver  ar.  1  favojriiL  .i  Uis  father,  i* 
one  tha*-  hac^  ' ctr.iyid  '^is  h.r     \  u:.u  £  ;< .  .  /■;.«  ;.  i  /. 

He  then  dccinrcd  hi*;  rell'-ivi'  ?  *.  grant  a  g,.>.T:l 
toleration  of  »e'',  <'rj,  oihI  am*.'  i^  other  liberaiir.v-^  f 
concefiion  alio  '  oi;  i\.  •  protcflion  of  IVw  Mafonr^*.  It  is 
the  great  taint  of  his  cl.ar.i^ter,  that  he  hc%  given  rcafoa 
to  douhr,  whether  rhi*.  lolcration  is  the  cii'ect  of  chantv 
or  indiftcrence,  wht'i.r  "le  means  to  f.ipr.ort  pniu 
men  '..i  every  religion,  or  coiniders  all  religions  a$ 
eqiuliv  goixl. 

'1  here  had  fuLfiiTed  for  fomo  time  in  PruflTia  an  or* 
Act  cillcd  the  6  r  Vr  A  rMv^/r,  w..ieh,  acconling  to  ij 
denomination,  had  b-,en  conferred  with  verj-  htiic  v?:*'. 

tinction. 
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tinftion.  The  king  inftituted  the  Ordfr  for  merit^ 
with  which  he  honoured  thofe  whom  he  confidered  as 
deferving.  There  were  fome  who  thought  their  merik 
not  fufficiently  recompenfcd  by  this  new  title  ;  but  he 
was  not  very  ready  to  grant  pecuniary  rewards.  Thofe 
who  were  moft  in  his  favour  he  fometlmes  prefehted 
ivith  fhufF-boxes,  bh  which  Was  infcribM  AmitU  atif;- 
mente  le  frix. 

He  was,  however,  charitable  if  not  liberal,  for  he 
ordered  the  magiftrates  of  the  feveral  diftridts  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and,  if  the 
funds  ertablilhed  for  that  life  were  hot  fufEcient,  per- 
mitted that  the  deficiency  Ihould  be  fupplied  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  firft  cares  was  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing. Immediately  upon  his  acceflion,  he  wrote  to 
RoUin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  defired  the  continuance 
bf  their  friendlhip;  and  fent  for  Mr.  Maupertuis, 
the  principal  of  the  French  academicians,  who  pafled  a 
winter  in  Lapland,  to  verify,  by  the  menfuration  of  a 
degree  near  the  Pole,  the  Newtonian  dodtrine  of  the 
form  of  the  earth.  He  requefted  of  Maupertuis  to 
come  to  Betlin,  to  fettle  an  academy,  in  terms  of  great 
ardour  and  great  condefcenfion. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  (hewed  the  world  that  literary 
amufements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more  than  once 
happened  to  royal  ftudents,  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make  him  forget  his  intercft. 
He  began  by  reviving  a  claim  to  Herftal  and  Hermal, 
two  diftrifts  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  bifhop  of  Liege. 
When  he  fent  his  commiflary  to  demand  the  homage 
bf  the  inhabitants,  they  refufed  him  admiffion,  declar- 
ing that  they  acknowledged  no  fovereign  but  the 

biihop* 
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bifhop.  The  king  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bi&op,  kx 
vrhich  he  complained  of  the  violation  of  his  ri^^iad 
the  contempt  of  his  authority ,  charged  the  prelaie  v^k 
coimtenancing  the  late  a£t  of  difobedicnce^  and  re* 
quired  an  anfwer  in  two  days. 

In  three  days  the  anfwer  was  fent,  in  which  die 
biihop  founds  his  claim  to  the  n^'o  lordihips  upoo  a 
grant  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  guarantied  by  France  and 
Spain;  alledges  that  his  pr^deceflbrs  had  eojoredtkb 
grant  above  a  century,  and  that  he  never  inteodcd  to 
infringe  the  rights  of  Pruflia;  but,  as  the  houfc  d 
Brandenburg  had  always  made  fome  prcten(k>ns  to  tlut 
territory,  he  was  willing  to  do  what  other  biihops  kid 
offered,  to  purchafe  that  claim  for  an  hundred  thouuod 
crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  (late  of  the  feudal 
countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the  coafih 
fion  of  their  alliances,  and  the  different  rules  of  inhe- 
ritance that  prevail  in  different  places,  it  will  appca: 
evident,  that  of  reviving  antiquated  claims  there  cia 
be  no  end,  and  that  the  polleffion  of  a  century  is  a  Let- 
ter title  than  can  commonly  be  produced.  So  long  a 
prefcription  fuppofes  an  acquiefcence  in  the  oth^r 
claimants ;  and  that  ac(iuicfccncc  fuppofes  alfo  fon» 
reafon,  perhaps  now  unknown,  for  which  the  cbim 
was  forborn.  Whether  this  rule  could  be  conlidcrtd 
as  valid  in  the  controvcrly  between  thefe  fovereigns 
may  however  be  doubted,  for  .ne  bilhop's  anfwer  fccms 
to  ia«ply,  that  the  title  of  the  houfc  of  BrandcrJjrg 
had  been  kept  alive  by  repeated  claims,  though  ibc 
feizure  of  the  territory  havl  been  hitherto  forborn. 

The  king  did  not  fuffer  his  ciaiin  to  be  fubjecled  to 
any  altercations,  but,  Having  publilhed  a  declaration  ia 
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which  he  charged  the  bifhop  with  violence  and  injuf* 
tice,  and  remarked  that  the  feudal  laws  allowed  every 
man,  whofe  pofleflion  was  withheld  from  him,  to  enter 
it  with  an  armed  force,  he  immediately  difpatched  two 
thoufand  foldiers  into  the  controverted  countries,  where 
they  lived  without  controul,  exercifing  every  kind  o£ 
military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the  inhabitants  forced 
the  bifhop  to  relinquifli  them  to  the  quiet  government 
of  Pruffia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquifition;  the  time  was  now 
come  when  the  king  of  PrulEa  wzs  to  form  and  ex- 
ecute greater  defigns.  On  the  9th  of  October  1 740, 
half  Europe  was  thrown  into  confiifion  by  the  death  <^ 
Charles  the  Sixth,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  whoic 
death  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  defcended,  according  to  the  pragmatic  (an&ion» 
to  his  eldeft  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's  death,  duke  of 
Tufcany. 

By  how  many  fecurities  the  pragmatic  fandtion  was 
fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded  when  thofe  fe- 
curities became  neceflary :  how  many  claimants  flaned 
up  at  once  to  the  feveral  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Audria:  how  vehemently  their  pretenfions  were  en- 
forced, and  how  many  invafions  were  threatened  or  at*» 
tempted:  the  diflrefies  of  the  emperor's  daughter, 
known  for  feveral  years  by  the  title  only  of  the  Queen 
^f  Hungary,  becaufq  Hungary  was  the  only  country  to 
which  her  claim  had  not  been  difputed :  the  firmnefs 
with  which  ihe  ftruggled  with  her  difficulties,  and  the 
good  fortune  by  which  (he  furmountcd  them :  the  nar- 
row plan  of  this  effay  will  not  fuffer  me  to  relate.    Let 

them 
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them  be  told  by  fome  other  writer  of  more  Icur;  aJ 
wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  emperor^s  death,  many  of  the  Gsnac 
princes  fell  upon  the  Auftrian  territories  as  upca:  i 
dead  carcafe,  to  be  difmembefed  fimong  thcai  wither 
refiftance.  Among  rhefe^  with  whatever  juitice,  or- 
tainly  with  very  little  gcnerbfity,  was  the  kbj  tf 
Pruffia,  who,  having  affembled  his  troops,  as  wis  i::^- 
gined  to  fupport  the  pragmatic  fanction,  on  a  fucitf 
faltered  Silclia  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  publiihizc: 
declaration,  in  which  he  difclaims  any  defign  oi  iav 
ing  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  Anftria,  but  ur^,^  ^i 
claim*  to  Silefia,  as  arifing /r^wi  anficnt  convcnt::rj  :f-'j. 
mily  and  confrdternity  bet:vee7i  the  boufe  of  Braniicn?L-^ 
and  the  princes  ^Silelia,  and  other  honourable  titux.  H* 
fays,  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  nrctcndir*  to 
the  Auftrian  dominions,  obliged  him  to  cmcr  S;".  : 
without  any  previous  cxpoftiilatlon  ui:!i  xz-^  .  ...;, 
and  that  he  ?i\A\  firtnuAtjly  (jp'^nji  t::^  iitt^cji:  .•  ■: 
boufe  of  Auftrin. 

Such  a  declarnrion  \va?,  I  Klicvc,  in  the  '^?:r.  .  - 
all  Europe,   nothing  IcG  tlv.n  th'j  :i{;gr:iv.!i:r^r!  *  t  /  :" 
tilitv  by  infnlr,  and  was  received  by  the  Aul>r:»r.^  •  -r 
fuitable  indignarion.     The  king  purfuvJ  hi'*  j^::r:v  ' 
marched  forwarJ,  anJ  in  the  frontier':  of  Silv'i  a  ;:..:' 
a  fpeech  to  his  follower'^,  in  which  he  told  tni.:;,  :-r 
he  conlldered  them   rarhrr  •'  as  friends  thr.n  fjb-*r-. 
**  that   the  troops   of  HianJLnl»urg  h.ul   Ivcn    al-^:*^ 
**  eminent  for  their   bra\er\,   that  they  would  al\a*. 
**  fight  in  his  prefeace,  and  that  he  would  rccosr. ;•;•:.:> 
**  thofe  who  Humid  dillinguilh  themlelvcs  ir*  :;.^    ur- 
**  vice,  rather  a>  a  failitr  than  a*  a  king." 
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*  The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown  away. 
.  The  foldiers  would  naturally  follow  fuch  a  leader 
'  with  alacrity;  efpecially  becaufe  they  expedted  no 
' '  oppofition :  but  fautnan  expeditions  are  frequently  de- 
ceived. 

Entering  thus  fuddenly  into  a  country  which  he  was 
fuppofed  rather  likely  to  proted  than  to  invade,  he 
aded  for  fome  time  with  abfolute  authority;  but  fup- 
pofing  that  this  fubmiffion  would  not  always  laft,  he 
endeavoured  to  perfuadc  the  queen  to  a  ceflion  of  Silc- 
fia,  imagining  that  fhe  would  ealily  be  perfuaded  to 
yield  what  was  already  loft.  He  therefore  ordered  hisT 
mioifters  to  declare  at  Vienna,  *^  that  he  was  ready  to 
**  guaranty  all  the  German  dominions  of  the  houfe 
**  of  Auftria :  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with 
**  Auftria,  Ruffia,  and  the  Maritime  powers  ;^  that  he 
^*  would  endeavour  that  the  duke  of  JLorrain  ihould  be 
**  ekftcd  emperor,  and  believed  that  he  could  accom- 
**  plifli  it :  that  he  would  immediately  advance  to 
**  the  queen  two  millions  of  florins  :  that,  in  recom^ 
**  pence  for  all  this,  he  required  Silefia  to  be  yielded  to 
''  him.'* 

Thefe  feem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  very 
much  ccmvinced  of  his  own  right.  He  afterwardi 
moderated  his  claim,  and  ordered  his  minifter  to  hint 
at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silefia  would  content  "him. 

The  queen  anfwered,  that  though  the  king  allcdgod, 
as  his  reafon  for  entering  Silefia,  the  danger  of  cbe 
Auftrian  territories  from  other  pretenders,  and  endea» 
vourcd  to  perfuade  her  to  give  up  part  of  her  pof- 
fions  for  the  prcfervation  of  the  reft,  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  the  firft  and  only  invader,  and  that,  till  he  en^ 
tered  in  a  hoftile  manner,  all  her  eftates  were  lunmo* 
lefted.  % 

Vox.  IV.  Nn  T% 
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To  his  promifes  of  afliftancc  flic  replic  J^  "  tir  ie 
^^  fct  an  high  value  on  the  king  of  Prufiia's  frioci:. ; 
"  but  that  he  was  already  obHged  to  aflift  her  a^nri 
**  invaders,  both  by  the  golden  bull,  and  the  pngTzrjc 
**  fanction,  of  which  he  was  a  guarantee  ;  an*i  ihir,  c 
**  thefe  ties  were  of  no  force,  flic  knew  not  n  hiz :: 
**  hope  from  other  engagements."  (>f  his  oScn  :r 
alliances  with  Ruflia  and  the  Maritime  po-.vcr^,  ic 
obferved,  that  it  could  be  never  fit  to  alienate  Ikt  i:-> 
minions  for  the  confolidation  of  an  alliance  fomioi  oc 
to  keen  them  intire. 

With  regard  to  his  intcreft  in  the  election-  of  jz  o 
peror,  Ihe  exprelfcd  her  gratitude  tn  ftrong  terms ;  be 
added,  that  the  elefkion  ought  to  be  free,  and  thr  • 
muft  be  nccellarily  embarraflcd  by  contentions  rl.-* 
raifcd  in  the  heart  of  the  empire.  Of  the  pccun:i- 
alTiftance  propofcd  (he  remarks,  that  no  prince  c:: 
made  war  :o  oblige  aTiOthcr  to  take  n:o;;cy,  ai>:  ::. 
the  contributions  already  levied  in  Sileiia  c.\\:.eJ  •• 
two  millions  ofrlred  as  its  pr.rchafc. 

She  concluded,  that  as  the  values  the  king's  t^.r.  ■ 
fliip,    fhe   was   willing   to    j^urehaie  i:  Iv  i-rv   .    :-  ■.  . 
ante  out  the  diminution  of  her  donii.:ions,    and   l  .- 
horted  hini  to  perform  his  part  in  lupport  of  trie  p*-'^- 
mntit:  lanc"t:ion. 

Th.c  kir.g,  fir.dinc;  negoclation  thu?  inene^tj-  . 
pulhed  forw:;rd  his  inroad.s,  and  now  began  to  !l::  .. 
how  lecretly  he  could  take  his  mcaUires,  When  ': 
called  a  council  ot  v.ar,  he  propofcd  the  qucllion  i:''  ^ 
few  words:  all  his  gcner.^ls  wrote  their  c^pi:::.>r.N  :: 
his  pre:' njc  upon  fepar|trc  jvipcfN,  which  he  carr.u.! 
away,  and.  e:va.i;;uing  them  in  private.  forn-..d  V.i- 
4  r.ll !.  •    .i 
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wfolution  without  hnpartbg  it  otherwifc  than  by  his 
ordets. 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  feize  firft  upon  the 
eftates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where  neceffary, 
and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered  the  con- 
vents of  their  (lores  of  provifion ;  and  told  them,  that 
he  never  had  heard  of  any  magazines  erefted  by  the 
apoftles. 

This  infult  was  mean,  bccaufe  it  was  unjuft ;  but 
thofe  who  could  not  refift  were  obliged  to  bear  it.  He 
proceeded  in  his  expedition;  and  a  detachment  of  his 
troops  took  Jablunca,  one  of  the  ftrong  places  of  Si- 
lefia,  which  was  foon  after  abandoned,  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  which  the  Auftrian  huffars,  who  were  now  in 
motion,  were  bufy  to  interrupt. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  events  of  the  Silefia  war, 
was  the  conqueft  of  Great  Glogaw,  which  was  taken  by 
an  affault  in  the  dark,  headed  by  prince  Leopold* of 
Anhault  Deffau.  They  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  for- 
tifications about  twelve  at  night,  and  in  two  hours  were 
matters  of  the  place.  In  attempts  of  this  kind  many 
accidents  happen  whicliK^annot  be  heard  without  fur- 
prize.  Four  Pruffian  grenadiers  who  had  climbed  the 
ramparts,  miffing  (heir  own  company,  met  an  Auftrian 
captain  with  fifty-two  men:  they  were  at  firft  frighted, 
and  were  about  to  retreat;  but,  gathering  courage,  com^ 
manded  the  Auftrians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  the 
terror  of  darknefs  and  confufion  were  unexpedtedly 
obeyed^  '  , 

At  the  fame  time  a  confplracy  to  kill  or  carry  away 
the  king  of  Pruffia  was  faid  to  be  difcovered.  The 
Pruffians  publifhed  a  memorial^  in  which  the  Auftrian 
court  was  accufed  of  employing  emiflarics  and  alfaffins 
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BgnnA  the  king;  and  it  wa«  alkdged^  lA  dkcfttM^ 
that  one  of  them  had  confefled  himiclf  obbgaiV 
oath  to  deftroy  him,  which  otth  hjKi  been  gjiveahn 
in  an  aulic  council  in  the  prdence  of  die  dob  « 
Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Auftrians  anfwered,  ^'  diat  the  dtto^b 
**  of  the  qiieen  and  duke  was  too  well  kwrnnvatt 
'^  deftroy  the  force  of  fuch  an  accuiatioo,  that  tkenir 
^'  of  the  confeffion  was  an  impofturc,  mod  due  vm  6d 
**  attempt  was  ever  niade»" 

Each  party  was  now  inflamed,  and  orders  vmit  gifa 
to  the  Aufttian  general  to  hazard  m  batdc.  Thttio 
armies  met  at  Molwitz,  and  parted  without  a  ooBfte 
Tidory  on  either  fide.  The  Auftrians  quhted  tiitieiit 
in  good  order ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  rode  awara^ 
the  firft  diforder  of  his  troops,  without  wasting  far  dr 
laft  event.  This  attention  to  his  pcrfooal  fafetv  km 
not  yet  been  forgotten. 

After  this  there  was  no  adtion  of  much  ifiipoftaDCt. 
But  the  king  of  Pruflia,  irritated  by  oppolition,  triof- 
ferred  his  intereft  in  the  elcftion  to  the  duke  of  Bavi- 
ria;  and  the  queen  of  HuBgar)',  now  attacked  bf 
France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  him  at  the  expence  of  half  Stlelia,  withoix 
procuring  thofe  advantages  which  were  once  oflcrtd 
her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boaft  of  mao? 
princes ;  to  diffufc  happinefs  and  fecurity  throogk 
wide  regions  has  been  granted  to  few.  The  king  ot 
Pruflia  has  afpired  to  both  thefe  lH)nours,  and  en- 
deavoured to  join  the  praifc  of  legiflator  to  that  of 
conqueror. 

5  .  To 
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To  fettle  property,  to  fuppiefs  falfe  claims^  and  to 
fegulace  the  adminiftratioa  of  civil  and  criminal  juT- 
tice^  are  attempts  fo  difficult  and  fo  xifeful^  that  I  ihall 
willingly  fufpend  or  contraft  the  hifiory  of  battles  and 
fieges^  to  give  a  larger  account  of  this  pacific  enter* 
prize. 

That  the  king  of  Pruffia  has  confidered  the  nature, 
and  the  reafcws  of  laws^  with  more  attention  than  is 
conunon  to  princes^  appears  from  his  diflertation  on 
the  r$afons  for  enaSiag  and  rtpeaUug  Laws ;  a  piece 
which  yet  deferves  notice^  rather  as  a  proof  of  good  in« 
dination  than  of  great  ability  :  for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  it  more  than  the  mofl  obvious  books 
may  fupply,  or  the  weakeft  intelleft  difcover.  Some 
of  his  ob&rvatioDt  are  juft  and  ufefiil ;  but  upcm  fuch  a 
fubjcft  who  can  think  without  often  thinking  right? 
It  is  however  not  to  be  omitted^  that  he  appears  al« 
ways  ptopcnfc  towards  the  (ide  of  mercy,  "  If  a 
^  poor  man/'  ftys  he,  **  fleajs  in  his  want  a  watch, 
**  or  a  few  pieces  from  one  to  whom  the  lofs  is  incon- 
^<  fiderable,  is  this  a  re^ifibp  for  condemning  h'm^  to 
*^  death?'* 

He  regrets  that  the  laws  againft  duels  have  been  in* 
effeftual;  and  is  of  opinion^  that  they  can  never  attain 
their  end^  uniefs  the  princes  of  Europe  ihall  agree  not 
to  afTord  an  afylum  to  duellifts^  and  to  puniih  all  who 
fliall  infult  their  equals  either  by  word^  deed,  or  writ- 
ing. He  ieems  to  fufpeft  this  fcheme  of  being  chi« 
merical.  "  Yet  why,"  fays  he,  "  ihould  not  perib- 
*'  nal  quarrels  be  fubmitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  quef- 
^*  tions  of  poffeffion?  and  why  ihould  not  a  congrefs  be 
^^  appointed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  a$  well 
^'  as  for  fo  many  purpofes  of  lefs  importance  ?" 

N  n  3  He 
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He  declares  himfelf  with  great  ardour      lioft  tti 
of  torture,  and  by  fome  mifinformatioo  chaip^ 

Englifh  that  they  ftill  retain  it. 

Ir  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  review  the  laws  of  c 
countr)'  without  difcovering  many  dcfecks  aodzs 
fuperfluities.     Laws  often  continue,  when  their  rou 
have  ceafed.     Laws  made  for  the  nrft  ftatc  of  their- 
cty  continue  unabolilhed,  when  the  general  form  of  i 
is  changed.     Parts  of  the  judicial   procedure,  w'aa 
were  at  firft  only  accidental,  become  in  time  etikoca.. 
and  formalities  are  accumulated  on  each  other,  till  tk 
art  of  litigation  requires  more  Uudy,  than  the  difcovcn 
of  right. 

The  king  of  Pruffia,  examining  the   inftitutioQs  i 
his  own  country,  thought  them  fuch  as  could  oqIt  3e 
amended  by  a  general  abrogation,  and   the  eftalni^ 
ment  of  a  new  body  of  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  tarz 
of  th;^  ConE  Fredekiq^'e,  which  is  comprized  in  au 
voiumc  of  no  great  bulk,  and  muft  therefore  unavoida:  t 
contain  general  pofitions,   to  be  accommodnred  ro  "jl-- 
ticular  cafes  by  the  wifdom  and  integrity  of  the  coxin. 
To  cmbarrafs  juftice  by  multiplicity  of  laws,   or  r^ 
hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judges,  feem  to  be  the  o> 
pofitc  rocks  on  which  all  civil  inftitutions  have  beta 
wrecked,   and  between  which  Icgiflativc  wifJoin   his 
never  yet  found  an  open  paHagc. 

Of  this  new  fyftcni  of  laws,  contracled  as  it  is,  a  full 

nccount  cannot  be  exported  in  thcfc  nicnioirs;  but,tha: 

Ciirlulity  nKi)   :;<^t  be  dirnrnial  uiihoiit  Ibnic  grttiiu^a- 

lion,  it  has  heen  thought  proper  to  cpitoniifc  the  kind's 

pLr:  Jo'  /'•_'  t  ifti :::  ,!io*:  /./'•/.♦  lOU  /j. 

i  .:e  «i:li;:tncvj  wh'   'i   .»iife  between  n..:l.:.:^   <f 
^'  tlK  lauie  lucitiy,   may  Lr  LcraiinateJ  by  a  \  .  ;--.:^-v 
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or 
*•  agreement  between  the  parties,  by  arbitration,  or  by 

**  a  judicial  procefs. 

**  The  two  firft  methods  produce  more  frequently  a 

.  *^  temporary  fufpenfion  of  difputcs  than  a  final  termi- 

"^  **  nation.     Courts  of  jufticc  are  therefore  ncceffary, 

"  "  with  a  fettled  method  of  procedure,  of  which  the 

^  **  mod  fimple  is  to  cite  the  parties,  to  hear  their  pleas, 

^  **  and  difmifs  them  with  immediate  decifion. 

'        *'  This  however  is  in  many  cafes  imprafticable,  and 

•    ^*  in  others  is  fo  feldom  pradtifed,  that  it  is  frequent 

f    **  rather  to  inc6r  lofs  than  to  feek  for  legal  repara- 

"  tion,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which  there  is  no 

"  end. 

**  This  tedioufnefs  of  fuits  keeps  the  parties  in  dif- 

"  quiet  and  perturbation,  roufes  and  perpetuates  ani- 

**  mofities,  exhaufts  the  litigants  by  expence,  retards 

*^  the  progrefs  of  their  fortune,  and  difcourages  ftran- 

"  gers  from  fettling. 

"  Thefc  inconveniences,  with  which  the  bed  regu- 

*^  lated  polities  of  Europfc  are  embarrafled,  muft  be 

**  removed,  jiot  by  the  total  prohibition  of  fuits,  which 

^  is  impoflible,  but  by  contradtion  of  procefles ;  by 

*^  opening  an  eafy  way  for  the  appearance  of  truth, 

**  and  removing  all  obftruftions  by  which  it  is  con- 

*^  cealed. 

"  The  ordonance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis  the  Four- 

"  teenth  eftabliihed  an  uniformity  of  procedure  through 

"  all  his  courts,  has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  great- 

*'  eft  benefits  of  his  reign. 

**  The  king  of  Pruffia,*  obferving  that  each  of  his 

"  provinces  had  a  different  method  of  judicial  proce- 

"  dure,  propofed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  form; 

^*  which  being  tried  with  fuccefs  in  Pomerania,  a  pro- 

Nn  4 
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**  put.  There  arc  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  c  n- 
**  fwcr,  a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder^  to  be  detivertc  a 
*•  writing. 

^*  No  caufe  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more  the 
**  three  different  courts.  To  further  the  firft  dcci:"xy=, 
**  every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  fcvcrc  penAl!tr5, 
'^  not  to  b^in  a  fuit  tiH  he  has  collected  all  the  neccf- 
^*  fary  evidence.  If  the  firft  court  has  decided  in  2a 
•*  unfatisfaAory  manner,  an  appeal  may  be  made  :o 
*•  the  fecond,  and  from  the  fecond  to  the  third.  1  m 
^^  procefs  on  each  appeal  is  limited  to  lix  monrht. 
**  The  third  court  may  indeed  pafs  an  erroneous  judg- 
^*  mcnt ;  and  then  the  injury  is  without  redrcfs.  Bw 
*^  this  objeftion  is  without  end,  and  therefore  with- 
^<  out  force.  No  method  can  be  found  of  preicrA-ij^ 
•*  humanity  from  error;  but  of  conteft  there  muft  (oatc 
**  time  be  an  end;  and  he,  who  thinks  hiinfclf  iniurd 
•'  for  want  of  an  appeal  to  a  founh  court,  mull  c..> 
**  lldcr  himfelf  as  furtcring  for  the  public, 

"  There  is  a  fpccial  advocate  appoinictl  f<..r  :hj 
*^  poor. 

**  The  attorneys,  who  h,id  formerly  the  care  of  o  I- 
^*  locking  evidence,  and  of  adjuftin^  all  the  p::  - 
**  minarics  of  a  fuit,  arc  now  totally  dif'uilK.:;  u.: 
•*  whole  aflair  is  put  into  the  han  U  of  the  a^\..- 
**  catcs,  and  the  ofiicc  of  an  attorney  is  annuiicJ  t*.  r 
**  over. 

**  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  fonie  lawful  i:njK\:.- 
**  mcnt  from  attending  his  fuit,  time  will  I  e  grar.icJ 
**  him   upon  the  rej)refer.tar:on  of  his   eafe." 

Such  is  the  order  ai\:orv:i:\;  t)  vhuh  «.ivil  j«::i.\: 
is  adiiiinlii'.  red  thioUt^h  the  e\tenl:\e  iio;:'.i:...  i.^  »: 
the  king  of  Prui^a;    which,   if  it  exhibits  notr.ir-.y; 
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very  fubde  or  profound^  affords  one  proof  mere 
that  the  right  is  eaiily  difcovered,  and  that  men  do 
not  fo  often  want  ability  to  find^  as  willingneis  to  prao 
tife  it. 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  willii^ 
to  purchafe  peace  by  the  relignation  of  Silefia,  though 
it  came  at  laft^  was  not  come  yet.  She  had  all  the 
fpirit,  though  not  all  the  power  of  her  anceftors^  and 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  lofing  any  part  of  heF 
patrimonial  dominions  to  the  enemies,  which  the 
opinion  of  her  weaknefs  raifed  every  where  againft 
her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  invefted  with  the  imperial  dignity,  fup-. 
ported  by  the  arms  of  France,  mafter  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia :  and  confederated  with  the  eleftor  Pala^ 
tine,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  claimed  Moravia  j 
and  with  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  was  in  poffeffion  of 
Silefia. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  prefied 
on  every  fide,  and  on  every  fide  preparing  for  refifbmce  ^ 
flie  yet  refufed  all  offers  of  accommodation,  for  every 
prince  fet  peace  at  a  price  which  ffie  was  not  yet  fo  far 
humbled  as  to  pay. 

The  king  of  Pruflia  was  among  the  mod  zealous 
and  forward  in  the  confederacy  againft  her.  He  pro- 
mifed  to  fecure  Bohemia  to  the  emperor,  and  Mo- 
ravia to  the  eleftor  of  Saxony;  and,  finding  no  enemy 
in  the  field  able  to  renft  him,  he  leturncd  to  Berlin, 
and  left  Schwerin  his  ^;:neral  to  profccute  the  con- 
queft* 

The  Pruflians  in  tn:  iniuft  cf  wL-ier  took  OIn-.urz, 
the  capital  of  Moraviu;  jr.d  lo.id  ihc  whole  country  u:> 
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4er  oontribinion.    The  eald  tlien  hiodered  dioiha 

tftiofi,  and  they  only  blocked  up  the  Ibrtities  ti  htm 
and  Spielberg. 

In  the  fpring,  the  king  of  Pruflia  came  again  iiaiii 
field,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of  Brinn ;  but  lapott  it 
^proach  of  prince  Charks  of  Lorrain  retired  from  b> 
foie  it,  and  quitted  Moravia,  leaving  only  a  gtrrifisaia 
the  capitaL 

The  condition  of  the  q\ieen  of  Hungary  wa  gev 
changed*  She  was  a  few  months  before  Mrithoor  fs/y 
mtfj  without  troops,  incircled  with  enemies.  Tki 
Bavarians  had  entered  Auftria,  Vienna  was  thrmad 
with  a  iiege,  and  the  queen  left  it  to  the  fitcof  wv, 
and  retired  into  Hungary,  where  ihe  was  rcccifoi  with 
zeal  and  affedion,  not  unmingled  however  wiih  thit 
Btgleft  which  muft  always  be  borne  by  greatjacfe  ia 
diftrefs.  She  bore  the  difrefpefl:  of  her  fubjeds  wirh 
the  fame  firmnefs  as  the  outrages  of  her  enemies;  wi 
at  laft  perfuaded  the  Engliih  not  to  defpair  of  her  pw- 
fervation,  by  not  defpairing  herfelf. 

Vokaire  in  his  late  hiftory  has  aflcrted,  that  a  Jirgt 
fum  was  raifed  for  her  fuccour,  by  voluntary  fubfcrtp- 
tions  of  the  Engliih  ladies.  It  is  the  great  failing  oft 
ftrong  imagination  to  catch  greedily  at  wonders.  He 
was  mifinformcd,  and  was  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn, 
by  a  fccond  enquiry,  a  truth  Icfs  fplendid  and  amuftr.g. 
A  contribution  was  by  news-writers,  upon  their  own 
authority,  fruitlcily,  and,  1  think,  illegally  propofinJ. 
It  ended  in  nothing.  The  parliament  voted  a  fuppir, 
and  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  were  remitted  to 
her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weaknefs  of  the  Aufhian 
family  to  fpend  in  the  magnificence  of  empire  thole 

revenues 
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V  fevenues  which  Ihould  be  kept  for  its  defence.    The 

5  court  is  fplendid,  but  the  treafury  is  empty;  and,  ae 
the  beginning  of  every  war,  advantages  are  gained 

:  againft  them,  before  their  annies  can  be  aflembled  and 

I    equipped. 

The  En^iih  money  was  to  the  Auftrians  as  a  Ihower 
to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers  are  kept  un- 
aftive  by  a  long  continuance  of  drought.  The  armies^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  hid  in  mountains  and  fotc&s^ 
ilarted  out  of  their  retreats;  and  wherever  the  queen's 
fiandard  was  erefted,  nations  (carcely  known  by  their 
pames  fwarmed  immediately  about  it.  An  army, 
-cfpecially  a  defenfive  army,  multiplies  itfelf.  The 
contagion  of  enterprize  fpread^  from  one  heart  to  ano- 
ther. Zeal  for  a  native  or  deteftaxion  of  a  foreign  (o^ 
\*ereig^,  hope  of  fudden  greamefs  or  riches,  fricpd&ip 
w  eraulatioa  between  particular  men^  or,  what  art 
perhaps  more  general  and  powerful,  defixe  of  noveltf 
and  knpatieoce  of  inadivity,  fill  a  camp  with  adveotur* 
cr&,  add  rank  to  rank,  and  iquadron  to  fquadrotn. 

The  queen  had  Hill  enemies  on  every  part,  but  fhe 
now  on  every  par];  had  armies  ready  to  oppofe  them. 
Auibria  was  immediately  recovered;  the  plains  of  £0- 
huxnsi  were  filled  with  her  troops,  though  thefiDrtiefles 
were  garrifoned  by  the  French.  The  Bavarians  were 
recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  own  counti^',  now 
wafted  by  the  incuxfians  of  troops  that  were  called  Bar- 
barians, greedy  enough  <^  plunder,  and  darif^  perhaps 
beyond  the  rules  of  war,  but  other^'ife  not  more  'Cruol 
than  thofe  whom  they. attacked.  Prbce  bobk^vitz 
with  one  army  obferved  the  motions  q£  JBrqglio,  the 
French  general  in  Bohemia ;  and  prince  Charles  with 

another 
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another  put  a  (lop  to  the  advances  of  the  I2C  <:{ 
Pniffia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Pruflians  to  retire.  Tir 
abandoned  Olmutz,  and  left  behind  them  pari  cf  •5t: 
cannon  and  their  magazines.     And  the  king,  &)C^ 
that  Broglio  could  not  long  oppofe  prince  Lobkovr:, 
haftened  into  Bohemia  to  his  affiftance ;  and  havin|  > 
ccived  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-three  thoufand  : 
and  taken  the  caftle  of  Glatz,  which,  being  built  c^^e 
a  rocky  fcarcely  acceflible,  would  have  defied  lil  h3 
power,  had  the  garrifon  been  furniihed  with  provitoa, 
he  purpofed  to  join  his  allies,  and  profccute  his  ccc- 
quefts. 

Prince  Charles,  feeing  Moravia  thus  cvacmad  bjr 
the  Pruffians,  determined  to  garrifon  the  towns  ^iidi 
he  had  jufl  recovered,  and  purfue  the  enemy,  who/w 
the  affiftance  of  the  French,  would  have  been  too  pcvr- 
fiil  for  prince  Lobkowitz. 

Succcfs  had  now  given  confidence  to  the  Auflr:::r, 
and  had  proportionably  abated  the  fpirit  of  thcrrcsf- 
mies.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-opcrarcd  with  :h? 
kingofPruffiainthe  conqueft  of  Moravia,  of  which  rhrr 
expefted  the  perpetual  polFcffion,  feeing  all  hopes  c^ 
fudden  acquifition  defeated,  and  the  province  left  igih 
to  its  former  mafters,  grew  weary  of  following  a  price:, 
whom  they  confidercd  as  no  longer  acting  the  parr  ot 
their  confederate ;  and  when  thcv  approached  the  «^n- 
fincs  of  liohemia  took  a  diffcrtrr.:  road,  and  left  the 
Pruflians  to  their  own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  ChaJcs  his  pi::- 
fuit.  At  Czaflaw  th"  two  arr.iics  cnnic  in  ti^>.t  c  f  *  r:e 
another,  and  the  Aultri>^*s  r^jlvcd  en  a  dw\  iiivj  .iiv. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  abuut  fcvcn  in  the  :*:orr.inir,  :nc 
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Auftrians  began  the  attack:  their  impetuofity  wai 
matched  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  Pruffians.  The  animo- 
fity  of  the  two  armies  was  much  inflamed :  the  Auf- 
trians were  fighting  for  their  country,  and  the  Pruffians 
were  in  a  place  where  defeat  muft  inevitably  end  in 
death  or  captivity.  The  fury  of  the  battle  continued 
four  hours :  the  Pruffian  horfe  were  at  length  broken, 
and  the  Auftrians  forced  their  way  to  the  camp,  where 
the  wild  troops,  who  had  fought  with  fo  much  vigour 
and  conftancy,  at  the  fight  of  plunder  foi^ot  their  obe- 
dience, nor  had  any  man  the  leaft  thought  but  how  to 
load  himfelf  with  the  richeft  fpoils. 

While  the  right  wing  of  the  Auftrians  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  main  body  was  left  naked :  the  Pruffians 
recovered  from  their  confufion,  and  regained  the  day, 
Charles  was  at  laft  forced  to  retire,  and  carried  with 
him  the  ftandardof  his  enemies,  the  proofs  of  a  vidtory, 
which,  though  fo  nearly  gained,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  keep. 

The  vidory  however  was  dearly  bought ;  the  Pruf- 
fian army  was  much  weakened,  and  the  cavalry  almoft 
totally  deftroycd.  Peace  is  eafily  made  when  it  is  nc- 
ceffary  to  both  parties ;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  now 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  Auftrians  were  not  his  only 
enemies.  When  he  found  Charles  advancing,  he  fent 
to  Broglio  for  affiftance,  and  was  anfwered  that  "  he 
*^  muft  have  orders  from  Verfailles."  Such  a  defertion 
of  his  moft  powerful  ally  difconcerted  him,  but  the 
battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Pruffians  were  returned  to  the  camp,  the 
king,  hearing  that  an  Auftrian  officer  was  brought  in 
mortally  wounded,  had  the  condefcenfion  to  vifit  him. 
The  officer,  ftruck  with  this  aft  of  humanity,  faid,  after 

a  ftigrc 
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a  ibort  vwmtuioa,  ^^  J  JUmnM  die,  ii^ 

<' afwr  dus  hcHMHir,  if  {  migM  S>ft 
^*  to  jmiT  m^tlty  bj  mftumiag  f« 
^^  you  oenow  umctd,  tUks  tbmt 
''CO  decdY€  jrovu''  The  kio^  ^ffmmm%mliik\ 
<u»  imeUigeBoe ;  '<  Sk,''  Aid  Che  jtelk^'f  p 
'*  wiU  pormk  me  to  find  n  mfflriyr  m  Tmm,  1^ 
'^  lieve  dio  <pieeB  will  oot  refiile  to  tanfakra^ 
<^  «9^  kccor  mm  \m  her  Jbandt^  fiiiidi  «ln 
«'  ftpor(()rr*d«fl  doubt.'' 

The  mclfafcf  was  fiat,  aid  che 
which  coDtaiDed  the  Older  iinr  c 
fiift,  feibiddea  to  mix  his  tioops 
the  PmCant.  Seocmdlf ,  he  was  ordefod  to  sftda 
atadiftaaoefromchekiiB^.  Tliirdijr^colcecpdqi 
hody  of  twenty  chonfatid  men  to  ebferre  die  M 
anny.  Fourthly,  toobfcrve  very  dolHy  the  ■Mtfai 
the  king,  for  important  reafons.  Fifthly,  to  hanri 
thing ;  but  to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements,  or 
abfence  of  Belliflc. 

The  king  now  with  great  reafon  conlTdcrrd  Ui 
as  diiengagod  from  the  confederacy,  being  ddevte 
the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the  French  :  he  then 
accepted  the  mediation  of  king  George,  ami  in  f 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  Czaflaw  made  peace  widi 
queen  of  Hungary,  who  granted  to  him  the  whole 
vince  cf  Sileha,  a  countr>'  of  fuch  extent  and  opri 
that  he  is  £ud  to  receive  from  it  one  third  part  d 
revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  i 
ftipulated,  ^*  that  neither  fliould  affift  die  eoemk 
«  the  othc^" 

The  queen  of  Huc^;ar>'  thus  di(bitang1ed  oa 
ikle,  and  let  free  from  the  nioft  formidabic  of  hcri 
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^Ues,  foon  perfuaded  the  Saxotis  to  peace;  took  pojSef^ 
^ftoncf  Bavaria;  drove  the  emperor,  after  all  his  imagi'- 
"^tary  conquefts,  to  the  fhelter  of  a  neutral  town,  where 
*Kc  was  treated  as  a  fugitive;  and  befieged  the  French 
r%i  Prague,  in  the  ci:y  whicli  they  had  taken  from  her* 
^i  Having  thus  obtained  Silefia,  tiie  king  of  Pruffia  re- 
9^cumed  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed  his  laws, 
ttsforbid  the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded  a  dcfcnfive 
le^alliance  with  England,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  aug* 

mentation  of  his  army.  « 

^      This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary 

I  was  one  of  the  firft  proofs,  given  by  the  king  of  Pruf- 

r,  fia,  of  the  fecrccy  of  his  counfels.     Bellifle,  the  Fr?nch 

;   general,  was  with  him  in  the  camp,  as  a  friend  and 

I    coadjutor  in  appearance,  but  in  truth  a  fpy,  and  a 

writer  of  intelligence.     Men  who  have  great  confidence 

in  their  own  penetration  are  often  by  that  confidence 

deceived;  they  imagine  that  they  can  pierce  through 

all  the  involutions  of  intrigue  without  the  diligence 

neceflary  to  weaker  minds,  and  therefore  lit  idle  and 

fecure;  they  believe  that  none  can  hope  to  deceive 

them,  and  therefore  that  none  will  try.     Bellifle,  with 

all  his  reputation  of  fagacity,  though  he  was  in  th^ 

Pruflian  camp,  gave  every  day  frelh  afiurances  of  the 

king's  adherence  to  the  allies;  while  Broglio,   who 

commanded  the  army  at  a  diftance,  difcovered  fuii* 

cient  rcafon  to  fufpedt  his  defertion.      Broglio   was 

'flighted,  and  Bellifle  believed,  till  on  the  nth  of  June 

the  treaty  was  figned,  and  the  king  declared  his  refo- 

lution  to  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  perfornianops  of  polity 
which  mankind  ieem  agreed  to  celcbratQ  and  admire  ; 
yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  neceflfary  but  the  determina- 
tion of  a  ver)'  few  men  to  be  iilent. 

Vol.  IV.  O  o  From 
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From  this  time  the  queen  of  Hungary  procced:i 
with  an  unintcrupicd  torrent  of  fuccefs.  The  Frcad. 
driven  from  ftation  to  ftation,  and  deprived  of  ior:rtix 
after  fortrcfs,  were  at  laft  enclofed  with  their  two  gene- 
rals, Bellifle  and  Broglio,  in  the  walls  of  Prague,  uhicl 
they  had  ftored  with  all  provilions  neceflary  to  a  to*^ 
befiegedy  and  where  they  defended  themfelves  thrtc 
months  before  any  profpeft  appeared  of  relief. 

The  Auftriansy  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in  ix 
field,  and  in  fldden  and  tumultuary  cxcuriions  rather 
than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  degree  of  (kill  in  ar- 
tacking  or  defending  towns.  They  likewife  would  na- 
turally confider  all  the  mifchicfs  done  to  the  city  as 
falling  ultimately  on  themfelves,  and  therefore  uen: 
willing  to  gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  foever  Prague  mig^t 
be  defended,  it  muft  be  yielded  at  laft,  and  thcrcf  -c 
all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honourable  capirulai.L-.. 
The  meflcngcrs  from  the  city  were  fent  back  ibir.:- 
times  unheard,  but  always  with  this  anfwcr,  **  that  r.: 
**  terms  would  be  allowed,  but  that  they  fljoulj  \lz\c 
"  themfelves  prifeners  of  war." 

The  condition  of  the  garrifon  was  in  tlic  eye<:  of  il 
Europe  defperate;  but  the  French,  to  whom  tl;c  prjiir 
of  fpirit  and  activity  cannot  be  denied,  rdblvcd  t.y  riuk.- 
an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their  arms.  MjiIIcI>oi>  w  ..a 
at  that  time  encamped  with  his  anny  in  WVllphal  .. 
Orders  were  fent  him  to  relieve  Prague.  T'r.c  en- 
terprizc  was  confidcred  as  romantic.  Maillebi»:s  a  •. 
a  march  of  Jorty  days  dillant  from  Bohemia,  the  lul'ls 
were  narrowband  the  ways  foul;  and  it  was  likci .  :h-: 
Prague  \\o\jfd  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it.  T'r: 
march  was,  however, begun :  the  army,  being jtiincd  by 
rhit  of  count  Saxc,  corv&&cd  oi  ^^\>i  \\\Kss\Vi.t«A  mea^ 
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Ivho,  DOtwithftanding  all  the  difficulties  which  two 
Auftrian  armies  could  put  in  their  way^  at  laft  en- 
tcred  Bohemia.  The  fiege  of  Prague,  though  not  raifed, 
was  remitted^  and  a  communication  was  now  opened  to 
it  with  the  country.  But  the  Auftrians,  by  perpetual 
intervention,  hindered  the  garrifon  from  joining  their 
friends.  The  officers  of  Maillebois  incited  him  to  a 
battle,  becaufe  the  army  was  hourly  leflening  by  the 
want  of  provifions^  but,  inflead  of  preffing  on  to 
Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria,  and -completed  tho 
ruin  of  the  emperor's  territories. 

The  court  of  France,  difappointed  and  ofTendedjCon* 
ferred  the  chief  command  upon  Brc^lio,  who  efcaped 
from  the  befiegers  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  kept 
the  Auftrians  employed  till  Belliile  by  a  fudden  fally 
quitted  Prague,  and  without  any  great  lofs  joined  the 
main  army.  Broglio  then  retired  over  the  Rhine  into 
the  French  dominions,  wafting  io^is  retreat  the  coun- 
try which  he  had  undertaken  to  proteA,  and  burning 
towns,  and  deftroying  magazines  of  com^  ,with  fuch 
wantonnefs,  as  gave  reafon  to  believe  (hfltf^e  expeded 
commendation  from  his  court  for  ^glBfchiefs  done^ 
by  whatever  means.  F"  y^i^ 

The  Auftrians  j^l^urCucd  their  adv^fiflM^iecovered 
all  their  ftrong  pkces^  in  feme  of  whicnTrench  garri-. 
fons  had  been  Ie&^  and  Ifeade  themfelves  mafters  of 
Bavaria,  by  taking  not  ooly  Munich  the  capital,  but 
Ingolfta'^t  tte  ftrong<?ii  fortification  in  the  elec)x>r's 
dominionsi  Irhe^  thej^  found  a  great  number  of  cannon 
SLod  quantity  of  ii^ittwtion  iatemled  in  thb  dreams  of 
projeded  giiarne&.W*tbe  ficgc  of  Vienna,  alt  the  ar- 
chives of  the  ihfKh  ^"^  pi^^^  ^^  ornaments  of  the  elec- 
toral palace^  and  what  had  been  confidered  as  moft  wor- 

Oo  2  thy 
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^anded  the  troops  ftipulated  for  the  protedtion  of 
Hanover,  not  perhaps  becaufe  they  were  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  but  that  the  king's  dcfigns  might  be  guefled 
from  his  anfwcr,  which  was,  that  troops  were  not 
granted  for  the  defence  of  any  country  till  that  ooun- 
Cry  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  could  oot  believe  the 
elector  of  Hanover  to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  invafion, 
iince  he  had  withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and  put  them 
into  the  pay  of  England. 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  now  formed  defigps  whidi 
ipade  it  neceflary  that  his  troops  fhould  be  kept  tc^- 
Jther,  and  the  time  foon  came  when  the  fcene  was  to  be 
opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  having  chafed  the 
French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  for  fome  months  encamped 
on  the  Rhine,  endeavQuring  to  gain  a  paflage  into  AU  - 
face.  His  attempts  had  long  been  evaded  by  the  fkii^ 
gnd  vigilance  of  the  French  ggicral,  till  at  laft,  June 
21,1 744,  he  executed  his  defign,  and  lodged  his  armjr 
fn  the  French  dominions,  to  the  furprife  andjoy  of  a 
great  part  of  Europe*  It  was  now  ej^edted  that  the 
territories  of  France  would  in  tb^lrtum  feel  the 
miferies  of  war ;  and  the  nation,  which  /b  long  kept 
the  world*  in  ^jinrm,  be  taught  nit  laft  the  value  of 
peace. 

The  king  oP^flit  pow  faw  the  Auftrian  troops  at 
'  a  great  diftance  mm  him,  engaged  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try againft  the  moll  powerful  of  all  their  enemies. 
Now,  thereford^  was  the  time  to  difcover  that  he  had 
lately  ma3e  a  treaty  jat  Francfort  with  the  emperor,  by 
which  he  had  engaged,  "  that  as  the  court  of  Vienna 
"  and  its  .jlJliei 'appeared  backward  to  re-eftablilh  the 
**  tranquiuky  of  The  empire,  and  more  cogent  methods 
^*  appeared  neccifary  ;  he,  being  animated  with  a  de- 

O  o  3  «  fir^ 
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ufe  of  force  to  reftore  the  power  of  the  laws,  and  the 
authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  queen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the  em- 
peror's hereditary  dominions  with  inexpreffible  cruelty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  foreign  troops^ 
which  have  marched  through  neutral  countries  without 
the  cuftomary  requifitions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked  under 
neutral  fortrefles,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  empire, 
of  which  their  mailer  is  the  head. 

That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  with  in- 
decency by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  cledtion  of  the  emperor 
void,  and  the  diet  of  Francfort  illegal,  had  not  only 
violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured  all  the  princes 
who  have  the  right  of  ele&ion*  ^  # 

That  he  has  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary ;  and  that  he  defires  nothing  for  himfel?,  and 
only  enters  as  an  auxiliary  into  a  war  for  the  liberties 
of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  offered  to  quit  his  pretenfion 
to  the  dominions  of  Auflria,  on  condition  that  his 
hereditary  countries  be  reftored  to  him. 

That  this  propofal  had  been  made  to  the  king  of 
England  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
ihewed  that  the  king  of  England  had  no  intention  to 
reftore  peace,  but  rather  to  make  his  advantage  of  the  . 
troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  defired  ; 
but  that  they  declined  to  interpofc,  knowing  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  Englifli  and  Auftrian  courts. 

That  the  fame  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna, 
Wd  again  rejefted :  that  therefore  the  queen  muft  im- 

O  o  4  putc 
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.pate  it  to  licr  own  comical  cnK  'fee 

allies. 

Tlnc  he  iiiiGC  figliiiiig  fcr  Mf 
that  he  demands  nothing  for  himfiif;  lasiidBi 
to  ocert  aU  las  powers  in  dbfeooeof  dKawfai 
vindication  of  the  right  of  deaion^  nmiiniiif 
the  liberties  of  Gennany^  which  At 
would  enihve. 

When  this  dedaration  was  few  CO  die 

tcr  in  England,  it  was  accomponiad  widi  m 

ftrance  to  the  king,  in  which  OMMBf  of  ihe  §B 

pofitions  were  repeated;  the 

dtfiateecftednefs  were  magntfiod; 

of  the  Auftrians  were  difplayed;  ic 

them  as  the  moft  flagrant  viohition  of  iIk  G 

%^con(liCution,  that  they  had  driven  the  cnipenn^ 

out  of  the  empire;  the  public  ipirit  and  genei 

his  Pruffian  majefty  were  again  heartily  dcclaic 

it  was  faid,  that  this  quarrel  having    no  coi 

with  Englilh  intcrcfts,  the  Englifli  ought  nor  i 

pofe, 

Auftria  and  all  her  allies  were  pur  into  ^nu 
hy  »hts  decoration,  which  at  once  dllmounte 
from  the  fummit  of  fuccefs,  and  obl'crc!  them  i 
through  the  war  a  fecond  time.  What  fucco 
what  promifcs,  Pruflia  received  from  France  wj 
publickly  known  ;  but  it  is  not  to-  he  vUiubced, 
prince  fo  watchful  of  opponunity  U  Id  ninftajicc 
;t  was  fo  much  wanted,  at  the  higheft  rate;  nor  a 
fuppofcd  that  he  expofod  himfcif  to  fo  much 
only  for  the  fret^dom  of  Germany,  and  a  few  pet 
tri^s  in  Bohemia* 
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The  French,  who,  from  ni¥Bgbg  the  empiFe  at  dif- 
cretion,  and  wating  whatever  they  found  either  aaioi^ 
enemies  or  fncnds,  were  now  driven  into  their  own  do* 
minions,  and  in  their  own  dominions  were  infulted  and 
purfued,  were  on  a  fudden  by  this  new  auxiUaiy  re- 
ftored  to  their  former  faperiority,  at  leaft  were  dtfinir* 
thencd  of  their  invaders,  and  delivered  from  their  ter- 
rors. And  all  the  enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  faw 
with  indignation  and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that 
power  which  they  had  wtdi  fo  much  coft  and  blood« 
flied  brought  low,  and  which  their  animoiity  and  ela- 
tion had  difpofed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than  it 
was. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  ftill  retained  her  firmnefs. 
The  Pruffian  declaration  was  not  long  without  an  aa- 
fwer,  which  was  tranfmitted  to  the  European  princet 
with  fome  obfervations  on*  the  Pruffian  minifter's  rc- 
nfKMiftrance  to  the  court  of  Vienni^  which  he  was  or- 
dered by  his  matter  to  read  to  the  Auftrian  council, 
but  not  to  deliver.  The  fame  caution  was  praftifed 
before  when  the  Pruflians,  after  the  emperor's  death, 
invaded  Silefia.  This  artifice  of  political  debate  may, 
perhaps,  be  numbered  by  the  admirers  of  greatnefr 
among  the  refinements  of  conduft ;  but,  as  it  is  a  me- 
thod of  proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be  contrived  or 
praftifed,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare  ufe  to  honeily  or 
wifdom,  and  as  it  has  been  long  known  to  that  clafs  of 
men  whofe  fafety  depends  upon  fecrefy,  though  hither- 
to applied  chiefly  in  petty  cheats  and  flight  tranfac- 
tions ;  I  do  not  (ce  that  it  can  much  advance  the  repu- 
tation of  regal  underftanding,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add 
more  to  the  fafety,  than  it  takes  away  from  the  honour, 
of  him  that  fliall  adopt  it. 

The 
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The  queen  in  her  anfwer,  after  charging  the  ki:» 
of  Pruflia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Breilaw,  and  ob^ 
ierving  how  much  her  enemies  will  exult  to  (ee  tbc 
peace  now  the  third  time  broken  by  him,  decbrcs. 

That  ihe  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights  of  the 
eleAorsy  and  that  fhe  calls  in  queftion  not  the  event  mn 
the  manner  of  the  eleftion. 

That  fhe  had  fpared  the  emperor's  troops  with  grot 
tendemefs,  and  that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  empL-e 
only  becaufe  they  were  in  the  icrvice  of  France. 

That  ihe  is  fo  far  from  difturbing  the  peace  of  die 
empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raifcd  in  i:  tn 
the  ctkSt  of  the  armaments  of  the  king  of  Pruflia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  public  records,  wfaea 
they  relate  to  affairs  which  by  diftance  of  time  or  plioe 
Io£:  their  power  to  intereft  the  reader.  Every  thing 
grows  little  as  it  grows  remote;  and  of  things  thus  di- 
minifhed,  it  is  fufHcient  to  furvey  the  aggregate  n  l:h- 
out  a  minute  examination  of  the  parts. 

It  is  cafy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  king  of  Pruiui's 
reafons  be  fufEcient,  ambition  or  animolity  can  never 
want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invafion.  What  he  char- 
ges upon  the  queen  of  Hungarj',  the  wafte  of  countries, 
the  cxpulfion  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  employnicn:  ci 
foreign  troops,  is  the  unavoidable  confcquencc  of  x 
VfZT  inflamed  on  either  fide  to  the  utmoll  violence. 
AH  thcfc  grievances  fubfiftcd  when  he  made  the  pcice, 
and  therefore  they  could  very  little  juftify  its  breach. 

It  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  i!*  oblige  J 

to  fupport  the  imperial  dignity,  and  alnft  the  cmpenT 

when  his  rights  are  violated.     And  every  fubfcqutn: 

cent: J w^  muft  be  underftood  in  a  fcnfe  coniiflent  uirh 

7  former 
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fbnner  obligations.  Nor  had  the  kiiig  power  to  make 
a  peace  on  terms  contrary  to  that  conftitution  by  which 
he  held  a  place  among  the  Germanic  eleftors.  But  he 
could  have  eafily  difcovered  that  not  the  emperor  but 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  queen's  enemy,  not  th^ 
adminiftrator  of  the  imperial  power,  but  the  claimant 
of  the  Auftrian  dominions.  Nor  did  his  allegiance  tp 
the  emperor,  fuppofing  the  emperor  injured,  obligp 
him  to  more  than  a  fuccour  of  t^  thouf^  men.  But 
ten  thoufand  men  could  not  concjuer  ^l^mia,  and 
without  the  conqueft  of  Bohemia  he  coqld  receive  no 
reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  fo  loudly  pro^ 
feffed. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  he  had  taken  all  poffi<> 
ble  precaution  to  fecure.  He  was  to  iQvade  a  countrf 
guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  therefore  left 
unarmed,  and  unprovided  of  all  defence.  He  had  en* 
gaged  the  French  to  attack  princaiCharles,  before  he 
ihould  repafs  the  Rhine,  by  which  the  Auftrians  would 
at  leafl  have  been  hindered  from  a  fpeedy  march  into 
Bohemia :  they  were  likewife  to  yi^ld  him  fuch  Qthqr 
afliftance  as  he  might  wlnt. 

Relying  therefore  upon  the  promifbs  of  the  Frpnch^ 
he  refolved  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria^ 
and  in  Auguft  1 744  broke  into  Bohemia  at  the  head  (^ 
an  hundred  and  four  thoufand  men.  When  he  entered 
the  country,  he  publifhed  a  proclamation,  promifing, 
that  his  army  Ihould  obferve  the  ftrideft  difciplioc, 
and  that  thofe  who  made  no  refiftance  ihould  be  fiif<- 
fered  to  remain  at  quiet  in  their  habitations.  He  re-* 
quired  that  aU  arms,  in  the  cuftody  of  whomfbeverthey 
(night  be  placed,  Ihould  be  given  up,  and  put  into  the 
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The  king,  dcligbted  with  his  progrefs,  and  ecpeft 
ing  like  other  mortals,  elated  with  fuccafsi  chac  hb 
profperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  eomiiraed  hit 
march,  and  beg^n  in  the  latter  end  of  September  the 
itege  of  Pn^e.  He  had  gained  fcveral  of  the  outer 
pofts,  when  he  was  informed  that  the'  convoy  wMdi> 
attended  his  artillery  was  attacked  by  an  unexpedcA 
party  of  the  Auftriani.  The  king  went  immcdiatelf 
to  their  afliftance  with  the  third  part  of  his  army,  and 
found  his  troops  put  to  flight,  and  the  Auftrians  luift^ 
ing  2^'ay  with  his  cannons  :  fuch  a  loft  would  have 
difabled  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  AuftriaiMy 
whofc  number  would  not  enable  titcm  to  withftand 
him,  recovered  his  artillery,  and  having  alfo  defeaMl 
Bathiani,  raifcd  his  batteries;  and  there  being  no  ar* 
tillcry  to  be  placed  againft  him,  he  deftroyed  a  fgntC 
part  of  the  city.  I^e  then  ordered  four  attacks  Co  be 
made  at  once,  and  reduced  the  befieged  to  fuck  eftn^ 
mitics,  that  in  fourteen  days  tiic  {jftvcrnor  was  ^biigoA 
to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Scliwerin,  a  grenadier 
is  reported  to  have  mounted  tiw  baftion  alone,  and  to 
have  defended  himfclf  for  fomc  time  with  his  fwocd^ 
till  his  followers  mounted  after  him ;  for  this  zSt  of 
bravery,  the  king  made  htm  a  lieutenant,  and  gave  hiiia 
a  patent  of  nobility. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Auftrians  Ihould 
lay  alidc  all  thought  of  invading  France,  and  apply 
their  whole  power  to  their  own  defence.  Prince  Charles, 
at  die  iirft  news  of  the  PrulTian  invafion^  prepared  to 
repafs  the  Rhine.  7'his  the  French,  according  to 
their  contrad  with  the  king  of  Pruffiai  ihould  have 

attempted 


tttmqpted  to  hinder;  bnt  diey  knew  bjr 
die  AuflriaDt  would  not  be  beaim  widKmt 
md  dm  itfifluoe  always  «»^^*M«TyMlfff  an 
As  the  kii^of  Pniflk4«}(nccd  in  die  dlflance  «f  ik 
Anftriansy  whom  he  confidered  as  gflr^«g|f^  j^  |^ 
Fiendi  ccmiories ;  die  Frendi  rgoiced  in  die  wcdiii 
of  tSbfAv  leQun,  and  pleaied  diemielves  widi  chepnf. 
pcft  of  eafy  oonquefts^  whik  powers  whom  dief  cw- 
fidered  widi  equal  makvolenoe  fhould  be  cm|ilQycda 
maflacring  each  odier. 

.  PrinoeOiKi^tookdieopporcuoicyofbrigjbrmoak 
4une  to  repais  die  Rhine;  and  NoaiUes,  who  hd 
early  infidtigcnoe  of  hb  mocioos,  gave  him  very  Eob 
diftuifaanoey  butocMKentedhimielf  widi  aotackiif  tfe 
sear-guaid,  and  when  diey  ledred  to  the  main  Uy 
ceaibdhis  parfiiiK. 

The  king»  upon  the  rcduftion  of  Prague,  ftra^  a 
medal,  whioh  had  on  one  fide  a  plan  of  the  town,  with 
diis  inicripdon :     '"^^ 

^*  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of  Pruffia, 
September  1 6,  1744; 
•  For  the  third  time  in  three  years,'* 

On  die  other  fide  were  two  verfes,  in  which  he 
prayed,  **  That  his  Conqucfts  might  produce  Peace.* 
He  then  marched  forward  with  the  rapidity  which  coo* 
fiitutes  hb  military  charafter,  took  pofleflion  of  almoft 
all  Bohemia,  and  began  to  talk  of  entering  Auftria  and 
befieging  Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  rrfburce. 
iThe  eleftor  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not,  was 
not  comprifed  in  the  union  of  Frankfort ;  and  js  every 
finrereign  is  growing  lefs  as  hb  next  neighbour  b  grow- 
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ing  greater^  he,  could  not  heartily  wifh  fuccefs  to.a  con- 
federacy which  was  to  aggrandize  the  other  powers 
of  Germany.   The  Pruffians  gave  him  likewife  a  parti* 
ticular  and  immediate  provocation  to  oppofe  them;^ 
for,  when  they  departed  to  the  conqueft  of  Bohemia, : 
with  all  the  elation  of  imaginary  fuccefs,  they  pafled 
through  his  dominions  with  unlicenfed  and  contempt 
tuous  difdain  of  his  authority.     As  the  approach  of . 
Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  profped  of  events,  he  was. 
eafily  perfuaded  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
queen,  whom  he  furniihed  with  a  very  large  body  of 
troops. 

Thft  king  of  Pruffia  having  left  a  garrifon  in  Prague, 
which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghers  to  death  if 
they  left  their  houfes  in  the  night,  went  forward  to 
take  the  other  towns  and  fortreifes,  expedting,  per-, 
haps,  that  prince  Charles  would  be  interrupted  in  his 
march ;  but  the  French,  though  they  appeared  to  fol- 
low him,  either  could  not  or  would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  Ihort  time,  by  marches  prefled  on  with  the  ut- 
moft  eagernefs,  Charles  reached  Bohemia,  leaving  the 
Bavarians  to  regain  the  poiTefTion  of  the  wafted  plains 
of  their  country,  which  their  enemies,  who  ftill  kept  the 
ftrong  places,  might  again  feize  at  will.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Auftrian  army  the  courage  of  the  king  of  Pruflia 
ieemed  to  have  failed  him.  He  retired  from  poft  to 
poft,  and  evacuated  town  after  town,  and  fortrefs  after 
fortrefs,  without  refiftance  or  appearance  of  refiftance, 
as  if  he  was  refigning  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  ihould  have 
made  fom^  effort  to  refcue  Prague ;  but,  after  a  faint 
attempt  to  difpute  the  paffage  of  the  Elbe^  he  ordered 

his 
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Im  garrifon  of  eleven  thoufioid  men  to  qoic  tbc  ^beL 
They  kfc  behind  them  their  magazines,  and  borr 
artiliery,  among  which  were  feven  pieces  of  remarkab^ 
excellence,  called  '*  The  Seven  Eleckocs.**  But  rber 
took  with  them  their  field  cannoQ  and  a  great  i«^V 
of  carriages  laden  with  ftores  and  plunder,  which  ±cf 
were  forced  to  leave  in  their  way  to  the  Saxom  ^ 
Auftrians  that  haitafled  their  march.  They  at  lait  a- 
tered  Silefia  with  the  lofs  of  about  a  chind  pare 

The  king  of  Pruffia  fuffcrcd  much  in  his  rrtmu 
for  befidesctlic  military  ftores,  which  he  left  even 
where  behind  him,  even  to  the  cloaths  of  hW  rroor j, 
there  was  a  want  of  provifions  in  his  army,  mJ  cot.- 
fequently  frequent  defertions  and  many  dileaies ;  and 
a  foldier  fick  or  killed  was  equally  loft  to  i  fi;  uig 
army. 

At  laft  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and  hav-.ng 
ftationcd  his  troops  in  places  of  lecurity,  rctcrnr/. :.: 
a  time  to  Berlin,  whcr<i  he  forbad  all  to  fpcak  e;:.i.' 
ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  fuch  a  prohibirion  coiiKl  condu:;.  .: 
is  difficult  to  difcovcr  :  there  Is  no  counrr\  in  '\.:.'. 
men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  thev  know,  z-: 
what  is  univcrfally  known  may  as  well  be  IpoLw  n.  1: 
is  true,  that  in  popular  ocvcrnmems  Icuitioui  ..  • 
eourfes  may  inflame  the  \ulgar,  but  in  fuch  i^o. ,-r- 
mcnts  they  cannot  be  rrilralned,  and  in  abfolut^  :::  > 
narchies  they  arc  of  little  efllct. 

When  the  Pruflians  invaileJ  Bohemia,  an^l  tV.1,  \\.\.x 
nation  was  fired  with  rcfentmcnt,  the  king  of  Lngij:  J 
gave  orders  in  his  palace  that  none  ihould  mention  h.* 
nephew  with  dilVcfjKift;  by  tliii  command  he  ii:;:ri. 
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cained  the  decency  ncceffary  between  princes,  without 
enforcing,  and  probably  without  expeding  obedience 
but  in  his  own  prefence. 

The  king  of  Pruffia's  edift  regarded  only  himfelf, 
and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  his  motive, 
unlefs  he  intended  to  fpare  him(elf  this  mortification 
of  abfurd  and  illiberal  fhttery,  which,  to  a  mind  dung 
with  difgrace,  muft  have  been  in*  the  higheft  degree 
painful  and  dilgufting. 

Moderation  in  profperity  is  a  virtue  very  difficult 
to  all  mortals  ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  wlKh  revenge 
is  within  reach,  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found  among 
princes.  Now  was  the  time  when  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary might  perhaps  have  made  peace  on  her  own  terms; 
but  keennefs  of  refentment,  and  arrogance  of  fuccefs, 
with-held  her  from  the  due  ufe  of  the  prefent  oppor- 
tunit}\  It  is  faid,  that  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  his  re- 
treat fent  letters  to  prince  Charles,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  ample  conceffions,  but  were  fent 
back  unopened.  The  king  of  England  offered  like- 
wife  to  mediate  between  them;  but  his  propofitions 
•  were  rejefted  at  Vienna,  where  a  refolution  was  taken 
not  only  to  revenge  the  interruption  of  their  fucceis  on 
the  Rhine  by  the  recovery  of  Silefia,  but  to  reward 
the  Saxons  for  their  feafonable  help,  by  giving  them 
part  of  the  Pruffian  dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745  died  the  emperor 
Charles  of  Bavaria ;  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  was  confe- 
quently  at  an  end;  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  being  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  the  character  of  t»xiliary  to  ^  he 
emperor,  and  having  r. vowed  no  other  reafon  for  the 
war,  might  have  honourably  withdrawn  his  forces. 

Vol.  IV.  P  p  and 
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and  on  his  own  principles  have  complied  with  terxs  ct 
peace :  but  no  terms  were  offered  him ;  the  f^jcu 
purfued  him  with  the  utmofl  ardour  of  hoAilitr,  -«x 
the  French  left  him  to  his  own  condu^,  and  lus  9*: 
deftiny. 

His  Bohemian  conquefts  were  already  loft ;  axki  ':£ 
was  now  chafed  back  into  Siiefia^  wherc^  at  ihc  ; 
ginning  of  the  year,  the  war  continued  in  an  c^]Uil«. 
tion  by  alternate  lolfes  and  advantages.  In  Aprii,  ::• 
clcdkor  of  Bavaria  feeing  his  domiaions  ovcr-rwi . 
the  Auftq^,  and  receiving  very  little  fuccojr  i:^. 
the  French,  made  a  peace  with  the  queen  of  I  Lag*'* 
upon  eafy  conditions,  and  the  Auflriaos  hid  z.^\ 
troops  to  employ  againft  Pruflia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  fuficr  a^r.in 
prefumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.     Ta: ; :.  - 
with  Bavaria  was  fcarcely  concluded  when  ikc  fc:::., 
of  Fontenoy  was  loft,  and  all   the  alll'ji   of  A./   . 
called  upon  her  to  exert  her  urmoft  power  Ur  ::..  • 
fcrvation  of  the  Low  Countries ;  aiul,  a  t\.\\  x\^^ 
the  lof^  at  Fontenoy,  the  firft  battle  IjetwvL-n  tli.  . 
fians  and  the  combined  ar;iiv  of  Aullriani  anJ  .^- 
was  fought  at  Niedburg  in  Silcfia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  varicuflv  r-.-v 
by  the  difieient  panics,  and  publiflicd  in  ti.c  jo^- 
of  that  time  ;  to  tranlcribe  rhem  \iould  be  trdiv  i:.. 
\ifekf>,  bccaufe  accounts  of  battles  are  not  l^iV..  l- 
dcrftood,  and  bccaufe  there  are  no  means  of  d.t.r::.;  . 
ini'  to  wlii'jh  of  the  relations  credit  fliould  !>.■  «-  . 
It  IS  fufficiciit  that  they  all  end  in  claiming  or  alloA     ' 
a  coinpltti;  viftory  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  w!^o  j;a::..: 
ail  tiie  Auflriaji  ariiilery,  killed  fuur  thouiJi-.d,  :^k  ^ 
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ieyen  thoufand  prifoncrs,  with  the  lofs,  according  to 
the  Pruffian  nanattve,  of  only  fixteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advaqced  again  into  Bohemia,  where,  how- 
ever, he  made  no  great  progress.  The  queen  of  Hun^ 
gary,  though  defeated,  was  not  fubdued.  She  poured 
in  her  troops  from  all  parts  to  the  reinforcement  of 
prince  Charles,  and  determined  to  continue  the  druggie 
with  all  her  power.  The  king  faw  that  Bohemia  was 
an  unpleafing  and  inconvenient  theatre  of  war,  in  which 
he  flioutd  be  ruined  by  a  mifcanriage,  and  ihoukl  get 
little  by  a  vidory.  Saxony  was  left  4iiiiicelefs,  and 
if  it  was  conquered  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  publilhed  a  declaration  againft  the 
eleftor  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for  reply,  in- 
vaded his  dominions.  This  invafion  produced  another 
battle  at  Standentz,  which  ended,  as  the  former,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Pruffians.  The  Auftrians  had 
fome  advantage  in  the  beginning  ;  and  their  irregular 
troops,  who  are  always  daring,  and  are  always  ra- 
venous, broke  into  rhe  Pruffian  camp,  and  carried 
away  the  military  cheft.  But  this  was  eafily  repaired 
by  the  fpoils  of  Saxony. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  was  ftill  inflexible,  and  hoped 
that  fortune  would  at  laft  change.  She  r|cruited  once 
more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  invade  tne  territories 
of  Brandenburg;  but  the  king  of  Pruffia's  adtiviry 
prevented  all  ner  defigns.  One  part  of  his  forces 
feized  Leipfic,  and  the  other  once  more  defeated  the 
Saxons  ;  the  king  of  Poland  fled  from  his  dominions, 
prince  Charles  retired  into  Bohemia.  The  king  of 
Pruflia  entered  ifrefden  as  a  conqumr,  exacted  verj^  fe- 
vere  contributions  from  the  whole  country,  and  the 
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Auftritni  tud  Saxons  were  at  laft  compelled  to  receit 
from  him  iuch  a  peace  as  he  would  grmnu    He  ia* 
poied  no  feverp  conditions  except  the  payment  of  tk 
ountributions,  made  no  new  claim  of  dominiomt  >Bd« 
with  thi  deOor  Palatine,  acknowledged  the  duke  of 
Tufcany  for  emperor. 

The  lives  of  princes,  like  the  hifiories  of  nations, 
have  their  period^.  We  ihall  here  fufpcnd  our  nina- 
tivc  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  was  now  mt  the  height 
of  hunum  greatnefs,  giving  laws  to  Ws  enemies,  zoi 
courted  by  allihe  powers  of  Europe. 
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SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE  was  bom  at  Lon- 
don^  in  the  parlih  of  St  Michael  in  Cheapfide^  on 
the  19th  of  Odtober,  1605  -f  •  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant^ of  an  antient  family  at  Upton  in  Chelhire. 
Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother,  I  find  no  ac- 
count. 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth,  there  is  little  kno^\ii, 
except  that  he  loft  his  father  very  early;  that  he  was, 
accordmg  to  the  common  X  ^^^  of  orphans,  defrauded 
by  one  of  his  guardians ;  and  that  he  was  placed  for 
his  education  at  the  fchool  of  Winchefter. 

His  mother,  having  taken  §  three  thoufand  pounds^ 
as  the  third  part  of  her  hufband's  property,  left  her 
fon,^  by  confequojce,  fix  thoufand,  a  large  fortune  for 
a  man  defined  to  kaming  at  that  time,  when  com- 

*  Firft  printed  in  i75i«  ^ 

t  lifi:  of  fir  TboflMs  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Antiquities  of  Nor« 
wich. 
I  Whitefoot*9  chara&cr  of  fir  Thomas  Bl'^wiuv  in  a  marginal  amt^ 
I  Life  oCltf  Tliomaa  Browne. 
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merce  had  not  yet  filled  the  nation  with  uaaeJi 
riches.  But  it  happened  to  him,  as  to  many  ockra, 
to  be  made  poorer  by  opulence;  for  his  mother  iam 
married  fir  Thomas  Dutton,  probably  by  the  iodoa- 
ment  of  her  fortune;  and  he  was  left  to  the  npacirrof 
his  guardian,  deprived  now  of  both  his  parents,  mi 
therefore  helplefs  and  unprotcdcd. 

He  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  rear  16:5 
from  Winchcfter  to  Oxford  *,  and  entered  a  gmk- 
man-commoner  of  Broadgate-Hall,  which  was  fooa  af- 
terwards endowed,  and  took  the  name  of  Pembroke- 
college,  from  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  chanctUor  rf 
the  Univerfity.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  January  31,  1626-7;  bcijg,  as 
Wood  remarks,  the  firft  man  of  eminence  gnduced 
from  the  new  college,  to  which  the  zeal  or  gnritude  of 
thofc  that  love  it  moft  can  wifh  little  better  than  tki: 
it  may  long  proceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  mafter  of  an*, 
he  turned  his  ftudics  to  phyhck  -f-,  and  pra«flifcd  i:  for 
fomc  lime  in  Oxfordlhire;  but  foon  afterwards,  either 
induced  by  curiofity,  or  invited  by  promifcs,  he  quir- 
ted his  fcttlemenr,  and  accompaniixl  his  J  ftther-:=- 
law,  who  had  fomc  cmploynient  in  Ireland,  in  a  vihrj- 
tion  of  the  forts  and  c;ift!c5,  \\hich  the  ftatc  of  Irelisd 
then  made  necelfary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  hlmfclf  to  break  his 
connections  of  acv|uaintanee,  and  begin  a  wandering 
life,  very  ca.ily  CDnrinucs  it.  Trcland  had,  at  that 
time,  very  little  Bjofter  to  the  ol^ferv^i  jm  of  a  man  of 
letters :   he,  therefore,  paired  J  into  I'nvjcc  and  Italy; 

♦  Wc»ocl'?  Athcn.T  OxonUnftft. 

f  Wood,         ;  U\c  01  uv  'V:V\v)v\.ai%  lkssf;^«       ^  U^ 
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ttiade  forate  ft^y  at  Montpellier  and  Padua,  Which  were 
then  the  celebrated  fchools  of  phyfick;  and,  returning 
home  through  Holland,  procured  himfelf  to  be  crea* 
ted  dodor  of  phyfick  at  Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  concluded 
them,  there  is  no  certain  account;  nor  do  there  remain 
any  obfervations  made  by  him  in  his  paffage  through 
thofe  countries  which  he  vifited.  To  confider,  there- 
fore, what  pleafure  or  inftruftion  might  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  remarks  of  a  man  fo  curious  and  dili- 
gent, would  be  voluntarily  to  indulge  a  painful  refiec* 
tion,  and  load  the  imagination  with  a  wifh,  which, 
while  it  is  formed,  is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  how-* 
ever,  to  be  lamented,  that  thofe  who  are  moft  capable 
of  improving  mankind,  very  frequently  negledt  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge;  either  becaufe  it  is  more 
pleafing  to  gather  Ideas  than  to  impart  them,  or  be- 
caufe, to  minds  naturally  great,  few  things  appear  of  fo 
much  importance  as  to  deferve  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lick. 

About  the  year  1634  *,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
turned to  London;  and  the  next  year  to  have  written 
his  celebrated  treatife,  called  Religio  Medici j  "  The  re- 
*•  ligion  of  a  phyfician  -f  ,'*  which  he  declares  himfelf* 
never  to  have  intended  for  the  prefs,  having  compofed 
it  only  for  his  own  exercife  and  entertainment.  It,  in- 
deed, contains  many  paflages,  which,  relating  merely 
to  his  own  perfon,  can  be  of  no  great  importance  to 
the  publick  :  but  when  it  was  written,  it  happened  to 
him  as  to  others,  he  was  too  muck  pleafed  with  his 

^  Biographia  Britannlca. 
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performanoe,  not  to  think  that  it  might  pkkCt  cdci 
as  much;  he^  therefore,  communicated  it  to  hb  fneat=, 
and  receivings  I  fuppofe,  that  exubcnmt  spplanie  vsi 
which  every  man  repays  the  grant  of  pcrufing  a  ohb- 
'  Icripty  be  was  not  very  diligent  to  obftni&  his  on 
praife  by  recalling  his  papers,  but  fufiered  them  n 
wander  from  hand  to  hand,  till  at  laft,  without  his  ovi 
confenc,  they  were  in  1642  given  to  m  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  fometimes  befallen  others;  and 
this,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  did  really  happen  to  Dr. 
Browne:  but  there  is  furely  fome  realbn  to  doubt  tk 
truth  of  the  complaint  fo  frequently  made  of  furttpd- 
tious  editions.  A  fong,  or  an  epigram,  may  be  atk 
printed  without  the  author's  knowledge ;  becadt  it 
may  be  learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  wrina 
Out  with  very  little  trouble;  but  a  long  treatiie,  how- 
ever elegant,  is  nor  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or  curio- 
(ity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  pafling  from  hand  to 
hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a  tranfcript.  It  is  eaiV 
to  convey  an  imperfcdk  book,  by  a  diftant  hand,  to 
the  prefs,  and  plead  the  circulation  of  a  falfe  copy  is 
an  cxcufe  for  publifhing  the  true,  or  to  corre^  what 
b  found  faulty  or  offcnfive,  and  charge  the  errors  on  the 
tranfcriber's  depravations. 

This  is  a  ilratagem,  by  which  an  author  panting  for 
fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  (eeming  to  challenge  it,  may  at 
once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  prcfcrvc  the  appearance  of 
modefty ;  may  enter  the  lifts,  and  fccure  a  retreat :  and 
this  calndour  might  fufier  to  pafs  undetc^cd  as  an  inno* 
cent  fraud,  but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent;  for 
the  confidence  which  makes  the  happincfs  of  focicty  is 
in  fome  degree  diminifhed  by  ever)'  man,  uhoic  pra^ot 
is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

7  Th^ 
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The  BHigio  Medici  was  no  fooner  publiihed  than  it 
excked  the  attention  of  the  publick,  by  the  novelty  of 
paradoxes^  the  dignity  of  fentiment,  the  quick  fuc^ 
cefBon  of  images,  the  multitude  of  abftnife  aUufions, 
the  fubclety  of  difquifition,  and  the  ftrength  of  lan- 
guage. '^•'*' 

What  b  much  read  will  be  much  criticiied.  The 
earl  of  Dorfet  recommended  this  book  to  the  perufal  of 
fir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned  his  judgement  upon 
it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book;  in  which,  though  min- 
gled with  fome  pofitions  fabulous  ^  uncertain,  there 
are  acute  remarks,  juft  cenfures,  and  profound  fpecula* 
tions ;  yet  its  principal  claim  to  admiration  is,  that  *  it 
was  written  in  twenty-four  hours,  oi  which  part  was 
fpent  in  procuring  Browne's  book,  and  part  in  read- 
ing it. 

Of  thefe  animadverfions,  when  they  were  yet  not  all 
printed,  either  officioufhefs  or  malice  informed  Dr. 
Browne;  who  wrote  to  fir  Kenelm  with  much  (bftnefs 
and  ceremony,  declaring  the  unworthinefs  of  his  work 
to  engage  fuch  notice,  the  intended  privacy  of  the 
compofition,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  impreflion; 
and  received  an  anfwcr  equally  genteel  and  refpe&ful, 
containing  high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous 
profeffions  of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgements  of 
inability,  and  anxious  apolc^ies  for  the  hallinefs  of  his 
remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the  moft 
rifible  fcenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who  would  not  have 
thought,  that  thefc  two  luminaries  of  their  age  had 
ceafed  to  endeavour  to  grow  bright  by  the  ob&uration 
of  each  other?  yet  the  animadverfions  thus  weak,* 
thus  precipitate,   upon  a  book  thus  injured  in  t!he 

f  Di^*s  letter  to  Browoci  prefixed  to  the  Relifrio  Mec^ci,  foL 
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tranfcription,  quickly  paffed  the  prefs;    aAl  hs(s 
Medici  was  more  accurately  publiflied,  with  an  ai=£. 
nition  prefixed  **  to  thofe  who  have  or  (hall  peruCe  ^ 
*^  obfervations  upon  a  former  cotrupt  copy;"  inwbca 
there  is  a  fcverc  cenfure,  not  upon  Digby,  who  was  ts 
be  ufed  with  ceremony,  but  \ipon  the  obfervator  mio 
had  ufurped  his  name :   nor  w^s  this  invedive  wrrten 
by  Dr.  Browne,  who  was  fuppofcd  to  be  (stisficd  with 
his  opponent's  apology ;  but  by  fome  officious  firiead. 
zealous  for  his  honour,  without  his  conlent. 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  eadcavourtrf 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  rigorous  examination,  by  oL'fg- 
ing,  that  "  many  things  are  delivered  rhcroncafh-, 
**  many  expreffions  merely  tropical,  and  thrrrbrr 
**  many  things  to  be  taken  in  a  foft  and  flexible  fc£:, 
*'  and  not  to  be  called  unto  the  rigid  tcft  of  reafoo.'' 
The  firft  glance  upon  his  book  will  indeed  difcover  ex- 
amples of  this  liberty  of  thought  and  exprcfTion:  •' I 
**  could  be  content  (fays  he)  to  he  nothing  alir.o:^  :- 
"  eternity,  if  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  ar  the  li:V" 
He  has  little  acquaintance  with  the  acutencfs  of  BrD'.\rc. 
who  fufpetts  him  of  a  fcrious  opinion,  that  anv  th:rz 
can  be  **  almoll  eternal/'  or  that  any  time  beginnir.g 
and  ending,  is  not  infinitely  Icfs  than  infinite  dun- 
tion. 

In  this  hook  he  fpeaks  much,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Digby,  t(K)  much  i^l' hiiiilllf;  bur.  with  fuel:  g'/neralirv 
and  concifencfs  as  afibrds  very  little  light  to  IiIn  bio- 
grapher: he  declares,  that,  bcllde-  the  dialects  i  f  dif- 
ferent provinct  N,  he  ur.derftood  fi.v  languages;  that  he" 
was  no  ftranger  to  Af^ronomy;  and  that  he  had  frea 
fcveral  countrie!?:  In:r  what  liioft  a\\ak;.n^  curiotirv  is, 
his  folemn  aircrtion,  that  **  his  life  has  I'ccn  a  m;nj?e 
3  ^^^ 
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^*  of  thirty  years;  which  to  relate  were  not  hiftory, 
**  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  ad  would  found  like  a  feWe.** 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fenfe  in  which  all  life  is 
miraculous;  as  it  is  an  union  of  powers  of  which  we 
can  image  no  connexion,  a  fucceffion  of  motions  of 
which  the  firft  caufe  muft  be  fupematural :  but  life, 
thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have  of  miracle, 
will  have  nothing  of  fable;  and  therefore,  the  author 
undoubtedly  had  regard  to  fomething,  by  which  he 
imagined  himfelf  diftinguiihed  from  the  reft  If  man- 
kind. 

Of  thcfe  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can  be 
now  taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance.  The  courfe 
of  his  education  was  like  that  of  others,  fuch  as  put 
him  little  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  cafualties.  A 
fcholaftick  and  academical  life  is  very  unifDrm;  and 
has,  indeed,  more  fafcty  than  pleafure,  A  traveller 
has  greater  opportunities  of  adventure;  bnt  Browne 
traverfed  no  unkno\^'n  feas,  or  Arabian  defarrs:  and, 
furely,  a  man  may  vifit  France  and  Italy,  refide  at 
Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  at  laft  take  his  degree  at 
Leyden,  without  any  thing  miraculous.  What  it  was 
that  would,  if  it  was  related,  found  fo  poetical  and  fa- 
bulous, we  are  left  to  gucfs;  I  beliieve  without  hope 
of  gueflSng  rightly.  The  wonders  probably  were  tranf- 
aded  in  his  own  mind :  felf-love,  co-operating  with  an 
imagination  vigorous  and  fertile  as  that  of  Browne, 
will  find  or  make  objefts  of  aftoniihment  in  every  man's 
life :  and,  perhap*:,  there  is  no  human  being,  however 
hid  in  the  crowd  from  the  obfervation  of  his  fellow- 
mortals,  who,  if  he  has  leifure  and  difpofition  to  recoi- 
led his  own  thoughts  and  actions,  will  not  conclude 
his  life  in  fome  fort  a  miracle,  and  imagine  himfelf 
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diftinguiihed  from  all  the  reft  of  I 
difcriminations  of  nature  or  of  forti 

The  fuccefs  of  this  perfi^mumce 
naturally  encourage  the  author  to 
A  gentleman  of  Cambridge  ^y  who 
weather,  turned  it  not  inelegant] 
from  his  verfion  it  was  agaia  tra 
German,  Dutch,  and  French;  an 
Latin  tranilation  was  publiihed  wi 
Lenuus  if ioolaus  Molifu^ius.  Of  t 
tions,  which  in  all  the  editions  froc 
the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merryweather,  to  whofe  zc 
much  indebted  for  the  fudden  extei 
I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  publii 
for  the  inftru&ion  of  young  per(bns 
of  a  Latin  ftylc»  He  printed  his  tra 
with  feme  difficulty  -f .  The  firft  j 
offered  it  carried  it  to  SalmaHus, 
**  (fays  he)  in  ftate  for  three  mom 
coura^d  its  publication:  it  was 
by  two  other  printers,  and  at  laft  wa 
kius. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  ra 
is  ufual,  many  admirers  and  man^ 
know  not  of  more  than  one  profc 
ten  under  J  the  title  of  Medicus  M 
ander  Rofs,  which  was  univeriall] 
world. 


♦  Life  of  fir  Tbomil  Browne. 

f  Mem- weather's  Ictrcr,  infcncd  in  the  Ufi 
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a« .  At  the  time  when  this  book  was'  publifhed.  Dr. 
Bmwzie  refided  aic  Norwich,  where  he  had  fettled  ia 
:4 16369  by  ^  the  perfuafion  of  Dr.  Luflungton  his  cutor^ 
"  iwho  was  then  re&or  of  Bamham  Weftgate  in  the 
WBeighbourhood.  It  is  recorded  by  Wood,  that  his 
mil  pra^ice  was  very  exteniive,  and  that  many  patients  re- 
31  Iprted  to  him.  In  1637  *f*  he  was  incorporated  doftor 
^  of  phyfick  m  Oxford, 

».  He  married  in  1641  t  Mrs.  Milcham,  of  a  good  fa« 
{  mily  in  Norfolk;  "  a  lady  (fays  Whitefoot)  of  fuch 
,  **  fymmctrical  proportion  to  her  worthy  huiband,  both 
**  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they 
^^  feemed  to  come  together  \>f  a  kind  of  natural  mag- 
.    «  nctifm/' 

This  marriage  could  not  bpt  draw  the  raillery  of 
contemporary  wits  §  ppon  a  man^  whp  had  juft  been 
wifhing  in  his  new  book,  ^^  that  we  might  procreate^ 
'*  like  trises,  without  conjun^ion;^  and  had  ||  lately 
declared,  that  ^^  the  wl^ole  world  was  madp  for  man^ 
**  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman;"  and, 
that  ^^  man  is  the  whole  world,  but  woman  only  the 
**  rib  or  crooked  part  of  man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of  thefe 
contemptuous  poiitions,  or  whether  flie  was  pleafed 
with  the  conqueft  of  fo  formidable  a  rebel,  aod  confi- 
dered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  attrad  fo  much  merit, 
gnd  overcome  fo  powerful  prejudices;  or  whether,  like 
moft  others,  ihe  married  upon  mingled  motives,  bcr 
tween  convenience  and  inclination;  ihe  had,  however, 
no  reafon  to  repent,  for  ihe  lived  happily  with  him 
one  and  forty  years,  and  hqtp  hin^  ten  children,  q^ 

*  Wood't  Athcn«  Ojonicnfci.  f  Woo^  J  Whitefoot. 

$  Howd's  Lcttcn.  |j  Religio  Medici. 
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whom  one  (on  and  three  daughtei 
cents:  ihe  furvived  him  two  y^ 
widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  o 
Browne  having  now  entered  tb 
and  experienced  the  delights  of  p 
of  cenfure,  probably  found  his 
eye  diminiflved;  and,  therefore, 
he  trufted  his  name  to  the  critick 
in  1646  *  he  printed  Enqwrits  i 
Errours;  a  work,  which  as  it  aro 
invention,  but  from  obier\'ation 
tained  not  a  fingle  difcourfc  of  on 
which  the  latter  part  arofe  from  th 
meration  of  many  unconncftcd  p 
been  the  collection  of  years,  and 
early  formed  and  long  purfued,  t 
had  been  continually  referred,  an< 
ally  to  its  prefcnt  bulk  by  the  dail 
particles  of  knowledge.  It  is  ii 
that  he  had  longer  delayed  the  pu 
what  the  remaining  part  of  his 
nifiicd:  the  thirty-lix  years  whicli 
in  ftudy  and  experience,  would 
large  additions  to  an  Enquiry  tnto 
publifhed  in  1673  the  fixth  cdi 
provcmcnts;  but  I  think  rather 
what  he  had  already  written,  than 
quiiirion.  But  with  the  work, 
wlurhcr  hindered  from  continuii 
praife,  or  wcarincfs  of  labour,  thi 
muft  be  content;  and  remember, 
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things  tipierc  is  fiNneduog  to  be  wiflied  wluch  we  muft 
wiih  in  vain* 

This  book^  like  his  former^  was  received  with  great 
«pplajufe>  wa;  anfwered  by  Akxaoder  Rofs^  and  tranf- 
lated  into  Dutch  ai^  Gcxaaan,  and  not  many  years  ago 
into  French.  It  might  now  be  proper,  had  not  the 
'^vour  with  which  it  was  ^  firft  received  filled  the 
kingdom  with  copies,  to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly 
fupplemental,  and  partly  emendatory,  to  fubjoin  thofe 
difqoveries  which  the  induftry  of  the  laft  age  has  made, 
and  correct  thofe  miftakes  which  the  author  has  com- 
mitted not  by  idlenefs  or  negligence,  but  for  want  of 
Boyle's  and  Newton's  philoibphy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay  l^* 
bour  for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour  of  fym- 
pathetick  needles,  by  which,  fufpended  over  a  circular 
alphabet,  diftant  friends  or  lovers  might  correfpond, 
he  procured  two  fuch  alphabet;  to  b^  made,  touched 
his  needles  with  the  fame  magnet,  and  placed  them 
upon  proper  fpindles :  the  refuk  was,  that  when  he 
moved  one  of  his  needles,  the  other,  inftead  of  taking 
by  fympathy  the  fame  direftion,  ^^  fiood  like  the  pil- 
f'  lars  of  Hercules/'  Ttuu  it  continued  motionlefs, 
will  be  eafily  believed;  and  moft  men  would  have  been 
content  to  believe  it,  without  the  labour  of  (b  hopelefs 
an  experiment.  Browne  might  himfelf  have  obtained 
the  fame  conviftion  by  %  method  lefs  operofe,  if  he  had 
thruft  his  needles  through  corks,  and  &t  them  afloat  in 
two  bafons  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  dete&  old  errors,  he 
ieems*  not  very  eafy  to  admit  new  politions;  for  he  ne- 
ver mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth  but  with  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  though  (h^  opinioni  which  admits 
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were  diftmguUhed  from  thofe  of  other  fubftances.  Of 
the  u(eleflhe(s  of  all  thefe  emjuiries^  Browne  feems  not 
to  have  been  ignorant;  and,  therefore,  concludes  them 
with  an  obfervation  which  can  never  be  too  frequently 
recolle&ed. 

^^  All  or  moft  apprehenfions  refted  in  opinions  of 
*^  fome  future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly  be- 
**  lieved,  begat  thofe  perverted  conceptions,  ceremo- 
'^  nies,  fayings,  which  Chriftians  pity  or  laugh  at. 
*'  Happy  are  they,  which  live  not  in  that  difadvantage 
*^  of  time,  when  men  could  fay  little  for  futurity,  but 
*^  from  reafbn;  whereby  the  nobleft  mind  fell  often 
*^  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melancholy  di0blutions :  * 
*^  with  thefe  hopes  Socrates  warmed  his  doubtful  fpirits 
*^  againft  the  cold  potion;  and  Cato,  before  he  durft 
**  give  the  fatal  ftroke,  fpent  part  of  the  night  in 
*^  reading  the  Immortality  of  Plato,  thereby  confirm- 
*^  ing  his  wavering  hand  unto  the  animofity  of  that 
*'  attempt. 

^^  It  is  the  heavieft  ftone  that  melancholy  can  throw 
^^  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature ; 
•*  or  that  there  is  no  further  ftate  to  come,  unto  which 
**  this  feems  progreffional,  and  otherwife  made  in  vain: 
**  without  this  accomplilhment,  the  natural  expefta- 
*'  tion  and  defire  of  fuch  a  flate  were  but  a  fallacy  in 
**  nature;  unfatisfied  confiderators  would  quarrel  at  the 
**  juftice  of  the  conflitution,  and  reft  content  that 
*'  Adam  had  fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no. 
**  other  original,  and  deeper  ignorance  of  themfeives,  * 
**  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  happinefs  of  inferior 
*^  creatures,  who  in  tranquillity  poffcfs  their  confti- 
*'  tutions,  as  having  not  the  apprchenfion  to  deplore 
**  their  own  natures;  and  being  framed  below  the  cir- 

Vol.  IV.  Q^q  f*  cumference 
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^  vrorld  in  objcft  of  wonder  to  which  nature  had  contri^ 

*    bnted  little.    To  this  ambition,  perhaps,  we  owe  the 

firogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat  and  the  bees  of  Virgil,  the 

butterfly  of  Spenfer,  the  fliadow  of  Wowerus,  and  xht 

^incunl  of  Browne. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  fport  of  fancy,  he  confi* 
d*rs  every  produftion  of  art  and  nature  in  which  hft 
could  find  any  decuflation  or  approaches  to  the  form  of 
a  quincunx;  and  as  a  man  once  refolved  upon  ideal  dif- 
toveries  feldom  fearches  long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  fa- 
vourite figure  in  almoft  every  thing,  whether  natural  or 
invented,  ancient  or  modern,  rude  or  artificial,  facred 
and  civil,  fo  that  a  reader,  not  watchful  againft  the 
power  of  his  infufions,  would  imagine  that  decuflation 
was  the  great,  bufinefs  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpofe  than  to  exemplify  and 
imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  fhew  the  excellence  of  this  figure,  he  enumerates 
all  its  properties;  and  finds  in  it  almoft  every  thing  of 
ufe  or  pleafure :  and  to  fliew  how  readily  he  fupplies 
what  he  cannot  find,  one  inftancc  may  be  fufficient  ; 
•*  though  therein  (fays  he)  we  meet  not  with  right  an- 
**  gles,  yet  every  rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal 
**  unto  two  right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in 
**  every  one," 

The  fanciful  fports  of  great  minds  are  never  with- 
out fome  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne  has  in- 
tcrfj^rfed  many  curious  obfervations  on  the  form  of 
plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation;  and  appears  to; 
'  have  been  a  very  accurate  obfervet  bf  the  modes  of  ger- 
mination, and  to  have  watched  with  great  nicety  the 
evolution  of  the  parts  of  plants  from  their  fembal 
^inciples. 

Qjl  a  He 
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He  is  then  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  nr^jtr 
Five;  and  finds,  that  by  this  number  nuny  thuf^r; 
circumfcribcd ;  that  there  are  five  kinds  of  vcgatc 
produftions,  five  feftions  of  a  cone,  five  ordcn  j 
trchitefture,  and  five  afts  of  a  play.  And  oblcrraj 
that  five  was  the  ancient  conjugal,  or  wedding  avLxir 
he  proceeds  to  a  fpeculation  which  I  ihall  give  iz  b 
own  words;  **  the  ancient  numcrifts  made  oc:  us 
**  conjugal  number  by  two  and  three,  the  firft  pirir 
**  and  imparity,  the  aftive  and  paflive  digia,  -^ 
^'  material  and  formal  principles  in  generative  fcct- 
••  ties." 

Thefe  are  all  the  trafts  which  he  publiflied.  Bl: 

many  papers  were  found  in  his  clofet:  **  (amcofxz, 

**  (fays  Whitefoot)  defigned  for  the  preis,  wc.t  afirs 

"  *^  tranfcribed  and  correfted  by  his  own  hand,  afrcr  the 

**  faftiion  of  great  and  curious  writers." 

Of  thefe,  two  collections  have  l>een  pubh'flied;  o:c 
by  Dr.  Tenifon,  the  other  in  1722  by  a  naniclcf?  c-    - 
Whether  the   one  or  the  other  felefted  rhofe   :*;..m 
whicii  the   author   would   have   preferred,    cannL*  .c 
kno'  n:   but  they  have  both  the  merit  of  giving  :j 
man'<ind  what  was  too  valuable  to  be  fuppreilcd;  ^ 
what  might,  without  their  interpuiltion,  h:i\c  !K;:aj*i 
pcriflied  among  other  innumerable  labou:  >  or' Ic  irricti 
men,  or  have  been  burnt  in  a  fcarcity  ot  fuel  like  :r*c 
papers  of  Peirecius. 

The  firft  of  thefe  poflhumouH  treatifes  contJins  {  j- 
fcrvations  uvon  fcct.ral  plants  mentioned  m  Scr:r^:u*:- 
thefe  remarks,  though  they  do  nui  immedi.ueh  tit-wr 
reclify  the  faith,  or  refine  the  morals  vf  the  rcjJr;, 
yet  are  by  no  means  to  be  cenfureda^  fupe^/^.l^Js  nii;.- 
ties,  or  iifelefs  fpeculatiuns ;  for  they  often  the  ;v  fa  :.c 
4  pro|uic:y 
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propriety  of  defcrlprion,  or  elegance  of  allufion,  utterly 
undifcoverable  to  readers  not  fkilled  in  Oriental  botany; 
and  are  often  of  more  important  ufe,  as  they  remove 
fome  difficulty  from  narratives^  or  fome  obfcurity  from 
precepts. 

The  next  is.  Of  garlands^  or  coronary  and  garland 
plants;  a  fubjeft  merely  of  learned  curiofity,  without 
any  other  end  than  the  pleafure  of  reflefting  on  ancient 
cuftoms,  or  on  the  induftry  with  which  ftudious  men 
have  endeavoured  to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter.  On  tbefijhes  eaten  by  our  Stf- 
viour  with  bis  DifcipleSy  after  bis  rcfurreflion  from  the 
dead;  which  contains  no  determinate  refolution  of  the 
queftion,  what  they  were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined. All  the  information  that  diligence  or  learn- 
ing could  fupply  coniifts  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
fiihes  produced  in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  Anfwers  to  certain  queries  about  fijbes^ 
birds y  and  infeSs;  and  J  letter  of  bowks  andfaUonry  an^^ 
cient  and  modern :  in  the  firft  of  which  he  gives  the  pro- 
per interpretation  of  fomo  ancient  names  of  animals, 
commonly  miftaken;  and  in  the  other  has  ibme  curious 
obfervation  on  the  art  of  hawking,  which  he  confiderg 
as  a  pradkice  unknown  to  the  ancients.  I  believe  all 
our  fports  of  the  field  are  of  Grothic  original ;  the  an- 
cients neither  hunted  by  the  fcent,  nor  feemed  much 
to  have  pradtifed  horfemanfhip  as  an  exercife;  and 
though,  in  their  works,  there  is  mention  of  aucupium 
and  fifcatioj  they  feem  no  more  to  have  been  confi- 
dered  as  diverfions,  than  agriculture  or  any  other  ma- 
nual labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  fpeaks  oithe  cymbals  ofibe  Hc^ 
brews y  but  without  any  fatisfaftory  determination;  and 

Oil  3  ^^ 
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k  SngtHh ;  of  which  every  word  is  the  fame  in  both 

&  languages,  excepting  the  terminations  and  orthogra- 

i  phy*    The  words  arc,  indeed,  Saxon,  but  the  phrafc- 

ology  is  Engliih;  and,  I  think,  would  not  have  been 

underftood  by  Bede  or  iElfric,  notwithftanding  the 

'^  cc»ifidence  of  our  author.     He  has,  however,  fuflici- 

!    ently  proved  his  pofition,  that  the  Englifh  refemblei 

I   its  parental  language  more  than  any  modem  European 

<lialeA. 

There  remain  five  trafts  rf  this  coUedioa  yet  un- 
mentioned;  one.  Of  artificial  bills ^  mouniSj  $r  barrows^ 
in  Engtand;  in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  letter  of  E.  IX 
whom  the  wntcntjfihtBio^rapbiaBritanma  fup{>o(e  to 
he,  if  rightly  printed,  W.  EJL  or  fir  Williain  Dugdalc^ 
one  of  Brownei's  correfpondeats.-  Thefe  are  dedared 
by  Browne,  in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all  other  an- 
tiquaries, to  be  for  the  moil  part  funeral  monuments. 
He  proves,  that  both  the  Ehnes  and  Saxons  buried 
their  men  of  eminence  under  piles  of  earth,  ^*  which 
*•  admitting  (fays  he)  neither  ornament,  epitaph,  npr 
•••  tnfcription,  may,  if  earthquakes  fpare  them,  outlaft 
**  other  monuments :  obclifks  have  their  term,  and 
*•  pyramids  will  tumble;  but  thefe  mountainous  monu- 
^  mentsmay  ftand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  fame  period 
^«  with  the  earth.** 

In  the  next,  he  anfwers  ewo  geographical  queftions; 
one  concerning  Troas,  mentioned  in  the  A&s  and 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  determines  to  be  the  city 
built  near  the  ancient  Ilium ;  and  the  other  oonceming 
the  dead  fea,  of  which  he  gives  the  fame  account  with 
other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  Of  the  anjmers  of  the  oracle  tf 
JfoUo,  at  Delfbos,  to  Crcefus  kmg  of  Lydia.    In  this 
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tra6t  nothing  deferves  notice,  more  t  bat  hm^ 
coafiders  the  oracles  as  evidendy  and  indubkiUy  ixjc* 
natural^  and  founds  all  his  difquifition  upon  dot  pi 
tula:e.  He  wonders  why  the  phyfiolc^ifts  of  oU,bi- 
ing  fuch  means  of  inftrufkion,  did  not  inquire  wfovst 
fecrets  of  nature:  But  judicioufly  concludes,  thufad 
queftions  would  probably  have  been  vain;  "  fee  q 
^^  matters  cognofcible,  and  formed  for  our  difquxrioe, 
^^  our  induftry  muft  be  our  oracle,  and  reaiao  ocr 
«  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  A  prophecy  conurmi  ik 
future  jt  ate  of  fever  al  natioru;  in  which  Browne  plakb 
difcovers  his  expeftation  to  be  the  fame  with  that  ca- 
tertained  lately  with  more  confidence  by  Dr.  Bckdqr, 
^*  that  America  will  be  the  feat  of  the  fifth  cmpiit  " 
and  Mufeum  claufunijfive  Bibtiotheca  abfcondiia ;  in  vh:>^ 
the  author  amufes  himfelf  with  imagining  the  exificxt 
of  books  and  curiofities,  either  never  in  being,  or  irrr- 
coverably  loft. 

Thefe  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are  range:  j 
Tenifon's  collection,  bccaufe  the  editor  has  gi\ca  do 
account  of  the  time  at  which  any  of  them  were  »n:- 
ten.  Some  of  them  are  of  little  value,  more  than  u 
they  gratify  the  mind  with  the  piAurc  of  a  grca: 
fcholar,  turning  his  learning  into  amufemcnt;  or  fhew 
upon  how  great  a  variety  of  enquiries  the  iamc  micd 
has  been  fuccef:)fully  employed. 

The  other  coUedtion  of  his  pofthumous  pieces,  pub- 
lifhcd  in  o<^>avo,  London  1722,  contains  Kep€rtorium\ 
or  fomc  acccunt  of  the  tombs  and  monuments  in  ite  cttkt-^ 
dral  of  Ncrzvicb\  where,  as  Tcnifon  obferves,  there 
is  not  matter  proportionate  to  the  ikill  of  the  anti- 
quary. 
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The  other  pieces  are,  **  AnlWers  to  Sir  William 
<<  Dugdak's  enquiries  about  the  fens;  a  letter  conoem« 
^^  ing  Ireland;  another  relating  to  urns  newly  difco* 
*^  vered;  fome  fhort  ftridures  on  different  fubje&s;  and 
*<  a  letter  to  a  friend  cm  the  death  of  his  intimate 
^^  friend^''  publifhed  fingly  by  the  author's  fon  in 
1690. 

There  is  inferred,  in  the  *^  Biographia  Britannica, 
**  a  letter  containing  inftruftions  for  the  ftudy  of  phy- 
**  lick;"  which,  with  the  eflays  here. offered  to  the 
public,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  there  remains  little 
to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665  he  was  chofen  honorary 
fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  as  a  man,  **  Vir- 
*'  tute  et  Uteris  omatiffimus ;— eminently  embellifhed 
**  with  literature  and  virtue:"  and,  in  1671,  received, 
at  Norwich,  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  IL 
a  prince,  who,  with  many  frailties  and  vices,  had 
yet  fkill  to  difcover  excellence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it 
with  fuch  honorary  diftinftions  at  leail  as  coft  him  no- 
thing, yet,  conferred  by  a  king  fo  judicious  and  fi> 
much  beloved,  had  the  power  of  giving  merit  new 
luftre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  till  in  his  feventy- 
fixth  year  he  was  fiezed  with  a  colic,  which,  after 
having  tortured  him  about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth-day,  October  19, 
1682  *.  Some  of  his  laft  words  were  expreffions  of 
iJLibmiflion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  fearieflhefs  of 
death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Mancroft, 
in  Norwich,  with  this  infcription  on  a  mural  monu- 
ment, placed  on  the  fouth  pillar  of  the  altars 
•  Browne's  rcmaicf.     Whitcfoot. 
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Hie  ficoi  eft  THOMAS  BROWN£»  ILa 

Anno  1605,  LoiKlttii  momi 

GcDeroCi  fiuuilia  apud  Upiom 

In  agro  Ceftricnfi  oriundni. 

Schola  primum  Winconienfi,  poAea 

In  CoU.  Peoibr. 

Apud  OzonicaCb  bonis  litem 

Haud  kviicr  ifiDbutos; 

In  urbc  hac  Nordoviccofi  mrdirinot 

Arte  egregUy  &  £idici  fiicceflii  profirflba; 

Sen  ptis  quibus  tituU,  R&ligioMeoici 

Et  Pa&UDODoxiA  EFinamcA  aliiff 

Per  orbem  nodffimus. 

Vir  prudentiffimusy  uit^erriinua»  do£bfiayi| 

Obiit  Oaob.  19»  1682. 

Pic  pofuit  nKcftifluna  conjux 

Da«  Doroth.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 

Lies  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  kt.  and  doctor  in  phfiiciy 

Author  of  Religio  Medici,  and  other  learned  books. 

Who  pradifcd  ph)  fick  in  this  city  46  yean. 

And  died  Odt.  i68z,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

In  mcmor)'  of  whom. 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  bin  his  afie^iooasa 

Wife  47  years,  caufed  this  monument  to  be 

Erected. 

Befides  his  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a  fon  and 
three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  nothing  very  re- 
markable is  known;  but  his  fon,  Edward  Browne,  re* 
<    tires  a  particular  mention. 
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m  H«i  was  bom  (bout  t)ifi  yt ^  I  ^4^ ;  raid)  tfce r  haTing 
psUfed  tbrough  the  clufles  of  tb«  fdMol  %t  Norwich^ 
beqame  bachelor  o^  phyfick  at  CiuEnbKkj^^i  and»  «ft«r« 
vrards  removiptg  to  Mntcm^llfgd  in  Oxford^  w«3 
a^mitud  tbdr«  to  tbi^  &tm  de^fucu  tod  ifterwaidi 
jx(ade  a  dpftor,  ia  1668  be  viilted  part  of  Qerooany  j 
su^d  ia  the  year  following  tn%de  m  wider  excurfioB  into 
Auftria,  Hungary,  and  Theflaly  ;  where  the  Turkiih 
fvUau  thea  k^pt  hU  court  tt  Lariffit^  He  afttrwtrds 
p^Cod  through  Italy.  His  ikfll  ia  Dtcurtl  bt^wy  nsiada 
Ixim  ps^rti^ulerly  ettemtve  to  mines  and  metajyiiirgy* 
Upon  hU  return  be  pvkUifliiBd  to  lecoiuit  of  the  cQun« 
tries  through  wbkb  hit  bid  p^Ml;  whidi  I  bavo  heard 
co9un(ended  by  ft  learned  tmveUef,  n^  bat  Tificed 
many  places  tv&er  \)jm,  n$  written  with  icmpulona  and 
exafl;  veracit^y^  fndi  ts  i%  fiaireely  to  be  found  in  aaf 
other  hook  of  the  iame  kind.  But  wbaterer  k  majr 
CQntFtt>ute  to  the  inftru&ion  of  a  naturalift,  I  canme 
recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much  pleafure  to  com* 
mon  readers ;  for  whethw-  it  be  that  the  worW  it  very 
itnifbrm,  and  therefore  he  who  i»  relohred  to  adhere  to 
truth  will  have  few  novelties  to  rdate;  or  that  Dr. 
Browne  was,  by  the  train  of  his  ftudies,  led  to  enqtmre 
mod  after  thofe  things  by  which  the  greateft  part  of 
nsiankind  is  little  affefted ;  a  great  part  of  hi»  book  feems 
to  Qontain  very  unimportant  acconnts  of  his  paflage 
frotn  one  place  where  he  faw  little,  to  another  where 
he  faw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  praftiftd  phyfick  m  London; 
vm  made  phyfician  firfl  to  Charles  11.  and  afterwards, 
in  i68z,  tx>  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpkal.  About  the 
fame  time  he  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  many  other 
etaodnent  men^  ia  ^^  a  tranflatieiLof  Flutaceh'^  lirer.** 

He 
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I:Ie  was  firft  cenfor^  then  ekd,  and  tTtzfia7er«-hs 
college  of  phyficians;  (^ which  in  1705  he  wis  ana 
preddent,  and  held  his  office  till  in  1 708  be  d'xd  :=  i 
d^ree  of  eftimation  fuitable  to  a  man  fo  vinodiT  x- 
compliihed,  that  king  Charles  bad  hoDourcd  ha  vr: 
this  panegyrick,   that  **  he  was   as  learoed  12  cr 
*<  of  the  college^   and  as  well-bred    as   any  ct  tbf 
^'  court/' 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  charafter,  pan  bfois 
forth  into j)ublick  view,  and  part  lies  hid  indcme&>a 
privacy.     Thefe  qualities,  which  have  been  exenti  a 
any  known  and  lading  performances,  may,  uvsrdl- 
tance  of  time,  .be  traced  and  eftimated  ;   but  filar  a- 
cellencies  are  foon  forgotten ;  and  thoie  minuie  per:- 
Itarities  which-difcriminate  every  man  from  all  oor^, 
if  they  are  not  recorded  by  thofe  whom  pcribnai  kocm- 
ledge  enables  to  obfcrve  them,  arc  inrccovcrablv  l:^. 
This  mutilation  of  charaftcr   muft   have  bar  pec.:, 
among  many  others,  to  fir  Thomas  Browne,  hid  ::  nc 
been  delineated,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Whitcfuor,  *'  ^:- 
**  efteemcd  it  an  efpccial  favour  of  Providence,  toia-r 
**  had   a   particular   acquaintance  with    him    for  :'»> 
**  thirds  of  his  life."     Part  of  his  obfcrvacions  I  ihiJ 
therefore  copy. 

"  For  a  charadtcr  of  his  perfon,  his  complexion  lad 
'*  hair  was  anfwerablc  to  his  name;  his  itature  was  :tvv 
**  derate,  and  habit  of  body  Hvithcr  fat  nor  lean,  but 

**  In  his  habit  of  cicathing.  he  had  an  averilon  to  all 
'*  finery,  and  afl'ccled  plalnncfs.  both  in  the  falhion  and 
**  ornaments,  lie  ever  wore  a  cK>ke,  or  boots,  wh.n 
*'  few  otheis  did.  He  kept  himfclf  always  very  warm, 
"  and  thought  it  moll  fafc  fo  to  do,  thuugh  h-j  ne.cr 
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'^  loaded  himfelf  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  garments, 
**  as  Suetonius  reports  of  Auguftus^  enough  to  doath  a 
**  good  family. 

^*  The  horizon  of  his  underftanding  was  much  lar- 
^'  ger  than  the  hemifphere  of  the  world:  all  that  .was 
*'  vifible  in  the  heavens  he  comprehended  fo  well,  that 
**  few  that  are  under  them  knew  fo  much :  he  could  teH 
^^  the  number  of  the  vifible  ftars  in  his  horizon,  and 
^<  call  them  ail  by  their  names  that  had  any;  and  of  the 
*^  earth  he  had  fuch  a  minute  and  exad  geographical 
**  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  been  by  Divine  Providence 
^*  ordained  furveyor-general  of  the  whole  terreftrial  orb, 
**  and  its  products,  minerals,  plants,  and  animals.  He 
^^  was  (b  curious  a  botanift,  that,  befides  the  fpecifical 
**  diftin&ions,  he  made  nice  and  elaborate  obfervations, 
**  equally  ufeful  as  entertaining. 

"  His  memory,  though  not  fo  eminent  as  that  of 
**  Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capacious  and  tenacious,  in- 
**  fomuch  as  he  remembered  all  that  was  remarkable 
^^  in  any  book  that  he  had  read;  ancl  ^ot  only  knew 
**  all  perfons  again  that  he  had  ever  feen  at  any  dif- 
**  tance  of  time,  but  remembered  the  circumftances  of 
**  their  bodies,  and  their  particular  difcourfes  and 
'*  fpeeches. 

"  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every  thing 
^'  that  was  acute  and  pungent :  he  had  read  moft  of  the 
^'  hiftorians,  antient  and  modern,  wherein  his  obfer\'a*» 
**  tions  were  lingular,  not  taken  notice  of  by  common 
**  readers ;  he  was  excellent  company  when  he  was  tfc 
^^  leifure,  and  exprefled  more  light  than  heat  in  the 
**  temper  of  his  brain. 

*^  He  had  no  defpotical  power  over  his  afie&ions 
'^  aiid  paffions  (that  was  a  privilege  of  original  per* 

''  feaion. 
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^  feftioo,  forfeited  by  die  iiegled  ofthtxrkdSrr-z 
*'  ts  Imrge  t  politictl  power  over  them,  as  isr  f  ^ri^ 
**  or  man  of  his  tisic,  whereof  he  gave  (6  g?a?  "rrt- 
*'  rimcttt,  that  he  htth  very  rarely  been  knovn  r.  br: 
••  been  overcome  with  any  of  them.     The  fhxr^ 
^  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of  the  irairils  i^c 
••  coDCupifcible,  were  under  the  controul  of  Lb  tmxc. 
••  Of  admiration,  which  is  one  of  them^  being  ±:  ^sl? 
••  prodoft,  either  of  ignorance,   or  uncom?noc  k=7i- 
*•  ledge,  he  had  more  and  Icfs  than  other  men,  um^ 
'^  the  fame  accoont  of  his  knowing  more  than  ochf-^ 
**  fo  that  though  he  met  with  many  rarities,  be  li- 
^*  mired  them  not  fo  mixrh  as  others  do. 

"  He  was  never  leen  to  be  tranfported  with  .-rtfr!:, 
*^  or  dejefted  with  fadoefs;  always  chearful,  bu?  nr, 
**  merry,  at  any  fcnliblc  rate;  ieldom  heard  to  bTtt  i 
**  jeft;  and,  when  he  did,  he  would  be  apt  to  bJti  i: 
^*  the  levity  of  it :  his  gravicy  was  natural,  f^irhoj:  if- 
^*  fe£tation. 

"  His  mcdcfty  v.  ai  vifsMc  in  a  natural  habr.ual '.  1  j>, 
"  which  was  increiUd  upon  the  Icaft  occalion,  aac  .*': 
••  difcovcred  without  any  obfervaWe  caule. 

•*  They  that  kncv  no  more  of  him   thsn  b"  '\z 

•*  liiilkm-fs  of  his  writings  found  thcmfclvcs  decrr.  .J 

•*  in  their  cxpeAarion,  when  they  came  in  his  l-  :r.- 

••  pnny,  noting  the  gravity  and  fobricty  of  his  lOv"! 

••  jnd  convcrfation;  fo  free  from  loqujcicv,  or  mu.h 

••  ulkativenefs,  that  he  was  foiiietKinR  difficul:  to  \< 

••  rn;«;;ige(l  in  any  difcourfo;  though,  nhen  he  wa<  :",, 

••  it  \\:\%  ilways  lingular,  and  never  trite  or  yuWzr. 

"  r.iiiininnioiis  in  ntuhing  but  his  tiiie,  v.!icre(»f  he 

••  made  ji  much  improvcrnenr,  with  as  litrlc  lof%\  as 

^  any  man  in  it:   when  he-  had  any  to  fpare  from  his 
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^!U  dnidgtag  pra&ice»  he  was  fcarcp  patient  of  any 
■1*^  diverfioo  from  his  ftudy;  fo  tmpatieac  of  flotlfr 
?  ^^  and  idleneis,  that  be  would  hjj  he  could  not  da 
1  **  nothing. 

k'      ^^  Sir  Thomas  uoderftood  moft  of  the  European  l«v> 

i\  «<  guages;  viz.  all  that  are  in  Hutter's  Bible,  which  he 

k  ^'  made  ufe  of.    The  Latin  and  Greek  he  underftood 

i»  ^'  critically;  the  Oriental  languages,  which  never  were 

I  ^'  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he  thought  the 

\  ^^  ufe  of  them  would  not  anfwer  the  time  and  pains  of 

'  '^learning  them;  yet  had  {^  great  a  veneration  for  the 

^  outrix  of  them,  vis.  the  Hebrew,  confecrated  to  the 

'^  oracles  of  God,  that   he  was   not   content  to  be 

^'  totally  ignorant  of  it;  though  very  little  of  his  ici«- 

^^  ence  is  to  be  found  in  any  books  of  that  primitive 

^^  language.     And  though  much  is  faid  t^  be  written 

^'  in  the  derivative  idioms  of  that  tongue,  efpecially 

'^  the  Arabick,  yet  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  tranfla* 

^  ticms,  wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 

'^  In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  fame  mind 
^^  which  he  had  declared  in  his  firft  book,  written  when 
*'  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Religio  MeMciy  where* 
^^  in  he  fully  aflented  to  that  of  the  church  of  England, 
"  preferring  it  before  any  in  the  world,  as  did  the  learned 
**  Grotius.  He  attended  the  publick  fervice  very  con* 
'^  ftamly,  when  he  was  not  with-held  by  his  practice ; 
^^  never  mifled  the  facrament  in  his  parifh,  if  he  were 
'^  in  town  ;  read  the  bed  Englifh  fermons  he  could 
^^  hear  of,  with  liberal  applaufe;  and  delighted  not  in 
^  controverfies.  In  his  laft  ficknefs,  wherein  he  con« 
'^  tinued  about  a  week's  time,  enduring  great  pain  of 
^^  the  colic,  beiides  a  continual  fever,  With  as  much 
^'  patience  as  hath  been  feen  in  any  xxm^  without  any 
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'^  pretence  of  Stoical  apathy,  animofityy  or  vcrr  of 
*'  not  beii^  concerned  thereat,  or  (ufiering  do  \:i- 
**  peachmcnt  of  happincfi— Mil/  agis,  dpbr. 

<^  His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Chriftiia  pt:- 
^  lofophy,  and  a  found  faith  of  God's  providence,  ix 
'*  a  meek  and  holy  (ubmiflion  thereunto,  which  he  a- 
<<  prefled  in  few  words.  I  vifited  him  near  his  cad, 
'^  when  he  had  not  ftrength  to  hear  or  fpeak  much; 
•*  the  laft  words  which  I  heard  from  him  wcit,  bc- 
^^  fides  fome  exprei&ons  of  deamefs,  that  he  did  frcei- 
**  fubmit  to  the  will  of  God,  being  without  fiear:  be 
•*  had  oft  triumphed  over  the  king  of  terrors  in  otben, 
<<  and  given  many  repulfes  in  the  defence  of  patienn; 
^^  but,  when  his  own  turn  came,  he  (libmitted  mkh  a 
*^  meek,  rational,  and  religious  courage. 

<^  He  might  have  made  good  the  old  iaying  of  Dn 
^^  Galenus  opes^  had  he  lived  in  a  place  that  could  \^\t 
**  afforded  it.  But  his  indulgence  and  libenility  to  r.i 
**  children,  efpecially  in  their  travels,  two  of  ha 
**  fons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  of  his  djughtcn 
**  in  France,  fpcnt  him  more  than  a  little.  Ht 
**  was  liberal  in  his  houfeentertainments  and  in  h:i 
**  charity;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no  great  etliir, 
"  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained  by  his  own  \> 
«*  duftry. 

^*  Such  was  his  fagacity  and  knowledge  of  all  h»f- 
**  tory,  antient  and  modern,  and  hisobfcrvations  thcrr- 
**  upon  fo  fingular,  that  it  !^ath  been  faid,  by  ihe.Ti 
*^  that  knew  him  oell,  th;:t  if  hi-  profcffi'-^n,  and  pLce 
**  of  abode,  would  have  fuitcd  hs  aliility,  he  wj^ulJ 
•*  have  made  an  extra.irdinary  man  for  the  pri*.  ;*-crnjn- 
^*  cil,  no:  much  inferior  to  ilie  famous  l*adrc  Paulo, 

•*  the  late  oracle  of  the  Vcnciion  ftate. 

**  Though 
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**  f  hough  he  were  no  prophet^  nor  Ton  of  a  prophet, 
'*  yet  in  that  faculty  which  comes  neareft  it  he  ex- 
**  celled,  i.  e.  the  ftochaftick,  wherein  he  was  feldom 
**  miftaken,  as  to  future  events,  as  well  publick  as'^ri- 
^^  vate;  but  not  apt  to  difcovcr  any  prefages  or  fupef- 
•^ftition/' 

It  is  obfervable,  that  he  who  in  his  earlier  years  had 
read  all  the  books  againft  religion,  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  averfc  from  controverfies.  To  play 
with  important  truths,  to  difturb  the  repofe  pf  efta- 
bliflied  tenets,  to  fubtilize  objeftions,  and  elude  proof, 
is  too  often  the  fport  of  youthful  vanity,  of  which  ma- 
turcr  experience  commonly  repents.  There  is  a  time 
when  every  man  is  weary  of  raifing  difficulties  only  to 
tafk  himfelf  with  the  folution,  and  defires  to  enjoy 
truth  without  the  labour  or  hazard  of  conteft.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encountering  thefe 
troublefbme  irruptions  of  fcepticifm,  with  which  inqui« 
fitiyc  minds  are  frequently  harraffed,  than  that  which 
Browne  declares  himfelf  to  have  taken :  "  If  there  arife 
**  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do  forget  them;  or  at  leaft 
**  defer  them,  till  my  better  fettled  judgment,  and 
•*  more  manly  reafon,  be  able  to  refolve  them  :  for  I 
**  perceive,  every  man's  reafon  is  his  beft  Oedipus, 
**  and  will,  upon  a  reafonable  truce,  find  a  way  to 
•*  loofe  thofe  bonds,  wherewith  the  fubtilties  of  er- 
**  ror  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  tender 
^'judgments/' 

The  foregoing  charafter  may  be  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  many  paflages  in  the  Religio  Medici;  in  which 
it  appears,  from  Whitefoot's  tcftimony,  that  the  au- 
thor, though  no  very  fparirig  panegyrift  of  himfelf^  has 
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not  exceeded  the  truths  with  rcfpeSt  to 
or  vifible  qualities. 

There  are^  indeed,  fome  interior  and  iecm  fint. 
which  a  man  may  fometimes  have  witbout  theb» 
ledge  of  others ;  and  may  (bnictiines  afliime  to  W 
.  felf,  without  fufficient  reafons  for  his  optniao.  ki 
charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr.  Watu,  as  an  isfias 
of  arrogant  temerity,  that,  after  a  kxig  detail  of  as 
attainments,  he  declares  himfelf  to  have  efiapod "-  ^e 
^^  firft  and  father-iin  of  pride."  A  peruial  of  the  Jtcfi 
Medici  will  not  much  contribute  to  produce  a  btlatf  i 
the  author's  exemption  from  this  father-fin :  piidc  is  i 
vice,  which  pride  itfdf  inclines  every  man  to  fiad  a 
others,  and  to  overlook  in  himfelfL 

As  eafily  may  we  be  miftaken  in  eftimatii^  ear  taa 
courage,  as  our  own  humility;  and  thereibrt,  aka 
Browne  (hews  himfelf  perfuaded,  that  ''he  oouUke 
^^  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or  with  a  few  gioiM  be 
**  quartered  to  pieces,"  I  am  not  fure  that  he  foi  c 
himfelf  any  unconiinon  powers  of  endurance;  or,  «• 
deed,  any  thing  more  than  a  fuddcn  eficr^'cicence  -i 
imagination,  which,  uncertain  and  involuntar}'  as  <  a« 
he  miftook  for  fettled  refolution. 

**  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a  noiic 
'*  way  feared  the  face  of  death  Icfs  than  himfelf;"  ht 
might  likewife  believe  at  a  very  eafy  expence,  wkik 
death  was  yet  at  a  diftance;  but  the  time  will  come  to 
every  human  being,  when  it  muft  be  known  how  wcil 
he  can  bear  to  die ;  and  it  has  appeared,  that  our  au- 
thor's fortitude  did  not  dcfert  him  in  the  great  hour  oi 
trial. 

It  was  obferved  by  fome  of  the  remarkers  on  the 
lUligio  Medici^  that  •*  the  author  was  yet  alive,  ar^ 

•*  mi^ht 
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**  might  grow  wdf  fe  as  Well  a^  better  ;"  it  is  therefore 
hsppy^  that  this  fulj^icion  can  be  obviated  by  a  tcf- 
tiitiony  given  to  the  contimiance  of  his  virtue^  at  a 
time  when  death  had  fet  him  free  from  danger  o£ 
^hadge^  and  his  paoegyrifl  from  temptation  to  flat- 
tery. 

But  it  Is  not  on  the  praifes  of  others,  but  on  his  own 
Writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  efteem  of  poftc- 
f Ity ;  of  which  he  will  not  eafily  be  deprived  while 
learning  ihall  have  any  reverence  among  men :  for  there 
k  BO  fcience  in  which  he  does  not  difcover  fome  ikill  J 
and  fearce  any  kind  of  knowledge,  profane  or  facred, 
ibftrufe  or  elegant,  which  he  does  tot  appear  to  have 
j^tlvated  with  fuccefs. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude  of  ideas, 
fometimes  obftrudl  the  tendency  of  his  reafoning,  and 
the  clearnefs  of  his  decifions  :  on  whatever  fubjeft  he 
employed  his  mind,  there  ftarted  up  immediately  fo 
many  images  before  him,  that  he  loft  one  by  grafping 
another.  His  memory  fupplied  him  with  fo  many  il- 
iuftrattons,  parallel  or  dependent  notions,  that  he  utis 
always  flatting  into  collateral  confiderations  :  but  the 
fpirit  and  vigour  of  his  purfuit  always  gives  delight  ; 
add  the  reader  follows  him,  without  reluftance,  through 
his  ma^es,  in  themfelves  flowery  and  pleafing,  and  end- 
ing at  the  point  originally  in  view. 

*'  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults,  moffut 
^^  vlrtute^  nee  minora  vitia,  is  the  poefy,*'  fays  our  au- 
thor, H  of  the  bcft  natures.^  This  pocfy  may  be  pro- 
perly appKe4  to  the  ftyle  of  Browne  :  it  is  vigorous^ 
but  rugged;  it  Is  learned,  but  pedantick;  it  is  deep, 
'  bat  obfcurej  it  fbrikes,  but  does  not  pleafe;  it  com- 
IMnds^  but  does  not  aljure  :  his  tropes  ate  harih,  and 
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ills  combinations  iMicouth.  He  fell  ioto  an  i^  a 
which  o«r  language  beg;an  te  lofe  die  ftabiluy  vkiu 
it  had  obuined  in  the  ume  of  Elizabeth^  mod  wis  on- 
fidered  by  every  writer  as  a  fubjefik  on  which  he  mi^ 
try  his  plaftic  ikill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  b& 
own  fancy.  Milton  in  confcquence  of  this  cncnaca* 
ing  licence^  began  to  introduce  the  Latin  idiom :  al 
Browne,  though  he  gave  lefs  difturbance  to  as 
ftru&ures  in  phrafeology,  yet  poured  in  a  mvkitiik 
of  exotidc  words;  many,  indeed,  uieful  and  fignificaXi 
which,  if  rejedbed,  muft  be  fupplied  by  circumlocatiQO, 
fuch  as  commenjality  for  the  (late  of  many  liviif  « 
the  fiime  table;  b\|t  many  fuperfluous,  as  a  fgrgkptsl 
for  an  unreafonable  doubt ;  and  fbme  (o  oblcuit,  tki 
they  conceal  his  meaning  rather  than  explain  it,  as  r* 
tbrUical  anal^es  for  pans  that  (crve  (bme  ^nifr^^l*  a 
the  place  of  joints. 

His  ftyle  is,  indeed,  a  tiflue  of  many  langiiji;e5 ;  i 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  togcihcT 
from  diftant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appropr.- 
ated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence  into  the  fcrv::.' 
of  another.  He  muft  however  be  confcllcd  to  hive 
augmented  our  phdofophical  diftion;  and  in  c: 
fence  of  his  uncommon  words  and  exprjlf.or.i,  u: 
mufl:  conlider,  that  he  had  uncommon  fern  Inverts 
and  Wis  not  content  to  cxprefs  in  many  worJs  tti* 
idea  for  which  any  language  could  fupply  a  hng'- 
term. 

But  his  innovations  arc  fometiincs  plcaiing^  ^nd 
his  temerities  happy  :  he  has  many  V€ria  arjt^::*. 
forcible  expreflions,  which  he  would  never  iuve  founi\ 
but  by  venturing  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  pn»j  r:ct\  ; 
and   flights   which  would   never  have  Ixcn   rcaihr.:^ 
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bat  by  one  who  had  very  little  fear  of  the  ihamc  of 
falling. 

There  remains  yet  an  objedion  againft  the  writings 
of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the  animadveriions 
of  xTriticifm.  There  are  paffagcs,  from  which  fome 
have  taken  occafion  to  rank  him  among  deifts,  aod 
others  among  atheifts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  guefs 
how  any  fuch  conclufion  ihould  be  formed ,  had  not 
experience  fhewn  that  there  are  two  forts  of  men  will- 
ing to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  been  long  obferved^  that  an  atheift  has  no  jail 
reafon  for  endeavouring  converfions ;  and  yet  none  harrafs 
thofe  minds  which  they  can  influence,  with  more  im- 
portunity of  (blicitation  to  adopt  their  opinions.  la 
proportion  as  they  doubt  the  truth  of  their  own  doc- 
crines,  they  are  defirous  to  gain  the  atteftation  of  ano- 
ther underftanding ;  and  induftriouily  labour  to  win  a 
profelyte,  and  eagerly  catch  at  the  flighteil  pretence  to 
dignify  their  fedt  with  a  celebrated  name  ^. 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only  by  un- 
skilful hoftility;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cautious 
converfation,  and  religious  afperity.  Among  thefe,  it 
is  too  frequently  the  praftice,  to  make  in  their  heat 
conceffions  to  atheifm,  or  deifm,  which  their  moft 
confident  advocates  had  never  dared  to  claim,  or  to 
hope.  A  fally  of  levity,  an  idle  paradox,  an  indecent 
jeft,  an  unfeafonable  objeftion,  are  fufficicnt  in  the 
opinion  of  thcfe  men,  to  eflace  a  name  from  the  lifts 
cf  Chriftianity,  to  exclude  a  foul  from  everlafting  lifd 
Such  men  are  fo  watchful  to  cenfure,  that  they  havf 

•  Therefore  no  Hereticlcs  dcfire  to  fpread 
Their  wild  opinions  like  thcfe  Epicurf  ji» 
For  fo  their  daggering  thoughts  are  computed,  • 

And  other  men's  aifent  their  doubt  aiTures.    Datieb. 
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Whether  )Srowiie  has  been  numbered  among  the  con- 
temners ef  peligioB,  by  the  fvtry  of  its  friends^  or  the 
artifioe  of  its  eomiies,  it  is  no  difficult  taik  to  replace 
him  amoB^  the  moft  zealous  |irofeflbrs  of  Chriftianicy, 
He  maj^  perhaps^  in  the  ardour  of  his  imagination, 
have  hazarded  an  eipreffion,  which  a  mind  intent  upon 
faults  toMf  interpret  into  herefy,  if  confidered  apart 
from  the  reft  of  his  difcourle;  but  a  pbrafe  is  not  to 
be  oppofed  to  volumes  :  there  is  icarcely  a  writer  to 
be  found,  whoie  profeffion  was  not  divinity,  th^t  has  fo 
frequently  teftified  his  belief  of  the  facred  writings, 
has  appealed  to  them  with  Aich  unlimited  fubmiffion, 
or  mentioned  them  with  fuch  invaried  reverence. 

It  is^-'indeedf  fomewhat  wonderful,  that  he  ihould  bo 
placed  without  the  pale  of  Chriftianity,  who  dedares, 
that  ^^  he  aflumes  the  honourable  ftyle  of  a  Chriftian,'' 
not  becaufe  it  is  ^^  the  religion  of  his  country,''  but 
becaufe  *^  having  in  his  riper  years  and  confirmed 
*'  judgment  feen  and  examined  all,  vhe  finds  himielf 
**  obliged,  by  the  principles  of  grace,  and  the  law  of 
"  his  own  reafon,  to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this  2" 
who,  to  fpecify  his  perfuafion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that 
**  he  is  of  the  Reformed  religion;  of  the  fame  belief 
"  our  Saviour  taught,  the  apoftles  diffeminated,  the 
"  fathers  authorized,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed  :'*  who, 
though  "  paradoxical  in  philofophy,  loves  in  divinity 
"  to  keep  the  beaten  road  5  and  pleafes  himfelf  that  he 
**  has  no  taint  of  herefy,  fchifm,  or  error  :'*  to  whom, 
"  where  the  Scripture  is  filent,  the  Church  is  a  textf 
*'  where  that  fpeaks,  'tis  but  a  comment ;"  and  who 
Aifes  not  "  the  diftates  of  his  own  reafon,  but  whftre 
**  there  is  a  joint  filence  of  both :  who  bleffes  himfelf, 
*'  that  he  lived  not  in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  faith 

Rr4  ''had 
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«'  had  been  thruft  upon  him;  bui 
**  bleffingy  prooouDced  to  all  that  1 
He  cannot  furdy  be  charged  wit 
who  '*  believes  that  our  Saviour  vi 
^*  and  rofe  again,  aqd  defires  to  fi 
and  who  afErms,  that  '*  this  is  n 
that  '^  we  have  reaibn  to  owe  t 
^^  tory  ;**  and  that  ^'  they  only  ha 
«<  bold  and  noble  faith,  who  lived 
*^  and  upon  obfcure  prophecies 
«<  could  raife  a  belief.**  Nor  can 
fitive  and  ritual  parts  of  religion 
who  doubts,  whether  a  good  man 
iboed  eucharift;  and  *'  who  woi 
^  arm,  rather  tl^n  a  church.** 

The  opinions  of  every  man  n 
himfelf :  concerning  his  praftice,  ii 
evidence  of  others.  Where  thcfc 
no  higher  degree  of  hiftorical  certai 
and  they  apparently  concur  to  pro' 
a  zealous  adherent  to  the  faith  of  ( 
in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  died 
nsercy. 
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ROGER  A  SC  HAM  was  bom  in  the  year  1515^  • 
at  Kirby  Wiike  (or  Kirby  Wicke),  a  vfflagD 
near  Northallerton  in  Yorkihire,  of  a  family  above  die  T 
vulgar.    His  father  John  Afcham  was  houfe-fiewatdL-* 
in  the  family  of  Scroop;  and  in  that  age,  whed  the" 
different  orders  of  men  were  at  a  greater  diftance  frdtai ' 
each  other,  and  the  manners  of  gentlemen  were  re^*  '  • 
larly  formed  by  menial  lervices  in  great  houies,  lived  ^ 
with  a  very  confpicuous  reputation.     Mai^aret  A£>    ^ 
cham,  his  wife,  is  faid  to  have  been  allied  to  many  -^  * 
confiderable  families,  but  her  maiden  name  is  not  re* 
corded.    She  had  three  fons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  * 
youngeft,  and  fome  daughters ;   but  who  can  hope, 
that  of  any  progeny  more  than  one  ihall  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  ?    They  lived  married  fixty-fcven  yean,  • 
and  at  laft  died  together  almoft  on  the  fame  hour  if 
the  fame  day. 

Roger  having  paffed  his  firft  years  under  the  care  ' 
of  his  parents,  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Antony 

*  Firft  piintcd  before  his  Works  in  410. 

WingBsld, 
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TXlngfidd,  vbo  nxiiaxaioed  hixn,  and  commstted  Hs 
cdocaDoo,  wich  thy  of  his  oim  (bns^  to  the  cait  ot 
aoe  Boody  a  domeitic  tutor.  He  very  early  dxicc^ 
Tcrcd  ID  waiual  fmiiDcis  £v  Utenture  by  an  cags 
pcnxfal  of  Engliih  books  ;  and  having  pafled  happih 
dmmgh  the  fchoiaftick  rudiments,  was  put,  m  i;^?, 
by  h^  patroo  Wiz^cld,  to  Sc«  John's  college  in  Ccn- 
bridge. 

Mdhff^  eoterod  Cambfk^e  at  a  time  whoi  the  lal 
great  revdotioo  of  the  intelle&ual  world  was  fillir^ 
every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or  anxietT.  T:k 
deftruftion  of  the  Cooftantinopolitan  empire  had  drirea 
the  Grreeks  with  their  language  into  the  interior  puts 
of.iairopc,  the  an  of  priating  had  made  dit  books 
cifily  attsgn^ilo,  njfd  Gxosk  mv  b^ai)  to  be  taught  in 
EqglaiKl  Tb<  <la£trincs  of  tuihcrh4d  already  ilkd 
aQ  the  natipps  of  the  Romifli  communioo  with  ookxo- 
vcrfy  wA  diflbotioo*  New  ftiidies  of  literature,  acd 
new  tenets  ef  religioo,  found  emplc^ment  for  all  who 
wer?  dcfirous  of  truth,  or  ambitious  of  fune.  Learniag 
m-as  at  that  time  profecuted  with  that  cagemeis  and 
pcrfcv^r^pcc  which  in  this  age  of  indifference  and  ilif- 
Cpauon  it  i^  pot  eafy  to  conceive.  To  teach  or  to 
karPy  w«^s  at  once  the  bu{ine(s  and  the  plcafuie  of  the 
acadL^mical  litej  and  an  emulation  of  ftudy  was  raited 
by  Chcke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the  prefent  age 
pcrb;*})??  owes  many  advantages,  without  remembering 
or  l^novving  its  bcncfaclurs. 

/fi-ham  foon  rcfolvetl  to  unita  himfelf  to  thofe  who 
were  t:.l;irr;ing  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and,  imroe* 
diatfly  upon  his  ailii.idion  into  tlvc  college,  applied 
hiiuUii'  lo  the  audy  of  Greek,  Thofc  who  were  zea- 
lous tor  the  new  Icaraiiig,  were  often  no  great  friends 
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€0  the  old  rcligioq;  and  Afchaiiiy  tt  he  bteime  a 
Qrecian,  becann!  a  Proteftaat.  The  R«foniiai|of&  was 
HOC  yet  begun,  difaffe^ion  to  Popery  was  ecmfidaftd 
as  a  crime  juftly  puniihed  by  exclufipn  fiwm  fiiv^our 
and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly  pPofbflU, 
though  fuperftition  was  gradually  loiing  its  hold  upon 
the  publipk.  The  fiudy  of  Greek  was  reputable 
enough,  and  A&ham  purfued  it  with  diligence  and 
fucceis  equally  confpicuous.  He  thought  a  language 
might  be  moft  eagly  learned  by  teaching  it;  and  when 
he  had  obtained  fome  proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lee* 
turesy  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys  who  were 
defirous  of  inftruftion*  His  induftry  wa^  much  en- 
couraged by  Pember,  a  man  of  great  eminence  at  that 
time,  though  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  any  moiMi- 
ments  behind  him,  but  what  the  gratitude  of  his 
friends  and  fcholars  has  beftowed*  He  wts  one  of  the 
great  encouragers  of  Greek  Ipuming,  and  particularty 
applauded  Afeham's  loftures,  afluring  him  in  a  \umf^ 
of  which  Graunt  has  prefervcd  an  extraft,  that  he 
would  gain  more  knowledge  by  explaining  one  «f 
M&p^s  fiibles  to  a  boy,  than  by  hearing  one  of  H^fiier^s 
poems  explained  by  another. 

Afcham  took  his  bachdor's  degree  ia  1534,'  F#» 
bruary  18,  in  the  eighteenth  year  c^  his  age  1  a  titne 
of  life  at  which  it  is  more  ootpmon  now  to  enter  the 
univerfities  than  to  take  degrees,  but  which,  aeeoidfaig 
to  the  modes  of  education  then  in  u6,  had  {lothing  of 
remarkable  prematurity.  On  the  a5d  of  Mareh  firf* 
lowing,  he  wa^  chofen  fellow  oi  the  college;  whidi 
eloftion  he  confidered  as  a  feoond  birth.  Dr.  Metealf 
the  mailer  of  the  college,  a  man,  as  Afcham  tells  us, 
<'  meanly  learned  himielf^  but  no  mean  eneoorager  of 

^'Icaniing 
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^'learuiDg  in  othersy^clandeftindy  promoted  his  rlr:i^ 
though  he  openly  feemed  firft  ro  oppofe  ir,  aac  vz 
wards  to  cenfure  it,  becau(e  Afcham  was  knovz ::  a 
vourthenew  opinions;  and  the  mailer  himielf  %isv 
cufed  of  giving  an  unjuft  preference  to  rhc  Ncr^ 
men,  one  of  the  faftions  into  which  this  nitioc  i; 
divided,  before  we  could  find  any  more  imporur  rs 
fon  of  difiention,  than  that  fome  were  bom  on  tb:N:' 
them  and  fome  on  the  Southern  fide  of  Trent.  >j 
caufe  is  fufiicient  for  a  quarrel;  and  the  zealots  c; : 
North  and  South  lived  long  in  fuch  animoficv,  *.2£ 
was  thought  neceflary  at  Oxford  to  keep  then:  c:. 
by  chuiing  one  prodtor  every  year  from  each. 

He  feems  to  have  been  hitheno  fupponec  :v  •: 
bounty  of  Wingfield,  which  his  attainment  of  a  !: .:'' 
ihip  now  freed  him  from  the  ncceflity  of  rccc:..: 
Dependence,  though  in  thofe  days  it  was  more  co: 
mon,  and  lefs  irkfome,  than  in  the    prcfcnt   Ki'r 
things,  can  never  have  been  free  from  difconr.r.t:  i. 
therefore  he  that  was  rcleafcd  from  it  muft  r.Iwj-  s :.: 
rejoiced.     The  danger  is,  left  the  joy  of  cIcjjv;.-^  :> 
the  patron  may  not  leave  fufficient  memory  of  zhz  1^ 
nefaftor.     Of  this  forgcifulnefs  Afcham  canr^c':  Ix  . 
cufed  ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  prcfcrvcJ    t!:;.   ::. 
grateful    and    aflcdioniitc    reverence   for    W'ir.i;!':.. 
and  to   have  never   grown  weary  ot    recount ir.^   : 
benefits. 

His  reputation  full  increafeJ,  and  r^ianv  reftcievi 
his  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writers  expl.iir.eJ.  1 
was  likewife  eminent  for  other  accoinplilhriunrs.  } 
the  advice  of  Penil)cc,  he  had  learned  to  plav  op.  n:u: 
cal  inftrumenrs,  and  he  was  one  of  the  t\\\  who  cj 
celled  in  the  mechanical  art  of  writing,   which  t.ic 
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^3^;an  ta  be  cultivated  among  us^  and  in  wluch  we 
^Qow  furpafs  all  other  nations.  He  not  only  wrote  his 
^  pages  with  ncatnefs,  but  embelliihed  them  with  elegant 
^  draughts  and  illuminations;  an  art  at  tliat  time  Co 
I   highly  valued,  that  it  contributed  much  both  to  his 

fiune  and  his  fortune. 

T*      He  became  mafter  of  arts  in  March  1537,  i^  1^ 

,  twenty-firft  year;  and  then,  if  not  before,  commenced 

'    tutor,  and  publickly  undertook  the  education  of  young 

^    men.    A  tutor  of  one-and-twenty,  however  accom- 

'    pliihed  with  learning,  however  exalted  by  genius^ 

'    would  now  gain  little  reverence  or  obedience;  but  in 

'    thofe  days  of  difcipline  and  regularity,  the  authority  of 

the  ftatutes  eafily  fupplied  that  of  the  teacher;  all 

power  that  was  lawful  was  reverenced.    Befides,  young 

tutors  had  ftill  younger  pupils. 

Afcham  is  faid  to  have  courted  his  fcholars  to  ftudy 
by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them  with  great 
kindnefs,  and  to  have  taken  care  at  once  to  injftill 
learning  and  piety,  to  inlighten  theif  minds,  and  to 
form  their  manners.  Many  of  his  fcholars  roie  to 
great  eminence ;  and  among  them  William  Grindal  was 
fo  much  diftinguilhed,  thatj  by  Cheke's  recommenda* 
tion,  he  was  called  to  court  as  a  proper  mailer  of  lan- 
guages for  the  lady  Eliubeth. 

There  was  yet  no  ef^bliihed  ledhirer  of  Greek;  the 
univerfity  therefore  appointed  Afcham  to  read  in,xht 
open  fchools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  publick  purie 
an  honorary  ftipend,  fuch  as  was  then  reckoiaed  fuf« 
ficiently  liberal.  A  lefiturc  was  afterwards  founded 
by  kihg  Henry,  and  he  then  quitted  the  fchools, 
but  continued  to  explain  Greek  authors  in  his  own 
college. 

.He 
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He  WM  at  fi     an  6  it 

tHm  ifttroduoed,  r  •     it  ftnciciit  ntbomk^tm 

tbis  time  by  C  Itb,  and  made  (aae» 

tiou^  ftruggks  for  the  c  ti  pra£Hce,  whkh  tk 

credit  and  dignity  of  hi9  ^oiiiftt  did  not  ptrnta 

defend  very  publickly,  or  with  much  vthaamB:  m 
wete  they  lo&g  his  ts;  for  ehhcr  hit  liodko 

ior  their  merits  s  c     i     ion  of  the  eofpn  tf 

ddr  argumefit),  fooQ  cha  1  hit  optaioo  ad  ks 
pta£kice,  and  he  adhered  a  r  xer  to  their  mediod  d 
utterance* 

Of  this  controverfy  it  Is  not  nrcellaiy  to  givt  a  oh 
domftantiai  account;  fomething  of  ic  nrny  bchaaia 
8tfy^*s  life  of  Smith,  and  fomethltig  ifi  BaJcer^Efflac- 
ciods  upon  Leamii^i  it  is  fuffict«iic  to  remtikbm, 
that  Cheke's  pronunciation  was  that  which  ooir  pet- 
tails  in  the  fehools  of  England*  DilqtflficioQt  acx 
only  verbal,  but  mcrclr  literal,  arc  too  mimirc  for  po* 
pular  narration. 

He  was  not  lefs  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin,  (hia 
as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  ptiblick  kcten  cf  the 
tiniverfity  were  of  his  compofition ;  anJ  as  little  qst* 
lifications  mud  often  bring  great  abilities  into  notice^ 
he  was  recommended  to  this  honourable  ecnploynMot 
not  lefs  by  the  ncatnefs  of  his  hand,  than  the  degaace 
of  his  ftyle. 

However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not  aitnys 
immured  in  his  chamber ;  bur,  being  valctudinari',  anJ 
weak  of  body,  thought  it  necclTiry  to  fprnd  mtny 
hours  in  fuch  exercifcs  as  might  bcft  relieve  him  after 
the  fatigue  of  ftudy.  His  ftvourirc  amufcn^cnt  was 
*rchery,  in  which  he  fpcnt,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
7  ockes5. 
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%  others,  loft  fo  much  time,  that  thafe  whom  either  hit 
I  hxjits  or  vinues  made  his  commies,  aod  perhaps  foam 
I  whofe  kiodneis  wiihed  htm  always  worthily  employed^ 
i  did  not  fcruple  to  cenfure  his  pra&ice,  as  unTuitable  to 
I  a  man  profeffiog  learning,  and  perh^s  of  bad  exadEipk 
I   ID  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himdelf  from  this  cenfure  was  one  of  di# 
itaioBi  for  which  he  puUiflied,  ia  13441  his  ^^  Toxophi^ 
'^  lot,  or  the  fchole  or  partitions  of  ihoociogi''  ia  which 
be  Joins  the  praife  with  the  precepts  of  arcbesy.  He 
defigned  not  only  to  teach  the  art  of  fliootiiig,  but  to 
give  an  example  of  didtion  more  natural  and  roan 
truly  Ei^liih  thnn  was  ufed  by  the  common  writers  of 
that  age,  whom  he  ceofures  for  mingling  exotick  teroM 
with  their  aativc  laogui^,  and  of  whom  he  complaios^ 
that  they  were  made  authors,  not  by  ikiil  or  education^, 
but  by  arrogance  and  temerity* 

He  has  not  &iled  in  either  of  his  purp<^«  He  has 
fufficiemly  vindicated  archery  as  an  innocent,  falutary» 
uiefol,  and  liberal  divcrfion;  and  if  his  preo^s 
are  of  no  great  ufe,  he  has  only  ihown,  by  one  exam* 
pk  among  many,  how  little  the  hand  can  derive  £com 
the  mind,  how  little  intelligence  can  conduce  M 
dexterity.  In  .every  art,  practice  is  much;  in  arts 
manual,  practice  is  almofl  the  whole.  Precept  caa 
at  moft  Uit  warn  againft  error,  ic  can  never  b^low  cx« 
ceUence. 

The  bow  has  been  fo  loog  difuied,  that  moft  Eogliih 
readers  have  forgotten  its  importance,  cliough  it  was 
the  weapon  by  which  we  gained  the  batrk  of  Agin* 
court,  a  weapon  which,  when  handled  by  Ei^iih 
yeomen^  no  foreign  troops  were  able  to  refill.  We 
were  not  only  abler  of  body  ttun  the  French,  and 

therefore 
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tliere6>re  fupcrior  in  the  ufe  of  arms,        idi »  k> 
ble  only  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  with  wfak^:^ 
are  handlecl,  but  the  national  pra£dce  of  froQGa|k 
pleafiire  or  for  prizes,  by  which  crery  man  v»  a 
to  archery  from  his  infancy,  gave  us  infnpcnUr  d- 
vantage,  the  bow  requiring  more  praftice  to  &£ 
tk  than  any  other  inftrumetit  of  oflfence. 

Fire-arms  were  then  in  their  infimcy ;  and  ^m^ 
^ttering-pieces  had  been  (bme  time  in  ale,  Ikn 
Hot  whether  any  foldiers  were  armed  with  hud-gai 
when  the  "  Toxophilus**  was  firft  publiihed.  Thrr  aec 
jbon  after  ufed  by  the  Spamih  troops^  whom  odhcr  » 
tions  made  hade  to  imitate:  but  how  Kofe  tktj 
could  yet  eflfeA,  will  be  underftood  from  the  wcamt 
given  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  '<  ExerdfetBr^ 
^  Norfolk  Militia.'' 

"  The  firft  muflcets  were  very  heavy,  and  oodd  n 
^«  be  fired  without  a  reft ;  they  had  match-locks,  i:^ 
**  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  bi!J  aa: 
**  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execution  at  a  grca::: 
••  diftance. 

"  The  mufketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  their  refti. 
••  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their  mu- 
•*  kets  after  them,  for  which  they  were  allowed  grtr 
•*  additional  pay- 

**  They  were  very  flow  in  loading,  not  only  by  ra- 
•*  fon  of  the  unweildmcfs  of  the  pieces,  and  becaufe 
•*  they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  feparare,  bjt 
•*  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the 
•*  match ;  fo  that  their  fire  was  not  near  fo  brifk  as 
*'  ours  is  now.  Afccru'ards  a  lighter  kind  of  march- 
•*  lock  mulkct  came  into  ufc,  and  they  carried  rh-.ir 

4  '    •*  ammunir:on 
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E.  ^*  mmunllion  in  banddiers,  which  were  broad  belts 

k  ^<  that  came  over  the  flioulder,  to  which  were  hung 

r  **-fevenll  little  cafes  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  each 

:**  containing  a  charge  of  powder;  the  balls  they  car- 

'^^'ried  loofe  in  a  pouch;  and  they  had  alfo  a  priming* 

**  horn  hanging  by  their  fide. 

>      **  The  old  Englilh  writers  call  thofc  large  mulkcts 

•'**cllivcrs:  the  harquebuze  was  a  lighter  piece,  that 

'•*  could  be  fired  without  a  reft.    The  match-lock  was 

^*  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  in  the 

^*  ferpentine  or  cock,  which,  by  pulling  the  trigger, 

'**  was  brought  down  with  great  quicknefs  upon  the 

^* pruning  in  the  pan;  over  which  there  was  a  Aiding 

**  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by  the  hand  juft  at 

*'  the  time  of  firing.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  nicety 

•*  and  care  required  to  fit  the  match  properly  to  the 

*^  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down  exadtly  true  on  the  prim- 

^*  ing,  to  blow  the  aihes  from  the  coal,  and  to  guard 

the  pan  from  the  fparks  that  fell  fifom  it.    A  great 

deal  of  time  was  alfo  loft  in  takmg  it  out  of  the 

*^  cock,  and  returning  it  between  the  fingers  of  the 

•*  left  .hand  every  time  that   the  piece  was   fired ; 

^  and  wet  weather  often  rendered  the  matches  ufe* 

"lefs.'' 

While  this  was  the  ftate  of  fire-arms,  and  this  ftate 
continued  among  us  to  the  civil  war  with  very  littl^ 
iryiprovement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  long-bow  was 
.preferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  of  the  choice 
of  weapons  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
ufe  of  the  bow  ftill  continued,  though  the  mufket  was 
^gradually  prevailing.  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  a  writer  yet 
later,  has,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Norman  kings,  endea- 
Vol,  IV.  S  s  voureJ 
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voured  to  evince  the  fuperiority  of  the  archer  n  ^ 
niuikeceer  :  however,  in  the  long  peace  of  king  jise^ 
the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten.  Guns  have  froo:  ur 
time  been  the  weapon^  of  the  Elnglilh,  as  of  oihc:  s- 
rions,  and,  as  they  are  now  improved,  are  certajnh  » 
efficacious. 

Afcham  had  yet  another  reafon,  if  not  for  finrlr; 
his  book,  at  leaft  for  prefenting  ic  to  king  Hcjt. 
England  was  not  then  what  it  may  be  nov  j«i;f 
termed,  the  capital  of  literature ;  and  therefore  d:a: 
who  afpired  to  fuperiour  degrees  of  excellence,  thti:;-!.- 
it  necelTary  to  travel  into  other  countries.  The  7;-r.. 
of  Afcham  was  not  equal  to  the  expencc  of  pcregrxa- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it  augr^csijtf  by 
a  penfion.  Nor  was  he  wholly  dif;>ppoiiiiec ;  tor 
the  king  rewarded  him  with  an  yearly  payment  cf  ;.z 
pounds. 

A  pciifion  often  pounds  granted  by  a  king  <"f  Fr.;:- 
land  to  a  man  of  letters,  appears  to  modern  rcit*.::  : 
contemptible  a  bencfaftion,  that  it  is  not  unvwo::!.-.  ^: 
enquiry  what  might  be  its  value  at  that  time,  nr^C,  r.c^w 
much  Afcham  might  be  enriched  by  ir.  No:h;.-^  ;$ 
more  uncertain  than  the  cftimation  of  wealth  b\  cc^*:;- 
minated  money;  the  precious  metals  never  retain  !or.g 
the  fame  proportion  to  real  commodities,  and  the  fi.T* 
names  in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  lame  quant.ry 
oi  metal;  fo  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  know  h  w 
much  money  was  contained  in  any  nominal  fum,  ar.d 
to  tiiid  what  any  luppofed  (juantity  of  gold  ur  liivcr 
would  purchafe;  both  which  are  ncceHiry  to  the 
commcnfuration  of  money,  or  the  acrul^i.t-nt  of  pro- 
portion between  the  fame  fums  at  different  periods  of 
time. 

A  nu« 
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A  humefal  pound  in  king  Henry's  time  contained, 
ts  now,  twenty  Shillings ;  and  therefore  it  muft  be  in- 
^ired  what  twenty  (hillings  could  perform.    Bread- 

•  cofn  is  the  moft  certain  ftandard  of  the  necefTaries  of 
life.  Wheat  was  generally  fold  at  that  time  for  one 
ihUling  the  bulhel:  if  therefore  we  take  five  ihillings 
the  bulhel  for  the  current  price,  ten  pounds  were  equi- 
valent to  fifty*  But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It 
may  be  doubted,  whether  wheat  was  the  general  bread- 
com  of  that  age;  and  if  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were  the 

'  common  food,  and  wheat,  as  I  fufpe£t,  only  a  delicacy, 
the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of  other 
things.    This  doubt  is  however  in  favour  of  Afcham; 

.  for  if  we  raif^  the  wofth  of  wheat,  we  raife  that  of  his 
penfioA. 

But  tht  valui  6^  money  has  another  variation,  which 
Vrd  are  ftill  Icfs  able  to  ascertain :  the  rules  of  cuftom, 
or  the  different  needs  of  artificial  life>  make  that  reve- 

•  nue  little  at  one  time  which  is  gteat  at  another.  Men 
are  rich  and  poor,  not  only  in  proportion  to  what  they 

.  have,  but  to  what  they  Want.  In  fome  ages,  not  only 
neceffaries  are  cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  neceflary. 

.  In  the  age  of  Afcham,  moft  of  the  elegancies  and  ex« 

,  pences  of  our  prefent  faihions  Were  unknown:  com- 
merce had  not  yet  diftributed  fuperfluity  through  the 
lower  dafles  of  the  people,  and  the  charader  of  a  fhi#< 
dent  implied  frugality,  and  required  no  fplendour  to 

:.fupport  it.  His  penfion,  therefore,  reckoning  toge- 
ther  the  wants  which  he  could  fupply,  and  the  wants 
from  which  he  was  exempt,  may  be  eftim^ed^  in  my 
opinion,  at  more  than  one  hundred  poijpds  a  year; 
which,  added  to  die  income  of  his  feliow/)iip,  put  him 
far  enough  above  diftreG. 

S  s  z  ThU 
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This  was  an  year  of  good  fortune  to  Afcfaam.   He 

was  chofcD  orator  to  the  univerfity  on  the  reflKmict 

Sir  John  Cheke  to  court,  where  he  was  inade  tatv  73 

.prince  Edward.     A  man  once  dtfttngutlhed  fooa  guu 

admirers.      Afcham  was  now  received  to  notice  h 

many  of  the  nobility,  and  by  great   ladies,  aawi^ 

whom  it  was  then  the  faihion  to  (hidy  the  ancien:  k.- 

*guages.     Lee,  archbifhop  of  York,  allowed  him  is 

yearly  penfion;  how  much  we  are  not  told.     He  its, 

.  probably  about  this  time  employed  in  teaching  cnr* 

illuftrious  perfons  to  write  a  fine  hand;  and,  amoog 

.  others,  Henry  and  Charks,  dukes  of  Suflblk,  the  phz- 

cefs  Ellizabeth,  and  prince  £dward« 

Henry  VII L  di^  two  years  after,  and  a  rthiCMicn 
of  religion  being  now  openly  profecuted  by  kin^  EC- 
ward  and  his  council,  Afcham,  who  was  known  to  fa- 
vour it,  had  a  new  grant  of  his  pention,  and  comiaDcJ 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  ix  :!b 
Buccr,  who  had  been  called  from  Germany  to  the  pn.- 
feirorfhip  of  divinity.  But  his  retirement  was  foo::  2: 
an  end;  for  in  154S  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  maimer  <.; 
the  princefs,  Elizabeth,  died,  and  the  princefs,  nhj 
had  already  fome  acquaintance  with  Afcham,  c^iki 
.  him  from  his  college  to  dircft  her  (ludies.  He  obcvei 
the  fummons,  as  we  may  eafily  believe,  with  rradineiif 
.  and  for  two  years  inftruftcd  her  with  great  dtiigmce  ; 
but  then,  being  difgulkd  cither  by  her  or  her  domef- 
ticks,  or  perhaps  eager  for  another  change  of  life,  he 
Jcft  her  without  her  conlent,  and  returned  to  the  uni- 
verfity. Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented;  arso, 
as  thofe  who  arc  not  accuilomed  to  difrefpcd  caii.:c; 
eafily  forgive  it,  he  probably  felt  the  effcds  of  his  im- 
prudence to  his  death. 

After 
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After  having,  vifhed  Cambridge^  he  took  a  journey 
intD.Yjorkihire>  to  fee  his  native  place,  and  his  old  ac* 
quaintance,  and  there  received  a  letter  from  tlve  court, 
iiifonniog  him^  that  he.  was  appointed  fccreury  to  Sir 
Richard  Morifine^  who  was  to  be  difpatched  as  ambaf- 
fafior  into.Germany.  In  his  return  to  London  he  paid 
^i^at  memorable  vifit  to  lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  he 
round  her  reading  the  Pbado  in  Greek,  as  he  has  re-  ; 
ktedi  in  his  Scboolmafter. 

In  the  year  155O;  he  attended.Morifme  to  Germany, 
and  wandered  over  a  great  pirt  of  the  country,  making 
obfervations  upon  all  that  appeared  worthy  of  hi?  curio-^ 
(ity,  and  contrafting  acquaintance  with  men  of  learning.  > 
To  his  cocrefpondent  Sturmius  he  paid  a  vifit,  buc 
Sturnuus  was  not  at  home,  and  thofe  two  illuftrious. 
friends  never  faw  each  other.  During  the  courCb  of 
this  embafiy,  Afcham  imdertook  to  improve  Morifine 
in  Gxieek^  and  for  four  days  in  the  week  explained 
fonae  pages  of  Herodotus  every  morning,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  verfes  of  Spfibicles.or  Euripides  every  after^ 
noon-  He  read  with  him  likew^fe  fome  of  the  orations 
of  DmoJJfems*  On.  the  other  days  he  compiled  the 
letters  ^rfbuGoclSy  ^nd  in  the  night  filled  up  his  diary, 
digcfted.  his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  to  his 
frieoda  in  En^and,  andparticukdy  to  thofe  of  his  col- 
lege, whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  perfeverance  in  * 
ftudy.  Amidft  all  the  pkafures  of  novelty  which  his 
travels  fupplied,  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  public  fta- 
tion,  be  preferred  the  tra^uillity  of  private  ftudy,  and 
the  quiet  of  academical  retirement.  The  reafonable- 
nefs  of  this  choice  has  been  alwa)rs  difputed;  and  in 
the  contrariety  of  iiuman  ioterefts  and  difpolitions,  the 
cootroverfy  will  not  eafily  be  decided. 

S  s  3  He 
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He  made  a  ihort  escurfion  into  Icily, 
in  his  Scb§olmBjier  with  great  fcvcrity  the  vices  of  V^ 
nice*  He  was  defirous  of  vifiting  Trent  whik  the  coob- 
cil  were  fitting;  but  the  fcanttnefs  of  his  purle  defend 
his  curiofity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  Repari  and  SJtmajk  ^ 
the  affairs  in  Germany y  in  which  he  dcferibcs  the  dif{»» 
fittons  and  interefts  of  the  German  princes  like  a  wm 
inquificive  and  judicious,  and  recounts  many  partic3> 
larities  which  are  loft  in  the  mafs  of  general  hiftory.  m 
a  ftyle  which  to  the  ears  of  that  age  was  undoubcecl? 
mellifluous,  and  wluch  is  now  a  very  valuable  ipecimai 
of  genuine  Engliih. 

By  the  death  of  king  Edward  in  1553,  thcRefenna- 
tion  was  ftopped,  Morifine  was  recalled,  and  AlchMa*s 
peniion  and  hopes  were  at  an  end.  He  therefore  i^ 
tired  to  his  fellowfliip  in  a  ftace  of  difappoinonect 
and  dcfpair,  which  his  biographer  has  endeavoured  to 
exprcfs  in  the  deepeft  ftrain  of  plamtive  dedamatiaa 
•*  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  fupport/'  fays  Graust, 
^'  ftripped  of  his  penfion,  and  cut  off  from  the  a£f- 
<^  tance  of  his  friends,  who  had  now  loft  their  influence; 
''  fo  that  he  had  kec  Prjemia  hec  Prju>ia,  neither 
*'  pcnCon  nor  cftatc  to  fupport  him  at  Cambridge." 
There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account  either 
of  good  or  evil.  The  truth  is,  that  Afcham  ftill  had 
in  his  fcllowlhip  all  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have  lived  like  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with  the  advantage  of 
more  knowledge  and  higher  reputation.  But  notwith* 
ftanding  his  love  of  academical  retirement,  he  had  now 
too  long  enjoyed  the  pleafurei  and  feftivities  of  pub- 

lick 
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'   lick  \ik,  t6  return  with  a  good  will  to  academical  pa- 

''  vcrty, 

^        He  had  however  better  fortune  than  he  expected; 

'  and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  like  his  hiftorian, 
better  than  he  deferved.  He  had  during  his  abfenoe 
in  Germany  been  appointed  Xatin  fecretary  to  kin; 
; Edward;  and  by  the  intereft  of  Gardiner,  biihop  ol 
XVinchefter,  he  was  inflated  in  the  fame  office  under 
Philip  and  Mary,  with  a  falary  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year. 

Soon  after  his  admiffion  to  his  new  employment,  he 
gave  an  extraordinary  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  and 
diligence,  by  compofing  and  tranfcribing  with  his 
ufual  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty-feven  letters  to 
princes  and  perfonages,  of  whom  cardinals  were  the 
loweft. 

How  Afcham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Proteftant, 
could  preferve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and  hold  a- 
place  of  honour  and  profit  in  queen  Mary's  court,  it 
muft  be  very  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke,  as  is  well 
known,  was  compelled  to  a  recantation;  and  why  Af- 
cham was  fpared,  cannot  now  be  difcovered.  Graunt, 
at  a  time  when  the  tranfaftions  of  queen  Mary's  reign 
muft  have  been  well  enough  remembered,  declares, 
that  Afcham  always  made  open  profeffion  of  the  Re- 
formed religion,  and  that  Englesfield  and  others  often 
endeavoured  to  incite  Gardiner  againfl  him,  but  found 
their  accufations  rejefted  with  contempt:  yet  heal-. 
lows,  that  fufpicions  and  charges  of  temporization  and 
compliance  had  fomewhat  fullied  his  reputation.  The 
author  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  conjectures,  that  he 
owed  his  fafety  to  his  innocence  and  ufefulnefs;  that 
it  would  have  been  unpopular  to  attack  a  man  fo  little 

S  s  4  liable 
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liable  tacenfure,  and  chat  the  iofs  of  his  pescootdsc 
have  been  ealily  fuppHed.     But  the  truth  is,  that  m^ 
rality  was  never  fuffered  in  the  days  of  perfecutiM  c 
protef):  herefy;  nor  are  we  fare  that  Afcham  was  icfli 
^ear  from  common  failings,  than  tbofc  who  fufens 
more ;  and  whatever  might  be  his  abilicies,  they  «cc 
Xiot  fo  nece^rary,  but  Gardiner  could  have  eaiily  fiUat 
his  place  with  another  fecretary.      Nothing  is  turn 
vain,  than  at  a  dilbuit  time  to  examine  the  motives  i 
difcrimination  and  partiality;  for  the  inquirer,  havu^ 
oonfidered  intereft  and  policy,  is  obliged  at  iaix  ::. 
omit  more  frequent  aiid  more  a£Uve  motives  of  huouft 
conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private  aflfecliosis. 

At  that  time,  fome  were  puniihed,  many  wrc  tor- 
bom;  and  of  many  why  Ihould  not  Afchim  happe&to 
be  one  ?  He  feems  to  have  been  calm  and  pnxienr»  and 
content  with  that  peace  which  he  was  fufiercd  to  mp) ; 
a  mode  of  behaviour  that  leldom  fails  to  produce  km:- 
rity.  He  had  been  abroad  in  the  lad  years  cf  ki:.^ 
Edward,  and  had  at  leaft  given  no  recent  otfcnce.  Ht 
was  certainly,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  not  T.jch 
in  danger;  for  in  the  next  year  he  rcfigned  lui  fclc^* 
ihip,  which  by  Gardiner's  favour  he  had  cooiinucc  :o 
hold,  though  not  refident;  and  married  Nfargarc; 
Howe,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family. 

He  was  diftinguiflied  in  this  reign  by  the  notice  of 
cardinal  Pule,  a  man  of  great  candour,  learning,  and 
gentlcnefs  of  manners,  and  particularly  eminent  fur  h;s 
/kill  in  Latin,  who  thought  highly  of  Afcham's  i^yic  ; 
of  which  it  is  no  inconfuierable  proof,  that  when  W-U 
was  dc:irous  of  communicating  a  fpeech  made  by  hioj- 
fclf  as  legate,  in  parliament,  to  the  pop^,  he  cxploycd 
Afcham  tq  iranflate  it, 

We 
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He  is  kid  to  llave  beoi  not  only,  piot^ffaed  1^  the- 
officers  of  ftntey  but  &voured  and  oouDtcfiancc^  by- 
the  queen  berfelf;  fi>  that  be  had  no  reafon  of  confiplaint 
in  that  reiga  of  turbulence  apd  perlecution:  nor  was 
bis  fortune  n>uch  mended,  when  in  1558  his  pupil 
l^li^abeth  mounted  the*  throne.  He  was  continued  ii;^ 
his  former  employment,  with  the  (kme  ftipend :  but 
though  he  was  daily  admitted  to  the  prelence  of  the 
queen,  affiled  her  private  dudies,  and  parcook  of  her 
diverfions;  fixnetimes  read  to  her  in  the  learned  lan« 
guages,  and  fometimes  played  with  her  at  draughts^ 
and  cheis  ;  he  added  nothing  to  his  twenty  pounds  a 
year  but  the  prebend  of  Wcftwang  in  the  church  of 
York,  which  was  given  biM  xhe  year  following.  Hii 
fortune  was  therefore  not  proportionate  to  the  rank, 
which  hii  offices  and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  thCr 
frvour  in  which  he  feemcd  to  ftand  with  his  smfiicis^ 
Of  this  parfimonious  allotment  it  is.  again  a  hopdeft 
iJBarch  tp  inquire  the  reafoo.  'J'h?  queen  was  not  Dta 
turally  bountiful,  aod  perhaps  did  not  think  it  neceC' 
(ary  to  diftinguifl^  by  my  prodigality  c^  kiudnefs  a. 
man  who  had  formerly  deferred  her,  and  whom  Iha 
might  iUU  fufped  of  ferving  rather  for  intereft  than  af». 
fecbion.  Giaunt  exerts  his  rhetorical  powers  in  prailc: 
of  Afcham's  diiwtereftedncfs  and  contempt  of  money; 
«pd  declares,  that  thwgh  he  was  often  reproached  by 
his  friends  with  tiegled  of  his  own  intereft,  he  never 
would  afk  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refufed  all  prefcnts 
which  his  office  or  imagined  intereft  induced  any  to 
qfTer  him.  Camden,  however,  imputes  the  narrownefs 
of  his  condition  to  his  love  of  dice  and  cock<^fights ; 
andGraunt,  forgetting  himfef,  allows  that  Afcham  wai 
^metim^s  thrown  into  agonies  by  difappointed  expec^ 

ut]ons« 
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utions.  It  may  be  eafily  difcovered  from  his  Sdm^- 
maflerj  that  he  felt  his  wants,  chough  he  might  Drgkd 
tofupply  them;  and  we  are  left  co  (ufped  that  be 
ftewed  his  contempt  of  money  only  by  loling  at  pliy. 
If  thb  ^^as  his  pradice^  we  may  excufe  Elizabeth,  vk> 
knew  the  domefiick  charafter  of  her  (ervanrs,  it  &£ 
did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  laviih  of  a  little. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  oeconomr,  it  were  it- 
decent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  ihared  his  frailties  with  all^  but  whole  leaixi* 
ing  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by  whofe  exceUeocics 
many  may  be  improved,  while  himfelf  only  fuffered  by 
his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  nothing  remarkable  b 
known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in  1363,  he 
was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville  to  write  the  Sih$$l' 
majlerf  a  treatife  on  education,  upon  an  occafioo  which 
he  relates  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  This  work, 
though  begun  with  alacrity  in  hopes  of  a  coniiiicrabte 
reward,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  patron, 
2nd  aftenvards  forrowfuUy  and  flowly  finifhcd,  in  the 
gloom  of  difappointmcnt,  under  the  preflurc  of  dii- 
trcfs.  But  of  the  author's  difinclinacioo  or  dcjcdion 
there  can  be  found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is 
conceived  with  great  vigour,  and  finifhcd  with  grcjt 
accuracy ;  and  perhaps  contains  the  bed  advice  that  was 
ever  given  for  the  rtudy  of  languages* 

This  treatife  he  completed,  but  did  not  publifti;  for 
xWax  povcrcy  which  in  our  days  drives  authors  fo  hjf- 
tlly  i:i  fjch  numbers  to  the  profs,  in  the  time  of  A f- 
chnni,  I  Iv.-licve,  debarred  them  from  it.  The  prinreri 
give  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  iiiav  believe  the  tale 

or 
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of  Ralegh's  hiftory^  were  not  forward  to  print  what 
vras  ofTered  them  for  nothing.  Afcham's  book  there« 
fore  lay  unfeen  in  his  ftudy,  and  was  at  laft  dedicated 
to  lord  Cecil  by  his  widow. 

Afcham  never  had  a  robuft  or  vigorous  body,  and 
his  excufe  for  fo  many  honrs  of  diverfion  was  his  ina<^ 
bility  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  fedentary 
thought.  In  the  lattef  part  of  his  life  he  found  it  nc^ 
ceflary  to  forbear  any  intenfe  application  of  the  mind 
from  dinner  to  bed-time,  and  rofc  to  read  and  write 
early  in  the  morning:  He  was  f3r  fonjc  years  hefti* 
cally  feverifh;  and  though  he  found  fon^e  alleviation 
of  his  diflemper,  never  obtained  a  perfeft  recovery  of 
his  health.  The  immediate  caufe  of  his  laft  fickiieis 
was  too  clofe  application  to  the  compofition  of  a  poem^ 
,which  he  purpofed  to  prefent  to  the  queen  on  the  day 
of  her  acceflion.  To  finilh  this,  he  forbore  to  Hgcp  ac 
hb  accuftomed  hours,  till  in  December  1568  he  fcU 
iick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  di(ea(e,  which  Graimt  Wk%  " 
not  named,  nor  accurately  defcribed.  The  moft  af» 
fli&ive  fymptom  was  want  of  ileep,  which  he  endea^ 
voured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of  a  cradle.  Growing 
every  day  weaker,  he  found  it  vain  to  contend  with 
his  diftemper,'  and  prepared  to  die  with  the  refignatioa 
and  piety  of  a  true  Chriftian.  He  was  attended  on  his 
death-bed  by  Gravet,  vicar  of  St,  Sepulchre,  and  Dr. 
Nowel  the  learned  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  gave  ample 
teftimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of  his  conclud- 
ing life.  He  frequently  teftified  his  defire  of  that  dif- 
folution  which  he  foon  obtained.  His  funeral  fcrmoa 
was  preached  by  Dr.  NoweL 

Roger  Afcham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  * 
ft  a  time  wheuj  according  to  the  general  courfe  of  Kfb;'" 

much 
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ana  who  en  determine,  vliei))|^  )w.^ra«  on^e^^ 
^vantAflKs^  or  ^»*^^^^  fioooi  oalmueifitL  H^ODOMiLii 
li«TO  bwn  iwr  •mrf'  inflfBrrf  fir  Tftm  imiwimM  rf 
Ma  £afimie.    Hh  diiinfitiQii  wm  kinl  aMLCMHla  ^ 

who  dedicated  tiMm  to.  fluee&Elizahtth.  »>»■»  W  BMk 
^hm^  «o  oppoctuni^^  9(F  leoQCQfppydiDB  Iw  fin.Qki 
A&lmot  t;o  1^  p^ttomse.  Tfie  jtedicyiop  «»  hh 
Joft:  toe  young  maa  was  roa4es  i>y  the  qucca's  man* 
«l9l%  fidlow  of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  wheae  he  o^ 
taioed  copfiderable  reputatioo.  What  was  the  cflcd 
oC  his  widow's  dedication  to  Copilt  is  jbkoc  Imowo: 
it  may  bf  hoped  that  Aicham's  wocks  obouncd  (at 
his  family,  after  his  deceaie,  duK  (iippoct  which  he 
diA  n^  ^  ^'  ^  v^  pl^cqufty  procure  them. 

Whether  he  wa%  poor  by  hifk  own  fault j  or  the  fisiilt 
of  others,  caoaoc  now  be.  d&idedi  but  it  is  certaio 
tl\i^  m|i\y  Iv^ye  been  ri^  with  lefs  merit.  His  philo- 
logical les^rutiig  yrQukl  have  gained  him  honour  in  any 
country;  and  among  ui  it  may  juftljr  call  lor  that  re- 
verence which  all  nations  owe  to  thofe  who  firft  roufe 
them  from  ignorance,  and  kindle  among  them  the 
]i|)it  of  litcrajcurc.  Qf  his  ovwers  nothii^  can  be 
Aid  l)iK  from  hif  own  teftuaoi\]r^  twl.  tbtt  of  his  co«- 
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temporaries.  Thofe  who  mention  him  allow  him  man/ 
virtues.  His  courtefy^  benevolence,  and  liberalicyt 
aie  celebrated;  and  of  his  piety  we  hav#not  only  the 
teftimony  of  his  friends^  but  the  evidence  of  his  wri- 
ings. 

That  his  Engliih  works  have  been  &  long  negleded, 
is  a  Koof  of  the  uncertainty  (^literary  fame.  He  was 
fcarcely  known  as  aa  author  in  his  own  lai^uage  till 
Mr.  Upton  publiihed  his  ScbooJmafier  with  learned 
notes.  His  other  pieces  were  read  only  by  thofe  few 
who  delight  in  obsolete  books;  but  as  they  areaow 
cdleded  into  one  volfme,  with  the  iddition  of  fiuac 
letters  neyer  printed  before,  the  publick  has  an  oppof* 
timity  of  recompenling  the  injury,  and  allottin^^f> 
cham  the  reputation  due  to  his  knowledge  and  hlf 
eloquence.  « 


:end  of  the  fourth  volume. 
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